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Where  sensibility  still  wildly  playM, 

Like  lightning,  round  the  ruins  it  had  made  1 

And  such  was  now  young  Zeuga — so  changM 
From  her  who,  some  years  since,  delighted  ranged 
The  almond  groves  that  shade  Bokhara's  tide. 
All  life  and  bliss,  with  AziM  by  her  side ! 
So  altered  was  she  now,  this  festal  day. 
When,  'mid  the  proud  Divan's  dazzling  array. 
The  vision  of  that  Youth  whom  she  had  lov  d, 
Had  wept  as  dead,  before  her  breath'd  and  mov'd ; — 
When — bright,  she  thought,  as  if  from  Eden's  track 
But  half-way  trodden,  he  had  wander'd  back 
Again  to  earth,  glist'ning  with  Eden's  light — 
Her  beauteous  Azim  shone  before  her  sight. 

O  Reason  !    who  shall  say  what  spells  renew. 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken  clew ! 
Tlirough  what  small  vistas  o'er  the  darken'd  brain 
Thy  intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again ; 
And  how,  like  forts,  to  which,  beleaguerers  win 
Unhop'd-for  entrance  through  some  friend  within. 
One  clear  idea,  waken'd  in  the  breast 
By  mem'ry's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest. 
Would  it  were  thus,  unhappy  girl,  with  thee  ! 
But  though  light  came,  it  came  but  partially ; 
Enough  to  show  the  maze,  in  which  thy  sense 
Wander'd  about, — but  not  to  guide  it  thence ; 
Enough  to  glimmer  o'er  the  yawning  wave. 
But  not  to  point  the  harbour  which  might  save. 
Hours  of  delight  and  peace,  long  left  behind. 
With  that  dear  form  came  rushing  o'er  her  mind ; 
But,  oh  !    to  think  how  deep  her  soul  had  gone 
In  shame  and  falsehood  since  those  moments  shono; 
And,  then,  her  oath — there  madness  lay  again. 
And,  shudd'ring,  back  she  sunk  into  her  chain 
Of  mental  darkness,  as  if  blest  to  flee 
From  light,  whose  every  glimpse  was  agony  ! 
Yet,  one  relief  this  glance  of  former  years 
Brought,  mingled  with  its  pain, — tears,  floods  of  toars. 
Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now  like  rills 
Let  loose  in  spring-time  from  the  snowy  hills. 
And  gushing  warm,  after  a  sleep  of  frost. 
Through  valleys  where  their  flow  had  long  been  lost. 

Sad  and  subdu'd,  for  the  first  time  her  frame 
Trembled  with  horror,  when  the  summons  came 
(A  summons  proud  and  rare,  which  all  but  she. 
And  she,  till  now,  had  heard  with  ecstasy,) 
To  meet  Mokanna  at  his  place  of  prayer, 
A  garden  oratory,  cool  and  fair. 
By  the  stream's  side,  where  still  at  close  of  day 
The  Prophet  of  the  Veil  retir'd  to  pray ; 
Sometimes  alone — but,  oft'ner  far,  with  one. 
One  chosen  nymph  to  share  his  orison. 
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Of  late  none  found  such,  fayoor  in  his  sigkit 
As  the  young  Priestess ;   and  though,  ainoe  that  night  440 

When  the  death*ca¥ems  echo'd  erery  tone 
Of  the  dire  oath  that  made  her  all  bis  own» 
The'  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prise,. 
Had,  more  than  once,  thrown  off -his  souVs  disguise. 
And  utter'd  such  unheaVnly,  monatroua  things. 
As  ev'n  across  the  desp'rate  wanderings 
Of  a  weak  intellect,  whose  lamp:  was  oat. 
Threw  startling  shadows  of  dismay  and  doubt ; — 
Yet  zeal,  ambition,  her  tremendous  vow. 

The  thought,  still  haunting  her,  of  that  bright  l»ow,  450 

Whose  bktze,  as  yet  from  mortal  eye  conoeard. 
Would  soon,  proud  triumph  !    be  to  her  reveal' d. 
To  her  akme ; — and  then  the  hope,  most  dear. 
Most  wild  ol  all,  that  her  transgressioo  here 
Was  but  a  passage  through  earth^s  grosser  fire. 
From  which  the  spirit  would  at  last  aspire, 
Ev'n  purer  than  before^ — aa  perfumes  rise 
Through  flame  and  smoke,  most  welcome  to  tiie  skiefr— 
And  that  when  Azim's  fond,  divine  embrace 
Should  circle  her  in  hcav'n,  no  daric'ning  trace  460 

Would  on  that  bosom  he  once  lov'd  remain, 
But  all  be  bright,  be  pure,  be  hia  again  1 — 
These  were  the  wild'riiig  dreams,  whose  curst  deceit 
Had  chain' d  her  soul  beneath  the  tempter's  feet. 
And  made  her  think  ev'n  damning  falsehood  sweet. 
But  now  that  Shape,  which  had  a^ypall'd  her  view. 
That  Semblance — oh  how  terrible,  if  true ! 
Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep,  severe. 
As  when,  in  northern  seas.,  at  midnight  dark,  470 

An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark. 
And,  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  sleep; 
By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep ; — 
So  came  that  shock  not  frenzy's  self  could  bear, 
And  waking  up  each  long-lull' d  image  there. 
But  check' d  her  headlong  soul,  to  sink  it  in  despair ! 

Wan  and  dejected,  through  the  ev'ning  dusk, 
She  now  went  slowly  tb  that  small  kiosk. 
Where,  pond'ring  alone  his  impious  schemes, 

MoKANNA  waited  her — too  wrapt  in  dreams  480 

Of  the  fair-rip' ning  future's  ri<m  success. 
To  heed  the  sorrow,  pale  and  spiritless. 
That  sat  upon  his  victim's  downcast  brow. 
Or  mark  how  slow  her  step,  how  alter'd  now 
From  the  quick,  ardent  Priestess,  whose  light  bound 
Came  like  a  spirit's  o'er  the'  unechoing  ground, — 
From  that  wild  Zblica^  whose  every  gwnce 
Was  thrilMng  fire,  whose  ev'ry  thought  a  trance  t 

Upon  his  couch  the  Veil'd  Mokanna  lay, 
While  lamps  around — ^not  such  as  lend  their  ray,  490 

Glimm'ring  and  cold,  to  those  who  nightly  pray 
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INTRODTJCTION 

A  GREAT  poet  needs  no  biography  :  in  fact  (were  it  not  for  the 
future  critic  who  will  otherwise  attribute  his  poetry  to  some  one 
else)  he  is  generally  better  off  without  it.  Moore,  however,  is 
not  a  great  poet :  and  since  in  this  hurried  age  minor  poetry 
that  pleased  in  its  day  is  in  sad  danger  of  being  undeservedly 
forgotten,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  is  provided  with  an  *  aid  to 
immortality '  in  the  shape  of  his  own  admirably  readable 
Journal. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  not  a  highly  poetic  personality — 
as  most  understand  the  somewhat  vague  term  ^  poetic  ' — which 
these  records  eventually  reveal :  and  the  reasons  of  Moore's 
immediate  and  widespread  popularity  as  a  poet  remain  only 
partially  explained.  It  is  not  easy  to  recall  any  writer  who  has 
been  admired  by  his  public  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
with  so  little  to  show  for  it  at  firsts  and  in  spite,  as  one  might 
think,  of  actual  obstacles  to  success.  On  the  mere  record  of  fact, 
he  might  be  quoted  as  an  encouragement  60  all  young  poetasters 
and  literary  adventurers  seeking  their  fortune  in  the  great 
world.  The  son  of  a  small  Dublin  shopkeeper  in  an  age  when 
classes  were  as  widely  separated  as  they  have  been  at  any  time 
in  English  history — a  Catholic  when  the  Penal  Laws  were  still 
unrepealed,  and  to  be  a  Catholic  was  to  be  in  many  respects 
a  pariah — ^Moore  came  from  Trinity  College  in  Dublin  (where 
his  religion  forbade  him  to  compete  with  Protestants  for  academic 
distinction)  into  the  world  of  London^  with  a  cheerful  temper 
and  a  vivacious  intellect,  but  no  actual  literary  credentials  save 
his  forthcoming  translation  of  the  so-called  Odea  of  Anacreon — 
a  work  showing  that  he  possessed  a  neat  talent  for  versification, 
a  voluptuous  imagination,  and  a  certain  amount  of  classical 
scholarship.    He  was   then,  in   1799,  only  twenty  years   old. 
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With  as  much  literary  equipment  many  an  aspirant  has  ended  in 
a  Grub  Street  garret,  or  seeing  in  time  the  error  of  his  ways 
has  returned  sadder  and  wiser  to  the  paternal  business.    But 
Moore  was  born  under  a  happier  star.    To  begin  with,  he  had 
a  patron,  Lord  Moira,  who  was  very  ready  to  serve  him  :    if 
patronage  was  no  longer  of  much  value  in  the  world  of  letters, 
it  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  social  advancement :  a  youth  of 
Moore's  accomplishments  was  worth  patronizing,  and  his  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  to  please  and  to  be  pleased  made  him 
friends  everywhere.    He  had  a  perfect  genius  indeed  for  making 
friends,  and  (what  has  not  been  granted  to  all  poets)  the  art  of 
keeping  them  as  well.    In  one  way  or  another,   *  Anacreon ' 
Moore  became  the  fashion,  as  a  singer  who  could  make  graceful 
trifles  out  of  serious  subjects,  scribble  tender  and  witty  verses 
in  ladies'  albums,  or  write  a  good  song  and  sing  it  himself.    Many 
of  the  primitiae  of  this  period  were  published  among  his  *  juvenile ' 
works  as  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Little  :  these  are  for  the  most  part 
slight  erotic  trifles,  many  of  which  go  even  farther  than  the  not 
very  prudish  mode  of  the  day.    Casual  versifjdng,  however,  was 
hardly  likely  to  provide  a  living,  though  it  might  gain  the  entree 
of   distinguished  drawing-rooms.    Moore  had   to   find   a  pro- 
fession ;  and  when  for  want  of  anything  better  he  accepted 
a  position  as  Admiralty  Registrar  in  Bermuda,  it  might  well  have 
been  supposed  that  even  the  fame  of  a  translator  of  Anacreon 
would  not  survive  transportation  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
London  society  would  forget  him  and  all  his  works  as  easily  as 
it  had  taken  him  up.    And  no  doubt  this  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  any  one  else  :   but  Moore  bore  a  charmed  life.    To  him 
exile  meant  simply  reculer  pour  mieux  satUer,    He  did  not 
indeed  like  Bermuda,  and  he  detested  the  United  States  :  never- 
theless he  made  friends  there,  as  he  did  everywhere  :    and  his 
western  experiences  provided  him  with  a  great  deal  of  new  *  copy ', 
or  rather,  a  new  and  interesting  setting  for  his  usual  theme  of 
Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang.    The  Odes  and  Epistles  are  mainly  the 
outcome  of  his  residence  and  travel  abroad.     (In  the  present 
edition  (Moore's  own  arrangement)  Poems  relating  to  America 
stand  by  themselves,  the  remaining  pieces  from  Odes  and  Epistles 
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being  included  among  Juvenile  Poems.)  Most  x>eople  will  agree 
that  this  volume  contains  as  good  serious  poetry  as  any  that 
Moore  ever  wrote.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  poetry  of  the  senses 
rather  than  of  the  spirit — voluptuously  tender  and  amatory, 
luscious  and  ornamental  as  LaUa  Rookh  and  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels  were  to  be  afterwards  :  full  of  the  '  simile  plus  moral ' 
machinery  which  the  poet  was  fond  of  all  his  life ;  diversified 
occasionally  by  a  burst  of  really  good  rhetoric,  as  in  the  Letter  to 
Lord  Forbes. 

Altogether  the  Odes  and  Epistles  contain  a  few  things  that  have 
somehow  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  a  great  many  that  are  as 
pretty  as  verse  can  be  that  is  not  beautiful.  Probably  even 
modern  criticism  will  agree  with  that :  and  as  for  the  public  of 
1805,  if  it  had  been  pleased  by  Anacreon  and  Thomas  Little,  it 
was  enraptured  by  the  Odes  and  Epistles. 

Their  publication  was  important  to  Moore's  Life.  Jeffrey 
reviewed  Moore  in  the  Edinburgh  with  strong  condemnation  of 
his  morals  rather  than  of  his  poetry :  and  Moore  was  so  much 
irritated  that  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Jeffrey.  The  poet  and 
critic  actually  met,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  police  officers  there  might  possibly  have  been  bloodshed— only 
possibly  :  for  scandal  continued  to  assert  (what  Moore  vigorously 
denied)  that  the  pistols  were  not  loaded  with  anything  more  than 
powder.  But  the  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  Moore  instead 
of  killing  one  enemy  gained  two  friends.  There  was  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  him  and  Jeffrey,  and  reconciliation  led  to  friendship. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Byron,  as  all  the  world  knows,  per- 
mitted himself  to  revive  the  joke  about  this  duel  and  to  talk 
of  *  Little's  leadless  pistol ',  whereupon  Moore  very  nearly 
called  him  out  too  :  but  in  the  end  the  pourparlers  which 
passed  between  the  parties  paved  the  way  for  Moore  and  Byron's 
long  and  close  intimacy.  Moore  made  friends  even  out  of  his 
quarrels. 

The  reception  of  Odes  aaid  Epistles  was  but  a  foretaste  of  fame. 
By  the  date  of  his  first  friendship  with  Byron  the  days  of  real 
success  had  begun  to  come.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  poems 
by  which  Moore  is  best  known — LaUa  Rookh  and  the  Irish 
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Mdodiea — were  both  wntten  to  a  publisher's  order.  An 
arrangement  was  made  in  1807  between  Moore  and  the  brothers 
Power,  according  to  which  Moore  was  to  write  the  words  for 
a  collection  of  Irish  Mehdies,  the  music  to  be  adapted  by  Steven- 
son from  national  airs  :  the  songs  were  to  be  issued  in  successive 
volumes.  The  result  shows  that  Messrs.  Power  knew  what  they 
were  about ;  for  whatever  else  of  Moore's  has  been  proved  to  be 
perishable  stuff,  the  Melodies  at  least  live  to-day  and  will  probably 
live  for  many  years  yet.  Charming  as  these  songs  are,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  Uterary  merit  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  permanence,  or  that  they  go  very  far  to  prove  Moore  a 
poet.  Music  has  been  here  as  elsewhere  a  strong  antiseptic. 
It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  worth  of  the  Irish  Melodies — difficult 
to  think  of  them  at  all — apart  from  their  often  delightful  music  ; 
but  at  least  they  show  that  Moore,  if  he  was  very  far  from 
possessing  the  true  l3nric  gift,  as  Bums  or  as  Shelley  possessed  it, 
could  at  least  write  an  admirably  good  song ;  which  is  an  altogether 
different  accomplishment.  That  was  in  fact  his  true  and  genuine 
vocation.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  Moore's  Muse  is  really  and 
truly  racy  of  the  soil,  expressive  (as  some  later  and  not  better 
poetry  has  been)  of  something  distinctly  un-English.  At  the 
risk  of  being  severely  censured  for  making  any  definite  state- 
ment about  that  most  indefinite  and  elusive  of  all  realities,  the 
*  Celtic  spirit ',  one  may  venture  to  assert  that  while  it  has 
been  caught  for  a  moment  by  an  Irish  singer  here  and  there — 
a  Mangan  or  a  Yeats  or  a  *  Moira  O'Neill ' — there  is  very  little  of 
it  in  the  Irish  Melodies,  There  is  nothing  in  Moore  that  is 
vague,  mystic,  intangible  :  everything  is  clear,  definite,  demon- 
strative rather  than  suggestive.  Every  Irishman  with  an  imagina- 
tion and  an  ear  for  music  will  find  the  very  spirit  of  his  country 
in  the  music  of  many  of  the  Melodies — ^in  '  Savourneen  Dheelish  ', 
or  *  The  Coolin  ',  or  (above  all)  *  Shule  Aroon  '.  But  he  will  not 
find  it  in  Moore's  words.  He  will  find  wit  in  abundance  and 
tenderness  and  graceful  and  charming  fancies — adornments  of 
literature  which  are  not  forbidden,  it  must  be  allowed,  even  to 
the  Saxon ;  but  hardly  anything  that  is  uniquely  and  charac- 
teristically  Irish.    Nevertheless   Moore    deserved    well   of   his 
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country.  At  least  he  provided  the '  national  spirit '  with  a  means 
of  expression  which,  if  not  the  expression  of  what  we  have  since 
been  taught  to  r^ard  as  real  popular  sentiment,  yet  could  by 
virtue  of  its  very  conventionalism  appeal  to  and  be  understood  by 
the  world ;  and  a  literature  which  later  Irish  '  patriots '  exploited 
to  the  full,  and  which  even  a  long  succession  of  Nationalist 
orators  has  not  succeeded  in  rendering  entirely  ridiculous. 
Picturesque  conventionalities  live  longest :  it  was  the  manner 
of  the  masters  of  the  Romantic  school  to  create  a  legendary  heroic 
figure  out  of  the  Celt — Scotch  Highlanders  or  *0'Rourkes, 
O'Tooles,  the  ragged  royal  blood  of  Tara ' — ^with  whom  indeed 
they  were  in  very  imperfect  sympathy.  Tteir  ability  popularized 
the  convention ;  and  even  now  it  sometimes  passes  for  reality. 
Moore  and  his  method  certainly  won  popularity  enough.  All 
the  En^sh-speaking  race  admired  his  Irish  Mdodies.  In 
Bjnron's  Judgement,  *  As  a  beam  o^er  the  face  of  the  waters,'  *  When 
he  who  adores  thee,'  *  Oh  blame  not  the  bard,'  *  Oh  breathe  not 
his  name,'  were  *  worth  all  the  epics  that  ever  were  composed  '. 
Even  the  '  Saxon  oppressor ',  still  loving  liberty  in  the  abstract 
while  he  took  care  to  dole  it  out  very  sparingly  to  Catholics, 
forgave  the  poet  for  patriotic  aspirations  so  delightfully  expressed. 
Indeed,  Moore's  '  Nationalism '  in  the  Melodies  was  purely  an 
affair  of  sentiment.  Bom  in  1779»  he  saw  or  professed  to  see 
in  Grattan's  Parliament,  Protestant  though  it  was,  the  dawn  of 
a  new  and  brighter  era  for  Ireland.  '  Ninety-eight '  for  him 
was  the  age  of  the  '  Ultimi  Bomanorum '.  He  had  been  the 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Emmet,  and  had  himself  been 
almost  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  conspiracy  while  he  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Trinity,  But  Moore  was  not  bom  to  be  a  rebel. 
Like  Mr.  Brooke  in  Middlemarch,  he  '  saw  what  it  might  lead  to ', 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  a  prudent  abstention.  That  was 
characteristic  of  Moore  always.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Whigs, 
if  a  candid  one  (*  But  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  to  hum, — 
So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb  ')  :  as  a  champion  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  a  foe  to  Protestant  supremacy  he 
was  a  nominal  ally  of  the  Whig  party  :  but  he  was  no  popular 
reformer,  and  rather  feared  the  legislation  of  1832.    Moore  had 
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not  the  Radical  temper  :  no  Irishman  has  :  it  is  the  failure  to 
realize  this  elementary  fact  which  causeis  disappointment  to 
English  politicians.  There  remained  with  him  an  imaginative 
enthusiasm  for  '  Ireland  a  nation ',  happy  and  '  free '  as  she 
might  have  been  in  some  legendary  golden  age ;  and  lines  like 

On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt — 
or 

We  tread  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Her  green  flag  glitters  o'er  us, 

The  &iends  we've  tried  are  at  our  side. 
And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us — 

only  mean  that  Moore  had  a  poet's  eye  for  the  mythical  glories 
of  his  country.  He  pleaded  eloquently  and  justly  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  he  was  never  an  anti-English  Nationalist,  and 
could  even  talk — quite  in  a  Saxon  vein— of  *  those  unfortunate 
Irish,  who  are  always  in  some  scrape  or  other,  either  rebelling,  or 
blarneying,  or  starving  '.  England  meant  so  much  to  him  that 
he  could  not  really  sympathize  with  O'Connell  and  Repeal.  For 
all  that.  Catholic  Ireland,  proud  of  the  first  Irish  singer — ^and 
a  singer  who  was  also  a  true  patriot — welcomed  him  as  a  heaven- 
bom  genius  :  '  Tom  Moore  '  was  for  many  years  the  idol  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  even  Protestant  Irishmen — 
never  very  ready  to  admit  merit  of  any  kind  in  a  political 
opponent— allowed  that  if  he  was  a  bad  politician  he  was  a  good 
poet.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Byron's  enthusiasm  for 
Moore  rose  to  its  height.  *  There  is  nothing,'  he  writes  in  1813, 
*  that  Moore  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but  seriously  set  about  it. 
In  society '  (Byron  would  allow  a  man  to  be  a  poet  if  he  liked, 
but  it  was  essential  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the  world)  *  he  is 
gentlemanly,  gentle,  and  altogether  more  pleasing  than  any 
individual  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.'  The  Byronic  class- 
list  of  poets  is  worth  recording — ^first,  Scott ;  second,  Rogers ; 
third,  Moore  and  Campbell ;  fourth,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  ;  and  then  *  The  Many  '.  Poets'  judgements  on  each 
other  are  rarely  final. 
The  publication  of  the  Melodies  went  on  intermittently  till 
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1835.    But  some  years  after  it  began  Moore  had  more  serious 
work  (or  what  he  considered  such)  on  hand. 

It  is  probable  that  in  our  more  critical  and  pwhaps  more 
prosaic  age  very  few  publishers  would  be  prepared  to  offer  £3,000 — 
eyen  to  a  popular  favourite — for  an  Oriental  tale.  Such,  however, 
were  the  terms  of  the  commissicm  proposed  by  Longmans  to 
Moore  in  1812,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  investment  turned  out 
ill  for  the  publisher.  Moore  entered  eon  amore  into  the  task  of 
assimilating  the  legends  of  the  gorgeous  East,  which  became  more 
gorgeous  as  seen  through  the  conventional  poetic  tnura  which 
could  turn  a  suburban  dinner-party  for  him  into  an  Olympian 
banquet — ^when  he  was  writing  serious  poetry.  Lalla  Bookh  had 
an  immediate  and  complete  success  :  Longmans  had  gauged  the 
public  taste  quite  correctly.  The  poem  was  translated  into  many 
languages.  Moore's  friend  Luttrell  congratulated  him  on  its  being 
sung  '  in  the  streets  of  Ispahan  '.  Few  can  dogmatize  about  the 
literary  standards  of  Ispahan :  what  is  at  first  sight  rather  remark- 
able is  that  LaUa  Rookh  should  have  been  sung  in  the  streets  of 
London.  At  any  rate,  we  have  lost  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  oriental 
apologue ;  and  if  some  of  Moore's  sentimental  beauties  remain 
familiar  to  us — *  Oh  ever  thus — from  childhood's  hour '  for 
instance — it  is  parody  as  much  as  admiration  that  keeps  their 
memory  green.  Much  of  LaUa  Roolch,  for  all  its  prettiness,  does 
not  rise  far  above  the  level  of  respectable  operatic  libretto.  It 
is  for  the  stage — ^the  operatic  stage ;  and  perhaps  the  truest 
appreciation  was  that  of  the  Qerman  Court  where  these  ajiologues 
were  acted  with  great  success  by  a  distinguished  company — 
Serenities  and  Transparencies  taking  the  parts  of  Peris  and 
Fire-worshippers  and  Veiled  Prophets.  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
very  surprising  that  quite  serious  critics  should  have  admired 
this  kind  of  literature;  much  less  that  'Dear  Lalla  Bookh' 
should  have  delighted  generations  of  schoolgirls.  Anything 
akin  to  Byronism  and  the  Byronic  hero— and  Moore's  heroes  have 
something  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Laras  and  Manfreds,  though 
neither  their  passion  nor  their  pessimism — was  sure  to  be 
dear  to  the  romantic  hearts  of  the  public  of  1820.  Moreover, 
if  many  respectable  persons  might  be  shocked  by  the  rebel  temper 
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written.  In  1821  Moore  returned  to  England,  though  even 
now  with  some  trepidation  ('  bought  a  pair  of  mustachios,  by 
advice  of  the  women,  as  a  mode  of  disguising  myself),  and 
another  series — The  Fudges  in  England — ^appeared  eventually 
in  1835.  Here  Miss  Fudge,  the  original  prima  donna,  is  now 
a  lady  of  wealth  and  a  certain  age,  courted  by  pietistic  fortune- 
hunters.  The  whole  thing  is  a  skit  on  the  Low  Church  revival 
of  the  *  twenties  '.  Clearly  the  press  wanted  pens  like  this,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Moore  became  a  regular  contributor 
of  satirical  verse  to  the  Times,  That  journal  was  not  yet  at 
the  zenith  of  its  greatness.  It  was  not  the  arbiter  of  politics, 
and  Barnes,  the  editor,  was  not  a  Belane:  to  be  connected 
with  the  Times  was  no  great  matter  for  pride.  But  a  Whig  (nrgan, 
with  sufficient  vogue  in  political  circles,  could  give  Moore  what 
he  wanted — a  medium  for  making  fun  of  various  things  and 
people ;  and  fun,  too,  which  was  pretty  lucrative.  To  throw 
off  these  metrical  jests  came  naturally  to  him  :  it  was  '  no  more 
difficile  Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  '.  In  fact  he  could  not 
help  doing  =  it^  though  he  realized  (as  he  sa3rs  in  the  Journal) 
that  he  ought  to  be  flying  at  higher  game. 

The  little  volume  called  Cctsh,  Cam,  and  CaiholicSy  consists  of 
squibs  contributed  to  the  Times  from  1826  to  1828.  There  had 
been  another  before  this,  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress  (1819). 
But  through  half  his  lifetime  Moore  was  always  publishing  the 
expression  of  the  passing  mood — epigram,  pasquinade,  versicles 
sometimes  grave,  more  often  gay — ^in  various  newspapers  and 
magazines  :  it  is  these  that  make  up  his  Miscellaneous  Poems  and 
Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems,  Most  of  them  have  gone  the 
way  of  ephemeral  verse.  Here  and  there  one  finds  something 
that  has  contrived  to  live,  not  so  much  by  that  different  kind  of 
humour  which  has  since  gone  to  the  making  of  the  best  '  light 
verse ',  as  by  sheer  smartness  of  expression :  such  as  the 
memorable  question,  *  Why  is  a  Pump  like  Viscount  Castlereagh  ? ' 
or  the  lines  on  Lord  Lauderdale — 

Bright  Peer !    to  whom  Nature  and  Berwickshire  gave 
A  humour  endowed  with  effects  so  provoking 

That  whenever  the  House  is  imusually  grave 

You  may  always  be  sure  that  Lord  Lauderdale's  joking ! 
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No  one  has  been  so  copious  as  Moore  in  this  kind,  and  hardly 
any  one  perhaps  so  good  :  none  certainly  so  sparkling.  Praed, 
who  wrote  much  political  verse  at  the  same  period  or  a  little 
latter,  cannot  stand  beside  him.  But  then  Moore  could  not  have 
written  The  Vicar. 

Moore  was  an  excellent  squib-writer,  but  he  had  not  the 
makings  of  a  good  satirist.  Too  much  of  a  sentimentalist  to 
be  like  Horace,  he  had  too  little  scietxi  indigncUio  to  be  a  Juvenal. 
It  was  not  his  nature  to  be  angry  with  society.  He  disliked 
and  laughed  at  a  number  of  things  and  people,  undoubtedly. 
He  had  a  sneer  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
and  dullards,  and  Protestant  supremacy.  But  a  wilderness  of 
Orangemen  would  not  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  world  : — 

They  may  rail  at  this  Ufe — since  the  hour  I  began  it 
I  found  it  a  life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss  : 

nothing  would  have  made  him  a  Byron  or  a  Shelley  in  regard  to 
the  established  order  of  society ;  and  his  satire,  such  as  it  was, 
was  so  essentially  good-humoured  that  it  made  him  hardly  any 
enemies. 

Indeed,  until  the  last  sad  years  few  men  can  have  had  a 
pleasanter  existence ;  even  then,  deeply  as  he  felt  the  loss  of 
his  children,  and  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  own  failing  intellect, 
the  buoyant-tempered  man  could  hardly  suffer  as  keenly  as  he 
had  enjoyed.  Till  then,  at  least,  he  warmed  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life.  He  valued  domestic  happiness  above  all,  and  for 
many  years  had  that  in  full  measure :  no  man  was  ever  more 
fortunately  married  :  and  thoroughly  enjoying  social  intercourse, 
he  had  plenty  of  that  as  well.  Formed  to  please  and  to  be  pleased, 
he  mixed  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  preferably  *  The 
Great '  and  such  society  as  he  met  in  the  Holland  House  circle. 
There,  while  no  doubt  *  Tommy  loved  a  lord ',  it  is  equally  certain 
that  lords  loved  him.  *  Tom  Moore  '  was  welcome  wherever  he 
went,  f^ted  and  admired,  flattered  in  private  and  rapturously 
received  in  public.  It  is  true  that  he  was  always  ill  off  for 
money,  and  had  to  work  hard  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
But  if  paupertaa  imjndit  audax  ut  veraua  faceret — and  prose  too— 
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it  was  no  more  than  an  additional  incentive  to  the  doing  of 
what  came  naturally  to  him ;  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
independence,  or  prevent  his  refusing  pecuniary  help  or  lucrative 
work  when  the  one  would  have  offended  his  scrupulous  delicacy 
or  the  other  might  have  been  uncongenial.  Moore  was  never 
a  literary  hack.  But  work  was  constantly  pressed  upon  so  deft 
and  popular  a  craftsman,  and  he  wrote  on  a  large  variety  of 
subjects.  His  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  include 
an  essay  on  '  The  Fathers ',  and  another  on  '  German  Rationalism ' 
among  other  and  distinctly  lighter  exercises.  He  was  the  most 
industrious  of  litterateurs — like  many  of  his  trade  turning  more 
as  the  years  went  on  to  the  writing  of  prose  :  by  which,  indeed, 
it  appears  that  he  wished  to  be  judged,  rather  than  by  verse. 

Moore's  prose  ranges  over  much  the  same  field  as  his  verse, 
with  which  indeed  it  has  often  a  good  deal  in  common.  Captain 
Rock  and  the  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Religion, 
— both  polemical  satires,  directed  respectively  against  English 
misgovemment  of  Ireland  and  the  claim  of  Protestantism  to  be 
the  only  true  form  of  Christianity — are  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  that  produced  many  of  the  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems  : 
the  same  tender  and  luscious  treatment  of  a  romantic  motive 
pervades  the  Songs  and  Ballads  or  the  Odes  and  Epistles  and 
The  Epicurean,  This  last,  indeed,  was  originally  designed  as 
a  poem,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  prose  romance ;  but 
those  who  prefer  a  poetical  form  can  read  the  same  story  in 
Alciphron,  The  prose  version  runs  with  that  rather  stilted 
conventional  fluency  which  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
possession  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  its  manner 
suggests  a  link  between  Lalla  Rookh  and  the  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  :  one  sees  the  genesis  of  Lytton ;  and  like  all  Moore's 
serious  and  sentimental  work,  it  abounds  in  imagery.  Careful 
critics  have  counted  I  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of  similes  in 
the  Life  of  Sheridan,  a  sympathetic  biography  which  is  probably 
still  read  by  students  of  politics.  All  the  world  knows  the  Life 
of  Byron,  and  the  story  which  hangs  thereby — ^how  Moore, 
acting  on  his  own  and  others'  judgement,  sanctioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  autobiographical  notes  left  in  his  charge  by  the 
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poet.  Our  inquisitive  age  sometimes  blames  the  Life  for 
a  similar  suppression  of  personal  detail  which  would  surely  be 
interesting  because  it  was  scandalous  enough  for  Moore  to  keep 
it  back  :  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Byron  is  sufficiently 
revealing.  It  was  popular  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  and  is 
still  Moore's  most  admired  prose  work.  None  of  the  rest,  indeed, 
are  now  much  in  demand  :  least  of  all  perhaps  his  latest  and 
largest  book,  the  four-volume  History  of  Ireland  which  was 
contributed  to  Lardnefs  Cyclopaedia,  between  1835  and  1846. 

Moore  is  not  hkely  to  live  by  his  prose — except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned  with  the  always  interesting  personality  of  Byron. 
Yet  he  valued  himself  on  his  prose  work  rather  than  on  his  poetry. 
That,  he  knew,  had  not  the  stufiE  that  makes  immortality  :  and 
indeed  Lalla  Rookh,  his  most  admired  creation,  enjoyed  a  very 
short-lived  popularity  :  the  Tennysonian  age  was  not  much 
moved  by  Moore's  sentimentalities.  Moore,  in  fact,  was  a  very 
much  better  critic  of  his  own  poetry  than  most  of  the  admirers — 
Byron  included — who  told  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  One 
can  only  record  the  literary  likes  and  dislikes  of  our  forefathers. 
Diversities  of  aesthetic  taste  do  not  admit  of  explanation  :  we 
have  other  ideas,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  perhaps  the 
standards  of  a  public  which  preferred  Rogers  to  Wordsworth 
are  better  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  a  museum  of 
curiosities.  But  the  special  character  of  Moore's  public  and  its 
relation  to  himself  may  at  least  be  noted.  After  all,  '  rank  and 
fashion'  counted  for  more  among  the  reading  public  than  it  does 
at  present.  In  the  circles  in  which  Moore  mostly  moved  and 
for  which  he  wrote,  there  were  many  then  as  there  are  many 
now  who  would  call  a  good  song- writer  a  poet :  and  Moore 
was  certainly  a  good  song-writer.  Moreover,  he  and  Byron 
gave  their  *  fashionable '  audiences  exactly  what  the  hearers 
wanted — Byron  rhetoric  and  real  passion,  Moore  rhetoric  and 
sentiment,  which  did  yery  nearly  as  well  as  real  passion,  and 
does  duty  for  it  not  infrequently.  Moore  profited  enormously 
by  the  vogue  of  Byronism — ^being  himself  in  his  serious  moods 
superficially  a  sort  of  optimistic  Byron,  minus  the  Byronic 
gloom.    He  was  artificial,  no  doubt :  but  it  was  a  pleasing,  and 
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on  the  whole  a  noyel,  kind  of  axtificiality.  Above  all  Moore  was 
very  easy  to  understand,  and  the  kind  of  public  for  which  he 
wrote  will  never  trouble  itself  about  anything  else.  Poetry  is  its 
delasaeiment ;  and  nowadays  it  prefers  fiction. 

Moore  was  eminently  a  man  of  his  own  age,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  common  mind  of  his  contemporaries  :  and  the  common 
taste  of  every  age  admires  those  who  are  most  like  itself.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  measure  of  Moore's  popularity  is  the 
unpopularity  of  the  major  poets  who  had  to  wait  long  for  proper 
appreciation,  but  who  have  now  far  outshone  such  minora  sidera 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  Bowles,  Campbell,  and  Rogers. 
Of  course  the  men  of  the  early  decades  ought  to  have  known 
better — but  the  fact  remains  that  Byron  called  the  Excursion 
a  *  drowsy,  frowsy  poem  ',  that  Praed  talked  of  *  old  Bentham's 
prose,  old  Wordsworth's  verses  ',  as  the  epitome  of  dullness,  and 
that  the  Quarterly  said  that  Keats  would  never  do.  The  real 
literary  movement  of  the  time  went  on  quite  apart  from  the 
public  for  which  Moore  wrote  and  which  understood  and  admired 
him — a  public  which,  being  intensely  prosaic  at  heart  and  senti- 
mental without  being  reflective,  had  no  real  use  for  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  did  not  care  much  for  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt, 
and  Iamb.  Nor  did  Moore  himself  move  much  in  the  circles  of 
these  immortals.  Circumstances  brought  him  pretty  often  into 
contact  with  Wordsworth,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  distant 
respect  due  to  a  great  poet— one,  that  is,  who  was  considered  by 
good  judges  to  be  a  great  poet,  but  by  whose  attitude  towards 
hfe  and  society  a  singer  who  was  by  no  means  a  recluse  himself 
might  be  excusably  surprised.  Moore's  judgement  of  Keats  is 
not  on  record  :  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
have  fully  appreciated  the  *  Hellenic '  spirit.  Shelley,  the  *  poets' 
poet ',  might  have  appealed  to  him  more  strongly,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  Shelley  admired  much  in  Moore ;  but  (apart  from 
differ^ices  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  right  and  decent  in  private 
life)  no  respecter  of  the  convenances  could  really  admire  a 
visionary  enthusiast  and  a  dangerous  Radical,  who  was  considered 
to  exercise  a  bad  influence  over  the  already  discontented  mind 
of  Byron.    Moore  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with  Shdley's  revolu- 
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tionary  ideas,  and  was  ^  perplexed  by  that  sublimity,  losing  itself 
in  its  own  vagueness,  which  so  much  characterized  the  writings 
of  Lord  Byron's  extraordinary  friend '.  He  himself  suffered 
from  no  divine  discontent,  nor  was  he  in  advance  of  his  age : 
and  (therefore  perhaps)  he  left  no  enduring  mark  on  the  thought 
and  literature  of  his  age.  But  he  wrote  much  that  pleased  his 
own  generation,  and  might  still  please  us  :  and  if  few  will  claim 
that  he  is  a  great  poet,  yet  shining  literary  and  social  talent 
combined  with  absolute  simplicity  and  uprightness  of  life  make 
him  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  present  edition  exactly  reproduces  the  text  and  arrange- 
ment of  Moore's  poems  as  they  were  printed  under  his  own 
supervision  in  1841.  The  editor  has  omitted  the  historical 
Preface  which  accompanied  each  of  the  ten  original  volumes ; 
such  notes  as  are  not  strictly  explanatory  ;  the  Appendix  follow- 
ing the  Irish  Melodies^  no  part  of  which  has  much  interest  for 
modern  readers,  while  some  of  it  is  not  even  by  Moore's  hand  ; 
and  the  prose  tale  called  The  Epicurean — a  prose  version  of 
Alciphron,  But  he  has  never  presumed  to  tamper  with  the 
form  or  order  of  the  poems  themselves  which  was  approved  by 
Moore's  own  mature  judgement.  To  follow  the  example  of 
some  comparatively  recent  editors,  and  to  print  poems  as  they 
originally  appeared  rather  than  as  their  author  subsequently 
wished  them  to  be  read,  is  surely  illogical  and  unjust.  On  the 
same  principle,  we  should  print  the  erased  but  still  legible  words 
of  a  manuscript  instead  of  those  substituted  by  the  author,  or  set 
aside  the  last  will  of  a  testator  in  favour  of  an  earlier  one.  Further, 
editors  who  adopt  this  method  are  not  consistent.  If  they  omit 
the  *  Thomas  Little  '  poems  which  Moore's  later  judgement  sup- 
pressed for  being  too  erotic,  why  do  they  retain  The  Grecian 
GirVs  Dream  in  its  first  form,  which  was  subsequently  altered  by 
Moore  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  ?  There  is  only  one  safe 
rule  in  these  matters — to  retain  what  the  author  wished  to 
survive,  and  to  exclude  what  he  wished  to  perish.  On  this 
principle  it  has  seemed  best  to  follow  the  arrangement  of  the 
ten-volume  edition.    Editors  who  depart  from  this  sequence 
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appear  to  do  so  on  chronological  grounds — at  least  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  other  justification  they  have  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  and  do 
not  apply  that  principle  rigorously  to  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
or  the  Songs  and  Ballads^  which,  if  arranged  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  first  appearance  (and  the  date  of  many  must  be 
quite  conjectural)  would  be  scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the 
volume. 

How  far  the  order  of  poems  in  the  present  edition  is  chrono- 
logical— it  is  so,  but  very  roughly — can  best  be  shown  by  the 
appended  list  of  Moore's  volumes  as  originally  pubUshed,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance. 


Poems. 


Odes  of  Anacreon  .  .  .  1800 
Poems  of  Thomas  Little.  .  1801 
Odes  and  Epistles  .  .  .  1806 
Irish  Melodies  .  1807  [to  1836] 
Corruption  and  Intolerance  .  1809 
The  Sceptic  ....  1809 
M.P.  or  the  Blue  Stocking  .     1811 

Twopenny  Post  Bag  .     1813 

National  Airs  .         .         .1815 

Sacred  Songs.  .  .  .  1816 
LallaRookh  ....  1817 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris    .         .1818 


Replies  to  Fudges  in  Paris 

Rhymes  on  the  Road 

Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress 

Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance 

Loves  of  the  Angels 

Evenings  in  Greece  . 

Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics 

Legendary  Ballads   .' 

Summer  Fete  . 

Fudge  Family  in  England 

Alciphron 


1819 
1819 
1819 
1823 
1823 
1825 
1828 
1830 
1831 
1835 
1839 


Prose  Works. 


Captain  Rock  .         .         .     1824 

Epicurean      ....     1827 
Life  of  Sheridan      .         .         .     1828 


Life  of  Byron  ....  1830 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Orentleman.  1833 
History  of  Ireland    .         1835  [to  1846] 


Most  of  the  volumes  of  verse  were  republished  in  toto  in  1841, 
with  alterations  here  and  there  of  individual  pieces.  Others  were 
dismembered,  and  the  fragments  either  suppressed  or  incorporated 
in  newly  formed  groups  :  for  instance,  most  of  the  '  T.  Little ' 
poems  and  some  of  the  Odes  and  Epistles  go  to  make  up  what 
now  stand  as  Juvenile  Poems,  the  Poems  relating  to  America 
being  taken  out  of  the  Odes  and  Epistles  and  forming  a  separate 
unit.  Similarly,  the  MisceUaneovs  and  Satirical  and  Humorous 
Poems  are  a  blend  of  Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics,  a  few  verses  from 
Tom  Crib's  Memorial,  and  a  great  many  pieces  which  had  never 
before  1841  appeared  elsewhere  than  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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AN  ODE 

BY  THE   TRANSLATOR 


EIII  pobtvois  Tanr}<ri, 
Tyios  iroT*  d  fifXiaTTj^ 

'iXapOS  ffXcoV  €K€lTOj 

f/ltOuMv  re  Kcu  \vpi^Mv* 
Kpxpi  avTov  ol  8*  tpoarts 
*Aira\oi  ffwtxopewrav* 
V)  fi€\ri  ra  rrfi  Kv0rjprjs 
"EiroiUy  ^XTi^  o'iffTovs' 
'O  5c  \(vKa  nop^vpoiffi 
Kpiva  aw  fioboiffi  vkt^as, 
£^iA.€{  (m<pojv  ytpovra' 
*H  8c  0(aojv  avaaaay 
SO^IH  iror*  €f  OXvpLwov 
Effopojff*  Av€tHp€evTaj 
"Effopuffa  rov9  tpurtKy 
"TnofJL€idia<T(raf  «ire" 
So^,  5'  &5  AvoKpfovra 
Tov  ao<ponar€v  dwaPTOJV, 
KaX€ov(rty  oi  <ro<pi9Taty 
Tt,  yepojv^  rtov  fiiov  fxfv 
To(s  (poufftf  r<p  Avcu^y 


K'  ovK  €fxoi  fcpareiv  e^ojKas ; 
Tt  <pi\r)pa  rri9  KvBrjpriSf 
Tt  KvirfWa  tov  AvaioVj 
Af€t  7*  €Tpv<f}rf(Tas  a5a;y, 

OVK  tflOVS  VO^LOVS  SlbcUTKQtVf 

OvK  (fxov  Kaxofv  awrov ; 
*0  8c  Ti;tos  fi€ki<TTris 
MrjTC  Sv<TXfpcuv€y  ^ijcrt, 
'Oriy  0(a,  aov  7*  avtv  fxtv, 
*0  co^cyraroy  avavruv 
Uapa  Tftiv  co<pcav  KaXovfmt' 
^iXtoif  mojj  \vpi^o)f 
Mcra  TOJV  icdKojv  yifvcuKouv 
A<p€\cus  8c  repTTva  iroufo;, 
*fls  \vpTf  yapy  eixop  rirop 
Avctnv€i  pLOVOVS  fpcaras' 
*ClS€  fitOTOV  yaXrjvijv 
^tkfcuv  paXiora  iravroJVy 
Ov  ao<pos  fxfKojdos  ttfii ; 
Tty  aoifxuTfpos  fitv  ^ari ; 


CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  ODE 

SUGGESTED   BY  AN   EMINENT  GREEK  SCHOLAR 


'Em^  irop(pvpiois  rdvifffi 
TijtcJy  TTor*  (i^onoibs 
i\ap6i  yeXSfv  l^eiro, 
pttOvarv  TC  koI  XvfnCiuV 
ir€fi  8*  avrbv  dfi^*  Epurts 

I.  TTopc^vpeoisvoxtrisyllabica.  Anaec  Frasm. 
zxix.  3.  ed.  Fischer,  irop^vpci;  t*  'A^poStn). 
Anacr.  Fragm.  xxxvi.  1.  anftaCpn  deOrc  /xc 
ncp4>vpiji,  ut  legendnm  iplane  ex  Athenaeo. 
*AXt7rop0vpoiy  T<un)<ri  dixit  Fseud-Anacreoiv 


Em  p^hivois  ramiiTi 


_»  t 


Ti/tos  iroT    6  fiiXiffrrfs 


AfjL<pi  avTOV  01  8*  E/Kvrcy 

Od.  viii.^  2.  Theocr.  Id.  xy.  12$,  »op^upcoi  8« 
ram^ref  afw,  fiaAaict6 repot  virvw. 

5.  Tmesis  pro  auL4>€xopevov,  Theocr.  Id.  vit. 
142.  iTMTwi^o  $ov$aX  ircpl  iriBoueay  oft^l  fAcXiacrat, 
h,  e,  ofi^circDTWKro. 
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rpofifpois  wHJiy  xop*vQ¥^ 
ra  /ScXcfiy*  6  ft|y  KvO^pirp 
iwoUi  mak^y  iiaravs 
mtpo&ras,  kit  lupajuvmi''       9 
6  b^  Kiviek  KoXXiipvkkois 
icpha  aiy  pddotai  «X^<v, 
€^(Aci  ari^oir  yipmrra, 
Hur^  8'  fifBin  If  ^OkvfAwov 
So^if  0iatva  fiaaa, 
iffopSfff*  'Ayaitp4wTay  1 5 

kffop&ca  r*^  "EfMmu, 

X6tP'% — ivtl  fiporSaw  ck  roirro 
tcakiovai  ^v\a  Miana^         19 

ri,  yipcov,  fMT^p  6Mkis 
0t6rov  rpifioy  t€ov  filv 
fjLCToL  rStv  koKSjv  *^p^t»Vy 
/ji€Tct  rod  fcaXov  Auceiov, 
ifil  S'  SatXci^AriCcis;       2$ 
ri  ^IXrffJM  rifS  Kv^/^i/v, 
ri  /rvircXXa  rov  Auaeov, 
kaatt  rfnKpwif  dcidctf, 

kixbv  06  Xaxoiiv  doarov ;       30 
6  9i  T'f/ios  /Jit\<ft96ff 
2iF  7ra(>^/e  v6oy  76  lafj  f*oi 
XaXimuvej  <P^<t\  dvtvBe 
iori  ffcC  ao<phs  mxA,o9/4cu 
vapdi  rSnf  coff>w  dw&prtify, 
^XioOf  mat,  Xvpi^Wf  36 

fierci  rSw  Kakunf  ywatKoVf 
d(J>€km  Sk  rtpirvd  irai^w 
KiOdpri  ydpj  &s  xiap  pt^v, 
Svawft  POPOVS  "Epcoras. 
fiiSrov  52  rijy  yakqvrp^       41 
ipiXftoy  fidXtffra  vcarratPf 
ffwphs  ov  /x€A^5i$r  c{/u  ; 
ri  ffo<pwr€pov  yivoir*  &y ; 
kpik^w  (Tcip&rtpot  rh;        45 


'AwoXm  €V¥4xopfvcav 
Evocd,  ^x^  ofarovs 


l*fiSc 


$(kLaw  ayaaca 


Tuofit^mac^  cure 


ODw  «/«ow  voptovs  Jkhaaicwv 
GOtc  tpLW  \ax«aP  awrop 

'Oti,  ^Jffi,  <ro!;  7'  aptv  pi€v 
*0  croi^otTtirds  Sttravtojp 


*fij  Xt/pi;  7a/?,  <;:iov  i;Top 
*RJk  fitoTov  yaXrprrjp 
Ov  <ro<ffOt  peX^iof  €tfu 
TTp  eo<pwrtp(x  pttv  tan 


6,  Pseud-Anacr.  Od.  lii.  12.  rpoM<v>oc(  votup 
Xopm€u 

7,  lOk  o  Mcr,  Aib~«^  2e,  tl^.  Bion.  Id.  t,  82. 
X«*  Mcv  oiOTMs,  ( ht  I*  cvc  TO^  ifi^^t  «•  r.  A.  itir 
d^n  de  Ameribua. 

8,  9.  «»•»»»'  cii  Mtpaupov,^  I^ead-Amer.  Od. 
xxvni.  18.  TO  6«  PKi^ifLa  pw  oAifMuv  |  ovo  mv 


10,  XI.  K«AA«4tiAXM«— ^M&H<ru  Fseud-AiMier. 
Od.  Y.  3L  npaiov  rb  saAJlL«^AA<ir. 

13.  Tmesis  p»  jcam^cxra.  Pseud-Amicr.  Od. 
UL.  lb.  mim  «*  «v0w  Av;f>«K  w^af .  h.  e.  api^^an. 

1&  Sapfde  OMfic,  quo  T«vro  referatnr.   Eurip. 


Phoen.  12.  tovto  ^^  fraTijp  |  iBtio.  h.  e.  rovTo 
opofia,      fiporiv  ^vKa  vavra    adunibnittUll  OX 
FBeud-Anacr.   Od.   ui.  4.  fupinttp   M    ^A« 
ffoyrtt. 
21.  Pfead-Anaer.  Od.  xxiv.  2.  ^t^rm;  r^^*' 

hitV9lP, 

35.  Aefch.  £iiiiMii.508.  mi»^'  t'^t  I  «^P^  !^i^> 

7^2,  nmpiac  roar  yc  |(U}  fioi  ;c«LW>rc«««,  ne  mnuUr 
nUunuin  m  me  mni.  IL  Y.  138.  'Hpi),  yA^  y«Ai^ 
irtuw  »«pic  Mor.  8lmlleiii  posHioncm  partico* 
lamm  ftif  pn%,  exhibet  pMUd-Aaacr.  Od.  zjlviii. 
la. 
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ODES  OP  ANACBEON 


Of  his  person  and  phjsiogiioiny  time  hae  preserved  such  uncertain  memorials, 
that  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  pencil  to  fancj  ;  and  few  can  read  the 
Odes  ci  Anacreon  without  imagining  to  themselves  the  form  of  the  animated  old 
bard,  crowned  with  roses,  and  singing  cheerfully  to  his  lyre.  But  the  head  of 
Anacreon,  prefixed  to  this  work,^  has  been  considered  so  authentic,  that  we 
scarcely  could  be  justified  in  the  omission  of  it ;  and  some  have  even  thought 
that  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  benevolent  suavity  of  expression  which 
should  characterise  the  countenance  of  such  a  poet. 

After  the  very  enthusiastic  eulogiums  bestowed  both  by  ancients  and  modems 
upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon  •,  we  need  not  be  diffident  in  expressing  our  raptures 
at  their  beauty,  nor  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  most  polished  remains  of 
antiquity.*  They  are,  indeed,  all  beauty,  all  enchantment.*  He  steals  us  so 
insensibly  along  with  him,  that  we  sympathise  even  in  his  excesses.  In  his 
amatory  odes  there  is  a  delicacy  of  compliment  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
ancient  poet.  Love  at  that  period  was  rather  an  unrefined  emotion :  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  animated  more  by  passion  than  by  sentiment.  They 
knew  not  those  little  tendernesses  which  form  the  spiritual  part  of  affection ; 
their  expression  of  feeling  was  therefore  rude  and  unvaried,  and  the  poetry  of 
love  deprived  it  of  its  most  captivating  graces.  Anacreon,  however,  attained 
some  ideas  of  this  purer  gallantry ;  and  the  same  delicacy  of  mind  which  led 
him  to  this  refinement,  prevented  him  aJso  from  yielding  to  the  freedom  of 
language,  which  has  sullied  the  pages  of  all  the  other  poets.  Hia  descriptions  are 
warm ;  but  the  warmth  is  in  the  ideas,  not  the  words.  He  is  sportive  without 
being  wanton,  and  ardent  without  being  licentious.  His  poetic  invention  is 
always  most  brilliantly  displayed  in  those  allegorical  fictions  which  so  many  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate,  though  all  have  confessed  them  to  be  inimitable.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  these  odes,  and  they  int^^est  by  their 
innocence,  as  much  as  they  fascinate  by  their  beauty.  They  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  be  the  very  infants  of  the  Muses,  and  to  lisp  in  numbers. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  ot  enthusiastic  partiality  by  those  who  have  read  and 
felt  the  original ;  but,  to  others,  I  am  conscious,,  this  should  not  be  the  lanjguage 
of  a  transmtor,  whose  faint  reflection  at  such  beauties  can  but  ill  justify  his 
admiration  of  them. 


1  It  is  taken  from  the  Blbliotlieca  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus.  Bellori  has  copied  the  same  head 
into  his  Imagines.  Johannes  Faber,  in  his 
description  of  the  coin  of  Ursinus,  mentions 
another  head  on  a  very  beautiful  cornelian,, 
which  he  supposes  was  worn  in  a  ring  by  some 
admirer  of  the  poet.  In  the  Iconographia  of 
Canini  there  is  a  yontbfiil  head  of  Anacreon 
from  a  Grecian  medal,  with  the  letters  TEI02 
around  it ;  on  the  reverse  there  is  a  Keptune, 
holding  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin, 
with  the  word  TIANQN  inscribed,  in  the  left ; 
*volendoci  denotare  (says  Canini)  che  quei 
cittadini  la  eooiaasero  in  honore  del  suo  com- 
patriots poeta.*  Tliere  is  also  among  the  coins 
of  De  Wilde  one  which,  though  it  bears  no 
eflfigy,  was  probably  struck  to  tb«  memory  of 
Anacreon.  It  has  the  word  THION,  encircled 
with  an  ivy  crown.  '  At  quidni  respicit  haec 
corona  Anacreontem,  nobilem  lyricum  7  '-^De 
Wilde. 

'  Besides  those  which  are  extant,  he  wrote 
hymns,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c.  Some  of  the 
epigrams  still  exist.  Horace,  in  addition  to 
the  mention  of  liim  (lib.  iv.  od.  9),  alludes  also 
to  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  rivalry  of  Cireo  and 


Penelope  in  the  affections  of  Ulysses,  lib.  i. 
od.  17 ;  and  the  scholiast  upon  Nicander  cites 
a  fragment  from  a  poem  upon  Sleep  by  Ana. 
ereon.  and  attributes  to  him  likewise  a  medi- 
cinal  treatise.  Fulgentius  mentions  a  work  of 
his  upon  the  war  oetween  Jupiter  and  the 
Titans,  and  the  origin  of  the  consecration  of 
the  eagle. 

'  See  Horace,  Sfaximus  Tyrius,  &c.  His 
style  (says  Scaliger)  is  sweeter  than  the  juice  of 
the  Indian  reed/ — Pbet  lib.  i.  cap.  44.  *  From 
the  softness  of  his  verses  (says  Olaus  Borri- 
ehins)  the  ancients  bestowed  on  him  the  epi- 
thets sweet,  delicate,  graceful,  &c. '—/)£?.% W«- 
iiones  Aeademicne^  de  Poetis,  diss.  2.  Scaliger 
again  praises  him  thus  in  a  pun  ;  speaking  of 
the  ftcAcK,  or  ode,  *  Anacreon  autem  non  solum 
dedit  haee  (mAi^  sed  etiam  in  ipsis  mella.' 

♦  'We  may  perceive,'  says  Vossfus,  *that 
the  iteration  of  his  words  conduces  very  much 
to  the  sweetness  of  his  stvle. '  Henry  Stephen 
remarks  the  same  beautv  in  a  note  on  the 
forty-fourth  ode.  This  figure  of  iteration  is 
his  most  appropriate  grace ;  but  the  modem 
wi'iters  of  Juvenilia  and  Basia  have  adopted  it 
to  an  excess  which  destroys  the  effect. 
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In  the  age  of  Anaoreon  mnno  and  poetry  were  inseparable.  These  kindred 
talents  were  for  a  long  time  associated,  and  the  poet  always  sung  his  own  com* 
poationB  to  the  lyre.  It  is  probable  tiiat  they  were  not  set  to  any  regular  air, 
but  rather  a  kind  of  mnsioal  recitation,  which  was  varied  according  to  the  fancy 
and  feelings  of  the  moment.^  The  poems  of  Anacreon  were  sung  at  banquets 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Aulus  Gellius^  who  tells  us  that  he  heard  one  of  the  odes 
performed  at  a  birthday  entertainment.' 

The  singular  beauty  of  our  poet's  style,  and  the  apparent  facility,  perhaps,  of 
his  metre  have  attracted,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
Some  of  these  have  succeeded  with  wonderful  felicity,  as  may  be  discerned  in 
the  few  odes  which  are  attributed  to  writers  of  a  later  period.  But  none  of  his 
emulat'Ors  have  been  half  so  dangerous  to  his  fame  as  those  Greek  ecclesiastics 
ot  the  early  ages,  who,  being  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority  to  their  great 
prototypes,  determined  on  removing  all  possibility  of  comparison,  and,  under 
a  semblance  of  moral  zeal,  deprived  the  world  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
treasures  cyf  ancient  times.  The  worics  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeue  were  9,mGDf  those 
flowers  of  Grecian  Uterature  which  thus  fell  breath  the  rude  hand  of  ecclesiastical 
presumption.  It  is  true  they  pretended  that  this  sacrifice  of  genius  was  hallowed 
by  the  interests  of  reli^on ;  but  I  have  already  assigned  the  jnost  probable 
motive ; '  and  if  Gregorms  Nazianzenus  had  not  written  Anacreontics,  we  might 
now  perhaps  have  the  works  of  the  Teian  unmutilated,  and  be  empowered  to  say 
eaniltingly  with  Horace, 

Nee  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas. 

The  zeal  by  which  these  bishops  professed  to  be  actuated,  gave  birth  more 
innocently,  indeed,  to  an  absurd  species  of  parody,  as  repugnant  to  piety  as  it  is 
to  taste,  where  the  poet  of  voluptuousness  was  made  a  preacner  of  the  gospel,  and 
his  muse,  like  the  Venus  in  armour  at  Lacedaemon,  was  arrayed  in  all  the  severi- 
ties of  priestly  instruction.  Such  was  the  Anacreon  JRecantatris,  by  Carolus  de 
Aquino,  a  Jesuit,  published  1701,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  palinodes  to  the 
several  songs  of  our  poet.  Such,  too,  was  the  Christian  Anacreon  of  Patriganus, 
another  Jesuit,  who  preposterously  transferred  to  a  most  sacred  subject  all  that 
the  Grecian  poet  had  dedicated  to  festivity  and  love. 

His  metre  has  frequently  been  adopted  by  the  modem  Latin  poets ;  and 
Scafiger,  Taubman,  iBarthius,  and  others,  have  shown  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncongenial  with  that  language.*     The  Anacreontics  of   Scaliger,   however. 


'  In  the  Paris  edition  there  are  fonr  of  the 
original  odes  set  to  music,  by  Le  Sueur,  Gossec, 
Menu],  and  Gherubini.  '  On  chante  du  Latin, 
et  de  l*Italien,'  says  Gail,  '  quelquefois  meme 
sans  les  entendre ;  qui  empSche  que  nous  ne 
chantions  des  odes  Grecques  ? '  The  chromatic 
learning  of  these  eomposers  is  very  unlike 
what  we  are  told  of  the  simple  meloay  of  the 
ancients ;  and  they  have  all,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  mistaken  the  accentuation  of  the  words. 

*  The  Parma  commentator  is  rather  careless 
in  referring  to  this  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius 
(lib.  xijc.  cap.  9).  The  ode  was  not  sung  by  the 
rhetorician  Julianus,  as  he  says,  but  by  the 
minstrels  of  both  sexes,  who  were  introduced 
at  the  entertainment. 

*  We  may  perceive  by  the  beginning  of  the 
first  hymn  of  Bishop  Synesius,  that  he  made 
Anacreon  and  Sappno  his  models  of  compo- 
sition. 


Aye  fioi,  Xiyeia  ^pfity^f 
Mera  Ti|t«v  ooiSar, 
Mera  Aeafiiav  tc  fioXvay, 

Margunius  and   Damascenus  were   likewise 
authors  of  pious  Anacreontics. 
*  Thus  too  Albertus,  a  Danish  poet  :-• 

Fidii  tui  minister 
Gaudebo  semper  esse, 
Gaudebo  semper  illi 
Litare  thure  mulso ; 
Gaudebo  semper  iUum 
Laudare  pumilillis 
Anacreonticillis. 

See  the  Jkuuah  Pods  collected  by  Bostgaard. 

These  pretty  littlenesses  defy  translation. 
A  beautiml  Anacreontic  by  Hugo  Grotios  may 
be  found  Lib.  i,  Farraginis. 
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scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  as  they  glitter  all  over  with  conceits,  and,  though 
oftea  elegant,  are  always  laboured.  The  beautiful  fictions  of  Angerianus  ^  pre- 
serve more  happily  than  any  others  the  deUcate  turn  of  those  allegorical  fables, 
which,  passing  so  frequently  through  the  mediums  of  version  and  imitation,  have 
generally  lost  their  finest  rays  in  the  transmission.  Many  of  the  Italian  poets 
have  indulged  their  fancies  upon  the  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  of  Anacreon. 
Bernardo  Tasso  first  introduced  the  metre,  which  was  afterwards  polished  and 
enriched  by  Chabriera  and  others.* 

To  judge  by  the  references  of  Degen,  the  German  language  abounds  in  Ana- 
creontic imitations ;  and  Hagedom '  is  one  among  many  who  have  assumed  him 
as  a  model.  La  Farre,  ChauUeu,  and  the  other  light  poets  of  France,  have  also 
professed  to  eultivate  the  muse  of  Tcos ;  but  they  have  attained  all  her  negli- 
gence with  little  of  the  simple  grace  that  embeUishes  it.  In  the  delfcate  bard  of 
Schiras  *  we  find  the  kindred  spirit  of  Anacreon :  some  of  his  gazelles,  or  songs, 
possess  all  the  character  of  our  poet. 

We  come  now  to  a  retrospect  of  the  editions  of  Anacreon.  To  Henry  Stephen 
we  are  indebted  for  having  first  recovered  his  remains  from  the  obscurity  in  which, 
so  singularly,  they  had  for  many  ages  reposed.  He  found  the  seventh  ode,  as 
we  are  told,  on«the  cover  of  an  old  book,  and  communicated  it  to  Victorius,  who 
mentions  the  circumstance  in  his  Vcwioiia  Readings.  Stephen  was  then  very 
young  ;  and  this  discovery  was  considered  by  some  critics  of  that  day  as  a  literary 
imposition.^  In  1554,  however,  he  gave  Anacreon  to  the  world,'  accompanied 
with  annotations  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  greater,  part  of  the  odes.  The  learned 
still  hesitated  to  receive  them  as  the  relics  of  the  Teian  bard,  and  suspected  them 
to  be  the  fabrication  of  some  monks  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  an  idea 
from  which  the  classic  muse  recoiled  ;  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  consulted  by 
Scaliger  and  Salmasius,  confirmed  the  antiquity  of  most  of  the  poems.  A  very 
inaccurate  copy  of  this  MS.  was  taken  by  Isaac  Vossius,  and  this  is  the  authority 
which  Barnes  has  followed  in  his  collation.  Accordingly  he  misrepresents  almost 
as  often  as  he  quotes ;  and  the  subsequent  editors,  relying  upon  his  authority, 
have  spoken  of  the  manuscript  with  not  less  confidence  than  ignorance.  The 
literary  world,  however,  has  at  length  been  gratified  with  this  curious  memorial 
of  the  poet,  by  the  industry  of  the  Abbe  Spaletti,  who  published  at  Borne,  in 
1781,  a  facsimile  of  those  pages  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  which  contained  the 
odes  of  Anacreon.' 

A  catalogue  has  been  given  by  Gail  of  all  the  different  editions  and  translations 
of  Anacreon.  Finding  their  number  to  be  much  greater  than  I  could  possibly 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  enumerat- 
ing only  those  editions  and  versions  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  collect ; 
and  which,  though  very  few,  are,  I  believe,  the  most  important. 


1  To  Angerianus  Prior  is  indebted  for  some 
of  his  happiest  mythological  subjects. 

2  See  Cfrescimbeni,  Historin  delta  Volg.  Poes. 
'  '  L'aimable    Hagedorn    vaut    quelquefols 

Anacreon.'— Dorat,  Idt'e  de  la  Pctsie  Alhmnnde, 

*  See  Toderini  on  the  learning  of  the  Turks, 
as  translated  by  de  Gournard.  Prince 
Cantemir  has  made  the  Russians  acauainted 
with  Anacreon.  See  his  Life,  prefixed  to 
a  translation  of  his  Satires,  by  the  Abb^  de 
Guasco. 

*  Robertellus,  in  his  work  Jk  Baiione  corri- 
gendi,    pronounces    these   verses   to   be   the    kind  of  anthology  of  Greek  epigrams,  and  in 


Jo  vay  boire  h  Henrie  Eticnne 

Qui  des  enfers  nous  a  rendu, 

Du  vieil  Anacreon  pei*du, 

La  douce  lyre  Teienne.     Ode  xv,  book  6. 

I  fill  the  bowl  to  Stephen's  name, 
Who  rescued  from  the  gloom  of  night 

The  Teian  bard  of  festive  fame, 
And  brought  his  living  lyre  to  light. 

^  This  manuscript,  which  Spaletti  thinks  as 
old  as  the  tenth  century,  was  brought  fVoni 
the  Palatine  into  the  Vatican  library  ;  it  is  a 


triflings  of  some  insipid  Graecist. 
c  Ronsard  commemorates  this  event  :— 


the  676th  page  of  it  are  found  the'H/xtafijSia 
^vfiwoinaKa  of  Anacreon. 
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The  editiioQ  by  Henry  Stephen,  1564,  at  PltfiB— the  Latin  Teraioii  is  attrib«l«d 
by  0olomesiu8  to  John  Darat.^ 

The  old  Fnoeh  tranriatioDB,  by  Ronsard  and  BeUeau«-the  fonner  published 
in  1565,  the  latter  in  1566.  It  appears  from  a  note  of  Muretus  upon  one  of  the 
sonnets  of  Ronsaid,  tiiat  Henry  Stephen  oommunieated  to  this  poet  his  tnanu* 
script  ci  AnaereoD,  before  he  promii%ated  it  to  the  world.* 

The  edition  by  Le  f^vre,  166a 

The  edition  by  BCadame  Daoier,  1681,  with  a  prose  translation.' 

The  edition  by  Longepierre,  1684,  with  a  translation  in  verse. 

The  edition  by  Ba^rter ;  London,  1695. 

A  French  translation  by  la  Fosse,  1704. 

UHisieirt  dea  Odes  d^Anacriou,  by  Ga9on  ;  Rotterdam,  1712. 

A  translation  in  English  verse,  by  several  hands,  1713,  in  which  the  odes  by 
Cowley  are  inserted. 

The  edition  by  Barnes ;  London,  1721. 

The  edition  by  Dr.  l^pp,  1733,  with  a  Latin  version  in  elegiac  metre. 

A  translati(Ki  in  Kn|;li8h  verse,  by  John  Addison,  1735. 

A  collection  of  Italian  translations  of  Anacreon,  published  at  Venice,  1736, 
consisting  of  those  by  Corsini,  Begnier,  Salvini,  Marohetti,  and  one  by  several 
anonymous  authors.* 

A  translation  in  English  verse,  by  Eawkes  and  Doctor  Broome,  1760.* 

Another,  anonymous,  1768. 

The  edition  bv  Spaletti,  at  Bome,  1781 ;  with  the  facsimile  of  the  Vatican  MS. 

The  edition  by  Degen,  1786,  who  published  also  a  German  translation  oC 
Anacreon,  esteemed  the  best. 

A  translation  in  English  verse,  by  Urquhart,  1787. 

The  edition  by  Gail,  at  Paris,  1799,  with  a  prose  translation. 
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ODE  I 

I  SAW  the  sniling  bard  of  pleasure. 
The  minstrel  of  the  Teian  measure ; 
'T  was  in  a  vision  of  the  night. 
He  beam'd  upon  my  wondering  sight. 
I  heard  his  voice,  and  warmly  prest 
The  dear  enthusiast  to  my  breast. 
His  tresses  wore  a  silvery  dye^ 
But  beauty  sparkled  in  his  eye ; 

1  '  Le  mcme  (M.  Vossius)  m*a  dit  qu'il  avoit 

ri^d^  un  Anacr^n,  ott  Scaliger  avoit  marqiid 
aa  main,  qu'Henri  Etienne  n'tftoit  pas 
Tanteur  de  la  version  Latine  des  odes  de  ce 
poete,  rnaia  Jean  Dorat.'— I^huIub  Colomesius, 
J^rticularitifs, 

Colomesius,  however,  seems  to  liavo  relied 
too  implicitly  on  Vossius ;  almost  all  these 
Pkrticularit^s  begin  with  *  M.  Yoesius  m'a  dit/ 

'  La  fiction  de  ee  sonnet,  comrae  Tauteur 
mSme  m*a  dit,  est  prise  d*une  ode  d*Anacr^on, 
encore  non  im]Him^,  qu*il  a  depnis  traduite, 

'  The  author  of  NouvtUat  de  Ut  Rtpuh.  des 
Ldi.  bestows  on  this  translation  much  more 
praise  than  its  merits  aj^year  to  me  to  justify. 


Sparkled  in  his  eyes  of  fire. 
Through  the  mist  of  soft  desire.  lo 

His  lip  exhal*d,  whene'er  he  sigh'd. 
The  fragrance  of  the  racy  tide ; 
And,  as  with  weak  and  reeling  feet 
He  came  my  cordial  kiss  to  meet. 
An  infant,  of  the  Cyprian  band. 
Guided  him  on  with  tender  hand. 
Quick  from  his  glowing  brows  he  drew 
His  braid,  of  many  a  wanton  hue ; 

♦  I  And  in  Haym's  NMitia  de'  Lihri  mri, 
Venice,  1670,  an  Italian  translation  byCappone 
mentioned. 

s  This  is  the  most  complete  of  the  English 
translations. 

«  This  ode  is  the  first  of  the  series  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript,  which  attributes  it  to  no 
other  poet  than  Anacreon.  Tliey  who  assert 
that  tne  manuscript  imputes  it  to  Basilius, 
have  been  misled  by  the  words  To»  avrw  /5o«rt- 
XiKUiK  in  the  margin,  which  are  merely  intended 
as  a  title  to  the  following  ode.  whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Anacreon  or  not,  it  has 
all  the  features  of  ancient  simplicity,  and  is 
a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  poet's  happiest 
manner. 
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Which  now  in  Teiling  shadow  lies, 
Bemov'd  from  ail  but  Fancy's  eyes.    50 
Now,  for  his  feet — but  hold — ^forbear — 
I  see  the  sun-god's  portrait  there ;  ^ 
Why  paint  Bathyllus  ?   when,  in  truth. 
There,  in  that  god,  thou'st  sketch'd  the 

youth. 
Enough — let  this  bright  form  be  mine, 
And  send  the  boy  to  Samos'  shrine  ; 
Phoebus  shall  then  Bathyllus  be, 
Bathyllus  then,  the  deity  ! 

ODE  xvni 

Now  the  star  of  day  is  high. 

Fly,  my  girls,  in  pdty  fly, 

Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns,* 

Cool  my  lip,  it  bums,  it  bums  ! 

Sunn'd  by  the  meridian  fire, 

Panting,  languid  I  expire. 

Qive  me  all  &ose  humid  flowers. 

Drop  them  o'er  my  brow  in  showers. 

Scarce  a  breathing  chaplet  now 

Lives  upon  my  feverish  brow  ;  lo 

Every  dewy  rose  I  wear 

*  — -  Bui  hoId—forhMT — 
IseethB  sumr^od's  portrait  there. 

The  abrupt  turn  here  is  spirited,  but  requires 
some  explanation.  While  Uie  artist  is  pur- 
suing the  portrait  of  BathvUusk  Anacreon.  we 
must  suppose,  tiu*ns  round  and  sees  a  picture 
of  Apolk>»  which  was  intended  for  an  altar  at 
Samos.  He  then  instantly  tells  the  painter  to 
cease  his  work ;  tliat  this  picture  will  serve 
for  Bathyllus ;  and  that,  when  he  goes  to 
Samos,  he  may  make  an  Apollo  of  the  portrait 
of  the  boy  which  he  had  begun. 

^  Bring  me  wine  in  brimming  urns,  die]  Orig. 
vuLv  ofJiva-Ti.  The  amyatis  was  a  method  of 
drinking  used  amon^  the  Thracians.  Thus 
Horace,  'Threicia  vincat  amystide.*  Mad. 
Dacier.  Longepierre,  Ace.  &c. 

Parrhasius,  in  his  twenty-sixth  ejdstle 
(Thesnur.  Critic,  vol.  i),  explains  the  amystis 
as  a  draught  to  be  exhausted  without  drawing 
breath,  'unohaustu.'  A  note  in  the  margin  of 
this  epistle  of  Parrliasius  says,  *PolitTanus 
vestem  esse  putabat/  but  adds  no  reference. 

•  Evenf  dewy  rose  I  wear 

Sheas  its  tears,  and  withers  there. 

There  are  some  beautiful  lines,  by  Angeri- 
anus,  upon  a  garland,  which  I  cannot  resist 
quoting  nwe  :— 

Ante  fores  madidae  sic  sic  pendote  corollae. 
Mane  orto  imponet  Gaelia  vob  capiti ; 

At  quum  per  niveam  eervicem  influxerit  humor, 
Dicite,  non  rcMris  sed  phivia  haec  lacrimae. 

By  Celiacs  arbour  all  the  night 
Hang,  humid  wreath,  the  lover's  vorw ; 

And  lu^ly,  at  the  morning  light. 
My  love  shall  twine  thee  round  her  brow, 


Sheds  its  tears,  and  withers  there.* 
But  to  you,  my  burning  heart. 
What  can  now  reliel  impart  ? 
Can  brimming  bowl,  or  flowret's  dew. 
Cool  the  flame  that  soorches  you  ? 

ODE  XIX 

Hebx  recline  you,  gentle  maid/ 
Sweet  is  this  embowering  shade  ; 
Sweet  the  young,  the  modest  trees. 
Ruffled  by  the  kissing  breeze ; 
Sweet  the  little  founts  that  weep, 
Lulling  soft  the  mind  to  sleep ; 
Hark  !  they  whisper  as  thev  roll. 
Calm  persuasion  to  the  soul ; 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  not  this 
All  a  stilly  scene  of  bliss  ?  10 

Who,  my  girl,  would  pass  it  by  ? 
Surely  neither  you  nor  I. 

ODE  XX  » 

One  day  the  Muses  twinM  the  hands 
Of  infant  Love  with  flowery  bands  ; 

Bien,  if  upon  her  bosom  bright 
Some  drops  of  dew  shall  fall  fi'oni  thee, 

Tell  her,  they  are  not  drops  of  night, 
But  tears  of  sorrow  shed  by  me  1 

*  Mere  redine  ffou,  genth  maid^  lie]  The 
Vatican  MS.  reads  /So^vAAov,  which  renders 
the  whole  poem  metaphorical.  Some  com- 
mentator suggests  the  reading  of  paBvWoVf 
which  makes  a  pmi  upon  the  name ;  a  grace 
that  Plato  himself  has  condescended  to  in 
writing  of  his  boy  Ao-njp.  See  the  epigram  of 
this  philosopher^  which  I  quote  on  the  twenty- 
second  ode. 

There  is  another  epigram  by  this  philosopher, 
preserved  in  Laertfus,  which  turns  upon  the 
same  word. 

Nvv  5e  0WUV  Xoftntit  cvircpos  ey  0^tfici«oi«. 

In  life  thou  wert  my  morning  star, 
But  now  that  death  has  stol'n  thy  light, 

Alas  !  thou  shinest  dim  and  far, 
Like  the  pale  beam  that  weeps  at  night. 

5  The  poet  appears,  in  this  graceful  allegory, 
to  describe  the  softening  influence  which 
poetry  holds  over  the  mind,  in  making  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of 
oeauty.  In  the  loUowing  epigram,  however, 
by  the  philosopher  Plato  (Dwg.  Laeri.  lib.  3), 
the  Muses  are  represented  as  disavowing  the 
influence  of  Love. 

'  A  Kvirpic  MowTawit  KOfienruit  rtuf  A^oiirav 
Ti/xar  ,  1)  Tov  Epwra  vfifiiv  c^irAi(rofi.a(. 

At  Movtrat  iron  Kvirpiv,  Apci  ra  <maft,v\a  ravra* 
'  UfAip  ov  irtT«rai  rovro  ro  irotSopcor. 
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And  to  oeloitial  Be&uty  gav^ 
The  captive  infant  for  her  slave. 
His  mother  comes,  with  many  a  toy. 
To  ransom  her  beloved  boy  ; 
His  mother  sues,  but  all  in  vain, — 
He  ne'er  will  leave  his  chains  again. 
£ven  should  they  take  his  chains  away, 
The  little  captive  still  would  stay.       lo 
*  If  this,'  he  cries,  *  a  bondage  be. 
Oh,  who  could  wish  for  liberty  t  * 

ODE  XXI » 

Observe  when  mother  earth  is  dry. 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  s%. 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  mves 
To  ev'ry  thirsty  plant  that  fives. 
The  vapours,  which  at  evening  weep. 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  d^p ; 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears. 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears. 
The  moon  too  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre,  from  the  solar  beam.  lo 

Then,  hence  with  all  your  sober  think- 

sJaWs holy  law  is  drinking; 
rU  make  the  laws  of  nature  mine. 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine. 

ODE  XXII 

The  Phrygian  rock,  that  braves  the 

storm, 
Was  once  a  weeping  matron's  form  ; 

1  I  cannot  omit  citing  tliose  remarlcable 
lines  of  Sliakspeare,  where  the  thoughts  of 
the  ode  before  us  are  preserved  with  such 
striking  similitude : 

1*11  example  you  with  Uiieveiy. 
The  snn*s  a  thief,  and  -with  his  greatattraction 
Bobs  the  vast  sea.    The  moon  *s  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  tlie  sun. 
The  sea  *8  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.  The  earth's  a  tliief, 
That  feeds,  and  breeds  bv  a  composture  stol'n 
From  general  excrements. 

Tttuon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

*        Or,  letter  still,  the  «w«,  that  lies. 

Close  to  thy  brtnsi,  ttttd  feelx  its  sighs  ! 
This  Ttuvkn  was  a  riband,  or  band,  called  by 
the  Bomans  fascia  and  strophium,  which  tlie 
women  wore  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  exuberance  of  the  bosom.  Vide  Polluc. 
Ofunnasi.  Tlius  Martial  :— 
FasciA  crescentes  dominao  compesce  papillas. 

The  women  of  Greece  not  only  wore  this 
zone,  bfit  condemned  themselves  to  fasting, 
and  made  use  of  certain  drugs  and  powders 
for  the  mmm  porpose.    1V>  tlieae  expedients 


And  Progne,  hapless,  frantic  maid. 
Is  now  a  swallow  in  the  shade. 
Oh  !  that  a  mirror's  form  were  mine. 
That  I  might  catch  that  smile  divine ; 
And  like  my  own  fond  fancy  be. 
Reflecting  thee,  and  only  thee  ; 
Or  could  I  be  tJbie  robe  which  holds 
That  graceful  form  within  its  folds  ;    lo 
Or,  tum'd  into  a  fountain,  lave 
Thy  beauties  in  my  circling  wave. 
Would  I  were  perfume  for  thy  hair, 
To  breathe  my  soul  in  fragrance  there  ; 
Or,  better  still,  the  zone,  that  lies 
Close  to  thy  breast,  and  feels  its  sighs !  ^ 
Or  ev'n  those  envious  pearls  that  show 
So  faintly  round  that  neck  of  snow — 
Yes,  I  would  be  a  happy  gem. 
Like  them  to  hang,  to  fade  like  them.  20 
What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be  ? 
Oh,  any  thing  that  touches  thee  ; 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet— 
Ev  n  to  be  trod  by  them  were  sweet ! 


ODE  XXIII » 

I  OFTES"  wish  this  languid  lyre. 
This  warbler  of  my  souPs  desire, 
Could  raise  the  breath  of  song  sublime, 
To  men  of  fame,  in  former  time. 
But  when  the  soaring  theme  I  try. 
Along  the  chords  my  numbers  die, 
And  whisper,  with  dissolving  tone, 
*  Our  sighiS  are  given  to  love  alone  I ' 

they  were  compelled,  in  consequence  of  their 
inelegant  &shion  of  compressing  the  waist 
into  a  very  narrow  coonpaas,  which  necessarily 
caused  an  excessive  tumldfity  in  tlie  bosonu 
See  Dioscorides.  lib.  v. 

*  According  10  the  order  In  which  the  odes 
are  usually  placed,  this  (8«Am  Knyiv  ArfitiBas) 
forms  the  first  of  the  sciies ;  and  is  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  rest.  It  however  characterises  the  genius 
of  the  Teian  but  very  inadequately,  as  wine, 
the  burden  of  liis  lays,  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  it :— 

cum  multo  Venerem  confundere  mero 

Precepit  Lyrici  Teia  Musa  scnis.  Ovid. 

The  twenty-sixth  Ode,  Iv  fitv  Xey't?  «"« 
0»?3t)?,  might,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  be 
placed  at  tlie  head  of  his  songs. 

We  find  the  sentiment  of  the  ode  liefore  us 
expressed  by  Bion  with  much  simplicity  in  his 
fourth  idyl.  The  above  translation  is,  perhaps, 
too  paraphrastical ;  but  the  ode  has  been  so 
frequently  translated,  that  I  could  not  otlier- 
wise  avoid  triteness  and  repetition. 
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And  f9.nning  Kght  his  breeiy  pinion, 
Rescued  my  scnil  from  death  a  dominion ; 
Then  said,  in  aooents  half-reproving, 
*  Why  hast  thou  been  a  foe  to  loving  ?  * 

ODE  xxxn 

Strew  me  a  fragrant  bed  of  leaves. 
Where  lotus  with  the  myrtle  weaves ; 
And  while  in  loxurv's  dream  I  sink. 
Let  me  the  balm  ol  Bacchus  drink  1 
In  this  sweet  hour  of  revelry 
Young  Love  shall  my  attendant  be — 
Drest  for  the  task,  with  tunic  round 
His  snowy  neck  and  shoulders  bound. 
Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side, 
And  minister  the  racy  tide  !  lo 

Oh,  swift  as  wheels  that  kindling  roll. 
Our  life  is  hurrying  to  the  goal : 
A  scanty  dust,  to  feed  the  wind. 
Is  all  the  trace  'twill  leave  behind. 
Then  wherefore  waste  the  rose's  bloom 
Upon  the  cold,  insensate  tomb  ? 
Can  flowery  breeze,  or  odour's  breath. 
Affect  the  still,  cold  sense  of  death  ? 
Oh  no ;  I  ask  no  balm  to  steep 
With  fragrant  tears  my  bed  of  sleep :  20 
But  now?  while  every  pulse  is  glo^ng, 
Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing  ; 
Now  let  the  rose,  with  blush  of  fire, 
Upon  my  brow  in  sweets  expire ; 
And  bring  the  nymph  whose  eye  hath 

power 
To  brighten  even  death's  cold  hour. 
Yes,  Cupid  !  ere  my  shade  retire. 
To  join  the  blest  elysian  choir. 
With  wine,  and  love,  and  social  cheer, 
I'll  make  my  own  elysium  here  !  30 

ODE  XXXIII 

'  T  was  noon  of  night,  when  round  the  pole 
The  sullen  Bear  is  seen  to  roll ; 
And  mortals,  wearied  with  the  day. 
Are  slumbering  all  their  cares  away  : 
An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour. 
Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower. 
And  wak'd  me  with  a  piteous  prayer. 
To  shield  him  from  the  midnight  air. 

*  And  who  art  thou,'  I  waking  cry, 

*  That  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  fly  ?  '  lo 
'  Ah,  gentle  sire  ! '  the  infant  said, 

^  In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed  ; 


Nor  fear  deoeit :  a  lonely  child 
I  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 
Chill  drops  the  rain,  and  not  a  ray 
Illumes  the  drear  and  misty  way  ! ' 

I  heard  the  baby's  tale  of  woe ; 
I  heard  the  bitter  night-winds  blow ; 
And  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate,         19 
I  trimm'd  my  lamp  and  op'd  the  gate. 
'Twas  Love  I  the  little  wand' ring  sprite, 
His  pinion  sparkled  through  the  night. 
I  knew  him  oy  his  bow  and  dart ; 
I  knew  him  by  my  fluttering  heart. 
Fondly  I  take  him  in,  and  raise 
The  dying  embers'  cheering  blaze ; 
Press  irom  his  dank  and  clinging  hair 
The  crystals  of  the  freezing  air. 
And  in  my  hand  and  bosom  hold 

is  little  fingers  thrilling  cold.  50 

And  now  the  embers'  genial  ray 
Had  warm'd  his  anxious  fears  away  ; 

*  I  pray  thee,'  said  the  wanton  ohikl, 
(My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smil'd,) 

*  I  pray  thee  let  me  try  my  bow. 

For  throi;^h  the  rain  I  ve  wander' d  so. 
That  much  I  fear,  the  midnisht  shower 
Has  injur' d  its  elastic  power. 
The  fatal  bow  the  urchin  drew  ; 
Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew ;  40 
As  swiftly  flew  as  glancing  flame, 
And  to  my  inmost  spirit  came  ! 

*  Fare  thee  well,'  I  heard  him  say. 
As  laughing  wild  he  wing'd  away  ; 

*  Fare  thee  well,  for  now  I  know 
The  rain  has  not  relax' d  my  bow  ; 
It  still  can  -end  a  thrilling  dart, 

As  thou  shalt  own  with  all  thy  heart  !' 


ODE  XXXIV 

Oh  thou,  of  all  creation  blest. 
Sweet  insect,  that  delight' st  to  rest 
Upon  the  wild  wood's  leafy  tops, 
To  drink  the  dew  that  morning  drops, 
And  chirp  thy  song  with  such  a  glee. 
That  happiest  kings  may  envy  thee. 
Whatever  deeks  the  velvet  field, 
Whate'er  the  circling  seasons  yield. 
Whatever  buds,  whatever  blows. 
For  thee  it  buds,  for  thee  it  grows.       10 
Nor  yet  art  thou  the  peasant's  fear. 
To  him  thy  friendly  notes  are  dear  ; 
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For  thott  art  mild  as  malin  dew  ; 
And  etiU,  wlien  Bummer*«  flowery  hue 
Begins  to  paint  the  bkxwiy  plain* 
We  hear  thy  sweet  propbetie  strain  ; 
Thy  sweet  piophetie  strain  we  hear. 
And  Uees  the  notes  and  thee  revere  t 
The  Muses  love  thv  shrilly  tone ;  ^ 
Apollo  calls  thee  all  his  own ;  to 

'IVas  he  who  gave  that  voioe  to  thee, 
'Tis  he  who  tunes  thy  minsticdsy. 

Unworn  by  age's  dim  decline. 
The  fadeless  blooms  of  youth  are  thine. 
Melodious  insect,  child  of  earth. 
In  wisdom  mirthful,  wise  in  mirth ; 
Exempt  from  every  weak  decay. 
That  withers  vulgar  frames  away  ; 
With  not  a  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
The  current  of  thy  purer  vein  ;  30 

So  blest  an  age  is  pass*d  by  thee. 
Thou  seem' St — a  bttle  deity  i 

ODE  XXXV* 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head  ; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee ; 

The  bee  awak'd — with  anger  wild 

The  bee  awak'd,  and  stung  the  child. 

Loud  and  piteous  are  his  cries  ; 

To  Venus  ^quick  he  runs,  he  flies ; 

•  Oh  mother  ! — I  am  wounded  through— 

I  die  with  pain — in  sooth  I  do !  10 

Stung  by  some  little  angry  thing, 

Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing — 

A  bee  it  was — for  one**,  I  know, 

I  heard  a  rustio  oall  it  so/ 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 

Heard  him  with  a  soothing  smile ; 

Then  said,  *  My  infant,  if  so  much 

Thou  feel  the  little  wild-bee's  touch, 

How  must  the  heart,  ah,  Cupid  i  be,  19 

The  hapless  heart  that's  stung  by  thee ! 

1  TJie  Mwiet  love  thy  nhrilly  tone ;  &c.l  Phllo, 
de  Animal.  Proprietat.  calls  this  inBect  Movaaic 
^(K,  the  darling  of  tlie  Muses ;  and  Vovtruiv 
opKtv,  the  bird  of  the  Muses  ;  and  wo  find  Plato 
compared  tor  his  eloquence  to  the  ffniashopper, 
in  the  following  panning  lines  ozTfmoo,  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertiue  :— 

Tmv  watrnav  t*  ifyttro  wXarvtrraroi,  oAA*  ayofnyntt 
*H5vcin|f  TCTTt^iv  tiroypa^oif  ot  B*  'Exoiigfuw 
Att4pt^  c^^Ofiffvoc  ona  Kuputtacay  Uuru 

This  last  line  is  borrowed  from  Homer's  If  tad, 
y,  whet*  there  occurs  the  very  same  simile. 


ODE  XXXVI 


If  boarded  gold  possess'd  the  power 
To  lengthen  lifers  too  fleetinff  hour, 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 
A  little  span,  a  moment*8  breath. 
How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore ) 
And  every  hour  shoukl  well  my  stort>  s 
That  when  Death  came,  with  snadowy 

pinion. 
To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion, 
I  miffht,  by  bribes,  my  doom  delay. 
And  bid  him  call  some  distant  day.     10 
But  since  not  all  earth* s  golden  Htoix> 
Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hour  n)on\ 
Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fato 
Or  sigh  at  life's  unoertcdn  date  1 
Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 
The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb. 
No — eive  to  others  hoarded  treaBure»-— 
Mine  be  the  brilliant  round  of  pleasures  ; 
The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends, 
Whose  social  souls  the  goblet  blends ;  so 
And  mine,  while  yet  I've  life  to  live, 
Those  joys  tiiat  love  alone  can  give 

ODE  XXXVII 

'TwAS  night,  and  many  a  circling  bowl 
Had  deeply  warm*d  my  thlrntv  soul ; 
As  luird  in  slumber  I  was  laid. 
Bright  visions  o'er  my  fancy  play*d. 
With  maidens,  blooming  as  tno  dawn, 
I  seem'd  to  skim  the  opening  lawn  ; 
Light,  on  tiptoe  bath' a  in  dew, 
We  flew,  and  sported  as  we  flow  t 

Some  ruddy  striplings  who  look'd  on — 

With  cheeks,  that  like  the  wine-god' m 

shone,  j  o 

Saw  me  chasing,  free  and  wild, 

These  blooming  maids,  and  slyly  sroil'd ; 

'  Theocrlins  has  imitated  this  beautiful  ode 
in  his  nineteenth  idyl ;  but  U  very  inferior* 
I  think,  to  his  original.  In  delicacy  of  point 
and  mctreti  of  expression.  Spenser,  Ja  oie  of 
his  smaller  compositions,  has  sported  more 
diflTusely  on  the  same  subject.  The  poem  to 
whicli  1  allude  begins  thus ; — 

Upon  a  dav,  as  Ix>ve  lay  sweetly  slumbering 

All  in  Ills  mother's  Jap ; 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  mur» 
maring. 

About  him  flew  by  hsp,  itc.  &e. 
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Smird  indeed  with  wanton  glee, 
Though  none  could  doubt  they  envied 

me. 
And  still  I  flew — and  now  had  caught 
The     panting    nymphs,     and    fondly 

thought 
To  gather  from  each  rosy  lip 
A  kiss  that  Jove  himself  might  sip — 
When  sudden  all  my  dream  of  joys, 
Blushing  nymphs  and  laughing  boys,  20 
All  were  gone  ! — *  Alas  ! '  I  said. 
Sighing  for  th'  illusion  fled, 
*  Again,  sweet  sleep,  that  scene  restore. 
Oh  !  let  me  dream  it  o'er  and  o'er  ! '  ^ 

ODE  XXXVIII 

Let  us  drain  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
Let  us  raise  the  song  of  soul 
To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 
The  nectar'd  bowl,  the  choral  swell ; 
The  god  who  taught  the  sons  of  earth 
To  thrid  the  tangled  dance  of  mirth ; 
Him,  who  was  nurs'd  with  infant  Love, 
And  cradled  in  the  Paphian  grove ; 
Him,  that  the  snowy  Queen  of  Charms 
So  oft  has  fondled  in  her  arms.  10 

Oh  'tis  from  him  the  transport  flows, 
vVhich  sweet  intoxication  knows ; 
With  him,  the  brow  forgets  its  gloom. 
And  brilliant  graces  learn  to  bloom. 

Behold  ! — my  boys  a  goblet  bear, 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air. 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh  ? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly  ! 
Grasp  the  bowl ;   in  nectar  sinking  ! 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking  !   20 
Say,  can  the  tears  we  lend  to  thought 
In  life's  account  avail  us  aught  ? 

»  *  Agnin^  sweei  sleep^  that  scene  restott, 
Oh !  let  me  dream  it  o^er  and  o'er  I  ^ 
Doctor  Johnson,  in  liis  preface  to  Slmkspearc, 
animadverting  upon  tlie  commentators  of  that 
poet,  who  pretended,  in  every  little  coincidence 
of  thought,  to  detect  an  imitation  of  some 
ancient  poet,  alludes  in  tlie  following  words 
to  the  lino  of  Anacreon  before  us  : — '  I  have 
been  told  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing 
dream,  says,  "I  cried  to  sleep  again,"  the 
author  imitates  Anaci-eon,  who  iiad,  like  any 
other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion.' 

*  Snows  may  o'er  /««  head  be  flung, 

but  his  heart — his  heart  is  yoitng. 

Saint  Pavin  makes  the  same  distinction  in 
a  sonnet  to  a  young  girl. 


Can  we  discern  with  all  our  lore. 

The  path  we've  yet  to  journey  o'er  ? 

Alas,  alas,  in  ways  so  dark, 

'Tis  only  wine  can  strike  a  spark  ! 

Then  let  me  quaff  the  foamy  tide. 

And  throueh  the  dance  meandering  glide ; 

Let  me  imoibe  the  spicy  breath 

Of  odours  chaf'd  to  fragrant  death  ;   30 

Or  from  the  lips  of  love  inhale 

A  more  ambrosial,  richer  gale  ! 

To  hearts  that  court  the  phantom  Care, 

Let  him  retire  and  shroud  him  there ; 

While  we  exhaust  the  nectar'd  bowl. 

And  swell  the  choral  song  of  soul 

To  him,  the  god  who  loves  so  well 

The  nectar'd  bowl,  the  choral  swell ! 

ODE  XXXIX 

How  I  love  the  festive  boy. 
Tripping  through  the  dance  of  joy  ! 
How  I  love  the  mellow  sage. 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age  ! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears, 
Snows  may  o'er  his  head  be  flung. 
But  his  heart — his  heart  is  young.' 

ODE  XL 

I  KNOW  that  Heaven  hath  sent  me  here 
To  run  this  mortal  life's  career ; 
The  scenes  which  I  have  journey 'd  o'er. 
Return  no  more — alas  1  no  more ; 
And  all  the  path  I'  ve  yet  to  go, 
I  neither  know  nor  ask  to  know. 
Away,  then,  wizard  Care,  nor  think 
Thy  fetters  round  this  soul  to  link  ; 
Never  can  heart  that  feels  with  me 
Descend  to  be  a  slave  to  thee  !  10 


Je  sais  bien  quo  les  destin'^es 
Ont  mal  compass^  nos  aun  'es ; 
Ne  regardez  que  mon  amour  ;  " 
Peut-^tre  en  serez  vous   mue. 
II  est  ieune  et  n'est  que  du  jour, 
Belle  iris,  quo  je  vous  ai  vue. 

Fair  and  young  thou  bloomest  now. 
And  I  full  many  a  year  have  told  ; 

But  I'ead  the  heart  and  not  the  brow, 
Tliou  shalt  not  find  my  love  is'old. 

My  love  *s  a  child  :  and  t^iou  canst  say 
How  much  his  little  age  may  be, 

For  he  was  born  tlw  very  day 
When  first  I  set  my  oyes  on  thee  ! 
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And  oh  !  before  the  vital  thrill. 
Which  trembles  at  my  heart,  is  still, 
m  gather  Joy's  luxuriant  flowers. 
And  gild  with.  bHss  my  fading  hours ; 
Bacchus  shall  bid  my  winter  bloom. 
And  Venos  dance  me  to  the  tomb  ! 

ODE  XLI 

When  Spring  adorns  the  dewy  scene. 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green. 
And  hear  the  west  wind's  gentle  sighs. 
As  o*er  the  scented  mead  it  flies ! 
How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine. 
Ready  to  burst  in  tears  of  wine ; 
And  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but 

love. 
To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove. 
Or  sit  in  some  cool,  green  recess — 
Oh,  is  not  this  true  happiness  ? 

ODE  XLII^ 

Yes,  be  the  glorious  revel  mine, 
Where  humour  sparkles  from  the  wine. 
Around  me,  let  the  youthful  choir 
Respond  to  my  enlivening  lyre ; 
And  while  the  red  cup  foams  along. 
Mingle  in  soul  as  well  as  song. 
Then,  while  I  sit,  with  flowrets  crown' d. 
To  regulate  the  goblet's  round. 
Let  but  the  nymph,  our  banquet's  pride. 
Be  seated  smiling  by  my  side,  lo 

And  earth  has  not  a  gift  or  power 
That  I  would  envv,  in  that  hour. 
Envy  ! — oh  never  let  its  blight 
Touch  the  gay  hearts  met  here  to-night. 
Far  hence  be  slander's  sidelong  wounds, 
Nor  harsh  dispute,  nor  discord's  sounds 
Disturb  a  scene,  where  all  should  be 
Attuned  to  peace  and  harmony. 

Come,  let  us  hear  the  harp's  gay  note 
Upon  the  breeze  inspiring  float,  20 

While  round  us,  kindling  into  love. 
Young  maidens  through  the  light  dance 

move. 
Thus  blest  with  mirth,  and  love,  and 

peace. 
Sure  such  a  life  should  never  cease  ! 

1  Tlie  character  of  Anacreon  is  licre  very 
strikingly  depicted.  His  love  of  social,  liar- 
monised  pleasui'es,  is  expressed  with  a  warmth, 
amiable  and  endearing.  Among  the  epigrams 
imputed  to  Anacraon  is  the  following ;  it  is 
tlio  only  one  worth  ti-anslation,  and  it  breathes 


ODE  xun 

While  our  rosy  fillets  shed 

Freshness  o'er  each  fervid  head. 

With  many  a  cup  and  many  a  smile 

The  festal  moments  we  b^uile. 

And  while  the  harp,  impassion'd,  flings 

Tuneful  raptures  from  its  strings. 

Some  airy  nymph,  with  graceful  bound. 

Keeps  measure  to  the  music's  sound  ; 

Waving,  in  her  snowy  hand. 

The  leaiy  Bacchanalian  wand,  10 

Which,  as  the  tripping  wanton  flies, 

Trembles  all  over  to  her  sighs. 

A  youth  the  while,  with  loosen'd  hair 

Floating  on  the  listless  air. 

Sings,  to  the  wild  harp's  tender  tone, 

A  tale  of  woes,  alas,  his  own  ; 

And  oh,  the  sadness  in  his  sigh. 

As  o'er  his  lip  the  accents  die  ! 

Never  sure  on  earth  has  been 

Half  so  bright,  so  blest  a  scene.  20 

It  seems  as  Love  himself  had  come 

To  make  this  spot  his  chosen  home ; — 

And  Venus,  too,  with  all  her  wiles. 

And  Bacchus,  shedding  rosy  smiles. 

All,  all  are  here,  to  hail  with  me 

The  Genius  of  Festivity  ! 

ODE  XUV 

Buds  of  roses,  virgin  flowers, 
Cull'd  from  Cupid's  balmy  bowers. 
In  the  bowl  of  Bacchus  steep, 
Till  with  crimson  drops  they  weep. 
Twine  the  rose,  the  garland  twine. 
Every  leaf  distilling  wine ; 
Drink  and  smile,  and  learn  to  think 
That  we  were  born  to  smile  and  drink. 
Rose,  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower ;    10 
Rose,  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,   the   wood-nymph 

wild. 
Even  the  Gods,  who  walk  the  sky. 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 
Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades. 
His  hair  with  rosy  fillet  braids, 

the  same  sentiments  with  this  ode  :— 

Ov  <^(Aof ,  Of  «cpi)T«)pi  irapa  irketa  oivoiroTaCbtv. 

NctKea  Kai  iroAcMOi'  SaKfwotvra  Aeyet* 
AAA'  oo-ric  Movaewi'  t€,  k<u  ayKaa  {wp*  A^po^trrj? 
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When  with  the  blushing,  sister  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  danoe  he  traces. 
Then  bring  me,  showers  of  roses  bring. 
And  shed  them  o'er  me  while  I  sing,  20 
Or   while,  great  Baochus,   round  thy 

shrine. 
Wreathing  my  brow  with  rose  and  vine, 
I  lead  some  bright  nymph  through  the 

dance,^ 
CommingKng  soul  with  every  glance. 

ODE  XLV 

Within  this  goblet,  rich  and  deep, 

I  cradle  all  my  woes  to  sleep. 

Why  should  we  breathe  the  sigh  of  fear, 

Or  pour  the  unavailing  tear  ? 

For  death  will  never  heed  the  sigh. 

Nor  soften  at  the  tearful  eye ; 

And  eyes  that  sparkle,  eyes  that  weep. 

Must  all  alike  be  seaFd  in  sleep. 

Then  let  us  never  vainly  stray. 

In  search  of  thorns,  from  pleasure's 

way ;  10 

But  wisely  quaff  the  rosy  wave. 
Which  Bacchus  loves,  which  Bacchus 

gave; 
And  in  the  goblet,  rich  and  deep. 
Cradle  our  crying  woes  to  sleep. 


ODE  XLVI « 

Behold,  the  yonng,  the  rosy  Spring, 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing ; 
While  virgin  Graoes,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep  . 
Have  languishM  into  silent  sleep  ; 

1  Head  some  "bright  nymph  through  the  (ionce, 
&c.]  The  epithet,  fia9vKo\iro<!,  which  he  gives 
to  the  nymphj  is  literally  *  fall-bosonied.* 

'  Tlie  fastidious  affectation  of  sone  commen- 
tators has  denounced  tliis  ode  as  spurious. 
Dcgen  pronounces  tlie  four  last  lines  to  be  tlie 

gitcii-work  of  some  miserable  yersifieator,  and 
runck  condemns  the  whole  ode  It  appears  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  elegantly  graphical ; 
full  of  delicate  expressions  ana  luxuriant 
imagery.  The  abruptness  of  I3e  nun  tapov 
^vnno<:  is  striking  and  spirited,  and  has  been 
imitated  ratlier  languidly  by  Horace  : — 

Videa  ut  alta  stet  nive  eandidum 
Soractd 

Tlie  imi>erative  iSe  is  infinitely  more  impres- 
sive :— as  in  Sfaakspeare, 


And  maxk  i  the  flittii^  Boa-birds  lave 
Their  plamei  in  the  reneeiing  wave ; 
While  oranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky.  10 

Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  ok>iids  aw»y ; 
And  cultur'd  field,  and  winding  stream. 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine. 
Clusters  ripe  festoon  the  vine ; 
An  along  Uie  branches  creeping. 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping,    20 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see. 
Nursing  into  luxury. 


ODE  XLVII 

'Tis  true,  my  fading  years  decline. 
Yet  can  I  quaff  the  brimming  wine. 
As  deep  as  any  stripling  fair. 
Whose  cheeks  the  flush  of  morning  wear; 
And  if,  amidst  the  wanton  crew, 
I'm  eall'd  to  wind  the  dance's  clue. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  this  vigorous  hand. 
Not  faltering  on  the  Bacchant's  wand. 
But  brandishing  a  rosy  flask. 
The  only  thyrsus  e'er  1*11  ask  !  10 

Let    those,    who    pant    for   Glory's 
charms, 
Embrace  her  in  the  field  of  arms ; 
While  my  inglorious,  placid  soul 
Breathes  not  a  wish  beyond  this  bowl. 
Then  fill  it  high,  my  ruddy  slave. 
And  bathe  me  in  its  brimming  wave. 

Bnt  look,  the  mom,  in  msset  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

There  is  a  simple  and  poetical  description,  of 
Spring,  in  Catullus's  oeautiful  farewell  to 
Bitliynia.    Carm.  44. 

Barnes  conjectures,  in  his  life  of  our  poet, 
tluit  this  ode  was  written  after  he  Had  returned 
from  Athens,  to  settle  in  his  paternal  seat  at 
Teos ;  where,  in  a  little  villa  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  the  islands,  he  contemplated 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  «njbyed  the  felicities 
of  retirement.  Vide  Barnes,  In  Anac.  yila^ 
^  zxxT.  Hits  suiqpoBition,  however  unanthen- 
ticated,  forms  a  pleasing  association,  which 
renders  the  poem  more  intn^esiing. 
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For  though  my  fading  years  decay. 
Though  manhood's  prime  hath  pass'd 

away. 
Like  old  Silenus,  sire  divine, 
With  blushes  borrow'd  from  my  wine, 
ril  wanton  'mid  the  dancing  train,     21 
And  live  my  follies  o'er  again  ! 

ODE  XLVIII 

When  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep. 

Every  sorrow's  luU'd  to  sleep. 

Talk  of  monarchs  !  I  am  then 

Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men  ; 

Careless  o'er  my  cup  I  sing, 

Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king ; 

Gives  me  wealthy  Croesus'  store. 

Can  I,  can  I  wish  for  more  ? 

On  my  velvet  couch  reclining. 

Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining,  10 

While  my  soul  expands  with  glee. 

What  are  kinss  and  crowns  to  me  ? 

If  before  my  feet  they  lay, 

I  would  spurn  them  all  away  I 

Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might. 

Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight ; 

But  let  me,  my  budding  vine  ! 

Spill  no  other  blood  than  thine. 

Yonder  brimming  goblet  see. 

That  alone  shall  vanquish  me —  20 

Who  think  it  better,  wiser  far 

To  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war. 

ODE  XLIX 

When  Bacchus,  Jove's  immortal  boy. 

The  rosy  harbinger  of  joy. 

Who,  with  the  sunshine  of  the  bowl, 

Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul —  * 

When  to  my  inmost  core  he  glides. 

And  bathes  it  with  his  ruby  tides, 

A  flow  of  joy,  a  lively  heat, 

Fires  my  brain,  and  wings  my  feet, 

Calling  up  round  me  visions  known 

To  lovers  of  the  bowl  alone.  10 


1        'Who,  with  the  mnshine  of  the  howl, 
Thaws  the  winter  of  our  soul—Uc. 

AvauK  is  tlie  title  which  lie  gives  to  Bacchus 
in  the  original.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Plutarch  mistook  the  name  of  Levi  among 
the  Jews  for  Acvt  (one  of  the  bacchanal  cries), 
andaecordingly  supposed  that  they  worshipped 
Bacchus. 

'  Faber  thinks  this  ode  spurious;  but,  I 
believe,  he  is  singular  in  his  opinion.    It  has 


Sing,  sing  of  love,  let  music's  sound 
In  melting  cadence  float  around, 
While,  my  young  Venus,  thou  and  I 
Responsive  to  its  murmurs  sieh. 
Then,  waking  from  our  blissfiil  trance. 
Again  we'll  sport,  again  we'll  dance. 


ODE  L» 

When  wine  I  quaff,  before  my  eyes 
Dreams  of  poetic  glory  rise ; 
And  freshen'd  by  the  goblet's  dews, 
My  soul  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse. 
When  wine  I  drink,  all  sorrow 's  o'er, 
I  think  of  doubts  and  fears  no  more, 
But  scatter  to  the  railing  wind 
Each  gloomy  phantom  of  the  mind. 
When  I  drink  wine,  th'  ethereal  boy, 
Bacchus  himself,  partakes  my  joy  ;    10 
And   while   we  dance  through  vernal 

bowers. 
Whose  ev'ry  breath  comes  fresh  from 

flowers. 
In  wine  he  makes  my  senses  swim. 
Till  the  gale  breathes  of  nought  but  him  ! 

Again  I  drink, — and,  lo,  there  seems 
A  calmer  light  to  fill  my  dreams ; 
The  lately  ruffled  wreatli  I  spread 
With  steadier  hand  around  my  head  ; 
Then  take  the  lyre,  and  sing  *  how  blest 
The  life  of  him  who  lives  at  rest ! '      20 
But  then  comes  witching  wine  again, 
With  glorious  woman  in  its  train  ; 
And,  while  rich  perfumes  round  me  rise, 
That  seem  the  breath  of  woman's  sighs, 
Bright  shapes,  of  every  hue  and  form, 
Upon  my  kindling  fancy  swarm, 
Till  the  whole  world  of  beauty  seems 
To  crowd  into  my  dazzled  dreams  I 
When  thus  I  drink,  my  heart  refines. 
And  rises  as  the  cup  declines ;  30 

Rises  in  the  genial  flow, 
That  none  but  social  spirits  know, 

all  the  spirit  of  our  author.  Like  the  wi'eath 
which  ho  presented  in  the  dream,  *  it  smells  of 
Anacreon.* 

Tlie  form  of  the  original  is  remarkable.  It  is 
a  kind  of  song  of  seven  quatrain  stanzas,  each 
beginning  with  the  line 

*Ot*  ryu>  irua  rov  oivov 

Tlie  first  stanza  alone  is  incomplete,  consist- 
ing but  of  three  lines. 
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When,  with  young  revellers,  round  the 

bowl* 
The  old  themselves  grow  young  in  soul ! 
Oh,  when  I  drink*  true  joy  is  mine, 
There*8  bliss  in  every  drop  of  wine. 
All  other  blessings  I  have  known, 
I  scarcely  dar'd  to  call  my  own  ; 
But  this  the  Fates  can  ne'er  destroy. 
Till  death  overshadows  all  my  joy.      40 

ODE  LI 

Fly  not  thus  my  brow  of  snow. 
Lovely  wanton  t  fly  not  so. 
Though  the  wane  os  age  is  mine, 
Though  youth's  brilUant  flush  be  thine, 
Still  I'm  doom'd  to  sigh  for  thee. 
Blest,  if  thou  couldst  sigh  for  me  1 
See,  in  joodtt  flowery  braid, 
Cull'd  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid. 
How  the  rose,  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow ;  10 

Mark,  how  sweet  their  tints  agree. 
Just,  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me  ! 

ODE  LII 1 

Away,  away,  ye  men  of  rules. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  schools  ? 
They'd  make  me  learn,  they'd  make  me 

think. 
But  would  they  make  me  love  and 

drink  ? 
Teaoh  me  this,  and  let  me  swim 
My  soul  upon  the  goblet's  brim  ; 
Teach  me  this,  and  let  me  twine 
Some  fond,  responsive  heart  to  mine. 
For,  age  begins  to  blanch  my  brow, 
I've  time  for  nought  but  pleasure  now. 


Fly,  and  cool  my  goblet^s  glow 
At  yonder  fountain's  gelid  flow  ; 


XI 


1  'This  is  doubtless  the  work  of  a  more 
modern  poet  than  Anacreon ;  for  at  the  period 
wlien  he  lived  rhetoricians  were  not  known.' — 

Tliongh  this  ode  is  found  in  the  Vatican 
manuscript,  I  am  much  inclined  to  agree  in 
this  argument  against  its  autlienticity ;  for 
though  the  dawnings  of  the  art  of  rhetoric 
miglit  ali-eady  have  appeared,  the  first  who 
gave  it  anjr  celebritv  was  Corax  of  Syracuse, 
and  he  flourished  in  the  century  after  Anacreon. 

2  •  Til  is  ode  is  written  upon  a  picture  which 
represented  the  rape   of  Euro^— Madame 


I'll  quaff,  my  boy,  and  calmly  sink 
This  soul  to  slumber  as  I  drink. 
Soon,  too  soon,  my  jocund  slave. 
You'll  deck  your  master's  grassy  grave  ; 
And  there's  an  end — ^for  ah,  you  know 
They  drink  but  httle  wine  below  1 

ODE  LIII 

When  I  behold  the  festive  train 
Of  dancing  youth,  I'm  young  i^ain ! 
Memory  wakes  her  magic  trance, 
And  wings  me  lightly  through  the  dance. 
Come,  C^beba,  smiUng  maul ! 
Cull  the  flower  and  twine  the  braid  ; 
Bid  the  blush  of  summer's  rose 
Bum  upon  my  forehead's  snows  ; 
And  let  me,  while  the  wild  and  young 
Trip  the  mazy  dance  along,  10 

Fling  my  heap  of  years  away. 
And  be  as  wild,  as  young,  as  they. 
Hither  haste,  some  cordial  soul  1 
Help  to  my  lips  the  brimming  bowl ; 
And  you  snail  see  this  hoary  sage 
Forget  at  once  his  locks  and  age. 
He  still  can  chant  the  festive  hymn. 
He  still  can  kiss  the  goblet's  brim  ; 
As  deeply  quaff,  as  largely  fill. 
And  play  the  fool  right  nobly  still.     20 

ODE  LIV « 

Methinks,  the  pictur'd  bull  we  see 
Is  amorous  Jove — it  must  be  he  1 
How  fondly  blest  he  seems  to  bear 
That  fairest  of  Phoenician  fair  ! 
How  proud  he  breasts  the  foamy  tide. 
And  spurns  the  billowy  surge  aside ! 
Could  any  beast  of  vulgar  vein 
Undaunted  thus  defy  the  main  ? 
No  :   he  descends  from  climes  above,  9 
He  looks  the  God,  he  breathes  of  Jove ! 

It  may  probably  have  been  a  deseription  of 
ofie  of  those  coins,  which  the  Sidonians  struck 
off  in  honour  of  Europa,  representing  a  woman 
carried  across  the  sea  by  a  bull.  Thus  Katalis 
Comes,  lib.  viii.  cap.  23.  '  Sidonii  nuniismata 
cum  foemin^  taun  dorso  insidente  ac  mare 
transfretante  cnderunt  in  ejus  honorem.'  In 
the  little  treatise  upon  the  goddess  of  Syria, 
attributed  very  falsely  to  Lucian,  there  is 
mention  of  this  coin,  and  of  a  temple  dedicated 
by  tlie  Sidonians  to  Astart^,  whom  some,  it 
appears,  confounded  with  Europa. 

The  poet  Moschus  has  left  a  very  beautiful 
idyl  on  the  stoiy  of  Europa. 
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ODE  LV 

Whilb  we  iiiToke  tiie  wreathod  spring, 
Respleodeat  tobb  !  to  thee  we'll  ang :  ^ 
Whose  breath  perfumeB  th'  (MjmpiMi 

bowers; 
Whose  Tirgin  bkub,  of  chasten'd  dye. 
Enchants  so  mnch  oar  mortal  eye. 
When    j^easare's    spring-tide    season 

glows. 
The  Graees  Ioyb  to  wreathe  the  rose ; 
And  Venus,  in  its  fresh-blown  leaves. 
An  emblem  of  herself  perceives. 
Oft  hath  the  poet's  magic  tongue       lo 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriance  sung ; 
And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids. 
Have  rear'd  it  in  their  tuneful  shades. 
When,  at  the  early  glance  of  mom. 
It  sleeps  upon  the  glittering  thorn, 
"Hs  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence. 
To  cull  the  timid  flow'ret  thence. 
And  wipe  with  tender  hand  away 
The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay  I 
'Tis  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  stems,    20 
Yet  dropping  with  Aurora's  gems. 
And  fresh  inhale  the  spicy  sighs 
That  from  the  weeping  buds  arise. 

When  revel  reigns,   when  mirth  is 
high. 
And  Bacchus  beams  in  every  eye. 
Our  rosy  fillets  scent  exhale. 
And  fin  with  balm  the  fainting  gale. 
There's  nought  in  nature  bright  or  gay, 
Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  ray. 
When  morning  paints  the  orient  skies. 
Her  fingers  burn  with  roseate  dves  ;    31 
Young  nymphs  betray  the  rose  s  hue. 
O'er  whitest  arms  it  kindles  through. 
In  Cytherea's  form  it  glows. 
And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 

The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm. 
The  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm  ; 

1  JUsplendeni  r9se  I  te  the*  we'll  si'nfj  ;1  I  have 
poased  over  the  line  mv  rreupet  ovi^c  fuKm^x', 
wfaidi  is  eomipt  in  this  original  readingf  and 
has  been  very  little  inipruvod  by  the  anno- 
tators.  I  should  suppoea  it  to  be  an  interpola^ 
tion,  if  it  were  not  for  a  line  which  occurs 
afterwards :  ^pc  hi  ^dxv  Ktynfimn 

*  *  Compare  with  this  elegant  ode  the  verses 
of  Ux,  lib.  i.  "  die  Woinlese."  '—Degm. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  byiuns  which 


Preserves  the  cold  inumed  clay. 
And  mocks  the  vesiifie  <rf  decay : 
And  when  ai  length,  in  pale  decline,  40 
Its  florid  beauties  fade  and  pine. 
Sweet  as  in  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
Diffuses  odour  even  in  death  ! 
Oh !    whence  could  such  a  plant  have 

sprung  ? 
Lbten, — for  thus  the  tale  is  sung. 
When,  humid,  from  the  silvery  stream, 
Effusing  beauty's  warmest  beam, 
Venus  appeared,  in  flushing  hues, 
Mellow'd  by  ocean's  briny  dews ; 
When,  in  the  starry  courts  above,       50 
The  pr^nant  brain  of  mighty  Jove 
Disclos'd  the  nymph  of  aanire  glance, 
The  nymph   who  diakes  the  martial 

lance  ;— 
Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour. 
The  earth  produc'd  an  infant  flower. 
Which  sprung,  in  blushing  glories  drest* 
And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 
The  sods  beheld  this  brilliant  birth, 
And  hail'd  the  Rose,  the  boon  of  earth  ! 
With  nectar  drops,  a  ruby  tide,  60 

The  sweetly  orient  buds  they  dyed. 
And  bade  them  bloom,  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  gave  the  glorious  vine  ; 
And  bade  them  on  the  spangled  thorn 
Expand  their  bosoms  to  the  mom. 

ODE  LVI  • 

He,  who  instructs  the  youthful  crew 
To  bathe  them  in  the  brimmer's  de\% 
And  taste,  uncloy'd  by  rich  excesses. 
All  the  bliss  that  wine  possesses  ; 
He,  who  inspires  the  youth  to  bound 
Elastic  through  the  aanoe's  round, — 
Bacchus,  the  god  again  is  here. 
And  leads  along  the  blushing  year ; 
The  blushing  year  with  vintage  teems. 
Ready  to  shed  those  cordial  streams,  10 
Which,  sparkling  in  the  cup  of  mirth, 
Illuminate  the  sons  of  earth  I 


were  sung  at  i\\&  anniversary  festival  of  the 
vintage  ;  one  of  the  ctrtAnvioi  t^/uKoi,  as  our  poet 
himself  terms  them  in  the  fifty-ninth  ode.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
these  classic  relics  of  the  relieion  of  antiquity. 
Hoi-ace  may  be  supposed  to  nave  written  the 
nineteenth  ode  or  iiis  second  book,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  of  thethii-d,  for  some  bacchanalian 
celebration  of  this  Icind. 
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Then,  when  the  ripe  and  vermil  wine, — 
Blest  infant  of  the  pregnant  vine. 
Which  now  in  mellow  clusters  swells, — 
Oh  !   when  it  bursts  its  roseate  cells. 
Brightly  the  joyous  stream  shall  flow, 
To  balsam  every  mortal  woe  ! 
None  shall  be  then  cast  down  or  weak. 
For   health   and   joy   shall   light   each 
cheek ;  20 

No  heart  will  then  desponding  sigh, 
For  wine  shall  bid  despondence  fly 
Thus — till  another  autumn's  glow 
Shall  bid  another  vintage  flow. 

ODE  LVII » 

Whose  was  the  artist  hand  that  spread 
Upon  this  disk  the  ocean's  bed  ? 
And,  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  high 
As  aught  on  earthly  wing  can  fly. 
Depicted  thus,  in  semblance  warm. 
The  Queen  of  Love's  voluptuous  form 
Floating  along  the  silv'ry  sea 
In  beauty's  naked  majesty  '. 
Oh  !  he  hath  given  th'  enamour'd  sight 
A  witching  banquet  of  delight,  10 

Where,   gleaming   through   the   waters 

clear. 
Glimpses  of  undreamt  charms  appear, 
And  all  that  mystery  loves  to  screen, 
Fancy,  like  Faith,  adores  unseen. 

Light  as  the  leaf,  that  on  the  breeze 
Of  summer  skims  the  glassy  seas. 
She  floats  along  the  ocean's  breast, 
Which  undulates  in  sleepy  rest ; 
While  steahng  on,  she  gently  pillows 
Her  bosom  on  the  heaving  billows.      20 
Her  bosom,  like  the  dew- wash' d  rose, 
Her  neck,  like  April's  sparkling  snows. 
Illume  the  liquid  path  she  traces. 
And  burn  within  the  stream's  embraces. 
Thus  on  she  moves,  in  languid  pride. 
Encircled  by  the  azure  tide, 

^  This  ode  is  a  very  animated  description  of 
a  pictui-o  of  Venus  on  a  discus,  wliicii  repre- 
sented the  goddess  in  lier  first  emergence  from 
the  waves.  About  two  centuries  after  our 
poet  wrote,  tlie  pencil  of  the  artist  Apelles 
embellished  this  subject,  in  his  famous  painting 
of  the  Venus  ^  nadyomen^,  the  model  of  which, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  was  the  beautiful  Cam- 
paspe,  given  to  him  by  Alexander ;  though, 
according  to  Natalis  Comes,  lib.  vii.  cap.  16,  it 
-~^«<  Phryn©  who  sat  to  Apelles  for  the  face 


As  some  fair  lily  o'er  a  bed 

Of  violets  bends  its  graceful  hecul. 

Beneath  their  queen's  inspiring  glance, 
The  dolphins  o'er  the  green  sea  dance. 
Bearing  in  triumph  young  Desire,       31 
And  infant  Love  with  smiles  of  fire  ! 
While,    glittering    through    the    silver 

waves. 
The  tenants  of  the  briny  caves 
Around  the  pomp  their  gambols  play. 
And  gleam  along  the  watery  way. 

ODE  LVIH « 

When  Gold,  as  fleet  as  zephyr's  pinion, 
Escapes  like  any  faithless  minion, 
And  flies  me  (as  he  flies  me  ever), 
Do  I  pursue  him  ?  never,  never  ! 
No,  let  the  false  deserter  go. 
For  who  could  court  his  direst  foe  ? 
But  when  I  feel  my  lighten'd  mind 
No  more  by  grovelling  gold  confin'd. 
Then  loose  I  all  such  clinging  cares. 
And  cast  them  to  the  vagrant  airs.     10 
Then  feel  I,  too,  the  Muse's  spell. 
And  wake  to  life  the  dulcet  shell. 
Which,   rous'd  once  more,   to  beauty 

sings. 
While  love  dissolves  along  the  strings  ! 

But  scarcely  has  my  heart  been  taught 
How  little  Gold  deserves  a  thought. 
When,  lo  !  the  slave  returns  once  more, 
And  with  him  wafts  delicious  store 
Of  racy  wine,  whose  genial  art 
In  slumber  seals  the  anxious  heart.      20 
Again  he  tries  my  soul  to  sever 
From  love  and  song,  perhaps  for  ever  ! 

Away,  deceiver  !   why  pursuing 
Ceaseless  thus  my  heart's  undoing  ? 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  amorous  fire. 
Sweet  the  sighs  that  thrill  the  lyre ; 

and  breast  of  this  Venus. 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the  reading  of 
the  ode  befoi-e  us,  which  have  influenced  Faber, 
Heyne,  Brunck,  SiC.  to  denounce  the  whole 
poem  as  spurious.  Put,  *non  ego  panels 
offendar  macul  is. '  I  th  i  n  k  it  is  quite  beautiful 
enough  to  be  authentic. 

^  I  have  followed  Barneses  aiTangement  of 
this  ode,  which,  though  deviating  somewhat 
from  the  Vatican  MS.,  appears  to  me  the  more 
natural  order. 
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Oh  !  sweeter  far  than  all  the  gold 
Thy  wings  can  waft,  thy  mines  can  hold. 
Well  do  I  know  thy  arts,  thy  wiles — 
They  wither*d  Love's  young  wreathed 

smiles ;  30 

And  o'er  his  lyre  such  darkness  shed, 
I  thought  its  soul  of  song  was  fled  ! 
They  dash'd  the  wine-cup,  that,  by  him, 
Was  fill' d^ with  kisses  to  the  brim.^ 
Go — fly  to  haunts  of  sordid  men. 
But  come  not  near  the  bard  again. 
Thy  glitter  in  the  Muse's  shade, 
Scares    from    her    bower    the    tuneful 

maid ; 
And  not  for  worlds  would  I  forego 
That  moment  of  poetic  glow,  40 

When  my  full  soul,  in  Fancy's  stream. 
Pours  o'er  the  lyre  its  swelling  theme. 
Away,  away  !  to  worldlings  hence, 
Who  feel  not  this  diviner  sense  ; 
Give  gold  to  those  who  love  that  pest, — 
But  leave  the  poet  poor  and  blest. 


ODE  UX « 

Ripen' D  by  the  solar  beam. 

Now  the  ruddy  clusters  teem. 

In  osier  baskets  borne  along 

By  all  the  festal  vintage  throng 

Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair. 

Ripe  as  the  melting  fruits  they  bear. 

Now,    now    they    press    the    pregnant 

grapes. 
And  now  the  captive  stream  escapes, 

1  They  dash'd  the  wine-cup,  ihai,  hy  him. 
Was  fill  d  with  kisses  to  the  brim.]  Original : — 

Horace  has  'Desidcrique  temperare  pocu- 
lam  \  not  fi|;aratively,  however,  like  Anacreon, 
but  importing  the  love-pliiltres  of  tlie  witches. 
By  '  cups  of  kisses  *  our  poet  may  allude  to  a 
&vourite  gallantry  among  the  ancients,  of 
drinking  when  the  lips  of  tneir  mistresses  had 
touched  ilie  brim : — 

*  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine.* 

As  in  Ben  Jonson's  translation  .from  Philo- 
straius ;  and  Lucian  has  a  conceit  upon  the 
same  idea,  **  *lva  km  vtia)«  ifia  mat  ^tAnf ,"  *  that 
you  may  at  once  both  drink  and  kiss. 

'  The  title  En-iAifi'tof  viivott  wliich  Barnes 
bas  gi%'en  to  thia  ode,  is  by  no  means  appro- 
priale.  We  have  already  had  one  of  those 
hymns  (ode  56),  but  this  is  a  description  of  the 


In  fervid  tide  of  nectar  gushing,  9 

And  for  its  bondage  proudly  blushing  ! 
While,  round  the  vat  s  impurpled  brim. 
The  choral  song,  the  vintage  hymn 
Of  rosy  youths  and  virgins  fair. 
Steals  on  the  charm'd  and  echoing  air. 
Mark,  how  they  drink,  with  all  their  eyes. 
The  orient  tide  that  sparkling  flies. 
The  infant  Bacchus,  born  in  mirth. 
While  Love  stands  by,  to  hail  the  birth. 

When  he,  whose  verging  years  decline 
As  deep  into  the  vale  as  mine,  20 

When  he  inhales  the  vintage-cup, 
His  feet,  new-wing'd  from  earth  spring 

up. 
And  as  he  dances,  the  fresh  air 
Plays  whispering  through  his  silvery  hair. 
Meanwhile  young  groups   whom   love 

invites, 
To  joys  ev'n  rivalling  wine's  delights, 
Seek,  arm  in  arm,  the  shadowy  grove, 
And  there,  in  words  and  looks  of  love. 
Such  as  fond  lovers  look  and  say,      29 
Pass  the  sweet  moonlight  hours  away. 


ODE  LX» 

Awake  to  life,  my  sleeping  shell, 
To  Phoebus  let  thy  numbers  swell ; 
And  though  no  glorious  prize  be  thine. 
No  Pythian  wreath  around  thee  twine. 
Yet  every  hour  is  glory's  hour 
To  him  who  gathers  wisdom's  flower. 


vintage  ;  and  the  title  «if  oi»w,  which  it  bears 
in  the  Vatican  MS.,  is  more  coiTect  than  any 
that  have  been  suggested. 

Degen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  literaiy  scepti- 
cism, doubts  that  this  ode  is  genuine,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  such  a  suspicion  ; — 
*  non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare.' 
But  tidsisfarfrom  beinssatisfactorycriticism. 

*  Tliis  hymn  to  Apollo  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  written  by  Anacreon  :  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly rather  a  sublimcr  flight  than  the 
Teian  wing  is  accustomed  to  soar.  But,  in  a 
poet  of  whose  works  so  small  a  proporiion  has 
reached  us,  diversity  of  style  is  oy  no  means  a 
safe  criterion.  If  we  knew  Horace  but  as  a 
satirist,  should  we  easily  believe  there  could 
dwell  such  animation  in  his  lyre  ?  Buidas  says 
that  our  poet  wrote  hymns,  and  this  perhaps 
is  one  of  them.  Wo  can  perceive  in  what 
an  altered  and  imperfect  state  his  works  arc 
at  present,  when  we  And  a  scholiast  upon 
Horace  citing  an  ode  from  the  third  book  of 
Anacreon. 
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Then    wake    thee   from    thy    voioeleas 

slumbers, 
And  to  the  soft  and  Phrygian  numbers, 
Which,  tremblingly,  my  lips  repeat. 
Send  echoes  from  thy  chord  as  sweet.  lo 
'Tis  thus  the  swan,  with  fading  notes, 
Down  the  Cayster's  current  floats. 
While  amorous  breezes  linger  round. 
And  sigh  responsive  sound  for  sound. 

Muse  of  the  Lyre  !  illume  my  dream, 
Thy  Phoebus  is  my  fancy's  theme  ; 
And  hallowed  is  the  harp  I  bear, 
And  hallow' d  is  the  wreath  I  wear. 
Hallow' d  by  him,  the  god  of  lays, 
Who  modulates  the  choral  maze.         20 
I  sing  the  love  which  Daphne  twin'd 
Around  the  godhead's  yielding  mind  ; 
I  sing  the  blushing  Daphne's  flight 
From  this  ethereal  son  of  Light ; 
And  how  the  tender,  timid  maid 
Flew  trembling  to  the  kindly  shade, 
Kesign'd  a  form,  alas,  too  fair, 
And  grew  a  verdant  laurel  there ; 
Whose  leaves,  with  sympathetic  thriU, 
In  terror  seem'd  to  tremble  still  !        30 
The  god  pursu'd,  with  wing'd  desire  ; 
And  when  his  hopes  were  all  on  fire. 
And    when    to    clasp    the    nymph    he 

thought, 
A  lifeless  tree  was  all  he  caught ; 
And,  stead  of  sighs  that  pleasure  heaves. 
Heard  but  the  west-wind  in  the  leaves  ! 

But,  pause,  my  soul,  no  more,  no 
more — 
Enthusiast,  whither  do  I  soar  ? 
This  sweetly-mad' ning  dream  of  soul 
Hath  hurried  me  beyond  the  goal.      40 


1  Here  ends  tlie  last  of  the  odes  in  the 
Vatican  MS.,  whose  authority  1%elp8  to  confirm 
the  genuiae  antiquity  of  thein  all,  though  a 
few  have  stolen  among  tlie  number,  which  we 
may  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Anacreon.  In 
the  little  ojisay  prefixed  to  this  translation, 
I  observed  that  Barnes  has  q[uoted  this  manu- 
script incorrectlv,  relyini;  upon  an  imperfect 
copy  of  it,  which  Isaac  Yossms  had  taken.  I 
shall  just  mention  two  or  three  instances  of 
this  inaccuracy— 4;lie  ftrst  which  occur  to  mo. 
In  the  ode  of  the  Dove,  on  the  words  Ilrcpouri 
<rvYKaA.ii^o>,  lie  savs,  '  Vatican  MS.  crvo-«4a^(h>ir, 
etiam  Frisciaiio  invito : '  but  the  MS.  reads 
ovi/KaAiM^w,  with  awKUiVk  Interlined.  Begen 
too,  on  tlie  same  line,  is  someNvhat  in  error. 
In  the  twenty-second  ode  of  this  series,  lijae 


Why  should  I  sing  the  mighty  darts 
Which  fly  to  wound  celestial  hearts. 
When  ah,  the  song,  with  sweeter  tone. 
Can  tell  the  darts  that  wound  my  own  ? 
Still  be  Anacreon,  still  inspire 
The  descant  of  the  Teiaa  lyre  : 
Still  let  the  nectar'd  numbers  float. 
Distilling  love  in  ev«ry  note  ! 
And  when  some  youtn,  whose  Rowing 

soul 
Has  felt  the  Paphian  star'^s  control,     50 
When  he  the  liquid  lays  shall  hear, 
His  heart  will  flutter  to  his  ear. 
And  drinking  there  of  song  divine. 
Banquet  on  intellectual  wine  !  ^ 

ODELXI 

Youth's  endearing  charms  are  fled  ; 
Hoary  locks  deform  my  head  ; 
Bloomy  graces,  dalliance  gay. 
All  the  flowers  of  life  decay. 
Withering  age  begins  to  trace 
Sad  memorials  o'er  my  face  ; 
Time  has  shed  its  sweetest  bloom. 
All  the  future  must  be  gloom. 
This  it  is  that  sets  me  sigbing  ; 
Dreary  is  the  thought  of  dying  !  10 

Lone  and  dismal  is  the  road, 
Down  to  Pluto's  dark  abode  ; 
And,  when  once  the  journey's  o'er. 
Ah  !  we  can  return  no  more  ! 

ODE  LXII « 

Fill  me,  boy,  as  deep  a  draught. 
As  e'er  was  filFd,  as  e'er  was  quafTd ; 
But  let  the  water  amply  flow. 
To  cool  the  grape's  intemperate  glow  ; 


thirteentl),  the  MS.  has  rtprn  with  at  inter- 
lined, and  Barnes  impvtes  to  it  the  reading  of 
TtvSfn.  In  the  fifty- seventh,  line  twelfth,  he 
professes  to  have  pfreserved  the  reading  of  iJio 
MS.  AAoAif/nnr^  i'  cir'  «vn},  while  the  latter  has 
a\a\rinevoi  B*  cir*  avrtu  Almost  all  titu  other 
annotators  have  tnuisplanted  these  erroi-s 
from  Barnes. 

^  Tliis  ode  consists  of  two  fragments,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Athenaens,  book  x,  and 
which  Barnes,  from  the  similarity  of  their 
tendency,  has  combined  into  one.  I  thhik  this 
a  very  justifiable  liberty,  and  have  adopted  it 
in  some  other  fragments  of  our  poet. 

Pegen  refers  us  here  to  verses  of  Uz,  lib.  iv, 
*  der  Trinker.' 
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Let  not  the  fiery  god  be  single, 
But  with  the  nymphs  in  union  mingle. 
For  though  the  bowrs  the  grave  of  sad- 
ness, 
Ne'er  let  it  be  the  birth  of  madness. 
No,  banish  from  our  board  to-night 
The  revelries  of  rude  delight ;  lo 

To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses, 
Ours  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses  1 
And    while    the    temperate    bowl    we 

wreathe, 
In  concert  let  our  voices  breathe, 
Beguiling  every  hour  along 
With  harmony  of  soul  and  song. 


ODE  LXin  ^ 

To  Love,  the  soft  and  blooming  child> 
I  touch  the  harp  in  descant  wild  ; 
To  Love,  the  babe  of  Cyprian  bowers, 
The   boy,   who   breathes   aod   blushes 

flowers ; 
To  Love,  for  heaven  and  earth  adore 

him. 
And  gods  and  mortals  bow  before  him  ! 


ODE  LXIV« 

Haste  thee,  nymph^  whose  well-aim*  d 

spear 
Wounds  the  fleeting  mpuntatn-deer  ! 
Dian,  Jove*s  immortal  child,. 
Huntress  of  the  savage  wHd  1 
Groddess  with  tbe  smx-bTight  hair  ! 
Listen  to  a  people's  prayer. 
Turn,  to  Lethe's  river  turn. 
There  thy  vanquished  people  mourn  ! 
Come  to  Lethe's  wavy  shore. 
Tell  them  they  shall  mourn  no  more.   lo 
Thine  their  hearts,  their  altars  thine  ; 
Must  they,  Dian — must  they  pine  ? 

1  'Tliis  Ara^Dient  is  pnescrved  in  CHemeaA 
ATexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  vi.  and  in  Arsenius, 
ColUct.  Gmec.*— Barnes. 

It  appears  ,to  have  been  the  opening  of  8 
hymn  in  praise  of  Love. 

*  This  taymn  to  IHana  ie  extant  in  Hephaes- 
tion.  There  is  an  aneedoite  of  oar  poet,  whic^ 
has  led  some  to  doubt  wliether  he  ever  'wrote 
anv  odes  of  tliis  kind.  It  ie  related  by  Hie 
Scholiast  tipon  Pindar  (liftihnimUe.  od.  fi.  v.  T, 
as  cited  by  Barnes)  tlist  Anacreon  behig  ai^ed, 
why  he  ^ddresaea  all  liie  hymns  to  women, 
and  none  to  the  deities?  answei-ed,  '^BeesHse 


ODE  LXV « 

LiKX  some  wanton  filly  sporting. 
Maid  of  Thraoe,  thou  flyNst  my  courting. 
Wanton  filly  !  tell  me  why 
Thou  trip'st  away,  with  sc(M*nful  eye. 
And  seem'st  to  think  my  doating  heart 
Is  novice  in  the  bridling  art  ? 
Believe  me,  girl,  it  is  not  so  ; 
Thou' it  find  this  dtilfnl  htmd  can  tlnx>w 
The  reins  around  that  tender  form. 
However  wild,  however  warm.  lo 

Yes — trust  me  I  can  tame  thy  force. 
And  turn  and  wind  thee  in  the  course. 
Though,  wasting  now  thy  careless  hours. 
Thou  sport  amid  the  herbs  and  flowers. 
Soon  shalt  thou  feel  the  rein's  control, 
And  tremble  at  the  wish'd-for  goal ! 

ODE  LXVI  * 

To  thee,  the  Queen  of  nymphs  divine. 
Fairest  of  all  that  fairest  shme  ; 
To  thee,  who  ruTst  with  darts  of  fire 
This  world  of  mortals,  young  Desire  ! 
And  oh  !  thou  nuptial  jPower,  to  the© 
Who  bear'st  of  life  the  g;uardian  key. 
Breathing  my  soul  in  fervent  praise. 
And  weaving  wild  my  votive  lays. 
For  thee,  0  Queen  !  I  wake  the  lyre. 
For  thee,  thou  blushing  young  Desire,  lo 
And  oh  !  for  thee,  thou  nuptial  Power, 
Come,  and  illume  this  geniaj  hour. 

Look  on  thy  bride,  too  happy  boy, 
And  while  thy  lambent  glance  of  joy 
Plays  ov&c  all  her  blusfaang  charms. 
Delay  not,  snatch  bear  ta  thine  arms. 
Before  the  lovely,  trembling  prey. 
Like  a  young  birdling,  wing  away  i 
Turn»  Stratocles,  too  happy  youth. 
Dear  to  the  Quieen  of  amorous  truth,  20 

women  are  my  deities.* 

*  This  ode,  'which  is  addressed  to  some 
Tliracian  girl,  exists  inHeraclides,  andhas  been 
imitated  vcnr  fluently  by  Horace,  as  all  the 
annoiators  itave  renmncea.  Madame  Dacier 
rejects  the  aHegoiy,  which  runs  so  obviously 
MTTougk  the  poem,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  addressed  to  a  young  mare  belonging  to 
Polycrates. 

♦This  ode  is  introduced  In  the  Bomance  of 
Theodorus  Prodromus,  and  is  that  kind  €>f 
epiihftlaminm  which  was  sung  like  a  scollum 
at  the  nsptiftl  banqttct. 
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And  dear  to  her,  whose  yielding  zone 
Will  soon  resign  her  all  thine  own. 
Turn  to  Myrilla,  turn  thine  eye. 
Breathe  to  Myrilla,  breathe  thy  sigh. 
To  those  bewitching  beauties  turn  ; 
For  thee  they  blush,  for  thee  they  burn. 

Not  more   the  rose,   the   queen  of 
flowers, 
Outblushes  all  the  bloom  of  bowers. 
Than  she  unrivall'd  grace  discloses. 
The  sweetest  rose,  where  all  are  roses.  30 
Oh  !   may  the  sun,  benignant,  shed 
His  blandest  inOuence  o  er  thy  bed  ; 
And  foster  there  an  infant  tree. 
To  bloom  like  her,  and  tower  like  thee  ! 


ODE  LXVII 

Rich  in  bliss,  I  proudly  scorn 
The  wealth  of  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
Nor  should  I  ask  to  call  the  throne 
Of  the  Tartessian  prince  my  own  ;  ^ 
To  totter  through  his  train  of  years. 
The  victim  of  declining  fears. 
One  little  hour  of  joy  to  me 
Is  worth  a  dull  eternity  ! 


ODE  LXVIII » 

Now  Neptune*s  month  our  sky  deforms, 
The    angry    night-cloud    teems    with 

storms ; 
And  savage  winds,  infuriate  driven. 
Fly  howling  in  the  face  of  heaven  I 
Now,  now,  my  friends,  the  gathering 

gloom 
With  roseate  rays  of  wine  illume  : 
And  while  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head. 
Let's  hymn  th'  almighty  power  of  wine, 
And  shed  libations  on  his  shrine  ! 


'  Of  the  Tartessian  prince  my  oion ;]  He  liere 
alludes  to  Argantlionius,  who  lived,  according 
to  Lucian,  aa  hundred  and  fifty  vears ;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  eighty.  See 
Barnes. 

*  Tliis  is  composed  of  two  fragments ;  the 
seventieth  and  eiglity-first  in  Barnes.  They 
are  both  found  in  Eustathius. 

'  Three  fragments  form  this  little  ode,  all  of 
which  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.     They  are 


ODE  LXIX» 

They  wove  the  lotus  band  to  deck 
And  fan  with  pensile  wreath  each  neck ; 
And  every  guest,  to  shade  his  head. 
Three  little  fragrant  ohaplets  spread ; 
And  one  was  of  th'  Egyptian  leaf. 
The  rest  were  roses,  fair  and  brief  : 
While  from  a  golden  vase  profound, 
To  all  on  flowery  beds  around, 
A  Hebe,  of  celestial  shape, 
Pour'd  the  rich  droppings  of  the  grape ! 

ODE  LXX* 

A  BROKEN  cake,  with  honey  sweet. 
Is  all  my  spare  and  simple  treat : 
And  while  a  generous  bowl  I  crown 
To  float  my  little  banquet  down, 
I  take  the  soft,  the  amorous  lyre. 
And  sing  of  love's  delicious  fire  : 
In  mirthful  measures  warm  and  free, 
I  sing,  dear  maid,  and  sing  for  thee  ! 

ODE  LXXI  • 

With  twenty  chords  my  lyre  is  hung. 
And  while  I  wake  them  all  for  thee. 

Thou,  0  maiden,  wild  and  young. 
Disport' st  in  airy  levity. 

The  nursling  fawn,  that  in  some  shade 
Its  antler  d  mother  leaves  behind, 

Is  not  more  wantonly  afraid, 
More  timid  of  the  rustling  wind  ! 

ODE  LXXII* 

Fare  thee  well,  perfidious  maid. 

My  soul,  too  long  on  earth  delay'd. 

Delay' d,  perfidious  girl,  by  thee. 

Is  on  the  wing  for  liberty. 

I  fly  to  seek  a  kindlier  sphere, 

Since  thou  hast  ceas'd  to  love  me  here ! 


the  eighty-second,  sevcnty-fiflh,  and  eighty- 
thii*d  in  Barnes. 

*  Compiled  by  Barnes  from  Athenaeus,  He- 
phaestion,  and  Arsenius.    See  Barnes,  80th. 

A  Tliis  I  have  formed  from  the  eighty-fourth 
and  eighty-fifth  of  Barnes's  edition.  Tlie  two 
fragments  are  found  in  Athenaeus. 

>  This  fragment  is  preserved  by  the  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes,  and  is  tlie  eighty-seventh 
in  Barnes. 
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ODE  LXXIII » 

Awhile  I  bloom' d,  a  happy  flo5¥er. 
Till  Love  approach'd  one  fatal  hour, 
And  made  my  tender  branches  feel 
The  wounds  of  his  avenging  steel. 
Then  lost  I  fell,  like  some  poor  willow 
That  falls  across  the  wintry  billow  ! 

ODE  LXXIV « 

Monarch  Love,  resistless  boy, 
With  whom  the  rosy  Queen  of  Joy, 
And  nymphs,  whose  eyes  have  Heaven's 

hue. 
Disporting  treed  the  mountain-dew  ; 
Propitious,  oh  !  receive  my  sighs, 
Which,  glowing  with  entreaty,  rise, 
That  thou  wilt  whisper  to  the  breast 
jOI  her  I  love  thy  soft  behest ; 
And  icomisel  her  to  learn  from  thee 
Tiiat  ieason  tiiou  hast  taught  to  me.    lo 
Ah  {  if  my  heart  no  flattery  tell, 
Thou'it  own  I've  leam'd  that  lesson  well ! 

ODE  LXXV 

Spirit  of  Love,  whose  locks  unroird, 
Stream  on  the  breeze  like  floating  gold  ; 
Come,  witliin  a  fragrant  cloud 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shroud  ; 
And,  on  those  wings  that  sparkling  play. 
Waft,  oh»  waft  me  hence  away  ! 
liove  I  my  soul  is  full  of  thee. 
Alive  to  all  thy  luxury. 
But  she,  the  nymph  for  whom  I  glow. 
The  lovely  Lesbian  mocks  my  woe  ;    lo 
Smiles  at  the  chill  and  hoary  hues 
That  time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas  !  I  fear  she  keeps  her  charms 
In  store  for  younger,  happier  arms  ! 

1  This  is  to  1)e  found  in  HephAestion,  and  is 
the  eigM^y-ninth  of  Barnes's  edition. 

I  have  omitted,  from  amon^  these  scraps,  a 
very  fionsiderablo  fragment  imputed  to  our 
poet,  Sav$ri  2*  EvpvnvKrf  fAcAet,  &c.,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  twelfth  book  of  Athenaeus, 
and  is. the  ninet}e-first  in  Barnes.  If  it  was 
really  Anacreon  wlio  wrote  it,  'nil  fnit  un- 
*{9aai  wie  iatpar  sifoi.*  It  is  in  a  style  of  gross 
satins,  and  abounds  with  expressions  that 
never  eouJd  be  gracefully  translated. 

*  A  fi«gnent  preserved  by  Dion  Chrysostom, 
Otnt,  ii.  d»  Hefffio.    See  Barnes,  98. 

*  Formed  of  the  124th  and  119th  fragments 
Ui  Barnes,  iMth  of  which  «ra  to  be  found  in 
ScaUger's  Poeti'cit. 

.     o.  p.  5 


ODE  LXXVi  » 

Hither,  gentle  Muse  of  mine. 
Come  and  teach  thy  votary  old 

Many  a  golden  hymn  divine," 
For  the  nymph  with  vest  of  gold. 

Pretty  nymph,  of  tender  a^, 
Fair  thy  silky  locks  unfQld ; 

Listen  to  a  hoary  sa^e. 

Sweetest  maid  with  vest  of  gold  ! 


ODE  LXXVII « 

Would  that  I  were  a  tuneful  lyre. 

Of  burnish'd  ivory  fair. 
Which,  in  the  Dionysian  choir, 

Some  blooming  boy  should  bear  ! 

Would  that  I  were  a  golden  vase, 
That  some  bright  nymph  might  hold 

My  spotless  frame,  with  blushing  grace. 
Herself  as  pure  as  gold  t 


ODE  LXXVin  ^ 

When  Cupid  sees  how  thiekly  now, 
The  snows  of  Time  fall  o'er  my  bsow. 
Upon  his  wing  of  golden  light. 
He  passes  with  an  eaglet's  flight. 
And  flitting  onward  seems  to  say, 
*  Fare  thee  well,  tiiou'st  had  thy  day  ! ' 


Cupid,  whose  lamp  has  lent  the  ray, 
That  lights  our  life's  meandering  way, 
That  G^,  within  this  bosom  stealing, 
Hath  waken'd  a  strange,  mingled  f  eehng 
Which  pleases,  though  so  sadly  teasing, 
And  teases,  though  so  sweetly  pleasing !  * 


De  Pauw  thinks  that  those  detached  lines 
and  couplets,  which  Scaliger  has  adduced  as 
examples  in  his  Poetics,  are  by  no  means 
authentic,  but  of  his  own  fabrication. 

*  This  is  generally  inserted  among  the  re- 
mains of  Alcaeus.  Some,  however,  have  attri- 
buted it  to  Anacreon.  See  our  poet's  twenty- 
second  ode,  and  the  notes. 

'  See  Barnes,  17.^.  Thip  fragment,  to  which 
I  have  taken  the  ]ibert;y  <n  adding  a  turn  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original,  is  cited  by  Lncian 
in  his  short  essay  on  the  Gallic  Hercules. 

«  Barnes,  125th.  This  is  in  Scaliger's  Poetics, 
Gail  has  omitted  it  in  his  edlectton  of  frag- 
ments. 
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Let  me  resign  this  wretched  breath, 

Since  now  remains  to  me 
No  other  balm  than  kindly  death, 

To  soothe  my  misery  !  * 


I  KNOW  thou  lov'st  a  brimming  measure, 
And  art  a  kindly,  cordial  host ; 

But  let  me  fill  and  drink  at  pleasure — 
Thus  I  enjoy  the  goblet  most.* 


I  FEAR  that  love  disturbs  my  rest, 
Yet  feel  not  love*s  impassioned  care  ; 

I  tliink  there*8  madness  in  my  breast. 
Yet  cannot  find  that  madness  there  !  ^ 


Frobi  dread  Leucadia's  frowning  steep, 
I'll  plunge  into  the  whitening  deep  : 
And  there  lie  cold,  to  death  resign*d. 
Since  Love  intoxicates  my  mind  !  * 


Mix  me,  child,  a  cup  divine. 
Crystal  water,  ruby  wine  : 
Weave  the  frontlet,  richly  flushing. 
O'er  my  wintry  temples  blushing. 
Mix  the  brimmer — Love  and  I 
Shall  no  more  the  contest  try. 
Here — upon  this  holy  bowl, 
I  surrender  all  my  soul !  • 


Amonq  the  Epigrams  of  the  Anthologia,  are  found  some  panegyrics  on  Anacreon, 
which  I  had  translated,  and  originally  intended  as  a  sort  of  C^ronis  to  this  work. 
But  I  found  upon  consideration,  that  they  wanted  variety  ;  and  that  a  frequent 
recurrence,  in  them,  of  the  same  thought,  would  render  a  collection  of  such  poems 
uninteresting.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  subjoining  a  few,  sheeted 
from  the  number,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  totally  neglected  those  ancient 
tributes  to  the  fame  of  Anacreon.  The  four  epigrams  which  I  give  are  imputed 
to  Antipater  Sidonius.  They  are  rendered,  perhaps,  with  too  much  freedom ; 
but  designing  originally  a  translation  of  all  that  are  extant  on  the  subject,  I  en- 
deavoured to  enliven  their  uniformity  by  sometimes  indulging  in  the  liberties  of 
paraphrase. 


ANTinATPOT  2SIAnNIOT,  EIS 
ANAKPEONTA 

OAAAOI  T(Tpatcopvfi$oSf  Avaxpeoy,  ajicpi  <t( 

dfipa  re  Kufjuwojif  7rop<f>vp(wy  ireraXa 
mjyat  8'  apytvoturos  ava$\i0otvTO  yaXaicTOSf 

€vatd€s  V  am  yrji  ^6u  x^oiro  fJitOv, 
o^pa  H(  roi  (Tirobiij  re  mu  o<ma   rtp\piv 
aprjTat, 
C(  9t  ris  fl>0tfitvois  xpiiivTtrai  evcppoavvaj 
<u  TO  ^t\ov  arip^aSf  <pi\€f  0ap^iToVf  u  aw 
aoiZa 
traura  6taw\ca<ra^  km  aw  (pcari  ^lov, 

1  This  fragment  is  oxtanfc  in  Ai-seiiiuB  and 
Hcphaestion.  Seo  Bai'nos  (69tli),  who  has 
aiTa;nged  tlio  metre  of  it  very  skilfully. 

*  Barnes,  72d.  This  fragment,  which  is 
found  in  Atkenaous,  contains  an  excellent 
lesson  for  Uie  votaries  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis. 

*  Found  in  Hepkaestion  (see  Barnes,  d5th). 

*  This  is  also  in  Hepliaestibn,  and  perliaps  is 

^ment  of  some  poem,  in  which  Anacreon 


Around  the  tomb,  oh,  bard  divine  ! 

Where  soft  thy  hallow' d  brow  reposes. 
Long  may  the  deathless  ivy  twine. 

And  summer  spread  her  waste  of  roses ! 

And  there  shall  many  a  fount  distil. 
And  many  a  rill  refresh  the  flowers  ; 

But  wine  shall  be  each  purple  rill. 
And  every  fount  be  milky  showers. 

Thus,  shade  of  him,  whom  Nature  taught 
To  tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure. 

Who  gave  to  love  his  tenderest  thought. 
Who  gave  to  lovehisfondest  measure, — 

had  commemorated  the  fate  of  Sappho.    It  is 
the  123d  of  Barnes. 

»  Collected  by  Barnes,  from  Demetrius  Pha« 
lai-ous  and  Eustathius,  and  subjoined  in  his 
edition  to  the  epigrams  attributed  to  our  poet. 
And  here  is  the  last  of  those  little  scat^red 
flowei-s,  which  I  thought  1  might  venture  witli 
any  grace  to  ti-ansplant :— happy  if  it  could  be 
said  of  the  garland  which  they  form,  To  5'  a*|^ 
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Thus,  after  death,  if  shades  can  feel. 
Thou  may*st,  from  odours  round  thee 
streaming, 

A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal. 

And  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming !  ^ 


TOT  ATTOT,  EI2  TON  ATTON 

TTMB02  AvaKptiovTos,  Trf'ios  €v0aB€  kv/cvos 
KvBeij  x^  natdMf  ^wporarrj  fxavtij. 

Aic/Jifjy  \fipio€VTi  fi€\i(€Tai  a/jtipi  BaOvWcj 
'Ifxepa*  H<u  Kiaaov  Xcvkos  o5a;5c  \i6os. 

Ovd*   AXbrfs  ffot    fpuras   air€(r/9co'€v,    (v   S* 
Ax^povTos 
ClVf  oAos  ci)5tv€is  KvirpiZi  6(pfjioT€prj» 

Hebe  sleeps  Anacreon,   in   this  ivied 

shade; 
Here  mute  in  death  the  Teian  swan  is 

laid. 
Cold,  cold  that  heart,  which  while  on 

earth  it  dwelt 
All  the  sweet  frenzy  of  love's  passion  felt. 
And  yet,  oh  Bard  !   thou  art  not  mute 

in  death. 
Still  do  we  catch  thy  lyre's  luxurious 

breath ;  * 
And  still  thy  songs  of  soft  Bathylla 

bloom, 
Green  as  the  ivy  round  thy  mouldering 

tomb. 

1  Antipater  Sidoniiis,  the  author  of  this 
epigram,  lived,  according  to  Yossitis,  de  Poelis 
UrtuciSf  in  the  second  year  of  the  169th  Olym- 
piad. He  appeal's,  from  what  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  have  said  of  liim,  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  improwlsatore.  See  ItisUluL  Ornl. 
lib.  X.  cap.  7.  Tliere  is  nothing  moix)  known 
respecting  this  poet,  except  some  particulars 
about  his  illness  and  death,  whicli  are  men- 
tioned as  curious  by  Pliny  and  othei-s  ;— and 
there  remain  of  his  works  but  a  few  epigrams 
in  the  Anthologia,  among  whicli  arc  foiuid 
these  inscriptions  upon  Anacreon.  Tliese  re- 
mains have  been  soraet'imes  imputed  to  another 
poet  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  Vossi  us  gives 
us  the  following  account : — *  Anti  pater  Tliessa- 
lonicensis  vfxit  tempore  Augiutti  Caesaris,  ut 
qui  saltantem  vident  Pyladem,  sicut  constat 
ex  qoodam  ejus  epigrammate  ApOokoyia^,  lib. 
iv.  tit.  ctf  oi>x«aTpidar.  At  eum  ac  Batliyllum 
|Mrtmo8  fuisse  pantomimes  ac  sub  Augusto 
claruisse,  satis  notum  ex  Dione,  &c.  &c.* 

The  reader,  wlio  thinks  it  worth  observing, 
may  find  a  strange  oversiglit  in  Hoffman  s 

Quotation  of  this  article  from  Yossius,  Uxic. 
^niurs.    By  the  omission  of  a  sentence  ho 


Nor  yet  has  death  obscur'  d  thy  fire  of  love. 
For   still   it   lights   thee   through    the 

Elysian  grove ;  lo 

Where  dreams  are  thine,  that  bless  th* 

elect  alone. 
And  Venus  calls  thee  even  in  death  her 

own ! 


TOT  ATTOT,  EI5  TON  ATTON 
HEINE,   Ta<pov   vapa   Kirov   AvaxpuovTos 

Et  T(  Toi  (K  0i0\oDv  rj\6fv  ifxojy  o^tXoSf 
XiTiiaoy  €/i]7  (rnodffff  anuaov  yotyoSf  o(f>pa 

K(V  OlVOJ 

Oarta  yrjBij<T\i  rafxa  vori^oiAtva, 
CLs  &  Aiovvoov  fxffxtXrjfjifvos  ovaai  koj/xoSj 

'fly  6  <pi\aKpijTov  ovvrpo^os  dpfxovirjSy 
Mrjdc  icaTa<l>0t/jitvos   Baxxov   Stxo-  rovrov 
vnoiaoa 

Toy  y€y€ii  fji€povuy  x^^pov  o<f>€i\ofi€voy. 

Oh  stranger  !  if  Anacreon's  shell 

Has  ever  taught  thy  heart  to  swell 

With  passion's  throb  or  pleasure's  sigh. 

In  pity  turn,  as  wand'ring  nigh, 

And  drop  thy  goblet's  richest  tear 

In  tenderest  libation  here  ! 

So  shall  my  sleeping  ashes  thrill 

With  visions  of  enjoyment  still. 

Not  even  in  death  can  I  resign 

The  festal  joys  that  once  were  mine,   lo 

lias  made  Yossius  assert  that  the  poet  Antipater 
was  one  of  the  iii-st  pantomime  danceitt  iu 
Rome. 

*  SltU  do  we  catch  thy  lyre's  luxuriouH  breath  ; 
Thus  Simonides,  speaking  of  oiu:  poet  :— 

MoAm^f  i'  ov  XrfBti  |MAiT«pvco«  oAA'  crc  Ktivo 
Bapfiiroy  ovSt  Bcanav  €vytur€y  tir  aZSri, 

liifjioyiSoVf  AvBokoy, 

Tliis  is  the  £iimous  Simonides,  whom  Plato 
styled  '  divine,'  though  Le  Fevre,  in  his  Poftes 
Great,  supposes  that  tjie  epigrams  under  his 
name  are  all  falsely  imputed.  Tlie  most  con- 
siderable of  his  re'mains  is  a  satirical  poem 
upon  women,  presei-ved  by  Stobaeus,  ^oyos 
yvyauaav, 

Wc  may  Judge  from  the  lines  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  tlie  import  of  the  epigram  before 
lis,  tliat  tlie  works  of  Anacreon  were  perfect  in 
the  times  of  Simonides  and  Antipater.  Ob- 
sopoeus,  the  commentator  here,  appeal's  to 
exult  in  their  destruction,  and  telling  us  they 
were  burned  by  tlie  bishops  and  patriarchs,  he 
adds,  *  nee  sane  id  nccquicquam  feccrunt,*  at- 
tnbuting  to  this  outitige  an  effect  which  it 
could  not  possibly  iiavo  produced. 
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When  Harmony  pursued  my  ways. 
And  Baochus  wantoned  to  my  lays.^ 
Oh  !  if  delight  could  charm  no  more, 
If  all  the  goblet's  bliss  were  o'er. 
When  fate  had  once  our  doom  decreed, 
Then  dying  would  be  death  indeed  ; 
Nor  could  I  think,  unblest  by  wine. 
Divinity  itself  divine ! 


TOT  AYTOT,  EIS  TON  ATTON 

ETAEIS  €V  <pdifi€yoiffiv,  Avajcpiov^  taB\a 
iTovrjaoiS 
€vdfi  5'  i)  yKuKtprj  vvKTiKaXos  KiQapa, 
cvSct  Kox   J^fitp^Sf   TO   HoOoDV   tap,   w    av 

^ap0iT\  av€icpovov  v€KTap  ^vappuoviov 
r}'i6io)v  yap  EptuTos  4^vs  atcovos'  cs  Sc  a€ 

fiOVVOU 
Toj^a  T€  KM  CKQhtaS  tl%(tV  £K7J0o\ias. 


At  length  thy  golden  hours  have  wiog'd 
thdur  flighty 
And  drowsy  death  that  eyelid  Bt6e|>eth; 
Thy  harp,  that  whisper'd  through  each 
lingering  night, 
Now  mutely  in  oblivion  sleepeth  ! 

She  too,  for  whom  that  harp  profusely 
shed 
The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers. 
She,  the  young  spring  of  thy  desires^ 
hath  fled. 
And  with  her  blest  AnacreonslumbeiEsi 

Farewell !  thou  had'st  a  pulse  for  every 
dart 
That  mighty  Love  could  scatter  from 
his  quiver ; 
And  each  new  beauty  found  in  thee  a 
heart. 
Which  thou,  with  all  thy  heart  and 
soul,  didst  give  her ! 


JUVENILE  POEMS 

PREFACE,  BY  THE  EDITORS 

The  Poems  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  publishing,  were  never  intended  by  the 
author  to  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  thought,  with  some  justice, 
that  what  are  called  Occasional  Poems  must  be  always  insipid  and  uninteresting 
to  the  greater  part  of  their  readers.  The  particular  situations  in  which  they 
were  written  ;  the  character  of  the  author  and  of  his  associates ;  all  these  pecu- 
liarities must  be  known  and  felt  before  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  com- 
positions. This  consideration  would  have  always,  I  believe,  prevented  the 
author  himself  from  submitting  these  trifles  to  the  eye  of  dispassionate  criticism : 
and  if  their  posthumous  introductioa  to  the  world  be  injustice  to  his  memory,  or 
intrusion  on  the  public,  the  error  must  be  imputed  to  the  injudicious  partiality 
of  -friendship. 

Mr.  LiTTLfi  died  in  his  one  and  twentieth  year ;  and  most  of  these  Poems  were 
written  at  so.  early  a  period  that  their  errors  may  lay  claim  to  some  indulgence 
from  the  critic.  Their  author,  as  unamhitious  as  indolent^  scarce  ever  looked 
beyond  the  moment  of  composition  ;  but,  in  general,  wrote  aa  he  pleased,  careless 
whether  he  pleased  as  he  wrote.  It  may  likewise  be  remembered,  that  they  were 
all  the  productions  of  an  age  when  the  passions  very  often  give  a  colouring  t09 


'  And  Bacchus  wantoned  to  my  lays,  &c.]  Tlie 
original  here  is  corrupted,  the  line  tb?  h 
Aiovvtrov,  &C.  is  tmintelli^ble. 

Brnnok^s  emendation  improves  the  sense, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  commended  for 
elegance.    He  reads  the  line  thus  :— 


8ee    Bninok.     Analecia     Yder.    Poet.    O'mee. 
vol.  ii. 

*  A  portion  of  -these  Poems  were  published 
originally  as  the  works  of  *  the  late  Thomas 
Little,*  wkb  the  I^refaec  here  given  prefixed  to 
them. 
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waniL  to  the  inuifjiiuitioii ;  snd  this  mmy  pftUiate*  if  it  osonot  excuse,  that  air  ol 
levity  which  pervadee  ao  many  o<  theoL  The  *  auiea  kgge*  s*«  piece  ei  Hce  \ 
he  tjoo  ntoeh  pmsued,  and  too  much  inculoi^e&  Few  can  xegret  this  more 
ancevely  than  myaelf ;  and  il  my  friend  had  Kved,  the  judgment  d  riper  years 
would  have  chastened  his  mind,  and  tempered  the  hixurianoe  of  his  fancy. 

Mr.  I^TTiiK  gave  much  ol  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  amatory  writers.  If 
ever  he  expected  to  find  in  the  ancients  that  deli<»Msy  ol  sentiment*  and  variety 
of  fancy,  wbsdi  are  so  neceesary  to  refine  and  animate  the  poetry  of  love,  he  was 
much  £aa|^inted.  I  know  not  any  one  of  them  who  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
in  that  style ;  Ovid  made  love  like  a  rake,  and  Propertius  like  a  sohoohnaster. 
The  mythological  allusions  of  the  latter  are  called  erudition  by  his  oommen<* 
tatocB ;  but  such  ostentatious  display,  upon  a  subject  so  simpie  aa  k>ve,  would 
be  now  esteemed  vague  and  puerile,  and  was  even  in  his  own  times  pedantic  It 
is  astonishing  that  so  many  critics  should  have  preferred  him  to  the  gentle  and 
tooehins  Tibullus ;  but  those  defects,  I  believe,  which  a  common  reader  con- 
demns^ have  been  regarded  rather  as  beauties  by  those  erudite  men,  the  com- 
mentators; who  find  a  field  for  their  ingenuity  and  research,  in  bis  Grecian 
learning  and  quaint  obscurities. 

TibolliB  abounds  with  touches  of  fine  and  natural  feeHng.  The  idea  ol  his 
unexpected  return  to  Ddia,  '  Tunc  veniam  subito  V  &c.  is  imagined  with  all 
the  delicate  ardour  of  a  lover ;  and  the  sentiment  of  *  neo  te  posse  oarere  velim  ', 
however  colloquial  the  expression  may  have  been,  m  natural,  and  from  the  heart. 
But  the  po^  of  Verona,  ia  my  opinicm^  possesBed  more  genuine  feeling  than  any 
ci  theuL  His  life  was,  I  bdieve,  unfortunate ;  his  associates  were  wild  and 
abandoned;  and  the  warmtii  of  his  nature  took  too  much  advantage  of  the 
latitude  whislL  the  morals  of  those  times  so  criminally  allowed  to  the  passions. 
All  this  depraved  his  imagination,  and  made  it  the  slave  ol  his  senses.  jBut  still 
a  native  sensibility  is  often  very  warmly  perceptible  ;  and  when  he  touches  the 
chord  of  pathos,  he  reaches  immediately  the  heart.  They  who  have  felt  the 
sweets  of  return  to  a  home  from  which  they  have  long  been  absent  will  confess 
the  beauty  of  those  simple  unaffected  lines : — 

O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis  I 
Cum  mena  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrino 
Labore  fessi  venimus  Larem  ad  nostrum 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto.        Carm,  xzix. 

His  sorrows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  are  the  very  tears  of  poesy ;  and  when 
he  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  even  the  inexperienced  cannot  but 
sympathise  with  him.  I  wish  I  were  a  poet ;  I  should  then  endeavour  to  catch,  bv 
translation,  the  spirit  of  those  beauties  which  I  have  always  so  warmly  admirea. 

It  seems  to  have  been  peculiariy  the  fate  of  Catullus,  that  the  better  and  more 
valuable  part  of  his  poetry  has  not  reached  us  ;  for  there  is  confessedly  nothing 
in  his  extant  works  to  authorise  the  epithet  *  doctus  \  so  universally  bestowed 
upon  him'  by  the  ancients.  II  time  had  suffered  his  other  writings  to  escape,  wo 
perhaps  should  have  found  among  them  some  more  purely  amatory;  but  of 
those  we  possess,  can  there  be  a  sweeter  specimen  of  warm,  yet  chastened  descrip- 
tion, than  his  loves  of  Acme  and  Septimius  ?  and  the  few  httlo  songs  of  dalliance 
to  Lesbia  are  distinguished  by  such  an  exquisite  playfulness,  that  they  have 
always  been  assumed  as  models  by  the  most  elegant  modern  Latinists.  Still,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  beauties, 


Medio  de  fonte  leporum 


(«» 


Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat 

»  Lib.  i.  Elcg.  3. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  gallantry  ;  and 
wo  are  sometimes  told  there  was  too  much  sincerity  in  their  love  to  allow  them 
to  trifle  thus  with  the  semblance  of  passion.  But  I  cannot  perceive  that  they 
were  any  thing  more  constant  than  the  modems :  they  felt  all  the  same  dissipation 
of  the  heart,  though  they  knew  not  those  seductive  graces  by  which  gallantry 
almost  teaches  it  to  be  amiable.  Wotton,  the  learned  advocate  for  the  modems, 
deserts  them  in  considering  this  point  of  comparison,  and  praises  the  ancients  for 
their  ignorance  of  such  refinements.  But  he  seems  to  have  collected  his  notions 
of  gallantry  from  the  insipid  fadeurs  of  the  French  romances,  which  have  nothing 
congenial  with  the  graceful  levity,  the  *  grata  protervitas*,  of  a  Rochester  or 
a  Sedley. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  early  poets  of  our  own  language  were  the  models 
which  Mr.  Little  selected  for  imitation.  To  attain  their  simplicity  (*  aevo 
rarissima  nostro  simplicitas ' )  was  his  fondest  ambition.  He  could  not  have 
aimed  at  a  grace  more  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  his  life  was  of  too  short  a  date 
to  allow  him  to  perfect  such  a  taste ;  but  how  far  he  was  likely  to  have  succeededt 
the  critic  may  judge  from  his  productions. 

I  have  found  among  his  papers  a  novel,  in  rather  an  imperfect  state,  which, 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  and  collected  it,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye. 

Where  Mr.  Little  was  born,  or  what  is  the  genealogy  of  his  parents,  are  points 
in  which  very  few  readers  can  be  interested.  His  lire  was  one  of  those  humble 
streams  which  have  scarcely  a  name  in  the  map  of  life,  and  the  traveller  may 
pass  it  by  without  inquiring  its  source  or  direction.  His  character  was  well 
known  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him ;  for  he  had  too  much  vanity  to 
hide  its  virtues,  and  not  enough  of  art  to  conceal  its  defects.  The  lighter  traits 
of  his  mind  may  be  traced  perhaps  in  his  writings ;  but  the  few  for  which  he  was 
valued  live  only  in  the  remembrance  of  his  friends. 

T.  M. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  COLLEGE 
EXERCISES 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.— J uv. 

Mare  those  proud  boasters  of  a  splendid 
line. 

Like  gilded  ruins,  mould' ring  while  they 
shine. 

How  heavy  sits  that  weight  of  alien  show, 

Like  martial  helm  upon  an  infant's  brow ; 

Those  borrow' d  splendours,  whose  con- 
trasting light 

Throws  back  the  native  shades  in  deeper 
night. 

Ask  the  proud  train  who  glory's  shade 

pursue, 
Where  are  the  arts  by  which  that  glory 

grew  ? 
The  genuine  virtues  that  with  eagle-gaze 
Sought  young  Renown  in  all  her  orient 

blaze ! 


Where  is  the  heart  by  chymic  truth 

refin'd, 
Th'  exploring  soul,  whose  eye  had  read 

mankind  ? 
Where  are  the  links  that  twin'd,  with 

heav'nly  art, 
His     country's     interest     round     the 

patriot's  heart  ? 


Justuni  bellum  quibus  necessarium,  ct  pia 
arma  quibus  nulla  nisi  in  amiis  relinquitur 
spes. — LiVY. 


Is  there  no  call,  no  consecrating  cause, 
Approv'd     by    Heav'n,     ordain'd     by 

nature's  laws. 
Where  justice  flies  the  herald  of  our  way. 
And    truth's    pure    beams    upon    the 

banners  play  ? 
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Yes,  there's  a  call  sweet  as  an  angel's 

breath 
To  slumb'ring  babes,  or  innocence  in 

death  ; 
And  urgent  as  the  tongue  of  Heav'n 

within. 
When  the  mind's  balance  trembles  upon 

sin. 

Oh !  'tis  our  country's  voice,  whose  claim 

should  meet 
An  echo  in  the  soul's  most  deep  retreat ; 
Along   the   heart's   responding   chords 

lutould  run. 
Nor  let  a  tone  there  vibrate — but  the 

one  I 


VARIETY 

Ask  what  prevailing,  pleasing  power 
Allures  the  sportive,  wandering  bee 

To  roam,  untired,  from  flower  to  flower, 
He'll  tell  you,  'tis  variety. 

Look  Nature  round,  her  features  trace. 
Her  seasons,  all  her  changes  see  ; 

And  own,  upon  Creation's  face, 
The  greatest  charm's  variety. 

For  me,  ye  gracious  powers  above  ! 

Still  let  me  roam,  unfix' d  and  free  ; 
In  all  things, — but  the  nymph  I  love, 

m  change,  and  taste  variety. 

But,  Patty,  not  a  world  of  charms 
Could  e'er  estrange  my  heart  from 
thee; — 

No,  let  me  ever  seek  those  arms. 
There  still  I'll  find  variety. 


TO  A  BOY,  WITH  A  WATCH 

WRITTEN   FOR   A   FRIEND 

Is  it  not  sweet,  beloved  youth. 

To  rove  through  Erudition's  bowers. 

And  cull  the  golden  fruits  of  truth. 
And  gather  Fancy's  brilliant  flowers  ? 

And  is  it  not  more  sweet  than  this, 
To  feel  thy  parents'  hearts  approving, 

And  pay  them  back  in  sums  of  bliss 
The  dear,  the  endless  debt  of  loving  ? 


It  must  be  so  to  thee,  my  youth  ; 

With  this  idea  toil  is  lighter  ; 
This  sweetens  all  the  fruits  of  truth, 

And    makes    the    flower    of    fancy 
brighter. 

The  little  gift  we  send  thee,  boy, 

May  sometimes  teach   thy   soul   to 
ponder. 

If  indolence  or  siren  joy 
Should  ever  tempt  that  soul  to  wander. 

'Twill  tell  thee  that  the  winged  day 
•C-an  ne'er  be  chain'd  by  man's  en- 
deavour ; 
That  life  and  time  shall  fade  away. 
While  heav'n  and  virtue  bloom  for 
ever ! 

SONG 

If  I  swear  by  that  eye,  you'll  allow. 
Its  look  is  so  shifting  and  new. 

That  the  oath  I  might  take  on  it  now 
The  very  next  glance  would  undo. 

Those  babies  that  nestle  so  sly 

Such  thousands  of  arrows  have  got, 

That  an  oath,  on  the  glance  of  an  eye 
Such  843  yours,  may  be  off  in  a  shot. 

Should  I  swear  by  the  dew  on  your  lip, 
Though  each  moment  the  treasure  re- 
news, 

If  my  constancy  wishes  to  trip, 

I  may  kiss  off  the  oath  when  I  choose. 

Or  a  sigh  may  disperse  from  that  flow'r 
Both  the  dfew  and  the  oath  that  are 
there ; 

And  I'd  make  a  new  vow  every  hour. 
To  lose  them  so  sweetly  in  air. 

But  clear  up  the  heav'n  of  your  brow. 
Nor  fancy  my  faith  is  a  feather  ; 

On  my  heort  I  will  pledge  you  my  vow. 
And  they  both  must  be  broken  to- 
gether ! 

TO  .  .  . 

Remember  him  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Whose  heart  is  warmly  bound  to  thee. 

Close  as  the  tend'rest  links  can  bind 
A  heart  as  warm  as  heart  c«xlV^^. 
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Oh  !  I  had  long  ki  freedom  rov'd. 
Though  many  seem*  d  my  sool  to  share ; 

'Twa»  iMfittoa  when  I  thought  I  k>v'd, 
'XwasFfaney  when  I  thought  them  fair. 

Ev'n  she,  my  muse's  early  theme,  9 
BeguH'd  me  only  while  she  warmed ; 

'Twas  young  desire  that  fed  the  dream. 
And  reason  broke  what  passion  formed 

But  thou— ah !  better  had  it  been 
If  I  had  still  in  freedom  rov*d, 

If  I  had  ne'ef  thy  beauties  seen. 
For  then  I  never  should  hate  lov*d. 

Then  all  the  pain  which  lovers  feel 
Had  never  to  this  heart  been  known  ; 

But  then,  the  joys  that  lovers  steal,  19 
Should  they  have  ever  been  my  own  ? 

Oh  !  trust  me,  wben  I  swear  thee  this. 
Dearest !   the  pain  of  loving  thee,. 

The  very  pain  is  sweetdr  bliss 
Than  passion*  s  wildest  ectasy. 

That  little  cage  I  would  not  part. 
In  which  my  soul  is  prison' d  now. 

For  the  most  light  and  winged  heart 
That  wantons  on  the  passing  vow. 

Still,  my  beloved  !  still  keep  in  mind^ 
However  far  remov'd  from  me,       30 

That  there  is  one  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Whose  heart  respires  for  only  theer  I 

And  though  imgeiual  ties  have  bound 
Ttty  fate  unto  another's  oare^ 

That  arm,  which  clasps  thy  bosom  round. 
Cannot  confine  the  heart  that's  there. 

No,  no  !  that  heart  is  only  mine 
By  ties  all  other  ties  aliove. 

For  I  have  wed  it  at  a  shrine 
Where  we  have  had  no  priest  but  Love. 


SONG 

When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away. 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too. 
The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay, 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 
Then,  Julia^  when  thy  beauty's  flow'r 

Shatt  feel  the  wintry  air, 
Eemembranoe  will  recall  the  hour 

When  thou  alone  wert  fair. 


Then  talk  nor  more  of  fotttre  gloom  ; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last  ; 
For  Hg^  shall  brighten  days  to  oome. 

And  Mem'ry  gild  the  past. 

Come,  Chloe,  fill  the  eenial  bonrl^ 

I  drink  to  Love  and  thee  : 
Thou  never  canst  decay  in  soul. 

Thou' It  still  be  young  for  me. 
And  as  thy  Hps  the  tear*drop  chase^ 

Which  on  my  cheek  they  find. 
So  hope  shall  steal  away  the  trace 

That  sorrow  leaves  behind. 
Then  fill  the  bowl — away  with  gfeom  ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  Hope  shall  brighten  days  to  COme, 

And  Mem'ry  gild  the  past. 

But  mark,  at  thought  of  future  years 

When  love  shall  lose  its  soul. 
My  Chlo^  drops  her  timid  tears. 

They  min^e  with  my  bowl. 
I  How  like  this-  bowl  of  wine,  my  fair. 

Our  loving  life  shall  fieet ; 
Though  tears  may  sometimes  mi&gle 
there. 

The  drau^t  will  still  be  sweet. 
Then  fill  the  eup — away  with  gloom ! 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  Hope  will  brighten  days  to  come. 

And  Mem'ry  gild  the  pastw 


SONG 

Have  you  not  seen  the  timid  tear, 

Steal  trembling,  from  mine  eye  ? 
Have  you  not  mark'd  the  flush  of  fear. 

Or  caught  the  murmur'd  sigh  ? 
And  can  you  think  my  love  is  chill. 

Nor  fix  d  OH  you  alone  ? 
And  can  you  rend,  by  doubting  still, 

A  hesnrt  so  much  your  own  ? 

To  you  my  soul's  affections  move» 

Devoutly,  warmly  true ; 
My  life  has  been  a  task  of  loye» 

One  long,  long  thought  of  you. 
If  all  your  tender  faith  be  o'er. 

If  still  my  truth  you'll  try  ; 
Alas,  I  know  but  one  proof  more^-^ 

rU  bless  your  name,  and  die ! 
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REUBEN  AND  ROSE 

A   TALE   OF  ROMANCE 

The  darkness  that  hang  upon  Willumberg^s  walls 

Had  long  been  remembered  with  awe  and  dismay ; 
For  years  not  a  sunbeam  had  played  in  its  halls. 

And  it  seem'd  as  shut  out  from  the  regions  of  day. 

Though  the  valleys  were  brighten'd  by  many  a  beam, 

Yet  none  could  the  woods  of  that  castle  illume ; 
And  the  lightning,  which  flashed  on  the  neighbouring  stream, 

Flew  back,  as  if  fearing  to  enter  the  gloom  \ 

*  Oh  !    when  shall  this  horrible  darkness  disperse  ! ' 

Said  Willumberg's  lord  to  the  Seer  of  the  Cave; —  lo 

*  It  can  never  dispel,'  said  the  wizard  of  verse, 

*  Till  the  bright  star  of  chivalry  sinks  in  the  wave  \ ' 

And  who  was  the  bright  star  of  chivalry  then  ? 

Who  could  be  but  Keuben,  the  flow*r  of  the  age  ? 
For  Reuben  was  first  in  the  combat  of  men, 

Though  Youth  had  scarce  written  his  name  on  her  page. 

For  Willumberg's  daughter  his  young  heart  had  beat, — 

For  Rose,  who  was  bright  as  the  spirit  of  dawn. 
When  with  wand  dropping  diamonds,  and  silvery  feet» 

It  walks  o'er  the  flow'rs  of  the  mountain  and  lawn.  20 

Must  Rose,  then,  from  Reuben  so  fatally  sever  ? 

Sad,  sad  were  the  words  of  the  Seer  of  the  Cave» 
That  darkness  should  cover  that  castle  for  over, 

Or  Reuben  be  sunk  in  the  merciless  wave ! 

To  the  wizard  she  flew,  saying,  *  Tell  me,  oh,  tell ! 
Shall  my  Reuben  no  more  be  restor'd  to  my  eyes  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes — when  a  spirit  shall  toll  the  great  oelf 

Of  the  mould'ring  abbey,  your  Reuben  shall  rise  I ' 

Twice,  thrice  he  repeated  *  Your  Reuben  shall  rise !  * 

And  Rose  felt  a  moment's  release  from  her  pain ;  30 

And  wip'd,  while  she  listen'd,  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  hop'd  she  might  yet  see  her  hero  again. 

That  hero  could  smile  at  the  terrors  of  death, 

When  he  felt  that  he  died  for  the  sire  of  his  Rose ; 

To  the  Oder  he  flew,  and  there,  plungins  beneath, 
In  the  depth  of  the  billows  soon  founf  his  repose. — 

How  strangely  the  order  of  destiny  falls ! — 

Not  long  in  the  waters  the  warrior  lay. 
When  a  sunbeam  was  seen  to  glance  over  the  walls, 

And  the  oastle  of  Willumberg  bask'd  in  the  ray  I  e«^ 

c3 
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All,  all  but  the  soul  of  the  maid  was  in  light, 

There  sorrow  and  terror  lay  gloomy  and  blank  : 
Two  days  did  she  wander,  and  all  ihe  k)ng  night, 

In  quest  of  her  love,  on  the  wide  nver^s  bank. 

Oft,  oft  did  she  pause  for  the  toll  oi  the  bell, 
And  heard  but  the  breathings  of  night  in  tihe  ak ; 

Long,  long  did  she  saze  on  the  watery  swell, 
And  saw  but  the  loam  of  the  white  billow  there. 

And  often  as  midnight  its  vtnl  wouM  undraw. 

As  she  look'd  at  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the  stream,  50 

She  thought  'twas  his  helmet  of  silver  she  saw. 

As  the  curl  of  the  surge  glittered  high  in  the  beam. 

And  now  the  third  night  was  begemming  the  sky ; 

Poor  Rose,  on  the  cold  dewy  margent  redin'd. 
There  wept  till  the  tear  almost  froze  in  her  eye, 

When — hark  ! — ^'twas  the  bell  that  came  deep  in  the  wind  ! 

She  startled,  and  saw,  through  the  glimmering  shade, 

A  form  o*er  the  waters  in  majesty  glide;. 
She  knew  *twas  her  love,  though  his  cheek  was  deoay'd. 

And  his  helmet  of  silver  was  wash*d  by  the  tide.  60 

Was  this  what  the  Seer  of  the  Cave  had  foretold  ? — 
Dim^  dim  through  the  phantom  the  moon  shot  a  gleam ; 

'Twas  Reuben,  but,  ah !    he  waa  deathly  and  cold, 
And  fleeted  away  like  the  spell  of  a  dream  ! 

Twice,  thrice  did  he  rise^  and  aa  often  she  thought 

From  the  bank  to  embrace  him,  but  vain  her  endeavour ! 

Then,  plunging  beneath,  at  ai  billow  she  caught. 
And  sunk  to  repose  on  its  bosom  for  ever ! 


DID  NOT 

•TwAS  a  new  feeling — something .mcM^e 
.Than  we  had  dared  to  own  before, 

Which  then  we  hid  not ; 
We  saw  it  in  each  other's  eye, 
And  wished,  in  every  hal{-breath*d  sigh. 

To  speak,  but  did  not* 

She  felt  my  lips'  impassioned  touoh— 
'Twas  the  first  time  I  dared  so  much. 

And  yet  she  chid  not ; 
But  whisper' d  o'er  my  burning  brow, 
f  Oh  !  do  you  doubt  I  love  you  now  ?  ' 

Sweet  soul !  I  did  not. 


Warmly  I  felt  her  bosom  thriH, 
I  press  d  it  closer,  closes  still. 

Though  gently  bid  not ; 
Till-^h  t  the  world  hath  seldom  heard 
Of  lovers,  who  so  neaify  err'd, 

And  yet,  who  did  not. 


TO  .  .  . 

That  wrinkle,  when  first  I  espied  it 
At  once  put  my  heart  out  of  pain ; 

Till  the  eye,  that  was  glowing  beside  it. 
Disturb' d  my  ideas  again* 


JUVECHLE  POEMS 


a 


Thou  art  just  in  the  twilight  at  present. 
When  woman's  declenBion  begins ; 

When,  fading  from  all  that  is  pleasant. 
She  Inds  a  good  night  to  her  sins. 

Yet  thou  still  art  so  lovdy  to  me, 
I  would  sooner » my  exquisite  mother) 

Repose  in  the  sunset  ol  thee. 
Than  bask  in  the  nooa  ci  another. 

TO  MRS.  .  .  . 

OH  SOlUfi  CAUOMNIXS  AOAIMST  BBB 
CSARAGTSB 

Is  not  thy  mind  a  gentle  mind  ? 
Is  not  that  heart  a  heart  refin'd  f 
Hast  thou  not  every  genUe  grace, 
We  love  in  woman's  mind  and  face  ? 
And,  oh  I  art  thou  a  shrine  for  Sin 
To  hold  her  hateful  worship  in  ? 

No,  no,  be  happy — dry  that  tear — 
Though  some  thy  heart  hath  harbour'd 

near. 
May  now  repay  its  love  with  blame  ; 
Though  man,  who  ought  to  shield  thy 

Ungenerous  man,  be  first  to  shun  thee  ; 
Though  all  the  world  look  cold  upon  thee, 
Yet  fiuaU  thy  pureness  keep  thee  sUH 
Unharm'd  by  that  surrounding  chill ; 
like  the  famed  drop,  in  crystal  found,* 
Floating,  while  aU  was  frez'n  aroundy-— 
Unobill'd,  unchanging  ^alt  thou  be> 
Safe  in  thy  own  sweet  purity. 

ANACREONTIC 

in  lachrifmas  verterat  omne  menim. 

Tib.  lib.  i.  eleg.  5. 

Press  the  grape,  and  let  it  pour 
Around  the  board  its  purple  show'r ; 
And,  while  the  drops  my  goblet  steep, 
ril  think  in  woe  the  clusters  weep. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  my  pouting  vine  ! 
Heav'n  grant  no  tears,  but  tears  of  wine. 
Weep  on  ;   and,  as  thy  sorrows  flow, 
ril  taste  the  luxury  of  woe. 

1  This  alludes  to  a  carious  gem,  upon  which 
daodiaa  has  left  ua  sooui  very  elaboraU 
epigriuus.  It  was  a  drop  of  pure  water  tn- 
closed  yritliln  a  piece  of  crystal.  See  Claudian, 
KpignoH.  *dto  Crystallo  cui  aqua  inenit.* 
4ddison  mentieiMi  a  curiosity  of  thiS'ltind  at 


TO  .  .  . 

When  I  lov'd  3^u,  I  can't  hat  allow 
I  had  many  an  exquisite  minute ; 

But  the  scorn  that  I  feel  for  you  now 
Hath  even  more  luxury  in  it^ 

Thus,  whether  we're  on  or  Wre  ofU 
Some  witchery  seems  to  await  you  ; 

To  love  you  was  pleasant  enough, 
Andt  oh  I  'tiB  delicious  to  hate  you ! 


TO  JULIA 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  SOME  ILUBBBAL 
CRITICISMS 

Why,  let  the  stingless  critic  ohide 
With  all  that  fume  of  vacant  pride 
Which  mantles  o'er  the  pedant  fool> 
Like  vi^pour  on  a  stagnant  pooL 
Oh !  if  the  song,  to  feeing  true, 
Can  please  th'  elect,  the  sacred  few, 
Whose  souls,  by  Taste  and  Nature  taught, 
Thrill  with  the  genuinepulae  of  thought-** 
If  some  fond  feeling  maid  like  thee, 
The  warm-ey'd  chikl  of  Sympathy, 
Shall  say,  while  o'er  m^  simple  theme 
She  langoishea  in  Pai8ion*s  dream, 
'  He  was,  indeed,  a  tender  soul— - 
No  critic  law,  no  chill  control. 
Should  ever  freeze,  by  timid  art, 
The  flowings  of  so  fond  a  heart ! ' 
Yes,  soul  of  Nature  !  soul  of  Love  I 
That,  ho v' ring  like  a  snow- wing' d  dove, 
Breath'd  o'er  my  cradle  warblings  wild, 
And  hail'd  me  Passion's  warmest  child, — 
Grant  me  the  tear  from  Beauty's  eye. 
From  Feeling's  breast  the  votive  sigh  ; 
Oh  !  let  my  song,  my  mem'ry,  find 
A  shrine  within  the  tender  mind  ; 
And  I  will  smile  when  critics  chide. 
And  I  will  scorn  the  fume  of  pride 
Which  mantles  o'er  the  pedant  fool. 
Like  vapour  round  some  stagnant  pool ! 

Milan  ;  and  adds,  '  It  is  such  a  rarity  as  tliis 
tiiat  I  saw  at  Venddme  in  France,  whicli  f  lioy 
there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our  Saviour  sited 
over  Lazarus,  and  was  gathered  up  by  an 
angel,  who  put  it  into  a  little  crystal  vial, 
ana  made  a  present  of  It  to  Mary  Masdalevi. 
Addison*s  Hemwkts  on  «€«€rttl  Pvim  «|  uoX-^. 
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I  put  therein  some  small  discerning, 
A  grain  of  sense,  a  grain  of  learning  ; 
And  when  I  saw  the  void  behind, 
I  fiird  it  up  with — froth  and  wind  ! 


TO  JULIA 

ON   HER   BIRTHDAY 

When  Time  was  entwining  the  garland 
of  years. 
Which  to  crown  my  beloved  was  given. 
Though  some  of  the  leaves  might  be 
sullied  with  tears. 
Yet  the  flow'rs  were  all  gathered  in 
heaven. 

And  long  may  this  garland  be  sweet  to 
the  eye. 
May  its  verdure  for  ever  be  new  ; 
Young  Love  shall  enrich  it  with  many 
a  sigh, 
And  Sympathy  nurse  it  with  dew. 

A  REFLECTION  AT  SEA 

See  how,  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile, 
Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast. 

And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile, — 
Then  murmuring  subsides  to  rest. 

Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care. 
Rises  on  time's  eventful  sea ; 

And,  having  swell' d  a  moment  there, 
Thus  melts  into  eternity  ! 

CLORIS  AND  FANNY 

Cloris  !  if  I  were  Persia's  king, 
I'd  make  my  graceful  queen  of  thee ; 

While  Fanny,  wild  and  artless  thing. 
Should  but  ^hy  humble  handmaid  be. 


There  is  but  one  objection  in  i< 
That,  verily,  I'm  much  afraid 

I  should,  in  some  xmhicky  minute. 
Forsake  the  mistress  for  the  maid. 


THE  SHIELD 

Say,  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  of  death ! 

And  did  you  not  mark  the  paly  form 
Which  rode  on  the  silvery  mist  of  the 
heath, 

^nd  sung  a  ghostly  dirge  in  the  storm  ? 


Was  it  the  wailing  bird  of  the  gloom. 
That  ihrieks  on  the  house  of  woe  all 
night? 
Or  a  sin v' ring  fiend  that  flew  to  a  tomb. 
To  howl  and  to  feed  till  the  glance 
of  light  ? 

'Twas  not  the  death-bird's  cry  irom  the 
wood. 
For  shivering  fiend  that  hung  on  the 
blast; 
'Twas  the  shade  of  Helderic — man  of 
blood — 
It  screams  for  the  guilt  of  days  that 
are  past. 

See,  how  the  red,  red  lightning  strays. 
And  #Bares  the  gliding  ghosts  at  the 
heath ! 
Now  on  the  leafless  yew  it  plays. 
Where  hangs  the  shield  of  this  son  of 
death. 

That  shield  is  blushing  with  murd'rous 
stains; 
Long  has  ifhung  from  Uie  oold  yew's 
spray ; 
It  is  blown  by  storms  and  wash'd  by 
rains, 
But  neither  can  take  the  blood  away  ! 

Oft  by  that  yew,  on  the  blasted  field. 
Demons  danoe  to  the  red  moon's  light; 

While  the  damp  boughs  creak,  and  the 
swinging  shield 
Sings  to  the  raving  spirit  of  night ! 


TO  JULIA 


WBSPINQ 


Oh  !  if  your  tears  9xe  giv'n  to  care. 
If  real  woe  disturbs  your  peace. 

Come  to  my  bosom,  seeping  fair ! 
And  I  wiu  bid  your  weeping  cease. 

Bat  if  with  Fancy's  vision'd  fears. 
With   dreams   of   woe   your   bosom 
thrill ; 

You  look  so  lovely  in  your  tears. 
That  I  must  bid  you  drop  them  stilL 
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DR£AMS 


TO   .   .  . 


Is  skimber,  I  prithee  horn  is  it 
That  souls  are  oft  taking  tlie  air» 

And  paying  eaeb  other  %  insit* 

W^etiediesare  heaveii  knows  where  ? 

Last  night,  "tis  in  ^vaia  to  deny  it» 
Your  Sonl  took  a  fancy  to  roam. 

For  I  heard  her,  on  tiptoe  so  quiet. 
Come  ask,  whether  mi  nc  was  at  home. 

And  mine  let  her  in  with  delight. 

And  they  tatted  and  they  laughed  the 

time  through ;  lo 

For,  when  souls  oome  together  at  night* 

There  is  no  saying  what  they  mayn't 

do! 

And  your  little  Soo^  heayen  bless  her  ! 

Had  much  to  complaaa  and  to  say, 
Of  how  sadly  you  wrong  and  oppress  her 

By  keeping  her  prisoned  all  day. 

*  If  I  happen,'  said  she,  *  but  to  steal 

For  a  peep  now  and  then  to  her  eye. 
Or,  to  quiet  the  fever  I  feel. 

Just  venture  abroad  on  a  sigh ;       ao 

'  In  an  instant  she  frightens  me  in 
With  some  phantom  of  prudence^  or 
terror, 

For  fear  I  should  stray  into  sin. 
Or,  what  is  still  worse,  into  error  ! 

*  So,  instead  of  displaying  my  graces. 

By  daylight,  in  language  and  mien, 
I  am  shut  up  in  comers  and  places 
Where  truly  I  blush  to  be  seen  1 ' 

Upon  hearing  this  piteous  eonfession, 
My  Soul,  looking  tenderly  at  her,   30 

Declared,  as  for  grace  and  discretion, 
He  did  not  know  much  of  the  matter ; 

*  But,  to-morrow,  sweet  Spirit  V  he  said, 

*  Be  at  home  after  midnight,  and  then 
I  will  come  when  your  lady's  in  bed, 
And  we'll  talk  o'er  the  subject  again.' 

So  she  whisper'd  a  word  in  his  ear, 
I  suppose  to  her  door  to  direct  him. 

And,  just  after  midnight,  my  dear, 
Yoor  polite  little  Soul  may  expect 
hifli.  40 


TO  RV>^\ 
wiaTTs:^  i>via:(i>  itui«$s 

The  wis«?st  sewl,  by  anguish  t<«t^ 
Will  $oon  unKMrn  th«»  Kvrv"  it  ki^w ; 

Ami  when  tht>  $hriniix^  c^ask^'l^st  wtvnu 
The  giNn  within  wnitafiush  Ichv 

But  fevers  an  «BE<Qiioe  of  the  >»oiiU 
Which  sinks  not  with  this  ohaia  ivf 
clay; 

Which  throbs  beyond  thi>  ehiU  conirt^ 
Of  withering  pain  or  pal«  de«ay. 

And  surely,  when  the  touch  of  Ik^ih 
Dissolves  the  spirit's  eatthW  tJe% 

Love  still  atteiKia  tV  immortal  br^th> 
And  makes  it  purer  for  the  ski«i  \ 

Oh  Rosa,  when,  to  MH»k  its  anh«rew 
My  soul  aiitUl  leave  this  orn  of  men* 

That  love  which  formM  its  treftsuroherOt 
Shall  be  its  bwd  of  treasures  thoa  I 

And  as,  in  fabled  dreams  of  okl» 
Some  ajr<boru  genius,  child  of  tiino» 

Presided  o'er  eaoli  star  tliat  ruUVU 
And  tracked  it  Uux}ugh  its  path  sub* 
lime; 

So  thou,  fair  planet,  not  unled, 
Shalt  through  thy  mortal  orbit  stray  j 

Thy  lover's  shade,  to  thee  still  wed, 
Shall  linger  round  thy  earthly  way. 

Let  other  spirits  range  the  «ky» 
And  play  around  oach  wtiUTy  gem  ; 

I'll  basic  beneath  that  luoid  (\y«>r 
Nor  envy  woalds  of  sunn  to  thorn. 

And  when  that  heart  shall  oeaso  to  boat» 
And  when  that  breath  at  longtl)  is  (roe 

Tbeoi  Rosa,  soul  to  soul  we'll  meet, 
And  mingle  to  eternity  ! 

SONG 

Thb  wreath  you  wove,  the  wreath  you 
wove 

Is  fair — but  oh,  how  fair, 
If  Pity's  hand  had  stol'n  from  Lovo 

One  leaf  to  mingle  there  ! 

If  every  rose  with  gold  were  tied, 
Did  gems  for  dewdropf  fall, 

One  faded  leal  where  Love  had  «lgh*4 
Were  sweetly  worth  th«m  all. 
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Such  was  the  wild  but  prcciouR  boon 
Which  Fancy,  at  her  magic  noon. 

Bade  me  to  Nona's  image  pay  ; 
And  were  it  thus  my  fate  to  be 
Thy  little  guardian  deity. 

How  blest  around  thy  steps  I'd  play  I 

Thy  life  should  glide  in  peace  along, 
Calm  as  some  lonely  shepherd's  song 

That's  heard  at  distance  in  the  grove  ; 
No  cloud  should  over  dim  thy  sky. 
No  thorns  along  thy  pathway  lie. 

But  all  be  beauty,  peace,  and  love. 

Indulgent  Time  should  never  bring 
To  thee  one  blight  upon  his  wing. 

So  gently  o*er  thy  brow  he'd  ny  ; 
And  death  itself  should  but  be  felt 
Like  that  of  daybeams,  when  they  melt, 

Bright  to  the  last,  in  evening's  sky  ! 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

SUPPOSED   TO    BE   WRITTEN   BY   JUUA, 
ON   THE   DEATH   OF  HER  BROTHER 

Though  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart; 

Though  every  day  I've  counted  o'er 
Hath  brought  a  new  and  quick'  ning  smart 

To  wounds  that  rankled  fresh  before  ; 

Though  in  my  earliest  life  bereft 
Of  tender  links  by  nature  tied  ; 

Though  hope  deceiv'd,  and  pleasure  left; 
Though    friends    betray  d    and    foes 
belied ; 

I  still  had  hopes — ^for  hope  will  stay 
After  the  sunset  of  delight ;  lo 

So  like  the  star  which  ushers  day, 
We  scarce  can  think  it  heralds  night ! — 

I  hop'd  that,  after  all  its  strife. 

My  weary  heart  at  length  should  refit, 

And,  fainting  from  the  waves  of  life. 
Find  harbour  in  a  brother's  breast. 

That  brother's  breast  was  warm  with 
truth. 

Was  bright  with  honour's  purest  ray  ; 
He  was  the  dearest,  gentlest  youth — 

Ah,  why  then  was  he  torn  away  ?   20 

He  should  have  stay'd,  have  linger'd  here 
To  soothe  his  Julia's  every  woe ; 

He  should  have  chaa'd  each  bitter  tear. 
And  not  h^ve  caus'd  those  tears  to  flow. 


We  saw  within  his  soal  expand 
The  fruits  of  genius,  nurs'd  by  taste; 

While  Science,  with  a  foat'ring  hand. 
Upon  his  brow  her  ohaplcrt  plao'd. 

We  saw,  by  bright  degree^  his  mind 
C«row  rich  in  all  that   nudcet  nen 
dear  ; —  30 

Enlighten'd,  social,  and  refin'dy 
In  friendship  firm,  in  love  ainoere. 

Such  was  the  yout^  we  lov*d  80  weila 
And  such  the  hopes  that  fate  denied  i— 

We  lov'd,  but  ah  !  could  eoaroely  tell 
How  deep,  how  dearly,  till  he  died ! 

Close  as  the  fondest  links  could  atcain, 
Twin'd  with  my  very  heart  he  grew; 

And  by  that  fate  which  breakka  the  ofaain. 
The  heart  is  almost  broken  too.     40 


TO  THE  LARGE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
MISS  -  .  .  , 

in  allusion  to  some  partnkrshif 
in  a  lottery  sha&b 

Impromptu 

—  Ego  pail  — —  ViBo. 

In  wedlock  a  species  of  lottery  lies, 

Where  in  blanks  and  in  prizes  we  deal; 
But  how  comes  it  that  you,  such  a  oaptal 
prize, 
Should  so  long  have  remain* d  in  the 
wheel  ? 

If  ever,  by  Fortune's  indulgent  decree, 
To  me  such  a  ticket  should  roll, 

A  sixteenth,  Heav'n  knows  I  were  suffi- 
cient for  me ; 
For  what  could  /  do  with  tlie  whole  7 


A  DREAM 

I  THOUGHT  this  heart  enkindled  lay 
On  Cupid's  burning  ehrine : 

I  thought  he  stole  thy  heart  away, 
And  plac'd  it  near  to  mine. 

I  saw  thy  heart  begin  to  melt, 

Like  ice  before  the  sun  ; 
Till  both  a  glow  congenial  felt. 

And  mingled  into  one  1 
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TO  .  . 

With  all  mj  soul,  then,  let  os  pait. 
Since  bota  are  anxioiis  to  be  free ; 

And  I  will  send  you  home  your  heart. 
If  you  will  send  back  mine  to  me. 

WeVe  had  some  happy  hours  together. 

But  joy  must  often  change  its  wing  ; 
And  spring  would  be  butgloomy  weather. 

If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring. 

'     'Xis  not  that  I  expect  to  find 

I         A  more  devoted,  fond,  and  true  one, 

*  With  rosier  eheek  or  sweeter  mind — 

*  Enough  for  me  that  she's  a  new  one. 

f     Thus  let  us  leave  the  bower  of  love, 
/         Where  we  have  loiter'd  long  in  bliss ; 
i     And  you  may  down  that  pathway  rove. 
While  I  shall  take  my  way  through  this. 

ANACREONTIC 

*  She  never  looked  so  kind  before — 
Yet  why  the  wanton's  smile  recall  ? 

Tve  seen  this  witchery  o'er  and  o'er, 
'Tis  hollow,  vain,  and  heartless  all ! ' 

Thus  I  said  and,  sighing,  drain'd 

The  cup  which  she  so  late  had  tasted  ; 

Upon  whose  rim  still  fresh  remained 
The  breath,  so  oft  in  falsehood  wasted. 

I  took  the  harp,  and  would  have  sung 
As  if  'twere  not  of  her  I  sang  ; 

But  still  the  notes  on  Lamia  hung— 
On  whom  but  Liamia  could  they  hang  ? 

Those  eyes  of  hers,  that  floating  shine. 
Like  diamonds  in  some  Eastern  river ; 

That  kiss,  for  which,  if  worlds  were  mine, 
A  world  for  every  kiss  I'd  give  her. 

That  frame  so  delicate,  yet  warm*d 
With  flushes  of  love's  genial  hue ; — 

A  mould  transparent,  as  if  form'd 
To  let  the  spirit's  light  shine  through. 

Of  these  I  sung,  and  notes  and  words 
Were  sweet,  as  if  the  very  air 

From  Lamia's  lip  hung  o'er  the  chords, 
And  Lamia'fl  voiee  still  warbled  there ! 

1  The  lanrel,  for  tlie  common  uses  of  the 
temple,  for  adorning  the  altars  and  sweeping 
the  pavemBnt,  vraa  supplied  foy  a  tree  near  the 
fountain  of  Casta] ia ;  but  upon  all  important 
occasions,  they  sent  to  the  Tempd  for  their 
lanrel.    We  find.  In  Pausanias,  that  this  valley 


But  whiHi,  alas.  I  tvm'd  the  them<^ 
And  when  of  vows  and  oaths  I  s|h^o. 

Of  truth  and  hope's  soducinft  drMim — 
The  chord  beneath  my  finger  brt^e. 

False  harp !  fake  woman ! — auch,  ol\,  such 
Are  lutes  too  frail  and  hearts  too 
willing; 

Any  hand,  whatever  its  touch. 

Can  set  their  ohords  or  pulses  thrilling. 

And  when  tbat  thrill  is  most  awake. 
And  when  you  think  Heaven's  joys 
await  vou. 
The  njrmpii  will  change,  the  chord  will 
break — 
Oh  Love,  oh  Music,  how  I  hate  you  \ 

TO  JUUA 

I  SAW  the  peasant's  hand  unkind 
From  yonder  oak  the  ivy  sever ; 

They  seem'd  in  very  beins;  twin  d  ; 
Yet  now  the  oak  is  fresh  aa  over  1 

Not  so  the  widow'd  ivy  shines  : 
Torn  from  its  dear  and  only  stay, 

In  drooping  widowhood  it  pines, 
And  scatters  all  its  bloom  away. 

Thus,  Julia,  did  our  hearts  entwine. 
Till  Fate  disturb' d  their  tender  tics  : 

Thus  gay  indifference  blooms  in  thine, 
While  mine,  deserted,  droops  and  dies  1 

HYMN  OF  A  VIRGIN  OF  DELPHI, 

AT  THE  TOMB   OF  HER  MOTHER 

Oh,  lost,  for  ever  lost — no  more 

Shall  Vesper  light  our  dewy  way 
Along  the  rocks  of  Crissa's  shorei 

To  hymn  the  fading  fires  of  day  ; 
No  more  to  Tempi's  distant  vale 

In  holy  musings  shall  wo  roam, 
Through  summer's  glow  and  wintor'H  gale, 

To  bear  the  mystic  cha{)IctH  home' 
'Twas  then  my  soul's  expanding  zeal, 

By  nature  warm'd  and  led  by  thcc,  lo 
In  every  breeze  was  taught  to  feel 

The  orcathings  of  a  Deity. 

supplied  the  brandies,  of  which  the  temple  was 
originally  constructed  ;  and  Phitarch  says,  in 
his  IHaloffMB  on  Mugir,  'The  youth  who  hrlngs 
tlie  Tempic  laurel  to  l>clphi  is  always  attvndeid 
by  a  player  on  the  flute.'  Aaa«  firiv  koi  7^ 
KaraKOfii^ovri  naiZi  njv  TtiiniK^v  io/^ir^v  «tf 
Af  A^ovf  rrapofieifyrei  avAi^rt^. 
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TO  MISS  .  .  .  , 

ON  HEB  ASKING  THB  AUTHOR  WHY  SHE 
HAD   SLEEPLESS   NIGHTS 

Tll  ask  the  sylph  who  round  thee  flies, 
And  in  thy  breath  hia  pinion  dips. 

Who  suns  him  in  thy  radiant  eyes. 
And  faints  upon  thy  sighing  lips : 

ril  ask  him  whereas  the  veil  of  sleep 
That  us*d  to  shade  thy  looks  of  light ; 

And  why  those  eyes  their  vigil  keep. 
When  other  suns  are  sunk  in  nignt  ? 

And  I  will  say — her  angel  breast 

Has  never  throbb'd  with  guilty  sting; 

Her  bosom  is  the  sweetest  nest 
Where  Slumber  could  repose  his  wing ! 

And  I  win  sav — her  cheeks  that  flush, 
Like  vernal  roses  in  the  sun, 

Have  ne'er  by  shame  been  taught  to 
blush. 
Except  for  what  her  eyes  have  done ! 

Then  tell  me,  why,  thou  child  of  air  ! 

Does  slumber  from  her  eyelids  rove  ? 
What  is  her  hearths  impassioned  care  f — 

Perhaps,  oh  sylph  1  perhaps,  'tis  love. 


THE  WONDER 

Come,  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found. 
Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit, 

And  I  will  range  the  world  around, 
To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet. 

Oh  !  tell  me  where 's  her  sainted  home, 
What  air  receives  her  blessed  sigh, 

A  pilgrimage  of  years  Til  roam 
To  catch  one  sparkle  of  her  eye  ! 

And  if  her  cheek  be  smooth  and  bright, 
While  truth  within  her  bosom  lies, 

I'll  gaze  upon  her  morn  and  night, 
Till  my  heart  leave  me  through  my 
eyes. 

Show  me  on  earth  a  thing  so  rare, 
m  own  all  miracles  are  true ; 

To  make  one  maid  nnoere  and  fair, 
Oh,  'tis  the  utmost  Heav'n  can  do  ! 


LYING 
Chu  con  le  lor  bugle  p^OB  dirinf. 

I  DO  confess,  in  many  a  sigh* 
My  lips  have  breath  d  you  many  a  lie ; 
And  who,  with  such  delights  in  viewer 
Would  lose  them,  for  a  Ee  or  two  7 


Nay, — look  not  thus,  with,  brow 
proving ; 

Lies  are,  my  dear,  the  soul  of  lavia^ 
If  half  we  tell  the  girls  were  true. 
If  half  we  swear  to  think  and  do. 
Were  aught  but  lying's  bngki  iUurioii, 
This  world  would  be  in  strange  oonf  iwiim. 
If  ladies'  eyes  were,  every  one. 
As  lovers  swear,  a  radiant  sun. 
Astronomy  must  leave  the  skies. 
To  learn  her  lore  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Oh,  no — believe  me,  lovdy  girl. 
When  nature  turns  your  teeth  to  pearl. 
Your  neck  to  snow,  your  eyes  to  fire. 
Your  amber  locks  to  golden  wire. 
Then,  only  then  can  Heavoi  deeree^ 
That  you  should  live  for  only  me, 
Or  I  for  you,  as  night  and  mom. 
We've  swearing  kist,  and  kissing  sworn. 

And  now,  my  gentle  hints  to  clear. 
For  once  I'll  tell  you  truth,  my  dear. 
Whenever  you  may  chance  to  meet 
Some  loving  youth,  whose  love  is  sweet, 
Long  as  you're  false  and  he  believer  you^ 
Long  as  you  trust  and  he  deceives  you, 
So  long  the  blissful  bond  endures. 
And  while  he  lies,  his  heart  is  ▼ours : 
But,  oh  !  you've  wholly  loaft  the  youth 
The  instant  that  he  tells  you  truth. 


ANACREONTIC 

Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  aip, 

'Twill  chase  that  pensive  tear ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip* 
But,  oh  !  'tis  more  sincere. 
Like  her  delusive  beam, 

'Twill  steal  away  thy  mind : 
But,  truer  than  love's  dream, 
It  leaves  na  sting  behind. 
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€k>ine,  twine  the  wreath,  thy  bcowa  to 
shade; 
These  flow'xs  were  ouU'd  at  noon  ;•«- 
Like  ¥roman'8  love  the  rose  will  fadje^ 
But,  ah  !  not  half  so  soon. 

For  though  the  flower's  decayed, 

Its  fragraace  is  not  o'er  ; 
But  on^ce  when  love's  betray' d. 
Its  sweet  life  blooms  no  more. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  ARISTII^PUS 

TO  A  LAMP 

WHICH   HAD    BEEIf   OIYEIf   HHkT  BY   LAIS 

Duleis  conscla  kctvli  luc«ma. 

MAsasAL.,  lib.  xiv.  epig,  SB. 

'Oh!  love  the  Lamp' (my  Mistress  said), 
*The  f df thful  Lamp  that,  many  ft  night. 

Beside  thy  Lais'  lonely  bed 

Has  kept  its  little  watch  of  light. 

'  Full  often  has  it  seen  her  weep, 
And  fix  her  eye  upon  its  flame. 

Till,  weary,  she  has  sunk  to  sleep. 
Repeating  her  beloved's  name. 

'  Then  love  the  Lamp— 'twill  often  lead 

Thy  step  through  learning's  sacred 

way ;  lo 

And  when  those  studious  eyes  shall  read, 
At  midnight,  by  its  lonely  ray, 

'  Of  things  sublime,  of  nature*s  birth. 

Of  all  thaffs  bright  in  heaven  or 

earth. 

Oh,  think  that  she, by  whom  'twas  given. 

Adores  thee  more  than  earth  or  heaven ! ' 

Yes — dearest  Lamp,  by  every  charm 
On  which  thy  micmight  beam  has 
hung; 

The  head  reclin'd,  the  graceful  arm 
Across  ihe  brow  of  ivory  flung ;      20 

The  heaving  bosom,  partly  hid. 
The  sever'd  lip's  unconscious  sighs. 

The  fringe  that  from  the  half -shut  hd 
Adown  the  cheek  of  roses  lies  : 

1  Hesiod,  who  teDs  us  in  melancholy  terms 
ef  bis  father's  fiif^t  to  tlie  vrreteiicd  Yillage  c^ 
Ascra.    Epy,  jku  Ufiep,  v.  25L 

'<t  Eywx*^*'  irmxov,  ircpucoAAea  o<r(rav  lettrai. 
Tlieog.  v.  10. 

*  Kai  /uMi  trmitnpw  cdoK,  5a4*^$  tpiBtiXxa  o^r. 
M.  y.  SO. 

*  'Pcu'  ra  oAa  irorofiov  5unfy,  as  ex  pressed 


By  theae,  by  all  that  bloom  untold. 
And  k)ng  as  all  shall  charm  my  heart, 

I'll  love  my  little  Lamp  of  gold — 
My  Lamp  and  I  shaU  never  part. 

'And  often,  as  she  smiling  said, 
i     In  fancy's  hour,  thy  gentle  rays      30 
Shall  guide  my  visionary  tread 

Through  poesy's  enchanting  maze. 
Thy  flame  shall  light  the  pase  refin'd. 

Where   still    we   catch   the   Chian's 
breath. 

Where  still  the  bard,  though  cold  in 
death, 
Has  left  his  soul  unquenoh'd  behind. 
Or,  o'er  thy  humbler  legend  shine. 

Oh  man  of  Ascra's  dreary  glades  !  ^ 
To  whom  the  nightly  warbling  Nine  * 

A  wand  of  inepiration  gave,*  40 

Pluck' d  from  the  greenest  tree,   that 
shades 

The  crystal  of  Castalia's  wave. 

Then,  turning  to  a  purer  lore. 
We'll  cull  the  sages  deep-hid  store  ; 
From  Science  steal  her  golden  clue. 
And  every  mystio  path  pursue. 
Where  Nature,  far  from  vulear  eyes. 
Through  labyrinths  of  wonaer  flies. 
'Tis  thus  my  heart  shall  learn  to  know 
How  fleeting  is  this  world  bek)w,        50 
Where  all  that  meets  the  morning  light, 
Is  chang'd  before  the  fall  of  night  f* 

I'll  tell  thee,  as  I  trim  thy  fire, 

*  Swift,  swift  the  tide  of  being  runs. 

And  Time,  who  bids  thy  flame  expire. 
Will  also  quench  yon  heaven  of  suns.' 

Oh,  then  if  earth's  united  power 
Can  never  chain  one  feathery  hour ; 
If  every  print  we  leave  to-day 
To-morrow's  wave  will  sweep  away  ;  60 
Who  pauses  to  inquire  of  heaven 
Why  were  the  fleeting  treasures  given, 
The  sunny  days,  the  shady  nights. 
And  all  their  brief  but  dear  delights. 
Which  heaven  has  made  for  man  to  use. 
And  man  should  think  it  crime  to  lose  ? 

among  the  dogmas  of  Heraclltns  the  Epheedan, 
and  with  the  same  image  by  Seneca,  in  whom 
we  find  a  beautiful  dilTusion  of  the  thouglit. 
*  Nemo  est  mane,  qui  fuit  pridie.  Corpora 
nostra  rapiuntnr  flimiinum  more;  quidquid 
vides  cumt  cum  tem]K>re.  Kihil  ex  his  quae 
videmus  manct.  Ego  ipse,  dum  loquormutarl 
ipsa,  mutatus  sum,'  &c. 
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Who  that  has  oulFd  a  fresh-blown  rose 
Will  ask  it  why  it  breathes  and  glows. 
Unmindful  of  the  blushing  ray, 
In  which  it  shines  its  soul  away  ;        70 
Unmindful  of  the  scented  sigh, 
With  which  it  dies  and  loves  to  die. 

Pleasure,  thou  only  good  on  earth  !  ^ 
One  precious  moment  giv'n  to  thee — 

Oh  !  by  my  Lais'  lip,  'tis  worth 
The  sage's  immortality. 

Then  far  be  all  the  wisdom  hence, 
That  would  our  joys  one  hour  delay  ! 

Alas,  the  feast  of  soul  and  sense 

Love  calls  us  to  in  youth's  bright  day. 
If  not  soon  tasted,  fleets  away.        81 

Ne'er  wert  thou  form'd,  my  Lamp,  to 
shed 

Thy  splendour  on  a  lifeless  page  ; — 
Whate'er  my  blushing  Lais  said 

Of  thoughtful  lore  and  studies  sage, 
'Twas  mockery  all — her  glance  of  joy 
Told  me  thy  dearest,  best  employ. 

And,  soon  as  night  shall  close  the  eye 

Of  heaven's  young  wanderer  in  the 
west ; 
When  seers  are  gazing  on  the  sky,     90 

To  find  their  future  orbs  of  rest ; 
Then  shall  I  take  my  trembling  way. 

Unseen  but  to  those  worlds  above, 
And,  led  by  thy  mysterious  ray, 

Steal  to  the  night-bower  of  my  love. 


TO  MRS. 


on  her  beautiful  translation  of 
voiture's  kiss 

Moil  a  me  sur  ma  16vre  etoit  lors  toute  enti^re, 
Pour  savoui'er  le  miel  qui  sur  la  vUre  ^toit ; 

Mais  en  m«  ratirant,  elle  resta  derridi-e, 
Taut  de  ce  doux  plaisir  Tauiorcc  1^  restoit. 

VOITURE. 

How  heav'nly  was  the  poet's  doom. 
To  breathe  his  spirit  through  a  kiss ; 

And  lose  within  so  sweet  a  tomb 
The  trembling  messenger  of  bliss  ! 

1  Aristippus  considered  motion  as  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  haiiplncss,  in  which  idea  he  dinered 
from  the  EpicureanB,  who  looked  to  a  state  of 
-'>i)ose  as  the  only  true  voluptuousness,  and 


And,  sure  his  soul  retum'd  to  feel 
That  it  again  could  ravish'd  be ; 

For  in  the  kiss  that  thou  didst  Bteal, 
His  life  and  soul  have  fled  to  thee. 


RONDEAU 

*  Good  night !  good  night ! ' — And  is  it  so  ? 
And  must  I  from  my  Rosa  go  ? 

Oh  Rosa,  say  *  Good  night !    once  more. 
And  I'll  repeat  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  the  first  glance  of  dawning  light 
Shall  find  us  saying,  still,  *  G<x)d  night' 

And  still  *  Good  night,'  my  Rosa,  say — 
But  whisper  still,  *  A  minute  stay  ;  ^ 
And  I  will  stay,  and  every  minute 
Shall  have  an  age  of  transport  in  it ; 
Till  Time  himself  shall  stay  his  flight. 
To  listen  to  our  sweet  *  Good  night.' 

*  Good  night ! '  you'll  murmur  with  asigh. 
And  tell  me  it  is  time  to  fly  : 

And  I  will  vow,  will  swear  to  go, 
While  still  that  sweet  voice  murmurs 

*No!' 
Till  slumber  seal  our  weary  sight — 
And  then,  my  love,  my  soul,   *  Good 

night ! ' 

SONG 

Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky  ? 

'Tis  to  be  like  thy  looks  01  blue ; 
Why  is  red  the  rose's  dye  ? 

Because  it  is  thy  blushes'  hue. 
All  that's  fair,  by  Love's  decree, 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee  ! 

Why  is  falling  snow  so  white, 
But  to  be  like  thy  bosom  fair  ? 

Why  are  solar  beams  so  bright  ? 
That  they  may  seem  thy  golden  hair  ! 

All  that 's  bright,  by  Love's  decree. 

Has  been  made  resembling  thee  ! 

Why  are  nature's  beauties  felt  ? 

Oh!  'tis  thine  in  her  we  see  ! 
Why  has  music  power  to  melt  ? 

Oh  !  because  it  speaks  like  thee. 
All  that's  sweet,  by  Love's  decree. 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee  ! 

avoided  even  the  too  lively  agitations  of 
pleasui*o,  as  a  violent  and  ungraceful  dei*ange- 
ment  of  the  senses. 
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TO  ROSA 

Like  one  who  trusts  to  summer  skiea. 

And  puts  his  little  bark  to  sea. 
Is  he  who,  lurM  by  smiling  eyes. 

Consigns  his  simple  heart  to  thee. 

For  fickle  is  the  summer  wind, 
And  sadly  may  the  bark  be  tost ; 

For  thou  art  sure  to  change  thy  mindr 
And  then  the  wretched  heart  is  lost ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  COMMONPLACE 

BOOK, 

CALLED  *  THE  BOOK  OF  FOLUBS  ;  *  IN 

WHICH  EVERY  ONE  THAT  OPENED  IT 

WAS  TO  CONTRIBUTE  SOMETKLNO 

To  THE  Book  of  Folubs 

This  tribute*^s  from  a  wretched  elf, 
Who  hails  thee,  emblem  of  himself. 
The  book  of  hi&,  which  I  have  irac'd, 
Has  been,  like  thee,  a  motley  waste 


Of  folhee  sortbbkKi  o*er  axvd  o'er. 
One  folly  bringing  himdreds  more. 
Some  hav0  indeed  been  writ  so  neat, 
In  characters  so  lair,  so  sweet, 
That  those  who  judge  not  too  severely. 
Have  said  they  lov*d  suoh  follies  dearly  : 
Yet  still,  O  book  !  the  aUumon  stands ; 
For  these  were  penn*d  by  female  hands  : 
The  rest — alas  I  I  own  the  truth — 
Have  all  been  scribbled  so  uncouth 
That  Prudence,  with  a  withering  look. 
Disdainful,  flings  away  the  book, 
like  thine,  its  pages  here  and  there 
Have  oft  been  stain'd  with  blots  of  care ; 
And  sometimes  hours  of  peace,  I  own. 
Upon  some  fairer  leaves  have  shown, 
mute  as  the  snowings  of  that  heaven 
By  which  those  hours  of  peace  were  ei  vcn . 
But  now  no  longer — such,  oh,  such 
The  blast  of  Disappointment's  touch  ! — 
No  longer  now  those  hours  appear  ; 
Each  leaf  is  sullied  by  a  tear  : 
Blank,  blank  is  ev'ry  page  with  care, 
Not  ev*n  a  folly  brightens  there. 
Will  they  yet  brighten  ? — never,  never  ! 
Then  shut  the  book,  0  God^  for  ever  ! 


TO  ROSA 

8AYy  why  should  the  girl  of  my  soul  be  in  tears 

At  a  meeting  of  rapture  like  this, 
Whcto  the  glooms  of  the  pe^t  and  the  sorrow  of  years 

Have  been  paid  by  one  moment  of  bliss  ? 

At^  they  shed  for  that  moment  of  blissful  delight, 

Which  dwells  on  her  memory  y€ft  ? 
I>d>  they  flow,  Kke  the  dews  of  the  love-breathing  night, 
Fi^m  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that  has  set  ? 

Oh !   sweet  is  the  tear  on  that  languishing  smile. 

That  smile,  which  is  loveliest  then ; 
And  if  soch  are  the  drops  that  delight  can  beguile, 

.Thou  shalt  weep  them  again  and  again. 


LIGHT  SOUNDS  THE  HARP 

licrfiT  sounds  the  harp  when  the  combat  is  over, 
When  heroes  are  resting,  and  joy  is  in  bloom ; 
When  Isiufels  hang  loose  &om  the  brow  of  the  lover. 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  warrior'^s  plume. 
tfut,  when  the  foe  returns. 
Again  the  hero  burns ; 
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High  flames  the  sword  in  his  hand  once  more : 
The  clang  of  mingling  arms 
Is  then  the  sound  that  charms, 
And  brazen  notes  of  war,  that  stirring  trumpets  pour ; — 
Then,  again  comes  the  Harp,  when  the  combat  is  over — 

When  heroes  are  resting,  and  Joy  is  in  bloom — 
When  laurels  hang  loose  from  the  brow  of  the  lover, 
And  Cupid  makes  wings  of  the  warrior's  plume. 

Light  went  the  harp  when  the  War-God,  reclining. 

Lay  lulFd  on  the  white  arm  of  Beauty  to  rest, 
When  round  his  rich  armour  the  myrtle  hung  twining, 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his  helmet  their  nest. 
But,  when  the  battle  came, 
The  hero's  eye  breath' d  flame : 
Soon  from  his  neck  the  white  arm  was  flung ; 
While,  to  his  wak'ning  ear. 
No  other  soimds  were  dear 
But  brazen  notes  of  war,  by  thousand  trumpets  sung. 
But  then  came  the  light  harp,  when  danger  was  ended, 

And  Beauty  once  more  luU'd  the  War-God  to  rest ; 
When  tresses  of  gold  with  his  laurels  lay  blended. 
And  flights  of  young  doves  made  his  helmet  their  nest. 


FROM  THE  GREEK  OF 
MELEAGER  ^ 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  liquid  flame. 
And  speak  my  Heliodora's  name. 
Repeat  its  magic  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  let  the  sound  my  lips  adore. 
Live  in  the  breeze,  till  every  tone, 
And  word,  and  breath,  speaks  her  alone. 

Give  me  the  wreath  that  withers  there, 

It  was  but  last  delicious  night. 
It  circled  her  luxuriant  hair. 

And  caught  her  eyes'  reflected  light. 
Oh !  haste,  and  twine  it  round  my  brow: 
'Tis  all  of  her  that's  left  me  now. 
And  see— each  rosebud  drops  a  tear. 
To  find  the  nymph  no  longer  here — 
No  longer,  where  such  heavenly  charms 
As  hers  should  be — within  these  arms. 

SONG 

Fly  from  the  world,  O  Bessy  !  to  me. 
Thou  wilt  never  find  any  sincerer  ; 

I'll  give  up  the  world,  O  Bessy !  for  thee, 
I  can  never  meet  any  that's  dearer. 

'  Eyxet,  Kai  na\iv  eiire,  iraAiv,  iroAiv,  'HAio&i>pa$ 
Etire,  aw  aKprirtp  to  y\vKV  fiitry*  ovofia. 
Kai  /uioi  Tov  fip€\0€irra  /uvpoic  xai  x^'fo*'  tovja, 
MvafioiFWov  fceivaf,  afi^iri0ei  o-Tc^afov 


Then  tell  me  no  more,  with  a  tear  and 
a  sigh. 
That  our  loves  will  be  censur*d  by 
many ; 
All,  all  have  their  follies,  and  who  will 
deny 
That  ours  is  the  sweetest  of  any  ? 

When  your  lip  has  met  mine,  in  com- 
munion so  sweet. 
Have  we  felt  as  if  virtue  forbid  it  ? — 
Have  we  felt  as  if  heav'n  denied  them 
to  meet  ? — 
No,  rather  'twas  heav'n  that  did  it. 
So  innocent,  love,  is  the  joy  we  then  sip, 

So  little  of  wrong  is  there  in  it, 
That  I  wish  all  my  errors  were  lodg'd  on 
your  lip. 
And  I'd  kiss  them  away  in  a  minute. 

Then  come  to  your  lover,  oh  !  fly  to  his 
shed, 
From  a  world  which  I  know  thou 
despisest ; 
And  slumber  will  hover  as  light  o'er  our 
bed 
As  e'er  on  the  couch  of  the  wisest. 

AaKpvet.  ^iktpaoTOv  iBov  poiov,  ovvtica  Ktivav 
A\\o0i  K*  ov  fcoAiroic  rffierepoi^  ttropa . 

Bbunck.  AnaUcL  toiii.  i.  p.  28. 
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And  when  o'er  our  pillow  the  tempest 
is  driven, 
And  thou,  pretty  innocent,  fearest, 
ril  tell  thee,  it  is  not  the  chiding  of 
heav'n, 
'Tis  only  our  lullaby,  dearest. 

And,  oh  !  while  we  lie  on  our  deathbed, 
my  love, 
Looking  back  on  the  scene  of  our  errors, 
A  sigh  from  my  Bessy  shall  plead  then 
above, 
And  Death  be  disarmed  of  his  terrors. 
And  each  to  the  other  embracing  will  say, 
•  Farewell !  let  us  hope  we're  Forgiven.' 
Thy  last  fading  glance  will  illumine  the 
way. 
And  a  kiss  be  our  passport  to  heaven ! 


THE  RESEMBLANCE 


vo  cercand'  io, 


Donna,  quant*  b  possibile,  in  altriii 
La  desiata  vostra  forma  vera. 

Petbarca,  SonnetiOt  14. 

Yes,  if  'twere  any  common  love. 
That  led  my  pliant  heart  astray, 

I  grant,  there 's  not  a  power  above. 
Could  wipe  the  faithless  crime  away. 

But,  'twas  my  doom  to  err  with  one 
In  every  look  so  like  to  thee 

That,  underneath  yon  blessed  sun, 
So  fair  there  are  but  thou  and  she. 

Both  bom  of  beauty,  at  a  birth. 

She  held  with  thine  a  kindred  sway, 

And  wore  the  only  shape  on  earth 
That  could  havelur'd  my  soul  to  stray. 

Then  blame  me  not,  if  false  I  be, 

'Twas  love  that  wak'd  the  fond  excess  ; 

My  heart  had  been  more  true  to  thee, 
Had  mine  eye  priz'd  thy  beauty  less. 


FANNY,  DEAREST 

Yes  !  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn, 

Fanny,  dearest,  for  thee  I'd  sigh  ; 
And  every  smile  on  my  cheek  should  turn 

To  tears  when  thou  art  nigh. 
But,  between  love,  and  wine,  and  sleep, 

So  busy  a  life  I  live. 
That  even  the  time  it  would  take  to  weep 

Is  more  than  my  heart  can  give. 


Then  bid  me  not  to  despair  and  pine, 
Fanny,  dearest  of  all  the  dears  ! 

The  Love  that's  order' d  to  bathe  in  wine, 
Would  be  sure  to  take  cold  in  tears. 

Reflected  bright  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Fanny,  dearest,  thy  image  lies  ; 
But,  ah,  the  mirror  would  cease  to  shine. 

If  dimm'd  too  often  with  sighs. 
They  lose  the  half  of  beauty's  light. 

Who  view  it  through  sorrow's  tear ; 
And  'tis  but  to  see  thee  truly  bright 

That  I  keep  my  eye-beam  clear. 
Then  wait  no  longer  till  tears  shall  flow 

Fanny,  dearest — the  hope  is  vain  ; 
If  sunshine  cannot  dissolve  thy  snow, 

I  shall  never  attempt  it  with  rain. 

THE  RING 

TO   .    .    . 

No — Lady  !  Lady  !  keep  the  ring  : 
Oh  !  think,  how  many  a  future  year. 

Of  placid  smile  and  downy  wing. 
May  sleep  within  its  holy  sphere. 

Do  not  disturb  their  tranquil  dream. 
Though  love  hath  ne'er  the  myst'ry 
warm'd ; 

Yet  heav'n  will  shed  a  soothing  beam. 
To  bless  the  bond  itself  hath  form'd. 

But  then,  that  eye,  that  burning  eye, — 
Oh  !  it  doth  ask,  with  witching  power, 

If  heaven  can  ever  bless  the  tie  1 1 

Where  love  inwreaths  no  genial  flower  ? 

Away,  away,  bewildering  look. 
Or  all  the  boast  of  virtue's  o'er  ; 

Go — ^hie  thee  to  the  sage's  book. 
And  learn  from  him  to  feel  no  more. 

I  cannot  warn  thee  :  every  touch, 
That  brings  my  pulses  close  to  thine. 

Tells  me  I  want  thy  aid  as  much —  19 
Ev'n  more,  alas,  than  thou  dost  mine. 

Yet,  stay, — one  hope,  one  effort  yet — 
A  moment  turn  those  eyes  away. 

And  let  me,  if  I  can,  forget 

The  light  that  leads  my  soul  astray. 

Thou  say'st,  that  we  were  bom  to  meet. 
That  our  hearts  bear  one  common 

Think.  T  i»«ii'8  deceit 
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When,   o'er  thy  face  some  gleam   of 
thought. 
Like  daybeams  through  the  morning 
air,  30 

Hath  gradual  stole,  and  I  have  cau^t 
The  feeHng  ere  it  kindled  there ; 

The  sympathy  I  then  betrayed. 
Perhaps  was  but  the  ohild  of  art. 

The  guile  of  one,  who  kmg  hath  play'd 
With  all  these  wily  nets  of  heart. 

Oh  !  thine  is  not  my  earliest  vow  ; 

Though  few  the  years  I  yet  have  told. 
Canst  tnou  believe  Tve  liv'd  till  now. 
With  loveless  heart  or  senses  cold  ?   40 


No— other  nymphs  to  joy  and  pain 
This  wild  and  wandering  heart  hath 
mov'd ; 

With  some  it  sported,  wild  and  vain. 
While  some  it  dearly,  truly,  Iov*d. 

The  cheek  to  thine  I  fondly  lay. 
To  theirs  hath  been  as  fondly  laid  ; 

The  words  to  thee  I  warmly  say. 
To  them  have  been  as  warmly  said. 

Then,  scorn  at  (Nice  a-  worthless  heart, 
Worthless  alike,  or  fix'd  or  free  ;     50 

Think  of  the  pure,  bright  soul  thou  art, 
And — love  not  me,  oh  love  not  me. 


Enough — ^now,  turn  thine  eyes  again  ; 

What,  still  that  look  and  still  that  sigh  I 
Dost  thou  not  feel  my  counsel  then  ? 

Oh  !  no,  beloved,— nor  do  I. 


TO  THE  INVISIBLE  GIRL 

They  try  to  persuade  me,  my  dear  Httle  sprite. 

That  you're  not  a  true  daughter  of  ether  and  light. 

New  liave  any  concern  with  those  fanciful  forms 

That  dance  upon  rainbows  and  ride  upon  storms ; 

That,  in  short,  yom're  a  woman ;   your  lip  and  your  eye 

As  mortal  aa  ever  drew  gods  from  the  sky. 

But  I  wiU  not  believe  them — ^no.  Science,  to  you 

I  have  long  bid  a  last  and  a  careless  adieu : 

Still  flying  from  Nature  to  study  her  laws. 

And  dulHng  delight  by  exploring  its  eause^ 

You  forget  how  superior,  for  mortals  below. 

Is  the  fiction  they  dream  to  the  truth  that  they  know. 

Oh !    who»  that  has  e'er  enjoyed  rapture  complete, 

Would  ai^  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is  sweet ; 

How  rays  are  eonfus'd,  or  how  particles  fly 

Througjii  the  medium  refin'd  of  a  glance  or  a  sigh ; 

Is  there  one,  who  but  once  would  not  rather  have  known  it. 

Than  written,  with  Harvey,  whole  volumes  upon  it  ? 

As  for  you,  my  sweet-voiced  and  invisible  love. 
You  must  surely  be  one  of  those  spirits,  that  rove 
By  the  bank  where,  at  twilight,  the  poet  reclines^ 
When  the  star  of  the  west  on  his  solitude  shines. 
And  the  magical  fingers  of  fancy  have  hung 
Every  breeze  with  a  Mgh,  every  leaf  with  a  tongue. 
Oh  !    hint  to  him  then,  'tis  retirement  alone 
Can  hallow  his  harp  or  ennoble  its  tone ; 
Like  you,  with  a  veil  of  seclusion  between. 
His  song  to  the  world  let  him  utter  unseen. 
And  tike  you,  a  Intimate  child  of  the  spheres. 
Escape  from  the  eye  to  enrapture  the  cars. 
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Sweet  spirit  of  mfstcry !  how  I  should  lore. 

In  the  wearisome  ways  I  Am  £a4)ed  to  rove, 

To  have  you  thus  ever  invisibly  nigh* 

Inhaling  io^  ever  yonr  song  and  your  sigh  i 

Mid  the  crowds  o|  the  world  and  the  murmurs  of  care, 

I  might  sometimes  converse  with,  my  njxnph  of  the  air, 

And  turn  with  distaste  from  the  clamorous  crew. 

To  steal  in  the  pauses  one  whisper  from  you. 


Then,  come  and  be  near  me,  for  ever  be  mine, 
We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  communion  divine^ 
As  sweet  as,  of  old,  was  imagined  to  dwell 
In  the  grotto  of  Numa,  or  iSocrates'  cell. 
And  oft,  at  those  lingering  moments  of  night. 
When  the  heart's  busy  thoughts  have  put  slumber  to  Sight* 
You  shall  come  to  my  pillow  and  tell  me  of  love. 
Such  as  angel  to  angel  might  whisper  above. 
Sweet  spirit  !^ — and  then,  oould  you  borrow  the  tone 
Of  that  voice,  to  my  ear  like  some  fairy-song  known. 
The  voice  of  the  one  upoiji  earth,  who  has  twin'd 
With  her  being  for  ever  my  heart  and  my  mind* 
Though  lonely  and  far  from  the  light  of  her  smile. 
An  e^e,  and  weary  and  hopeless  the  while, 
Ck)uld  you  shed  for  a  moment  her  voice  on  my  -ear, 
I  will  think,  for  that  moment,  that  Cara  is  near ; 
That  she  comes  with  consoling  enchantment  to  speak. 
And  kisses  my  eyelid  and  breathes  on  iny  cheek« 
And  tells  me,  the  night  shall  go  rapidly  by. 
For  the  dawn  of  our  hope,  of  our  heaven  is  nigh. 

Fair  spirit  i   if  such  be  your  magical  power. 
It  will  lighten  the  lapse  of  full  many  an  hour ; 
And,  let  fortune's  realities  Irown  as  they  will, 
Hope,  fancy,  and  Cara  may  smile  for  me  still. 
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THE  MNG 


A  TALE 


Annalfis  ille  viri.— Ovn>.  Amor.  Mb.  ii.  eleg.  15. 

The  happy  day  at  length  arriv'd 

When  Rupert  was  to  wed 
The  fairest  maid  in  Saxony, 

And  take  her  to  his  bed. 

As  soon  as  mom  was  in  the  sky. 
The  feast  and  sports  began  ; 

The  menadmir'd  the  happy  maid. 
The  maids  the  happy  man. 

In  many  a  sweet  device  of  mirth 
The  day  was  pass'd  along  ;  lo 

And  some  the  featly  dance  amus'd, 
And  some  the  dulcet  song. 


The  younger  maids  with  Isabel 
Disported  through  the  bowers. 

And  deck'd  her  robe,  and  crown' d  her 
head 
With  motley  bridal  flowers. 

The  matrons  all  in  rich  attire. 

Within  the  castle  walls. 
Sat  listening  to  the  choral  strains 

That  echo'd  through  the  halls.        20 

Young  Rupert  and  his  friends  repMr'd 

Unto  a  spacious  court. 
To  strike  the  bounding  tennis-ball 

In  feat  and  manly  sport. 

The  bridegroom  on  his  finger  wore 
The  wedding-ring  so  bright, 

Which  was  to  grace  the  Uly  hand 
Of  Isabel  that  night. 
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He  seem'd  the  first  of  all  the  crowd. 

Terrific  towering  o'er ; 
'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Rupert,  '  this  is  he. 

And  I  need  ask  no  more.^  ^20 

Then  slow  he  went,  and  to  this  fiend 
The  tablets  trembling  gave. 

Who  look'd  and  read  them  with  a  yell 
That  would  disturb  the  grave. 

And  when  he  saw  the  blood-flcrawl'd 
name. 

His  eyes  with  fury  shine ; 
'  I  thought,'  cries  he,  *  his  time  was  out. 

But  he  must  soon  be  mine  ! ' 

Then  darting  at  the  youth  a  look 
Which  rent  his  soul  with  fear,        230 

He  went  unto  the  female  fiend. 
And  whisper' d  in  her  ear. 

The  female  fiend  no  sooner  heard 

Than,  with  reluctant  look. 
The  very  ring  that  Kupert  lost 

She  from  her  finger  took. 

And,  giving  it  unto  the  youth, 
Witn  eyes  that  breath' d  of  hell, 

She  said,  in  that  tremendous  voice. 
Which  he  remember' d  well :  240 

'  In  Austin's  name  take  back  the  ring. 
The  ring  thou  gav'st  to  me  ; 

And  thou'rt  to  me  no  longer  wed. 
Nor  longer  I  to  thee.' 

He  took  the  ring,  the  rabble  pass'd. 

He  home  returned  again ; 
His  wife  was  then  the  happiest  fair, 

The  ha^^est  he  of  men. 


TO  .  .  . 
ON  sehno  hbb  with  a  whitb  veil 

AND    A  RICH  GIRDLE 

Mapyapirai  SffKovo'L  SaK/fWov  poov. 

Ap.  NrcEPHOR.  in  Oneirocriiieo. 

Put  oflf  the  vestal  veil,  nor,  oh  I 
Let  weeping  angels  view  it ; 

Your  cheeks  belie  its  virgin  snow. 
And  blush  repenting  through  it. 

Put  off  the  fatal  zone  you  wear  ; 

The  shining  pearls  around  it 
Are  tears,  that  fell  from  Virtue  there, 

The  hour  when  Love  unbound  it. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  BLANK  LEAF 

OF 
A  lady's   COMMOWFLACnS  BOOK 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  -me. 
From  all  thy  sweet  anemorials  free  ? 
And  here  my  simple  song  might  teH 
The  feelings  thou  most  guess  so  'welL 
Bat  could  I  thus*  within  thy  miad. 
One  little  vacant  corner  find. 
Where  no  impressioa  yet  is  seen. 
Where  no  memorial  jet  hath  been. 
Oh  !  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  lor  ever  there  / 


TO  MRS.  BL- 


WRITTEN  IN   HER   ALBT7M 

They  say  that  Love  had  once  a  book 
(The  urchin  likes  to  copy  you). 

Where,  all  who  came,  the  pencil  took, 
And  wrote,  Uke  us,  a  line  or  two, 

'Twas  Innocence,  the  m^d  divine. 
Who  kept  thie  volume  bright  and  fair. 

And  saw  that  no  unhallow'd  line 
Or    thought    prof  ante   sl^iikl '  enter 
there  ; 

And  daily  did  the  pages  fill 

With  fond  device  and  loving  lose,  10 
And  every  leaf  she  ttim*d  was  stiM 

More  bright  than  tlieit  she  tum'd 
before. 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Hope,  how  foft. 
How  light  the  magic  pencil  ran  ! 

Till  Fear  would  come,  alas,  as  oft. 
And  trembling  close  what  Hopet>Qgan. 

A  tear  or  two  had  dropp'd  from  Grief, 
And  Jealousy  would,  now  and  then. 

Ruffle  in  haste  some  snow-white  leaf. 
Which  Love  had  still  to  smooth  again. 

But,  ah  !  there  came  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  often  tum'd  the  pages  o'er. 

And  wrote  therein  such  words  of  joy, 
That  all  who  read  them  sigh'  d  for  more. 

And  Pleasure  wan  this  spirit's  naoQe, 
And  though  so  soft  his  voice  and  look, 

Yet  Innocence,  whene'er  he  came. 
Would  tremble  for  her  fipotless  book. 
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For,  oft  a  Bacchant  cup  he  bore. 
With  earth's  sweet  nectar  sparkling 
bright ;  30 

And  much  she  fear*d  lest,  mantling  o'er. 
Some  drops  should  on  the  pages  light. 

And  so  it  chancM,  one  luckless  night, 
The  urchin  let  that  goblet  fall 

O'er  the  fair  book,  so  pure,  so  white, 
And  sullied  lines  and  marge  and  all ! 

I  n  vain  now,  touch'  d  with  shame,  he  tried 
To  wash  those  fatal  stains  away  ; 

Deep,  deep  had  sunk  the  sullying  tide. 
The  leaves  grew  darker  every  day.  40 

And  Fancy's  sketches  lost  their  hue. 
And  Hope' s  sweet  lines  were  all  eflac'  d, 

And  Love  himself  now  scarcely  knew 
What  Love  himself  so  lately  trac'd. 

At  length  the  urchin  Pleasure  fled, 
(For  how,  alas  !  could  Pleasure  stay?) 

And  Love,  while  many  a  tear  he  shed, 
Reluctant  flung  the  book  away. 

The  index  now  alone  remains,  49 

Of  all  the  pages  spoil' d  by  Pleasure, 

And  though  it  bears  some  earthy  stains. 
Yet  Memory  counts  the  leaf  a  treasure. 

And  oft,  they  say,  she  scans  it  o'er, 
And  oft,  by  this  memorial  aided. 

Brings  back  the  pages  now  no  more, 
A^  thinks  of  lines  that  long  have 
faded. 

I  know  not  if  this  tale  be  true. 

But  thus  the  simple  facts  are  stated  ; 

And  I  refer  their  truth  to  you,  59 

Since  Love  and  you  are  near  related. 


TO  CARA, 

AFTER  AN  INTERVAL  OF  ABSENCE 

Ck>NCEAL'D  within  the  shady  wood 
A  mother  left  her  sleeping  child. 

And  flew,  to  cull  her  rustic  food, 
The  fruitage  of  the  forest  wild. 

But  storms  upon  her  pathway  rise, 
The  mother  roams,  astray  and  weep- 
ing; 

Far  from  the  weak  appealing  cries 
Of  him  she  left  so  sweetly  sleeping. 

O.T.    5 


She  hopes,  she  fears  ;   a  light  is  seen, 
And  gentler  blows  the  night  wind's 
breath ;  10 

Yet  no — 'tis  gone — the  storms  are  keen, 
The  infant  may  be  chill' d  to  death  ! 

Perhaps,ev'n  now,  in  darkness  shrouded. 
His  little  eyes  lie  cold  and  still ; — 

And  yet,  perhaps,  they  are  not  clouded. 
Life  and  love  may  Ught  them  still. 

Thus,  Cara,  at  our  last  farewell. 

When,  fearful  ev'n  thy  hand  to  touch, 

I  mutely  ask'd  those  eyes  to  tell  19 

If  parting  pain'd  thee  half  so  much  : 

I    thought, — and,     oh !     forgive    the 
thought. 

For  none  was  e'er  by  love  inspir'd 
Whom  fancy  had  not  also  taught 

To  hope  the  bh'ss  his  soul  desir'd. 

Yes,  I  did  think,  in  Cara's  mind. 
Though  yet  to  that  sweet  mind  un- 
known, 

I  left  one  infant  wish  behind. 

One  feeling,  which  I  call'd  my  own. 

Oh  blest !  though  but  in  fancy  blest. 
How  did  I  ask  of  Pity's  care,  30 

To  shield  and  strengthen,  in  thy  breast. 
The  nursling  I  h^  cradled  there. 

And,  many  an  hour,  beguil'd  by  pleasure. 
And  many  an  hour  of  sorrow  num- 
b'ring, 

I  ne'er  forgot  the  new-bom  treasure, 
I  left  within  my  bosom  slumb'ring. 

Perhaps,  indifference  has  not  chiU'd  it. 
Haply,  it  yet  a  throb  may  give — 

Yet,  no— perhaps,  a  doubt  has  kill'd  it ; 
Say,  dearest-><f(>e«  the  feeling  live?  40 


TO  CARA, 

ON  THE  DAWNING  OF  A  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

When  midnight  came  to  close  the  year. 
We  sigh'd  to  think  it  thus  should  take 

The  hours  it  gave  us — hours  as  dear 
As  sympathy  and  love  could  make 

Their  blessed  moments, — every  sun 

Saw  us,  my  love,  more  closely  one. 
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But,  Cara,  when  the  dawn  was  nigh 
Which  ca^ie  a  new  year' s  light  to  shed. 

That  smile  we  caught  from  -eye  to  eye 
Toid  us,  those  moments  were  not  fled  : 

Oh,  no, — we  felt,  some  future  sun 

Should  see  us  still  more  closely  one. 

Thus  may  we  ever,  side  by  side. 
From  happy  years  to  happier  glide ; 
And  still  thus  may  the  passing  sigh 

We  give  to  hours,  that  vanish  o  er  us. 
Be  followed  by  the  smiling  eye. 

That  Hope  sball  shed  on  scenes  before 
us ! 


TO  ...  .  1801 

To  be  the  theme  of  every  hour 
The  "heart  devotes  to  Fancy's  power. 
When  iier  prompt  magic  lihs  the  mind 
With  friends  and  joys  we've  left  behind. 
And  joys  return  and  friends  are  near, 
And  all  are  welcomM  with  a  tear  : — 
In  the  mind's  purest  seat  to  dwell. 
To  be  remember'd  oft  and  well 
By  one  whose  heart,  though  vain  and 

wild. 
By  passioii  led>  by  yoUth  beguird. 


Can  proudly  still  aspire  to  be 

All  that  may  yet  win  smiles  from  t^ee : — 

If  thus  to  live  in  every  part 

Of  a  kme,  weary  wanderer's  heart ; 

If  thus  to  be  its  sole  employ 

Can  give  thee  one  faint  gleam  of  joy. 

Believe  it,  Mary, — cHh. !  believe 

A  tongoe  that  never  -eau  deceive. 

Though,  erring,  it  too  oft  betray 

EVn  more  than  Love  i^hoiaM  dare  to 

say,— 
In  Pleasure's  dream  or  Sorrow's  hour, 
In  orowded  hall  or  lonely  bower. 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be. 
For  ever  to  remember  tliee. 
And  though  that  heart  be  dead  to  mine, 
Sinoe  Love  is  life  and  wai&es  BOt  thine, 
I'll  take  thy  image,  as  ihe  form 
Of  one  whom  Love  liad  iail'd  to  warm. 
Which,  though  it  yield  no  answering 

thrill, 
Is  not  less  dear,  is  worsttpp'd  still — 
I'll  take  it,  wheresoe'er  I  stray, 
The  blight,  eold  burden  of  my  way. 
To  keep  this  semblance  fresh  in  bloom. 
My  beapt  .shall  be  its  lasting  tomb. 
And  Memory^  with  embalming  eare. 
Shall  keep  it  £resh  and  fadeless  «^here. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  HARMOlSTr 

AK  IRBEGOJLAR  ODE 
Ad  iiarmoniam  caoiere  nxundum.    Cieatto4e  Nat,  I^tr,  lib.  ilL 

There  lies  a  shell  beneath  the  waves. 
In  many  a  hollow  winding  wreath' d. 
Such  as  of  old 
Ecboed  the  breath  that  warbling  8ea-<maids  breath'd; 
This  magic  «bell« 
From  tihe  white  bo«>m  of  a  syren  fell. 
As  once  she  wander' d  by  the  tide  that  laves 
Sicilia's  sands  of  gold. 
It  bears 
Upon  its  shining  side  the  myiitic  notes  xo 

Of  those  entrancing  airs,^ 
The  genii  of  the  deep  were  wont  to  swell. 


I  In  the  Jlisioire  Xniw^Ue  des  Antilles^  there 
is  an  account  of  some  curious  shells,  found  at 
Curacoa,  on  tlie  back  of  which  weneJinea.  filled 
vrith  musical  characters  so  distinct  and  perfect,  i 
tiiat  the  writer  assures  us  a  very  clianaing  trio 
was  sung  from  one  of  Ui&aii,  *  On  le  j»omme 
musk-a1,  parce-qu*n  porte  sur  le  dos  des  lignes 
noirHrcs  pleines  de  notes,  <fiii  ont  une  esp^e 
de  elf  poor  les  metiro  mi  ebant,  de  sorle  que 
Ton  diroit  qull  ne  manque  ^uclla  lettix)  t  cette 


tablatura  naturelle.  Ce  eurieux  gentilliogiuue 
(M.  du  Sfontel)  rapportc  qu'il  en  a  vft  -qui 
avoient  -cinq  lignes,  une  cl6,  et  des  notes,  -qui 
fcrmoient  un  accord  parfait.  Quelqu*un  y 
avoit  ajoutd  la  lettre,  que  la  nature  avrnt 
oublide,  et  la  faisoit  clianter  en  forme  de  trio, 
dont  I'air  ^toit  fort  agr^able.'— Chap.  xix.  art. 
11.  Tlie  author  adds,  a  poet  migid;  imagioQ 
that  these  tibelh  were  used  by  the  syi*ens  at 
their  concerts. 
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When  heaven's  eternal  orbs  thek  Bnidnight  music  roll'd  ! 
Oh !    seek  it,  wheresoe'«r  it  floats ; 
And,  if  the  power 
Of  thrilling  numbers  to  iJ&y  eoul  be  dear. 
Go,  bring  the  bright  shell  to  my  bower. 
And  I  will  fold  thee  m  sueh  downy  dreams 
As  ktp  the  Spirit  of  the  Seventh  Sphere, 
When  Luna's  distant  tone  falls  faintly  on  his  ear !  ^ 
And  thou  shalt  -own. 
That,  through  the  circle  of  creation's  zone. 
Where  matter  slumbers  or  where  spirit  beams ; 
From  the  pellucid  tides,^  that  whirl 
The  planets  through  their  maze  of  song. 
To  the  small  riU,  that  weeps  along 
Murmuring  o'<er  beds  of  pearl; 
From  the  rich  fiigh 
Of  the  sun's  arrow  ithrough  an  evening  sky.^ 
To  the  faint  breath  the  tuneful  osier  yi^s 

On  Afric's  burning  fields ;  * 
Thou' It  wondering  own  this  universe  divine 

Is  mine  ! 
That  I  respire  in  all  and  all  in  me. 
One  mighty  mingled  «oul  of  boundless  harmony. 

Welcome,  welcome,  mystic  shell ! 
Many  a  star  hs&s  eeas'd  to  buiji,' 
Many  a  tear  has  Saturn's  ura 
O'er  the  cold  bosom  of  the  oceaa  wept,* 
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1  According  to  Cicero,  and  his  comm^atator, 
Macrobius,  the  lunar  tone  is  the  gravest  and 
laintest  on  the  planetary  heptachord.  *  Quam 
ob  causani  summus  ille  coeli  stc^ifer  cmrsus, 
cuius  conversio  est  concitatior,  acuto  et  exci- 
tato  movetur  sono ;  gravissimo  autem  hie  lu- 
nacis  atijae  f  nBmiifi  *— iSbiiMu  JScifL  Secause, 
says  Macrobius,  'spiritu  ut  in  extremiiate 
hingueaeente  jaat  isolvitiir,  ei  profier  an^u- 
Btias  quibuB  peAukimuB  ocfais  arctatur  im* 

rleniosft  coii^«rtUnr.*-oIn  Somn,  Scip. 
ii.  jcsqp^  4.  la  iheir  sunieal  larrange- 
oient  of  the  heareidy  jbodifls,  the  .andent 
writeES  Mxe  aot  very  inteUigihle«— See  JYofetM. 
Ub.  iiL 

Leene  Hebree,  ia  pursaiug  ihe  idea  of  Arn»- 
totle,  that  the  heaveni  ;aw  animal,  attributes 
tfaeir  haniKMiy  t*  |Krfleet  and  s«ctprocai  love. 
*  Nott  perojuanca  fiat  lofio  il  perfetto  et  tma* 
|uroeoaaoxe :  la  canaaprfncSpale,  cfae  ne  flM>stca 
il  loro  amove,  e  la  Icuramicitia  acmoniea  at  ia 
concordanza,  che  perpetuamente  si  trova  in 
loro.* — Dialog,  ii.  di  Ainope,  p.  58.  This  'reci- 
proco  amore  *  of  Leene  ia  IJie  ^kar^i  of  the 
aaciaat  Empedoeles,  who  seems,  in  his  Love 
and  Hate  of  the  Elements,  to  have  given  a 
limine  ef  die  primapiea  ef  attcaction  and  re- 
fukiian.  £ea  the  fina^BBBnt  to  v^ch  I  allude 
Ml  iaertiwa,  AAAom  ^mf  ^JumfM,  «vi«pxo|Mi'', 
cr.  A.,  Jib.  Tiii.  cap.  2,  n.  12. 

*  Lenctppiia,  tliaatomiat,  imagmed  a  kind  of 
vortices  in  ibe  heawaa,  i^kth  he  beixowed 


from  Anazagorag,  and  possibly  suggested  to 
Descartes. 

^  Heraclides,  upon  the  allegories  of  Homer, 
conjectnrcs  that  tlie  idea  of  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres  originated  with  this  poet,  who,  in 
representing  the  solar  beams  as  arrows,  sup- 
poses llaem  toenuk  a  pieculiar  sound  ia  the  air. 

«  la  tits  account  of  Afritia  which  D^Ablan- 
couFt  iias  :tra]i8lated,  then  ia  aientien  of  a 
tree  in  iiiat  country,  whose  bcanchea  when 
shaken  J^  the  hand  produce  very  avneet  ■eounds. 
*Le  ncme  autenr  < Abenzf  gar'  dit,  ou71  ya  uu 
eeiiain  arbre,  qui  produit  ^es  ^ules  eomme 
d*osier,  «t  nu'ea  Ics  pcenant  d  la  main  et  let) 
branlant,  elles  fotnt  une«eq»iee  dliarmonie  fort 
agr^able,'  6  c.  i  e^-^V Afrif/ue  ie  Murm(d^ 

s  Alluding  to  tiie  extinction,  or  at  leaat  the 
disappearance,  of  some  of  those  fixed  stara, 
whach  we  are  taught  to  consider  as  suns,  at- 
tended each  by  its  system.  Descartes  tfa  ought 
that  our  earth  might  formerly  haveheen  a  sun, 
which  became  obscured  by  a  Uiick  incrustation 
over  its  surface.  Tliis  probably  suggested  the 
idcttt'Of  a  central  fire. 

*  Porpliyry  says,  that  Pythagoras  held  the 

sea  to  be  a  tear.  IVir  AoJlarroy  jMr  mcoAci  ciMu 

fiflvdvov  (De  Viil) ;  and  some  one  else,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  has  added  Ihe  planet  Saturn  as  the 
source  of  it.  Empedoeles,  with  similar  afiiecta- 
tion,  called  tlie  sea  *  the  sweat  of  the  earth '  : 
lUfimrarifSYdU  8eoMitkrshuititt8up9HJ*orpii9rif, 
Kuau41. 
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Since  thy  aerial  spell 
Hath  in  the  waters  slept. 
Now  blest  I'll  fly 
With  the  bright  treasure  to  my  choral  sky, 
Where  she,  who  wak'd  its  early  swell. 
The  Syren  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
Walks  o'er  the  great  string  of  my  Orphic  Lyre ;  ^ 
Or  guides  around  the  burning  pole 
The  winged  chariot  of  some  blissful  soul :  * 
While  thou— 
Oh  son  of  earth,  what  dreams  shall  rise  for  thee  ! 
Beneath  Hispania's  sun. 
Thou' It  see  a  streamlet  run, 
Which  Tve  imbued  with  breathing  melody ;  • 
And  there,  when  night-winds  down  the  current  die, 
Thou' It  hear  how  like  a  harp  its  waters  sigh : 
A  liquid  chord  is  every  wave  that  flows. 
An  airy  plectrum  every  breeze  that  blows.* 

There,  by  that  wondrous  stream. 
Go,  lay  thy  languid  brow. 
And  I  will  send  thee  such  a  godlike  dream. 
As  never  bless'd  the  slumbers  even  of  him,' 
Who,  many  a  night,  with  his  primordial  lyre,* 
Sate  on  the  chill  Pangaean  mount,' 
And,  looking  to  the  orient  dim. 
Watch' d  the  first  flowing  of  that  sacred  fount, 
From  which  his  soul  had  drunk  its  fire. 
Oh  !    think  what  visions,  in  that  lonely  hour. 
Stole  o'er  his  musing  breast ; 
What  pious  ecstasy  • 
Wafted  his  prayer  to  that  eternal  Power, 
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1  The  system  of  the  harmonized  orbs  was 
styled  by  the  ancients  the  Gi'cat  Lyra  of  Or- 
pheus, for  which  Lucian  thus  accounts :— q  £< 
Avp«)  cirro/uTOf  cov<ra  Ttjv  riav  kivov/xcvmi/  axTTfuav 
apfjLoviav  <rw€paWtTO  ,  K.  T.  A.  in  Astrolog, 

'  AiciAc  ^jruxi^f  iirapiBfiovi  toi«  aorpoic,  cvci|x< 
ff  cKa<rri)v  irooc  itaarovt  i^o*  efi/3i/3a<ra$  'OS  £12 
OXH MA— 'Distributing  the  souls  severally 
among  tlte  stara,  and  mounting  each  soul  upon 
a  star  as  on  its  chariot.*— Plato,  Thuaeiut. 

3  This  musical  river  is  mentioned  in  the 
romance  of  Achilles  Tatius.  Eirei  iroroftov  .  . 
vv  Se  oKOVvai  BtKiji  tov  vSaroi  AaXovvrof.  Tlie 
Latin  version,  in  supplying  the  hiatus  which 
is  in  the  original,  has  placed  the  river  in 
Uispania.  'In  Hispanift  quoque  fluvius  est, 
quern  primo  aspectu,*  &c.  ikc. 

*  Tliese  two  lines  are  translated  from  the 
wo;'ds  of  Achilles  Tatius.  Eai'  yap  oAiyof  arc/ioc 
eif  Taf  Sivoi  tfivretrrit  to  iiev  itSup  ws  XopSi^  lepove- 
Ttti.  TO  8e  irvevft-a  rov  vSajtn  irKtiKTpov  yivtrcn,  ro 
piVfia.  2e  un  KiBapck  AoAci. — Lib.  li. 

s  Orpheus. 

^  They  called  his  lyre  op^^aiorporov  inraxopSov 
Op^cw9.  See  a  curious  work  by  a  professor  of 
Greek  at  Venice,  entitled  '  Uebdomades,  sive 


septem  de  septenario  libri.*~>Lifo.  iv.  cap.  3. 
p.  177. 

"*  Eratosthenes,  in  mentioning  the  extremo 
veneration  of  Orpheus  for  Apollo,  says  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  I^iBpaean 
mountain  at  day-bi'cak,  and  there  wait  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to 
hail  its  beams.  EneytipofLtyos  re  nfc  loMroc 
Kara  rriv  itodLiniy  eiri  to  opof  to  Ka\ovp.€vtUf  IXay- 
yotoi',  irpoirtft.ty*  Toif  ayaroAoc,  cm  tin  tov  'UAtov 
wpttTOv.'-KaTaaTept.ap..  24. 

*  Tliere  are  some  verses  of  Orpheus  preserved 
to  us,  which  contain  sublime  ideas  of  the  unity 
and  magnificence  of  the  Deity.  For  instance, 
those  which  Justin  Martyr  has  produced : 

Ovroc  ii€v  xoAkcmi/  Cf  ovpavov  canipucroi 
Xpuaciw  €vt,  Opovnif  k.  t.  a. 

Ad  Omee.  Cokoriai, 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  these  are  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  fi&bricationa,  which  were 
frequent  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity. 
Still,  it  appears  doubtful  to  whom  they  are  to 
be  attributed,  being  too  pious  for  the  Pagans, 
and  too  poetical  for  the  Fathers. 
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Whose  seal  upon  this  new-born  world  imprest  ^ 
The  various  forms  of  bright  divinity  ! 

Or,  dost  thou  know  what  dreams  I  wove, 
'Mid  the  deep  horror  of  that  silent  bower,* 
Where  the  rapt  Samian  slept  his  holy  slumber  ? 
When,  free 
From  earthly  chain. 
From  wreaths  of  pleasure  and  from  bonds  of  pain. 

His  spirit  flew  through  fields  above. 
Drank  at  the  source  of  nature's  fontal  number,' 
And  saw,  in  mystic  choir,  around  him  move 
The  stars  of  song.  Heaven's  burning  minstrelsy ! 
Such  dreams,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  swear 
By  the  great  diadem  that  twines  my  hair. 
And  by  the  seven  gems  that  sparkle  there,* 

Mingling  their  beams 
In  a  soft  iris  of  harmonious  light, 

Oh,  mortal !    such  shall  be  thy  radiant  dreams. 
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I  FOUND  HER  NOT 

I  pocTND  her  not — the  chamber  seem'd 
Like  some  divinely  haunted  place. 

Where  fairy  forms  had  lately  beam'd. 
And  left  behind  their  odorous  trace  ! 

It  felt,  as  if  her  lips  had  shed 
A  sigh  around  her,  ere  she  fled. 
Which  hung,  as  on  a  melting  lute. 
When  all  the  silver  chords  are  mute. 
There  lingers  still  a  trembling  breath 
After  the  note's  luxurious  death, 
A  shade  of  song,  a  spirit  air 
Of  melodies  which  had  been  there. 

I  saw  the  veil,  which,  all  the  day. 
Had  floated  o'er  her  cheek  of  rose  ; 

I  saw  the  couch,  where  late  she  lay 
In  languor  of  divine  repose ; 


1  Ir  one  of  tlie  Hjrmns  of  Orpheus,  he 
attributes  a  fignred  seal  to  Apollo,  with 
which  lie  inuigines  that  deity  to  have 
stamped  a  variety  of  fonns  upon  the  uni- 
verse, 

*  AHuding  to  the  cave  near  8amo0,  where 
Pythagoras  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
dajv  and  nights  to  meditation  and  tlie  mys- 
teries of  his  philosophy.  ImuUiefi.  tie  Yil. 
Tills,  as  Holstenlus  remarks,  was  in  imitation 
of  the  Magi. 

'  The  tetraetys,  or  sacred  number  of  tlie 
Pjrthagoreans,  on  which  they  solemnly  swose, 
>nd  iniich  tliey  called  ^ayop  utrotm  i/wrttt^^ 
'the  CMtataio  of  perennial  nature.*     Lncian 


And  I  could  trace  the  hallow'd  print 
Her  limbs  had  left,  as  pure  and  warm 

As  if  'twere  done  in  rapture's  mint. 
And  Love  himself  had  stamped  the 
form. 

Oh  my  sweet  mistress,  where  wert  thou  ? 

In  pity  fly  not  thus  from  me ; 
Thou  art  my  life,  my  essence  now. 

And  my  soul  dies  of  wanting  thee. 


TO  MRS.  HENRY  TIGHE, 

ON   READING   HER   *  PSYCHE  * 

Tell  me  the  witching  tale  again. 
For  never  has  my  heart  or  ear 

Hung  on  so  sweet,  so  pure  a  strain. 
So  pure  to  feel,  so  sweet  to  hear. 


lias  ridiculed  this  religions  arithmetic  veiy 
cleverly  in  his  Sale  of  Philosophers. 

«  lliis  diadem  is  intended  te  represent  the 
analogy  between  the  notes  of  music  and  the 
prismatic  colours.  We  And  in  Plutarch  a 
vague  intimation  of  this  kindred  harmony  in 
colours  and  sounds.— 0^i«  t<  mu  a«oi|,  ii*ra 
^mv^-K  re  cat  ^MTOf  n|r  ap/ioruw  cirt^aci'ovot* — 
De  Miuien. 

Casbiodoms,  whose  Idea  I  may  be  supposed 
to  have  borrowed,  sajrs,  in  a  letter  upon  music 
to  Boetius,  *  Ut  diadema  oeulis,  varia  luce  gem- 
marum,  sic  cytliara  diversitate  soni.  blanditur 
auditui.*  This  is  indeed  the  only  tolerable 
thought  in  the  leiter.—Libu  it  Vanar. 
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Say,  Love,  in  all  thy  prime  of  fame. 
When  the  high  heaven  itself  was  thine ; 

When  piety  confess' d  the  flame. 
And  even  thy  errors  were  dfvine ; 

Did  ever  Muse's  hand,  so  fair, 

A  glory  round  thy  temples  spread  ?  lo 

Did  ever  lip's  ambrosial  air 

Such  fragrance  o'er  thy  altars  shed  ? 

One  maid  there  was,  who  round  her  lyre 
The  mystic  myrtle  wildly  wreath'd  ; — 

But  all  her  sighs  were  sighs  of  firev 
The  myrtle  withered  as  she  breath' d. 

Oh  !   you,  that  love's  celestial  dream. 
In  all  its  purity,  would  know. 

Let  not  the  senses'  ardent  beam 

Too  strongly  through  the  vision  glow. 

Love  safest  lies,  conceal' d  in  night,    21 
Thenightwhereheavenhasbidhimlie; 

Oh  I   sh^  not  there  unhallow'd  light. 
Or,  Psyche  knows,  the  boy  will  fly.* 

Sweet  Psyche,  many  a  charmed  hour, 
Through  many  a  wild  and  magic  waste, 

To  the  fair  fount  and  blissful  bower  * 
Have  I,  ia  dreams,  thy  light  foot 
trac'd  ! 

Where'er  thy  joys  are  number' d  now. 
Beneath  whatever  shades  of  rest,    30 

The  Genius  of  the  starry  brow  ^ 

Hath  bound  thee  to  thy  Cupid' s  breast ; 

Whether  above  the  horizon  dim. 

Along  whose  verge  our  spirits  stray, — 

Half  sunk  beneath  the  shadowy  irim, 
Half  brigb)ten'd  by  the  upper  ray/ — 


1  See  the  Story  in  Amiteins. 

2  Allusions  to  Mrs.  Tighe's  Poem. 
'  Constancy. 

«  By  this  fniage-tlie  Platoniflts  expressed  the 
middle  state  of  the  soul  between  sensible  ffnd 
intellectual  existence. 

6  This  ]>oem,  as  well  «s  a  few  others  that 
occur  afterwards,  formed  part  of  a  worlc  whieH 
I  had  early  prajected,  and  ev«n  announced  to 
the  publio,  h«t  wliich,  luckily  perhaps  for  mv- 
self,,  had  been*  intemrated  by  my  visit  to 
America  in  the  year  1803. 

Among  those  impostures  in  which  ihc  pri«8ts 
of  tlie  pagan  temphsa  are  known  to  have  rn- 
dnlged,  one  of  the  most  favom-ite  was  that  of 
announcing  to  some  foir  votary  of  the  shrine-, 
that  the  Ood  hiaiself  had  becomt^  enamoured 
of  her  bsMity,  and  wmild  dmeend  in  ali  his 


Thou  dwellest  in  a  world,  all  light. 
Or,  Ifngering  here,  dost  love  to  be. 

To  other  souk,  the  guardian  bright 
That  Love  was,  through  this  gloom, 
to-  thee ;  40 

StiU  be  the  song  to  Psyche  dear, 
Thesong,  whose  gentle  voice  was  given 

To  be,  on  earth,  to  mortal  ear. 
An  echo-  of  hen  own^».  in  heaven. 


FROM  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF 
APOLLO 

TO   A  VXBQIN   OP  BELPHI » 
Cum  digno  dHSna SuLPiaA. 

'  Who  is  the  maid,  with  golden  hair. 
With  e^  of  fire,,  and  foot  of  air. 
Whose  harp  around  my  altar  swells. 
The  sweetest  of  a  thousand  shells  ? ' 
'Twas  thus  the  deity,  who  treads 
The  arch  of  heaven*  and  proudly  sheds 
Day  from  his  e3relid8 — thu9  he  spoke. 
As  through  my  cell  his  glories  brc^e. 

Aphelia  ia  the  Delphic  fan*,* 
With  eyes  of  fire  and  golden  hair,        10 
Aphelia' s  are  the  airy  feet, 
And  hers  the  harp  divinely  sweet ; 
For  foot  so  light  has  never  tvod 
The  laurel' d  oaverne^  of  the  god, 
Noc  harp  so  soft  hath  ever  giveii 
A  sigh  to  earth  or  hymn  to  heaven. 

'  Then  tell  the  virgin  to  unfold. 
In  looser  pomp,  her  locks  of  gold. 
And  bid  those  eyes  more  fondly  shhie 
To  welcome  down  a  Spouie- Divine;  20 


glory,  to  par  her  a  vrsft  withfn  the  recesses  of 
the  fane.  An  adventure  of  this  description 
formed  an  episode  in  the  classic  romance  whicli 
I  had  sketched  out  ;  and  the*  short  fhigment, 
given  above,  berlbngs  to-  a»  epistle  by  which 
the  story  wa»to  Imvebeen  intrsdneea. 

«  Iw  the>9th  P5rtWc  of  Pindwr,  wh«r»  Apono>, 
in  the  same  manner,  requires  of  Chiron  some 
information-  respecting  th«  llifr  Cyrene,.  the 
Centaur,  in  obeying,  very  gravdy  apelogizee 
for  telling  the>  God  what  ms  omniseience  must 
know  so  perfectly  already : 

£1  5e  yfi  \py\  icai  irap  fn^ov  avTi^^ptfmit 

BimiPTBb    Ah  ▼.  76. 
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Since  He,  who  Kgbte  the  path  of  years — 
Even  from  the  fo>irnt  of  moming^'s  tears 
To  wheroi  his  Betting  splendours  burn 
Upon  the  western  sea-maids  urn — 
Doth  not,  in  mH  his  eovtrse^  behold 
Such  eyes  of  fire,  such  hair  of  gold. 
TeB  her,,  he  comes,  m  blissful  pride, 
Hia  Up  yet  sparkling  with  the  tide 
That  mantles  in  Olympian  bowls, — 
The  nectar  of  eternal  souls  f  30 

For  her,  for  her  he  quits,  the  skies. 
And  to  her  kisa  from  nectar  flies. 
Oh,  he  would  quit  hisstar-thron*d  height. 
And  leave  the  world  to  pine  for  UghC 
Might  he  but  pass  the  hours  of  shade, 
B^de  his  peerlesa  Delphic  maid. 
She,  more  than  earthly  woman  blest. 
He,  more  than  god  on  woman's  breast !  * 

There  is  a  cave  beneath  the  steep,^ 
Where  living  rills  of  crystal  weep       40 
O'er  herbage  of  the  loveliest  hue 
That  ever  spring  begemm'd  with  dew  : 
There  oft  the  greensward's  glossy  tint 
Is  brighten'd  By  the  recent  print 
Of  QiMiy  a  faun  and  naiad's  feet, — 
Scarce   touching  earth,   their  step   so 

fleet,— 
That    there,  by  moonlight's  ray,  had 

trod. 
In  light  dance,  o'er  the  verdant  sod. 
'There,   there^'   the  god,  impassion' d, 

said, 
'  Soon  as  the  twilight  tinge  19  fled,      50 
And  the  dim  orb  of  lunar  souls  * 
Along  its  shadowy  pathway  rolls — 
There  shall  we  meet, — and  not  ev'n  He, 
The  God  who-  reigns  immortally. 
Where  Babd's  turrets  paint  tlieir  pride 
Upon  th'  Euphrates'  shining  tide  ■, — 
Net  ev'n  when  to  his  Bndnight  lovea 
In  mystic  majesty  he  moves. 
Lighted  by  many  an  odorous  fire, 
And  hymned  by  all  Chaldaea's  choir, — 
E'er  yet,  o''er  mortal  brow,  let  shine  61 
Such  effluence  of  Love  Divine, 
As  shall  to-night,  blest  maid,  o'er  thine.' 


I  TliG  Corycian  Cave,  which  Pauaanias  men- 
tions. The  inhabitantfl  of  Parnassus  beJU  it 
saered  to  the  Corycian  nymphs,  who'  were 
«hiUren  ofUie  river  Plistns. 

*  See  a  preceding  note,  p.  25,  n.  2. 

*  The  temple  of  Jnpitcr  Behis,  at  Babylon  ; 
in  one  ef  whose  teweis  tliere' wAs  a* large  ntapel 


Happy  the  maid,  whom  heaven  allows 
To  break  for  heaven  her  virgin  vows  ! 
Happy  the  maid  ! — her  robe  of  shame 
Is  whiten' d  by  a  heavenly  flame. 
Whose  glory,  with  a  ling' ring  trace. 
Shines  through  and  deifies  her  race ! 

FRAGMENT 

Pity  me,  love !  I'll  pity  thee. 
If  thou  indeed  has  felt  like  me. 
All,  all  my  bosom's  peace  is  o'er! 
At-  night,  which  was  my  hour  of  calm, 
Whenr  from  the  page  of  classic  lore. 
From  the  pure  fount  ol  ancient  lay 
My  soul  has  drawn  the  placid  balm. 
Which  charm' d  its  every  grief  away. 
Ah  !  there  I  find  that  balm  no  more. 
Those  spells  which  make  us  oft  lorget 
The  fleeting  troubles  of  the  day. 
In  deeper  sorrows  only  whet 
The  stings  they  cannot  tear  away 
When  to  my  pillow  rack'd  I  fly. 
With  wearied  sense  and  wakeful  eye  : 
While  my  brain  maddens,  where,  oh, 

where 
Is  that  serene  consoling  pray'r, 
Which  once  has  harbinger'd  my  rest, 
When  the  still  soothing  voice  of  Heaven 
Hath  seem'd  to  whisper  in  my  breast, 

*  Sleep  on,  thy  errors  are  forgiven  ! ' 
No,  though  I  still  in  semblance  pray, 
My  thoughts  are  wand' ring  far  away 
And  ev*n  the  name  of  I>eity 

Is  murmur' d  out  in  sighs  for  thee. 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT 

How  oft  a  cloud,  with  envious  veil, 
Obscures  yon  bashful  light, 

Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 
Along  the  waste  of  night ! 

'Tis  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrongs 

Obscure  with  malice  keen 
Some  timfd  heart,  which  only  longs 

To  live  and  die  unseen. 

set  apart  for  these  celestial  assignations.  *  No 
man  is  allowed  to  sleep  here,'  says  Herodotus ; 

*  btit  tlie apartment  hrapproprhtted  to  a  fSeniale, 
whom,  if  we  believe  the  Chaldsean  priests,  tlie 
deity  selects. from  the  women  of  the  country, 
as  his  favourite.'    Lib.  i.  cap.  181. 
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THE  KISS 

Grow  to  my  lip,  thou  sacred  kiss. 
On  which  my  soul's  beloved  swore 
That  there  should  come  a  time  of  bliss, 
When  she  would  mock  my  hopes  no 

more. 
And  fancy  shall  thy  glow  renew, 
In  sighs  at  morn,  and  dreams  at  night, 
And  none  shall  steal  thy  holy  dew 
Till  thou'rt  absolved  by  rapture's  rite. 
Sweet  hours  that  are  to  make  me  blest. 
Fly,  swift  as  breezes,  to  the  goal, 
And  let  my  love,  my  more  than  soul 
Come  blushing  to  this  ardent  breast. 
Then,  while  in  every  glance  I  drink 
The  rich  o'erflowings  of  her  mind. 
Oh  !  let  her  all  enamour'd  sink 
In  sweet  abandonment  resign' d. 
Blushing  for  all  our  struggles  past, 
And  murmuring,  *  I  am  thine  at  Isist ! ' 


SONG 

Think  on  that  look  whose  melting  ray 
For  one  sweet  moment  mix'd  with 
mine. 

And  for  that  moment  seem'd  to  say, 
*  I  dare  not,  or  I  would  be  thine  ! ' 

Think  on  thy  ev'ry  smile  and  glance. 
On  all  thou  hast  to  charm  and  move  ; 

And  then  forgive  my  bosom's  trance. 
Nor  tell  me  it  is  sin  to  love. 

Oh,  not  to  love  thee  were  the  sin  ; 

For  sure,  if  Fate's  decrees  be  done. 
Thou,  thou  art  destin'd  still  to  win, 

As  I  am  destin'd  to  be  won  ! 


THE  CATALOGUE 

*CoME,  tell  me,'  says  Rosa,  as  kissing 
and  kist. 
One  day  she  reclin'd  on  my  breast ; 
*  Come,  tell  me  the  number,  repeat  me 
the  list 
Of  the  nymphs  you  have  lov'd  and 
carest.^-— 


OhRosa!  'twas  only  my  fancy  that  roved, 
My  heart  at  the  moment  was  free ; 

But  I'll  tell  thee,  my  girl,  how  many  T  ve 
loved, 
And  the  number  shall  finish  with  thee. 

My  tutor  was  Kitty  ;  in  infancy  wild 

She  taught  me  the  wav  to  be  blest ;  lo 
She  taught  me  to  love  her,  I  lov'd  like 
a  child. 

But  Kitty  could  fancy  the  rest. 
This  lesson  of  dear  and  enrapturing  lore 

I  have  never  forgot,  I  aUow : 
I  have  had  it  by  rote  very  often  before. 

But  never  by  heart  until  now. 

Pretty  Martha  was  next,  and  my  soul 
was  all  flame. 
But  my  head  was  so  f uU  of  romanoe 
That  I  fancied  her  into  some  chivalry 
dame. 
And  I  was  her  knight  of  the  lanoe.  20 
But  Martha  was  not  of  this  fanciful 
school. 
And  she  laugh' d  at  her  poor  little 
knight ; 
While   I    thought  her   a   goddess,  she 
thought  me  a  fool. 
And  r  11  swear  she  was  most  in  the  right. 

My  soul  was  now  calm,  till,  by  Cloris's 
looks, 
Again  I  was  tempted  to  rove  ; 
But  Cloris,  I  found,  was  so  learned  in 
books 
That  she  gave  me  more  logic  than  love. 
So  I  left  this  young  Sappho,  and  hastened 
to  fly 
To  those  sweeter  logicians  in  bliss,  30 
Who  argue  the  point  with  a  soul-telling 
eye. 
And  convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss. 

Oh !  Susan  was  then  aU  the  world  unto  me. 

But  Susan  was  piously  given  ; 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  we  could  never 
agree 
On  the  road  that  was  shortest  to 
Heaven. 
*'  Oh,  Susan  ! '  I've  said,  in  the  moments 
of  mirth, 
HVhat's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me? 
I  devoutly  believe  there 's  a  heaven  on 
earth,  39 

And  believe  that  that  heaven*8int^  /' 
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IMITATION  OF  CATULLUS 

TO   HIMSELF 
Miser  Gatulle,  desinas  ineptii'e,  &c. 

Cease  the  sighrng  fool  to  play  ; 
Cease  to  trifle  life  away  ; 
Nor  vainly  think  those  joys  thine  own, 
Which  all,  alas,  have  falsely  flown. 
What  hours,  Catullus,  once  were  thioe, 
How  fairly  soem'd  thy  day  to  shine. 
When  lightly  thou  didst  fly  to  meet 
The  girl  whose  smile  was  then  s&  sweet — 
The  gfrr  thou  lov*dst  with  fonder  pain 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  can  feel  again. 

Ye  met — yovof  soukp  seemM  aH  m  one, 
Like  tapers  that  comnnngKng  shone  ; 
Thy  hesrt  was  warm  enough  for  both, 
And  hers,  in  truth,  was  nothing  loath. 

Such  were  the  hours  that  once  were 
thine ; 
But,  ah  !  those  hours  no  longer  shine. 
Foe  now  the  nymph  delights  no  more 
In  what  she  lov*d  so  much  belore  ^ 
And  all  Catulkia  now  can  do, 
la  te  he  proud  and  frigid  ioo'; 
Nor  follow  where  the  wantoa  ffies, 
Nor  sue  the  bh'ss  that  she  denies. 
False  maid  !  he  bids  farewell  to  thee, 
To  love,  and  all  levels  misery  ; 
The  heyday  of  his  heart  i&  o'^er^ 
Nor  will  he  court  one  favouF  more. 

Fly,  perjur'd  girl ! — but  whither  fly  ? 
Who  now  win  praise  thy  cheek  and  eye  ? 
WIm  now  will  drink  the  syren  tone, 
Which  trife  him  thou  art  all  his  own  ? 
Oh»  noner: — and  he  wKo-lov'd  before 
Can  nener,  never  love  thee  more. 


*  Neither  do  I  <«ndeiim  tHee  ;  go,  and  sin  no 
moref*    St  John,  ehaj^.  viii. 

Ok  woman,  it  through  sinful  wile 
Thy  soul  hath  stray* d  from  honour's 
track, 

"Kb  mercy  only  can  beguile, 

By  g^tle  ways,  the  wand'rer  back. 

The  stain  that  on  thy  virtue  lies» 
Wa^'d  by  those  tears,  not  long  will 
stay ; 

As  oloudA  that  sully  morning  skies 
May  all  be  wept  in  showers  away. 


Go,  go,  be  innocent, — and  live  ; 

The  tonguea  of  men  may  wound  thee 
sove; 
But  Heav'n  in  pity  can  forgive. 

And  bid  thee  ^  go,  ajod  sin  no  more  ! ' 


NONSENSE 

Good  reader  1  if  you  e'er  have  seen. 

When  Phoebua  hastens  to  his  pillow. 
The  mermaids^  with  their  tresses  green. 

Dancing  upon  the  western  billow  : 
If  you  have>  seen,  at  twilight  dim. 
When  the  lone  spirit^s  vesper  hymn 

Floats  wild  along  the  winding  shore, 
If  you  have  seen^  through  mist  of  eve, 
The  fairy  train  their  ringlets  weave. 
Glancing  along  the  spangled  green : — 

If  vott  have  seen  all  this,  end  more, 
Qod  oless  me,  what  a  deal  you've  seen  1 


EPIGRAM, 

FROM   THE   FRENCH 

'  I  NEVER  give  a  kiss  (ssArs  Prue), 
To  naughty  man,  for  I  abhor  it.' 

She  will  not  give  a  kiss,  'tis  true ; 
She'll  take  one  though,  and  thank  you 
for  it. 


ON  A  SQUINTING  POETESS 

To  no  one  Muse  does  she  her  glance 

conflne. 
But  has  an  eye,  at  once,,  to  all  the  Nine  I 


TO  .  .  . 

Moria  pnv  quando  viiol,  Bon  h  bisogaa  mutar 
ni  faccia  ni  vo«e  per  cssor  uu  Angelcx ' 

Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven  s  Court  a  form  more  fair 

Than  Beauty  hereon  earth  has  given  ; 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see — 
The  voice  we  hear — and  you  will  be 

An  angel  ready-made  for  Heaven  ! 

J  Tlie  words  addressed  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbiiry  to  the  beautiful  nnn  at  MurMi<5.— 
See  kis  Li/r, 
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While  thus   they   strive,   in   Heaven's 

deBance, 
To  chain  morality  with  science  ; 
The  plain  good  man,  whose  actions  teach 
More  virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach,     70 
Pursues  hia  course,  unsagely  blest. 
His  tutor  whisp'ring  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part. 
Though  he  had  Tully  all  by  heart. 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  woe, 
He  little  knows  or  cares  to  know 
That  Epictetus  blamM  that  tear. 
By  Heaven  appro v'd,  to  virtue  dear  ! 

Oh  I    when   Tve  seen  the  morning 

beam 
Fk)ating  within  the  dimpled^  rtream ;  80 
While  Nature,  wak'ning  from  the  might, 
Has  just  put  on  her  robe9  ot  light. 
Have  I,  with,  cold  optician's  gaze, 
ExplorM  the  doctrine  of  those  rays  ? 
No,  pedants,  I  have  left  to  you 
Nicely  to  sep'rate  hue  from  hue. 
Go,  give  that  moment  up  to  art, 
When  Heaven  and  nature  claim  the 

heart ; 
And,  duH  to  all  their  best  attraction, 
Go — measure  angles  of  refrojction..        90 
While  I,  in  feelmg'iB  sweet  romance, 
Look  on  each  daybeam  as  a  clance 
From  the  great  eye  of  Him  above,. 
Wak*ning  nis  world  with  looks  of  love  ! 


THE  TELL-TALE  LYRE 

TvB  heard,  there  was  in  ancient  days 
A  Lyre  of  most  melodious  spell ; 

'Twas  heav'n  to  hear  its  fairy  lays, 
If  half  be  true  that  legends  tell. 

'Twas  plajr'd  on  by  the  gentlest  sighs. 
And  to  their  breath  it  breath' d  again 

In  such  entrancing  melodies 

As  ear  had  never  dnmk  till  then  ! 

Not  harmony's  serenest  touch 
So  stilly  could  the  notes  prolong ;    10 

They  were  not  heavenly  song  so  much 
As  they  were  dreams  o£  heavenly  song ! 

If  sad  the  heart,  whose  murm^'ring  air 
Along  the  chords  in  languor  stole. 

The  numbers  it  awaken' d  there 

Were  eloquence  fromr  pity's  soul.  I 


Or  if  the  sigh,  serene  and  light. 
Was  but  the  breath  of  fancied  woes. 

The  string,  that  felt  its  airy  flight. 
Soon  whisper'd  it  to  kina  repose.     20 

And  when  young  lovers  talk'd  alone. 
If,  mid  their  bHss*  that  Lyre  was  near. 

It  made  their  accents  all  its  own. 
And  sent  forth  notea  that  Hieaven 
might  hear. 

There  was  a  nymph,  who  long  had  lo.v'd. 
But  dar'd  not  tell  the  world  how  well : 

The  E^iadesv  where  she  at  eveniiig,  rov'd. 
Alone  oould  know,  alone  eould  tell 

'Twas  there,  at  twilight,  time,  she  stole. 
When  the  first  star  announced  the 
night,—  30 

With  him  who  claim'd  her  fnmost  soul. 
To  wander  by  that  soethiag  ligh^ 

It  chanced  that,  in  Che  fairy  bower 
Where  blest  they  woo'd  each  other's 
smiTe, 
This  Lyre,  of  strange  and  mdgic  power. 
Hung  whisp'ring  o'er  their  heads  the 
while. 

And  as,  with  eyes  eommingling  fire. 
They  listen'd  ta  each,  others  vow. 

The  youth  {uU  oft  would  make  the  Lyce 
A  pillow  for  the  maiden's  brow  :      40 

And,    while    the   melting    w<Mrds    ^e 
breath' d 
Were  by  ita  echoes  wafted  round. 
Her  locks  had  with  the  cords  so  wreathed, 
One  knew  not  which  gave  forth  the 
sound. 

Alas,  th^r  hearts  but  little  thought, 
WTitle  thus  they  talk'd   the   houis 
away. 

That  every  sound  the  Lyre  was  taught 
Would  finger  long,  and  long-  betray. 

So  mingled  with  ita  tunefid  soul 
Were  all  their  tender  murmurs  grown, 

That  other  8igh»  uaanswer'd  stole,  51 
Nor  words  it  breath'd  but  theirs  alone. 

Unhappy  nymph  !  thy  nam&  was  sung 
To  every  Dreeze  that  wander'd  by  ; 

The  secrets  of  thy  gentle  tongue 

Were  breath'd  in  song,  to  earth  and 
sky. 
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The  fatal  Lyre,  by  £nvy*6  hand 

Hung    high    amid    the    whi«p'ring 
groves. 

To  every  gale  by  which  'twas  fanned. 
Proclaimed  tike  my«t*ry  of  your  loves. 

Nor  long  thus  rudely  was  thy  namo  6i 
To  earth^s  derisive  echoes  civen; 

Some  pitying  spirit  downward  oame. 
And  took  the  Lyre  and  thee  to  (heaven. 

There,  freed  from  earth's  unholy  wrongs, 
Both  happy  in  Love's  home  shall  ^  ; 

Thou,  uttering  nought  but  seraph  songs, 
And  that  sweet  Lyre  still  echoing 
theet 


PEACE  AND  GLORY 

WRITTEN  ON  WMX   APPEOACH  OP  WAR 

Where  is  now  the  smile,  that  Ughten*d 

Every  hero's  ooneh  of  rest  9 
Where  is  now  the  hope,  that  hrig^itea'd 

Honour's  eye  and  Pitv's  breast  ? 
Have  we  k>6t  the  wreath  we  braided 

For  our  wesry  warrior  men  ? 
Is  the  faithless  olive  faded  ? 

Must  the  bay  be  phidk*d  again  ? 

Passing  hour  of  sunnv  weather 

Lovely,  in  your  light  awhile* 
Peace  aiid  Glory,  wed  together, 

Waader'd  through  our  bleesed  isle. 
And  the  eyes  ol  Peace  would  glisten. 

Dewy  as  a  momiaff  sun. 
When  the  timid  maid  would  listem 

To  the  deeds  her  chief  had  done. 

Is  their  hour  of  dalliance  over  ? 

Must  the  OMudeii'^  inmhBog  feet 
Walt  ber  horn  her  warlike  lover 

T«  the  deeerf  •  stiU  leiceat  ? 
Face  joo  well !  with  sighs  we  heiiish 

Njrmpk  so  fair  sad  giiesto  so  briglit ; 
Y^  the  smile,  with  which  yoo  vanish* 

~  a  sooUitog  light ; — 


SiMiilung  fi^t,  thmt  Vmg  shall  spaiUe 
O^cr  TOor  wamof^e  aaagiiifl'd  wa|r, 

Throneh  the  fidd  where  horrors  darlie, 
fihmJIig  hope's  ewif4if  njr. 

Long  Hm  aaule  his  hesft  will  ebedifh* 
To  its  afaseot  idol  trae  ; 


SONG 

Take  back  the  sigh,  X\\y  lipiji  of  art 
In  paasion*s  moment  l)rt>athM  to  me 

Yet,  no — it  must  not.  wHl  nut  uart. 

'Tis  now  the  lile-btMMth  of  my  Wrt, 
And  lias  become  too  putH»  for  Uuh), 

Take  back  the  kiss,  that  faithless  nigh 

With  all  the  warmth  of  truth  imprt^Ht  ; 
Yet,  no— the  fatal  kiss  may  Uu, 
Upon  /Ay  Up  its  sweets  would  dit^. 
Or  bloom  to  make  a  rival  Uost, 

Take  back  the  vows  that,  night  and  day, 
My  heart  rocciv'd,  1  thought,  (rum 
thine ; 
Yet,  no— allow  them  still  to  Mtay, 
They  might  some  otbitr  iieart  betray. 
As  sweetly  as  they've  ruio'd  mU»o. 


LOVE  AND  KEAHON 

*QuAnd  niomiiio  cuiiiiiuttKH  it  t^Ut^tmuf,  il 
c&mo  de  Ncntir.'    J.  J.  Uoummkau.' 

*TwA8  in  the  summer  time  so  sweat, 
When  hearts  and  flowers  are  both  in 
season, 
That — who,  of  all  the  world,  should 
meet, 
One    early    dawn,    but    Love    mid 
Bessonl 

Love  told  his  dream  of  vestarnfght, 
While    Keasoa    talk  d    about    the 
weather; 

The  mom«  so  sooihf  wtm  Uk  and  bright* 
And  on  they  Unjk  thMr  wny  Ungmimir, 

The  boy  in  many  a  gam1;M>l  <Uw, 
WMfe  Reason,  like  a  JurM^,  stalkM,  lo 

And  from  Uar  tM^rily  figure  thr«^w 
A  k^gthen'd  shadow,  as  nht  walk'd. 

No  wonder  Lov<»,  mm  ou  thuy  ytm^d^ 
Should  fUyi  that  sunny  awrmon  MiU 

For  stiU  the  ilmdofr  fUima  *mii 
Fefl  tfet  the  huff  M/oti  c^d  Idm  niUL 

In  vain  he  tried  bis  wlm^  Uf  werm* 
Or  tmd  a  y^ihwi^/  moi  so  diw« 

For  stm  the  luaitf » ip^gMiUc  forui       « v 
Would  ststk  btifiw^pjmih^miuiuid  lum^ 

'  <^uwt(4  <M»rwlM«>e  m  ^.  fUtn*^*^  9UHi*^ 
4*  W  KmiMm, 
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*  This  must  not  be,'  said  little  Love — 

*  The  sun  was  made  for  more  than 
you.' 
So,  turning  through  a  myrtle  grove, 
He  bid  the  portly  nymph  adieu. 

Now  gaily  roves  the  laughing  boy 
O'er  many  a  mead,  by  many  a  stream ; 

In  every  breeze  inhaling  joy. 

And  drinking  bliss  in  every  beam. 

From  all  the  gardens,  all  the  bowers. 
He    cuU'd    the    many    sweets    they 
shaded,  30 

And   ate   the  fruits   and   smell' d   the 
flowers, 
Till  taste  was  gone  and  odour  faded. 

But  now  the  sun,  in  pomp  of  noon, 
Look'd  blazing  o'er  the  sultry  plains  ; 

Alas  !  the  boy  grew  languid  soon, 
And  fever  tnrill'd  through  all  his  veins. 

The  dew  forsook  his  baby  brow. 

No    more    with    healthy    bloom    he 
smil'd — 

Oh  !   where  was  tranquil  Reason  now. 
To  cast  her  shadow  o'er  the  child  ? 

Beneath  a  green  and  aged  palm,         41 
His  foot  at  length  for  shelter  turning. 

He  saw  the  nymph  reclining  calm, 
With  brow  as  cool  as  his  was  burning. 

*  Oh  !   take  me  to  that  bosom  cold,' 

In  murmurs  at  her  feet  he  said. 
And  Reason  op  d  her  garment's  fold. 
And  flung  it  round  his  fever'd  head. 

He  felt  her  bosom's  icy  touch. 
And  soon  it  luH'd  his  pulse  to  rest ;  50 

For,  ah  !  the  chill  was  quite  too  much. 
And  Love  expir'd  on  Reason's  breast ! 


Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  Fanny  dear ; 

While  in  these  arms  you  lie. 
This  world  hath  not  a  wish,  a  fear. 
That  ought  to  cost  that  eye  a  tear. 

That  heart,  one  single  sigh. 

The  world  ! — ah,  Fanny,  Love  must  shun 
The  paths  where  many  rove  ; 

One  bosom  to  recline  upon, 

One  heart  to  be  his  only-one. 
Are  quite  enough  for  Love. 


What  can  we  wish,  that  is  not  here 

Between  your  arms  and  mine  ? 
Is  there,  on  earth,  a  space  so  dear 
As  that  within  the  happy  sphere 
Two  loving  arms  entwine  ? 

For  me,  there's  not  a  lock  of  jet 

Adown  your  temples  curl'd, 
Within  whose  glossy,  tangling  net. 
My  soul  doth  not,  at  once,  forget 
All,  all  this  worthless  world. 

'Tis  in  those  eyes,  so  full  of  love. 

My  onl  V  worlds  I  see ; 
Let  but  tneir  orbs  in  sunshine  move, 
And  earth  below  and  skies  above. 

May  frown  or  smile  for  me. 


ASPASIA 

'TwAS  in  the  fair  Aspasia's  bower, 
That  Love  and  Learning,  many  an  hour, 
In  dalliance  met ;  and  Learning  smil'd 
With  pleasure  on  the  playful  child. 
Who  often  stole,  to  find  a  nest 
Within  the  folds  of  Learning's  vest. 

There,  as  the  list'ning  statesman  hung 
In  transport  on  Aspasia's  tongue, 
The  destinies  of  Athens  took 
Their  colour  from  Aspasia's  look. 
Oh  happy  time,  when  laws  of  state. 
When  all  that  rul'd  the  country's  fate. 
Its  glory,  quiet,  or  alarms, 
Was  plann  d  between  two  snow-white 
arms ! 

Blest  times  !    they  could  not  always 

last — 
And  yet,  ev'n  now,  they  are  not  past. 
Though  we  have  lost  the  giant  mould. 
In  which  their  men  were  cast  of  old. 
Woman,  dear  woman,  still  the  same. 
While  beauty  breathes  through  soul  or 

frame. 
While  man  possesses  heart  or  eyes, 
Woman's  bright  empire  never  dies  ! 

No,  Fanny,  love,    they  ne'er   shall 
say 
That  beauty's  charm  hath  pass'd  away; 
Give  but  the  universe  a  soul 
Attun'd  to  woman's  soft  control, 
And  Fanny  hath  the  charm,  the  skill. 
To  wield  a  universe  at  will. 
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THE  GRECIAN  GIRL'S  DREAM  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLANDS  ^ 

TO   HER  LOVER 

IlvOayoprjif  Sfftroi  r€  xopov  arrjpi^av  (poorof, 
AnoWav  ircpc  Ilkomvou, 

Oraeul.  Metric,  a  Joan.  Opsop.  coUecta, 

Was  it  the  moon,  or  was  it  morning's  ray. 

That  call'd  thee,  dearest,  from  these  arms  away  ? 

Scarce  had'st  thou  left  me,  when  a  dream  of  night 

Came  o'er  my  spirit  so  distinct  and  bright. 

That,  while  I  yet  can  vividly  recall 

Its  witching  wonders,  thou  shalt  hear  them  all. 

Methought  I  saw,  upon  the  lunar  beam. 

Two  winged  boys,  such  as  thy  muse  might  dream. 

Descending  from  above,  at  that  still  hour. 

And  gliding,  with  smooth  step,  into  my  bower.  lo 

Fair  as  the  beauteous  spirits  that,  all  day. 

In  Amatha's  warm  founts  imprison'd  stay,' 

But  rise  at  midnight,  from  th*  enchanted  rill. 

To  cool  their  plumes  upon  some  moonlight  hill. 

At  once  I  knew  their  mission ; — ^*twas  to  bear 
My  spirit  upward,  through  the  paths  of  air. 
To  that  elysian  realm,  from  whence  stray  beams 
So  oft,  in  sleep,  had  visited  my  dreams. 
Swift  at  their  touch  dissolv'd  the  ties,  that  clung 
All  earthly  round  me,  and  aloft  I  sprung ;  20 

While,  heav'nward  guides,  the  little  genii  flew 
Thro'  paths  of  light,  refresh'd  by  heaven's  own  dew. 
And  fann'd  by  airs  still  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  worlds  that  know  not  death. 

Thou  know'st,  that,  far  beyond  our  nether  sky. 
And  shown  but  dimly  to  man's  erring  eye, 
A  mighty  ocean  of  blue  ether  rolls,* 
Gemm'd  with  bright  islands,  where  the  chosen  souls. 
Who've  pass'd  in  lore  and  love  their  earthly  hours. 
Repose  for  ever  in  unfading  bowers.  30 

That  very  moon,  whose  solitary  light 
So  often  guides  thee  to  my  bower  at  night. 
Is  no  chill  planet,  but  an  isle  of  love. 
Floating  in  splendour  through  those  seas  above, 

dici^  1>.  160)  illos  esse  loci  Geniofi :  *    which 
words,  however,  are  not  in  Eunapius. 

I  find  from  Cellarius,  that  Amatha,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gadara,  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  warni  springs,  and  I  have 
S referred  it  as  a  more  poetical  name  than 
ladara.  Cellarius  quotes JJieronynius.  *  Est 
et  alia  villa  in  vicinJa  Gadarae  nomine 
Amatha,  ubi  calidae  aquae  erumpuut.' 
Gcogmph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.cap.  13. 

'This  belief  of  an  ocean  in  the  heavens,  or 
'  waters  above  the  firmament,*  was  one  of  the 
many  physical  en*ors  in  Wbich  the  early  fathers 
bewuaered  themselves. 


1  It  was  imagined  by  some  of  the  ancients 
that  there  is  an  ethereal  ocean  above  ns,  and 
that  the  soil  and  moon  are  two  floating, 
laminoas  islands,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
blest  reside.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
word  fUtavo^  was  sometimes  synonymous 
with  ciiP,  and  death  was  not  unfrequently 
called  Oxcoyoco  »op<K,  or  *  the  passage  of  the 
ocean*. 

*  Eunapins,  in  his  life  of  lamblichns,  tells 
as  of  two  beantiftil  little  spirits  or  loves, 
which  lamblichns  raised  by  enchantment 
from  the  warm  springs  at  Gadara;  'dicens 
astantibus  (says  tne  anther  of  the  Dii  Fati- 
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And  peopled  with  bright  fornLau  aerial  grown. 

Nor  knowing  aught  of  earth  but  love  alone. 

Thither,  I  thougnt,  we  wing'd  our  airy  way  : — • 

Mild  o*er  its  valleys  stream  d  a  silvery  day, 

While,  all  around,  on  lilv  beds  of  rest, 

Reclin'd  the  spirits  of  the  immortal  Blest  ^ 

Oh !    there  I  met  those  few  congenial  maids. 

Whom  love  hath  warmM,  in  philosophic  ^ades; 

There  still  Leontium,*  on  her  sage's  breast. 

Found  lore  and  love,  was  tutored  and  carest ; 

And  there  the  clasp  of  Pythla^s '  gentle  arms 

Repaid  the  zeal  which  deified  her  charms. 

The  Attic  Master*,  in  Aspasia^s  eyes. 

Forgot  the  yoke  of  less  endearing  ties. 

While  fair  Theano*,  innocently  lair, 

Wreath'd  playfully  her  Samian's  flowing  hair*. 

Whose  soul  now  fix'd,  its  transmigrations  past, 

Found  in  those  arms  a  resting-place,  at  last; 

And  smiling  own'd,  whatever  his  dreamy  thought 

In  mystic  numbers  long  had  vainly  sought. 

The  One  that 's  form'd  of  Two  whom  love  hath  bound, 

Is  the  best  number  gods  or  men  e*er  found. 

But  think,  my  Theon,  with  what  joy  I  thriir<U 
When  near  a  fount,  which  through  the  valley  rill'd 
My  fancy's  eye  beheld  a  form  recline. 
Of  lunar  race,  but  so  resembling  thine 
That,  oh  !   'twas  but  fidelity  in  me. 
To  fly,  to  clasp,  and  worship  it  for  thee. 
No  aid  of  worcls  the  unbodied  soul  requires. 
To  waft  a  wish  or  embassy  desires ; 
But  by  a  power,  to  spirits  only  given* 
A  deep,  mute  impulse,  only  felt  in  heaven. 
Swifter  than  meteor  shaft  through  summer  skies. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  glanc*d  idea  flies. 

Oh,  my  beloved,  how  divinely  sweet 
Is  the  pure  joy,  when  kindred  spirits  meet ! 
Like  him,  the  river-god  ^  whose  waters  flow. 
With  love  their  only  Bght,  through  caves  below* 
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■  There  wei-e  various  opinions  among  the 
ancicnls  with  respect  to  their  lunar  establish 
ment ;  some  made  it  an  elysium,  and  otheiv  a- 
purgatory ;  while  some  suppose  1  It  to1>e  aklnd 
of  entrepot  between  heaven  and  earth,  where 
souls  wliich  had  left  their  bodies,  and  those 
that  were  on  their  way  to  jodn  tkem,  were  de- 
posited in  the  valley  of  Hecate,  and  remained 
till  furtlter  orders.  Toic  irepi  atAnirqv  acpt 
Aryetf  avra^  xarotKeii^,  fcai  air*  avrm  carw  yawMif 
etc  rnv  irepiyeiov  ytvttriv, — Stob,  ub.  1.  Jlclog. 
Physic. 

*  The  pu|»fl  and  mistress -of  Epieurus. 

'  Pytnia  was  a  woman  whom  Aidstotle  loved, 
and  to  whom  iiftei-  her  deatk  he  paid  divine 
honours,  solemnizing  her  memory  by  the  samo 
sacrifices  whrch  the  Atliunians  offei'ed  to  tlio 
Goddess  Ceres. 


*  Socrates,  who  used  to  console  himself  in 
the  society  of  Aspasia  for  those  'less  un  dealing 
ties  *  whtoi  iic  fonnd  at  home  with  Xantippc. 

&  There  arc  some  sensible  letters  extant 
undetr  iliejianie  of  tliis  faf  r  Pytliagoi'eaii.  *They 
are  addressed  to  hor  female  fneiMls  upon  tJie 
education  at  childi'^i,  the  treatment  lof  ^er- 
vatttc,  v^c 

6  Pvtliag<H-fts  was  remarkaMe  for  fine  hair. 

7  Tlie  nver  Alphens,  which  iowed  by  Pin  or 
Olynipia,  and  into  which  it  mas  cBSttimaiy  ^ 
throw  offerings  of  ^difCerent  kinds,  duiinf;  thf 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  Ja  tiie 
pretty  romance  ofditophon  and  Icucippe,  flie 
river  is  supposed  to  carry  tluK»  ofivniingB  «l 
bridal  gifts  to  the  fountain  Awthusa.  Kot  «iri 
ri\»  Apa$ju<r«uf  ovtm  tov  AA^ctoi^  rt//«6oirw4ln, 
orar  ow  1^  tmi*  oAv/uur««»y  ioprnt  c.  T.  A.    Uly  i. 
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Wafting  in  triumph  6X\  the  flowery  braida, 
Aad  festal  rings,  with  which  Oljrmpio  znaids 
H«ve  deck*d  his  current,  as  an  offering  meet 
To  lay  at  Aretbuea's  shining  feet. 
Thinik,  when  he  meets  at  last  his  fountain-bride, 
What  perfect  love  m-ust  thrill  the  4)4ended  tide ! 
Each  lost  in  each,  tiU,  mingling  into  one, 
Their  lot  the  same  for  shadow  or  for  sun, 
A  type  of  true  love,  to  the  deep  they  run. 
'Twas  thus — 

But,  Theon,  His  an  endless  theme. 
And  thou  grow'st  weary  of  my  half- told  dream. 
Oh  would,  my  love,  we  were  together  now. 
And  I  would  woo  sweet  patience  to  thy  brow. 
And  make  thee  -smile  at  all  the  magic  tales 
Of  starlight  bowers  and  planetary  vales, 
Which  my  fond  soul,  inspir'd  by  thee  and  love, 
In  clumber's  loom  hath  fancifully  wove. 
But  no  ;    no  more — soon  as  to-morrow's  ray  . 
O'er  soft  missus  shall  have  died  away, 
ni  oome,  and,  while  love's  planet  in  the  west 
Shines  o'er  our  meeting,  tell  thee  all  the  rest. 
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TO  CLOE 

IMITATED   FROM   MARTIAL 

I  COULD  resign  that  eye  of  blue 

Howe'er  its  splendour  used  to  thrill 
me ; 

And  ey'n  that  che&k  of  roseate  hue, — 
To  lose  it,  Cloe,  scarce  would  kill  me. 

That  snowy  neck  I  ne'er  should  miss. 
However  much  Fve  rav'd  about  it ; 

And  sweetly  as  that  lip  can  kiss« 
I  think  I  could  exist  without  It. 

In  short,  so  well  Vve  learn'4  to  fast, 
That,  sooth  zny  love,  I  know  not 
whether 

I  might  not  bring  myself  at  last, 
To— do  without  you  altogether. 


THE  WREATH  AND  THE 
CHAIN 

I  BBINO  thee,  love,  a  golden  chain, 
I  bring  thee  too  a  flowery  wreath  ; 

The  gold  shall  never  wear  a  stain, 
The    flowerets    long    shall    sweeUy 
iboMtthe. 

Omne,  tell  me  vhich  the  tie  shall  be. 

To  bind  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 


The  chain  is  form'd  of  golden  threads, 

Brtglit  as  Minerva's  yellow  hair. 
When  the  last  beam  of  evening  sheds 

Its  -calm  and  sober  ktstre  there.       10 
The  Wreath's  of  l}nghte8t  myrtle  wove. 

With  sun-lit  drops  of  bliss  among  it, 
And  many  a  rose-leaf,  cull'd  by  Love, 

Toheal  hislipwhenheeshave  stung  it. 
Come,  tell  me  which  the  tie  shall  be. 
To  bind  thy  gentle  heart  to  me. 

Yes,  yes,  I  read  that  ready  eye. 

Which  answers  when  the  tongue  is 
loath. 
Thou  Hk'st  the  form  of  either  tie, 

And  spread'st  thy  playful  hands  for 
both.  20 

Ah ! — if    there    -were    not    something 
wrong, 
Hie  world  would  seethem  blended  oft; 
The  -Chain  would  make  the  Wreath  so 
strong ! 
The  Wreath  would  make  the  Chain 
so  soft ! 
Then  might  the  gold,  the  flow' rets  be 
Srweet  fetters  for  my  love  and  me. 

But,  Fanny,  bo  unblest  they  twine. 
That  (Heaven  alone  can  tell  the  reason) 

When  mingled  ^hus  they  cease  to  shixie. 
Or  Mne  butior  a  traoaient  season.  30 
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THE  FALL  OF  HEBE 

A   DITHYRAMBIO   ODB 

*TwAS  on  a  day 
When  the  immortals  at  their  banquet 
lay; 

The  bowl 
Sparkled  with  starry  dew, 
The  weeping  of  those  myriad  urns  of 
light, 
Within  whose  orbs,  the  almighty 
Power, 
At  nature's  dawning  hour, 
Stor'd  the  rich  fluid  of  ethereal  soul.^ 

Around, 
Soft  odorous  clouds,  that  upward  wing 

their  flight  lo 

From  eastern  isles 
(Where  they  have  bath'd  them  in  the 

orient  ray. 
And  with  rich  fragrance  all  their  bosoms 

fiU'd), 
In  circles  flew,  and,  melting  as  they  flew, 
A  liquid  daybreak  o'er  the  board  distilPd. 

All,  all  was  luxury  I 
All   must   be   luxury,  where  Lyueus 
smiles. 
His  locks  divine 
Were  crowned 
With  a  bright  meteor- braid,  20 
Which,  like  an  ever-springing  wreath  of 

vine, 
Shot  into  brilliant  leafy  shapes, 
And  o'er  his  brow  in  lambent  tendrils 

play'd : 
While  mid  the  foliage  hung. 
Like  lucid  grapes, 
A  thousand  clustering  buds  -of  light, 
Cuird  from  the  gardens  of  the  galaxy. 

Upon  his  bosom  Cytherea's  head 
Lay  lovely,  as  when  first  the  Syrens  sung 
H-er  beauty's  dawn,  30 

1  This  is  a  Platonic  fancy.  The  philosopher 
supposes,  in  his  Timaeus,  that,  when  the  Deity 
had  formed  the  soul  of  the  world,  he  proceeded 
to  the  composition  of  other  souls,  in  which 
process,  says  Plato,  he  made  use  of  the  same 
cup,  though  tJie  ingredients  he  mingled  were 
not  quite  so  pure  as  for  the  former ;  and  having 
refined  the  mixture  with  a  little  of  his  own 
essence,  he  dtstrilmted  it  among  the  stars, 
"'Mch  served  as  reservoirs  of  the  flnld.— Tovr' 


And  aU  the  curtainfl  ot  the  deep,  un- 
drawn. 
Reveal* d  her  sleeping  in  its  azure  bed. 
The  captive  deity 
Hung  lingering  on  her  eyes  and  lip. 
With  looks  of  ecstasy. 

Now,  on  his  arm. 
In  blushes  she  reposed. 
And,  while  he  gaz'd  xm  each  bright 
chafcm. 
To  shade  his  burning  eyes  her  hand  in 

dalliance  stole. 

And  now  she  rais'd  her  rosy  mouth 
to  sip  40 

The  nectar'd  wave 
Lyaeus  gave. 
And  from  her  eyehda,  half-way  cIos*d, 
Sent  forth  a  melting  gleam. 
Which  fell,  like  sun-dew,  in  the 
bowl : 
While  her  bright  hair,  in  mazy  flow 

Of  gold  descending 
Adown  her  cheek's  luxurious  glow. 

Hung  o'er  the  goblet's  side. 
And  was  reflected  in  its  crystal  tide. 
Like  a  bright  crocus  flower,      51 
Whose   sunny   leaves,   at   evening 
hour 
With  roses  of  Cyrene  blending,*  • 
Hang  o'er  the  mirror  of  some  silvery 
stream. 

The  Olympian  cup 
Shone  in  tne  hands 
I      Of  dimpled  Hebe,  as  she  wing'diier  feet 

Up 

The  empyreal  mount. 

To  drain  the  soul-drops  at  their  stellar 

fount ;  •  60 

And  sitill 
As  the  resplendent  rill 
Gush'd  forth  into  the  cup  with  mant- 
ling heat. 
Her  watchful  care 
Was  still  to  cool  its  liquid  fire 

ciire  xac  intAif  «irt  ror  Vfiortpait  KptrnifM,  cr  m  njv 
1  ov  iravToq  \^vx^  tcepavwi  tfAury*  *»  v-^ 

*  We  leam  from  Theophrastas  that  ^e  reses 
of  Gyrene  were  particularly  iragrant.— Evo- 
ufittra  ra  8*  m  «k  Kvpifvv  po6a. 

*  Heraclitus  (Physicus)  l^ld  the  senl  to  he 
a  spark  of  the  stellar  essence—*  SciaiUlla  stel- 
lans  essentiae.*— Macbobius,  in  Somn»  ^ci'p.iib. 
i.  eap.  14. 
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And  every  cheek  was  bid  behind  a  lyre. 
While  every  eye  look'd  laughing  through 

the  strings. 

But  the  brigh»t  cup?  the  nectar'd  draught 

Which  Jove  himself  wai»to  have  quaff 'd? 

Alas,  alasi  upturned  it  lay 

By  the  fairn  Hebe's  side  ; 

While,    in    slow    lingering    drops,    th' 

ethereal  tide,  no 

As  conscious  of  its*  own  rich  esseisce, 

ebWd  away. 

Who  was  the  Spirit  that  rememberM 

Man, 
.  In  that  blest  hour. 
And,  with  a  wing  of  love, 
Brush'd  o£E  the  gobletV  scattered 
tears^ 
As,  trembling,  near  the  edge  of  heaven 

they  ran. 
And  sent  them  floating  to  our  orb  ^ 

below  ? 
Essence  of  immortality  ! 

The  shower  119 

Fell  glawiag  through  the  spheres ; 
While  all  arovnd  new  tints  of  bliss. 
New  odours  and  d«w  lights 
Enrich' d  its  radiant  flow. 
Now,  with  a  liquid  kiss, 
It  stole  along  the  thrilling  wire 
01  Heaven's  litmineuB  Lyre,^ 
Stealing  the  souT  of  music  in  its  flight : 
And  now^  amid  the  breezes  bland. 
That  whisper  from  the  planets  ae.  they 

roll,  129 

The  bright  libatfon,  softly  fann'd 
By  al!  their  sighs,  meandering  stole. 
They  who,  from  Atlas''  height,. 

Beheld  this  rosy  flame 
Descending  through  the  waste  of 
night„ 
Thought  'tMras  some  pfamet,  whose  em- 

pjrreal  frame 
Had  kindled,  as  it  rapidly  revoTv'd 
Around  its  fervid  axle,  and  dissolv'd 
Into  a  flood  so  bright ! 

stead  of  our  vulgair  atmosplicre,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans breathed  nothing  bni  feathers  !  Accovdf 
ing  to  Herodotus  and  Pliny,,  this  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  Quantity  of  snow. which  was 
obsci'ved  to  fall  in  those  regions. 

2  The  constellation  Lyra.  The  astrologers 
attribute  great  virtues  to  tliia  sign  in  as- 
cendenti. 


With  snow-white  sprinklings  of  that 

feathery  air 
The  children  of  the  Pole  respire. 
In  those  enchanted  lands,  ^ 
Where  life  is  all  a  spring,,  and  north 

winds  never  blow. 

But  oh  1  70 

Bright  Hebe,  what  a  tear. 

And  wha^  a  blush  were  thine. 

When,  as  ihe  breath  of  every  Grace 

Wafted  thy  feet  aknig  the  studded  sphere. 

With  a  bright  cup  for  Jove  himself  to 

drink, 
Somestar,that  shone-beneavth  thy  tread, 

Raidfig  its  amorous  head 
To  kiss  those  matehtess  ^t, 

Check'd  thy  career  too  fleet ; 
And  all*  heaven*  s*  host  of  eyes  80 
EntraneM,  but  fearful  aH, 
Saw  thee,,  sweet  Hebe^  prostrate  fall 
Upon  the  bright  floor  of  the  azure 
skies; 
Where,  mid  its  stars,,  thy  beauty 

lay. 
As  blossom,  shaken  from  the  spray 
Of  a  spring  thom^ 
Lies  mid  the  liquid  sparkles  of  the  morn. 
Or,  as  in  temples  of  the  Pa^pliian  shade. 
The    worshippers   of    Beauty's    queen 

behold 
An  image  of  their  rosy  idol,  laid         90 
Upon  a  diamond  shrine. 

The  wanton  wind, 
Which  had  pursu'd  the  flying  fair, 
And     sported     mid    the    tresses 
unconfin'd 
Of  her  bright  hair. 
Now,  as  she  fell, — oh  wanton  breeze  I 
Ruffled  the  robe,  whose  graceful  flow 
Hung  e'er  thoselimbs  oi  unsunn'd  snow, 
Purely  as  the  Eleusinian  veil 

Haii«s  o'er  the  Mysteries  !  00 

The  MOW  of  Juno  flush' d — 
Love  bfess'd  the  breeze  I 
The  Muses  Uush'd ; 

1  Tlie  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Tliese 
people  were  supposed  to  l)e  placed  so  far  north 
that  tlie  north  wind  could  not  affect  them ; 
they  lived  longer  than  any  other  mortals; 
passed  their  whole  time  in  music  and  dancing, 
jiC.  he.  But  tho  most  extravagant  fiction  re- 
lated of  them  is  that  to  which  tlie  two  lines 
preceding  aHude.    It  was  imagined  that,  in- 
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And  bright  through  every  change ! — ^he  spoke  of  Him, 

The  lone*,  eternal  One,  who  dwells  above, 

And  of  the  sours  untraceable  descent 

From  that  high  fount  of  spirit,  through  the  grades 

Of  intellectual  being,  till  ft  mix 

With  atoms  vague,  corruptible,  and  dark ; 

Nor  yet  even  then,  though  sunk  in  earthly  dross, 

Corntpted  all,  nor  its  ethereal  touch 

Quite  lost,  but  tasting  of  the  fountain  still. 

As  some  bright  rfver,  whfch  has  roITd  along 

Through  meads  of  flowery  light  and  mines  of  goM^ 

When  pour'd  at  length  into  the  dusky  deep-. 

Disdains  to*  take  at  once  its  briny  taint. 

But  keeps  unchanged  awhile  the  lustrous  tinge, 

Or  balmy  freshness,  of  the-  scenes  it  left  *. 

And  here  the  old  man  ceas'di — a  wingvd  train 
Of  nymphs'  and  genii  bore  him  from  our  eyes. 
The  fair  illusion  fled !    and^  as  I  wak'd, 
'Twas  clear  that  my  rapt  soul  had  roam'd  the  wloife, 
To  that  bright  reahn  of  dreams,  that  spirit-worki. 
Which  mortals  know  by  its  long  track  of  ligbt 
O'er  midnight's  sky,,  and  call  the  Galaxy  '. 
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TO  MRS.  .  .  . 

To  see  thee  every  day  that  came, 
And  find  thee  stUl  each  day  the  same  ; 
In  pleasure's  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear 
To  me  still  ever  kind  and  dear  ; — 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late,. 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate. 
That  life,  without  this  cheering  ray. 
Which  came,  like  sunshine,  every  day. 
And  all  my  pain,,  my  sorrow  chas'd, 
Is  now  a  lone  and  loveless  waste. 

Where  are  the  chords  she  us'd  to 

touch  ? 
The  airs,  the  songs  she  lov'd  so  much  I 
Those  songs  are  hush'dr  those  chords  are 

still. 
And  so,  perhaps,  will  every  thrill 
Of  feeling  soon  be  lull'd  to  rest. 
Which  late  I  wak'din  Anna's  breast. 
Yet,  no — the  simple  notes  I  play'd 
From  memory's  tablet  soon  may  fade  ^ 
The  songs,  which  Anna  lov'd  to  hear. 
May  vanish  from  her  heart  and  ear ; 

^  To  tiopov  Km  tpufLov, 

'  This  boUL  Platonic  iniftge  T  have  taken  from 
a  pMaogo  is  Fatb«r  Bouchet's  letter  npon  the 
Metemp8]Fcho«ii^  inmrted  in  Picart*s  Cer4m. 
Belig,  ton.  iv. 


But  friendship's  voice  sliall  ever  find 
An  echo  in  that  gentle  mind. 
Nor  memory  lose  nor  time  impair 
The  sympathies  that  tremble  there. 

TO  JuAI>Y  HEATHCOTE, 

on  A3S.  OLD  BINO  TOUND  AT 
TUNBRIDGE- WELLS 

'  Tunnebrid^  est  ilia Bt^me  distaaca  d«  Lon- 
dies,  que  Fon£ain«bleauJ*eBt  da  Paris.  C«qtt*il 
y  a  de  t>eau  et  de  galaat  dans  Tun-et  daas  Foatrt 
sexe  s'y  rassenible  au  terns-  des  eaax.  La  eaor 
pagnie,'  &c.  &c. 

See  Mhnoires  de  OrasnnuMif  Second  Part, 

<^^^*P'  "^-  ThnBridgc  WeUs. 

When  Grammont  grac'd  these  happy 
springs, 

AndTunbridge  saw,uponh6rPiantiles, 
The  merriest  wight  of  ail  the  kings 

That  ever  rul'd  these  gay, gaHant isles; 

Like  us,  by  day,  they  rt)de,  they  w«&'^» 
At  eve,  they  did  as  we  may  do. 

And  Grammont  just  like  Snenecr  talk*^ 
And  lovely  Stewart  smil  dlike  yoo. 

3  According  to  PTthagoras,  the  pcwpto'  of 
Dreams  are  soids  collected  t<^f0theqr  m  ffa* 

\Jtvxai.  at  trvyayetrBai  iffritfiv  ci«  rmtyaXm^nt*^ 
Porpkpr.  de  ArUro  Nffmph, 
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The  only  different  trait  is  this. 
That  woman  then,  if  man  beset  her. 

Was  rather  giyen  to  saying  *  yes,*       ii 
Because, — as  yet,  she  ksew  no  better. 

Each  night  they  held  a  coterie. 

Where,  every  fear  to  slumber  charmed. 

Lovers  were  aU  they  ought  to  be. 
And  husbands  not  the  least  alarm' d. 

Then  calFd  they  up  their  school-day 
pranks. 
Nor   thought   it   much   their   sense 
beneath 
To  play  at  riddles,  qttips«  and  cranks. 
And   lords   show  d   wit,    and   ladies 
teeth.  20 

As — '  Why  are  husbands  like  the  mint  ?  * 
Because^  forsooth,  a  husband's  duty 

Is  but  to  set  the  name  and  print 
That  give  a  currency  to  beauty. 

'  Why  is  a  rose  in  nettles  hid 

Like  a  young  widow,  fresh  and  fair  ?  ' 
Because  'tis  s^hing  to  be  rid 

Of  wetdsy  that  '  have  no  business 
there!' 

And  thus  they  miss'd  and  thus  they  hit. 

And  now  they  struck  and  now  they 

parried ;  30 

And  some  laid  in  of  full  grown  wit. 
While  others  of  a  pun  miscarried. 

'Twaa  one  oi  those  facetious  nights 
That  Grammont  gave  this  foneit  ring 

For  breaking  grave  conundrum-rites. 
Or  punning  ill,or — some  such  thing: — 

From  whence  it  can  be  fairly  trac'd. 
Through  many  a  bninck  and  many 
abiMigh, 

From  twig  to  twig,  wati)  it  grao'd 
The  snowy  hand  that  wears  it  now.  40 

All  this  ril  prove,,  and  then,  to  you, 
Oh   Tunbridge !     and   your   springs 
ironical, 

I  swear  by  Heathcoto's  eye  of  blue 
To  dedicate  the  important  chronicle. 

1  Hamnrra,  a  dogmatio  philoaopdicir,  wlio 
never  4oubted  abouC  any  tniiig,  ttxcopi  who 
was  his  fifttlMr.*'**  Nall'\  oa  re  unqnam  praeter- 
quam  d«  fatrfrdubitavit.*— >&  Yit, 

*  Bonibastus  was  one  of  the  names  of  that 
great  schoiar  aiMl  Aoadc  Paitieeiaus.— ^'  PhiUp- 
pns  Fomfaastus  lalel  vob  splendido  tegmine 


Long  may  your  ancient  inmates  give 
Their  mantles  to  yonr  modem  Mgers, 

And  Charles's  loves  in  Heathcote  live. 
And  Charles's  bards  revive  in  Rogers. 

Let  no  pedantic  fools  be  there  ; 

For  ever  be  those  fops  abolish'd,  50 
With  heads  as  wooden  as  thy  ware. 

And,  Heaven  knows  1  not  hall  so 
polish'd. 

But  still  receive  the  young,,  the  gay. 
The  few  who  know  the  rare  deUght 

Of  reading  Grammont  every  day. 
And  acting  Grammont  every  night. 


THE  DEVIL  AMONG  THE 
SCHOLARS 

A  FBAQMSMT 

Ti  mKov  o  ytXnt  I 
Chbtsost.  Homtl,  in  EpitL  ad  Mibraeos. 

But,  whither  have  these  gentle  ones^ 
These  rosy  nymphs  and  black-eyed  nuns. 
With  all  of  Cupid's  wild  romancing. 
Led  my  truant  brains  a  dancing  ? 
Instead  of  studying  tomes  schokistie, 
Ecclesiastic,  or  monastic, 
Off  I  fly,  careering  far 
In  chase  of  Pollys,  prettier  far 
Than  any  of  their  namesakes  are,-— 
The  Polymaths  and  Polyhistors,  zo 

Polyglots  and  all  their  sisters. 
So  have  I  known  a  hopeful  youth 
Sit  down  in  quest  of  lore  and  truth. 
With  tomes  sufficient,  to  confound  him, 
like  Tohu  Bohu,  heap'd  around  him, — 
Mannirra  ^  stuck  toTheophrastus^ 
And  Galen  tumbling  o'er  Bombastus.' 
When  lo !   while  all  that's  leam'd  and 

wise 
Absorbs  the  boy,  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
And  through  the  window  of  his  study  20 
Beholds  some  damsel  fair  and  ruddy. 
With  eye8,as  brightly  turn' dupon  him  ae 
The  angel's  *  were  on  Hieronymus. 

Anreoli  Tbeophrasti  Paracelai,*  8a:|m  Stadelius 
dc  circumfonino<l  Literatomni  vanitato. 

s  Tlie  angel,  who  scolded  St.  Jeroni  for  read- 
ing Cicero,  as  Grtntian  tells  the  story  in  his 
'  Concordantia  discordant! urn  Canonuin/  and 
says,  that  for  this  nsasotr  bishops  warn,  not  al- 
lowed to  read  the  Classics:  ^Episvopiis  0«nti- 
liuuk  libros  MB  legat*— /Mi£mc<.  S7. 
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Which  used  so  oft,  so  quick  to  come. 
Still  breathing  all  the  breath  of  home, — 
As  if,  still  fresh,  the  cordial  air 
From  lips  belov'd  were  lingering  there. 
But  now,  alas, — far  different  fate  ! 
It  comes  o'er  ocean,  slow  and  late. 
When  the  dear  hand  that  filled  its  fold 
With  words  of  sweetness  may  lie  cold. 

But  hence  that  gloomy  thought !   at 
last, 
Beloved  Kate,  the  waves  are  past :      30 
I  tread  on  earth  securely  now, 
And  the  green  cedar's  living  bough 
Breathes  more  refreshment  to  my  eyes 
Than  could  a  Claude's  divinest  dyes. 
At  length  I  touch  the  happy  sphere 
To  liberty  and  virtue  dear. 
Where  man  looks  up,  and,  proud  to  claim 
His  rank  within  the  social  frame. 
Sees  a  grand  system  round  him  roll. 
Himself  its  centre,  sun,  and  soul !       40 
Far  from  the  shocks  of  Europe — far 
From  every  wild,  elliptic  star 
That,  shooting  with  a  devious  fire. 
Kindled  by  heaven's  avenging  ire. 
So  oft  hath  into  chaos  hurl  d 
The  systems  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  warrior  here,  in  arms  no  more, 
Thinks  of  the  toil,  the  conflict  o'er,    • 
And  glorying  in  the  freedom  won 
For  hearth  and  shrine,  for  sire  and  son, 
Smiles  on  the  dusky  webs  that  hide    51 
His  sleeping  sword  s  remembered  pride. 
While  Peace,  with  sunny  cheeks  of  toil. 
Walks  o'er  the  free,  unlorded  soil, 
Effa<}ing  with  her  splendid  share 
The  drops  that  war  had  sprinkled  there. 
Thrice  happy  land  !  where  he  who  flies 
From  the  dark  ills  of  other  skies. 
From  scorn,  or  want's  unnerving  woes. 
May  shelter  him  in  proud  repose  :       60 
Hope  sings  along  the  yellow  sand 
His  welcome  to  a  patriot  land  ; 

1  Such  romantic  works  as  The  American 
Fanner" 8  LeUers^  and  tlie  account  of  Kentucky 
by  Imlay,  would  seduce  us  into  a  belief,  that 
innocence,  peace  and  freedom  had  deserted  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  French  travellers, 
too,  almost  all  from  revolutionary  motives, 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  diffusion 
of  this,  flattering  misconception.  A  visit  to 
the  country  is,  liowever,  quite  sufficient  to 
coiTcct  even  the  most  enthusiastic  prepos- 
session. 


The  mighty  wood,  with  pomp,  receives 
The  stranger  in  its  world  of  leaves. 
Which  soon  their  barren  glory  yield 
To  the  warm  shed  and  cultur  d  field ; 
And  he,  who  came,  of  all  bereft. 
To  whom  malignant  fate  had  left 
Nor  home  nor  friends  nor  country  dear. 
Finds  home  and  friends  and  country 
here.  70 

Such  is  the  picture,  warmly  such. 
That  Fancy  long,  with  florid  touch. 
Had  painted  to  my  sanguine  eye 
Of  man's  new  world  of  Bberty. 
Oh  !  ask  me  not,  if  Truth  have  yet 
Her  seal  on  Fancy's  promise  set ; 
If  ev'n  a  glimpse  my  eyes  behold 
Of  that  imagin'd  age  of  gold  ; — 
Alas,  not  yet  one  gleaming  trace  !  ^ 
Never  did  youth,  who  lov'd  a  face      80 
As  sketch' d  by  some  fond  penciFs  skill, 
And  made  by  fancy  lovelier  still. 
Shrink  back  with  more  of  sad  surprise. 
When  the  live  model  met  his  eyes. 
Than  I  have  felt,  in  sorrow  felt. 
To  find  a  dream  on  which  Tve  dwelt 
From  boyhood's  hour,  thus  fade  and  flee 
At  touch  of  stem  reality  !  88 

But,  oourage,  yet,  my  wavering  heart  t 
Blame  hot  the  temple's  meanest  part,' 
Till  thou  hast  trac'd  the  fabric  o'er  : — 
As  yet,  we  have  behfeld  no  more 
Than- just  the  porch  to  Freedom's  fane ; 
And,  though  a  sable  spot  may  stain 
The  vestibule,  'tis  wrong,  'tis  sin 
To  doubt  the  godhead  reigns  within  ! 
So  here  I  pause — and  now,  my  Kate, 
To  you,and  thosedear£riend8,ifrho8efate 
Touches  more  near  this  home-sick  soul 
Than  all  the  Powers  from  pole  to  pole, 
One  word  at  parting — in  the  tone      loi 
Most  sweet  to  you,  and  most  my  own. 
The  simple  strain  I  send  you  here,' 
Wild  though  it  be, would  charm  yo^ur  ear, 

s  Norfolk,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  on 
unfavourable  specimen  of  America.  The  char 
ractcristics  of  Virginia  in  general  are  not  such 
as  can  delight  either  the  politician  or  tlie 
moralist,  and  at  Norfolk  they  are  exhibited  in 
their  least  attractive  form.  At  the  time  when 
we  arrived  the  yellow  fever  had  not  yet  dis- 
appeared, and  every  odour  that  assailed  us  in 
the  streets  very  strongly  accounted  for  its 
visitation. 

*  A  trifling  attempt  at  musical  composition 
accompanied  this  Epistle. 
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Did  you  but  know  the  trance  of  thought 
In  which  my  mind  its  numbers  caught. 
'Twas  one  of  those  half-waking  dreams, 
That  haunt  me  oft,  when  music  seems 
To  bear  my  soul  in  sound  along, 
And  turn  its  feelings  all  to  song.       no 
I  thought  of  home,  the  according  lays 
Came  full  of  dreams  of  other  days ; 
Freshly  in  each  succeeding  note 
I  found  some  young  remembrance  float. 
Till  following,  as  a  clue,  that  strain, 
I  wanderM  back  to  hom6  again. 

Oh  !  love  the  song,  and  let  it  oft 
Live  on  your  lip,  in  accents  soft. 
Say  that  it  tells  you,  simply  well. 
All  I  have  bid  its  wild  notes  tell, —   120 
Of  Memory's  dream,  of  thoughts  that  yet 
Glow  with  the  light  of  joy  that's  set. 
And  all  the  fond  heart  keeps  in  store 
Of  friends  and  scenes  beheld  no  more. 
And  now,  adieu  ! — this  artless  air^ 
With  a  few  rhymes,  in  transcript  fair. 
Are  all  the  gifts  I  yet  can  boast 
To  send  you  from  Columbia's  coast ; 
But  when  the  sun,  with  warmer  smile^ . 
Shall  light  me  to  my  destin'd  isle,^   130 
You  shall  have  many  a  cowslip-bell, . 
Where  Ariel  slept,  and  many  a  shell. 
In  which  that  gentle  spirit  orew 
From  honey  flowers  the  monling  dew. 

A  BALLAD 
THE  LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP 

WRITTKN  AT  NORFOLK,  IN  VIRGINIA 

'  They  tell  of  a  young  man,  wlio  lost  Mb  Blind 
upon  the  death  of  a  girl  be  loved,  and  who, 
suddenly  disappearing  from  his  friends,  was 
never  afterwanls  heard  of.  As  he  had  fre- 
quently said,  in  liis  rarings,  that  the  girl  was 
not  dead,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  is 
supposed  he  had  wandered  into  that  di'eaiy 
wilaerness,  and  bad  died  of  hunger,  or  been 
lost  in  some  of  its  dreadful  m(Hrasses.*~A4ton. 

*  La  Po^sie  a  ses  monsires  comme  la  nature.' 

DAleubebt, 

>  Thby  made  her  a  grave,  too  cold  and 
damp 
For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true ; 
And  she's  gone  to   the  Lake  of  the 

Dismal  Swamp,* 
Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 
She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

'  Bermuda. 

*  The  Gi'eat  Dismal  Swamp  is  ten  or  twelve 


*  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see. 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear  ; 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be. 
And   I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress 
tree,  9 

When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near.' 

Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Throngh  many  a  fen,  where  the  serpent 
feeds. 
And  man  never  trod  before. 

And,  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to 
sleep. 
If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew. 
He  lay,  where  the  deadly  vine  doth 

weep 
Its  venomous  tear  and  nightly  steep 
The  flesh  with  blistering  dew  !         20 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirr'd  the 

brake, 
And  the  copper-snake  breath'd  in  his 

ear, 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream 

awake, 

*  Oh  !  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 

And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  ? ' 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 
Quick  over  its  surface  play'd — 

*  Welcome,*   he  said,   *  my  dear  one's 

liffht  I  • 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a 
night. 
The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid.  30 

Till  he  hollow' d  a  boat  of  the  birchen 
bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  iram  shore  ; 
Far,  far  he  follow'd  the  meteor  spark, 
The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were 
dark. 
And  the  boat  return'd  no  more. 

But  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp. 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp. 
And  paddle  their  white  canoe  !       40 

miles  distant  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Lake  in 
the  middle  of  it  (about  seven  miles  long^  is 
called  Drummond*s  Pond. 
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TO  THE  MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGALL 

PBOM   BEKMUI>A»  JAITETABY,    1804 

Laby  I   where'er  yoa  roam,  whatever  laikl 

Woos  the  bright  touches  of  that  artist  hand; 

Whether  you  sketch  the  valley's  goklen  meads. 

Where  mazy  linth  his  lingering  current  leads ;  ^ 

Enamoured  eatoh  the  melww  hues  that  sleep, 

At  eve,  OQ  Mdllerie's  immortal  steep ; 

Or  musing  o'er  the  Lake,  at  dav's  decline, 

Mark  the  last  shadow  oa  that  holv  shrine,* 

Where,  many  a  night,  the  shade  of  Tell  complains 

Of  Gallia's  triumph  and  Helvetia's  chains ;  zo 

Oh !    lay  the  pencil  for  a  moment  by. 

Torn  from  the  canvas  that  creative  eye. 

And  let  its  splendour,  like  the  morning  ray 

Upon  a  shepherd's  harp,  illume  my  lay. 

Yet,  Lady,  no — ^for  song  so  rude  as  mine, 
€9iase  not  the  wonders  o£  your  art  divine ; 
Still,  radiant  eye,  upon  the  canvas  dwell ; 
Still,  magic  finder,  weave  your  potent  speO ; 
And,  whue  I  sing  the  animated  smiles 

Of  fairy  nature  in  these  sun-bom  isles,  20 

Oh,  might  the  song  awake  some  bright  design. 
Inspire  a  touch,  or  prompt  one  happy  line. 
Proud  were  my  soul,  to  see  its  humble  thought 
On  painting's  mirror  so  divinely  cau^t; 
While  wondering  Genius,  ae  he  lean  d  to  trace 
The  faint  conceptioa  kindling  into  grace. 
Might  love  my  numbers  for  the  spark  they  threw. 
And  bless  the  lay  that  lent  a  charm  to  you. 

Say,  have  you  ne'ev,  in  nrichtly  vision,  stray'd 
To  those  pure  isles  of  erer-bWming  shade,  30 

Which  bards  of  old,  with  kindly  fancy,  pWd 
For  happy  spirits  in  th'  Atlantic  waste  ? ' 
There  listening,  white,  from  earth,  each  breesce  that  come 
Brought  echoes  of  tbeir  own  undying  fame. 
In  eloquence  ol  eye,  and  dreams  of  song, 
l^ey  charm'd  their  lapse  of  nightless  hours  along:— 
Nor  yet  in  song,  that  mortal  «ar  might  suit. 
For  every  i^rit  was  itself  a  lute. 
Where  Virtue  waken' d,  with  elysian  breeza. 
Pure  tones  of  thought  and  mental  harmonies.  40 


^  Lady  Donegall,  I  had  ceason  to  wppoee, 
was  at  this  time  still  ia  Swit2»rland,  wliere 
the  weD-known  powers  of  her  pencil  must 
have  been  frequently  awakened. 

^  Thechapi^of  WiUiamTettontheLakeof 
Lucern*. 

^  M.  Gebelin  says^  in  hia  MoHd$  FrimOH/j 


'  Lorsque  Strabon  criH  que  les  aneians  tli^olo- 

fiens  et  poetes  pla^oient  les  champs  ^Tya^ea 
ans  le»  isles  de  TOcean  Atlantiqae,  il  ii*en- 
tendit  rien  h  I«ar  doetrftie.*  M.  6ebeUn*a  op- 
position, I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  more  correct ; 
out  that  of  Strabo  is,  in  the  present  inatanee, 
moat  to  my  purpose. 
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BeUem  me.  Lady,  when  ih*  Mpttjn*  MmwI 
F)o>t«d  OQT  baric  to  tht*  MKhMiwH  hwdl.'" 
These  le*fy  iik«  Hfwm  th*  Mcm«  UiKim, 
Like  Btuda  of  amenld  o'er  ft  titvot  sane,'- 
Not  all  the  ofcann,  %bat  «tiini<i  (Miey  itAV* 
To  blessed  afboun  o'w  the  wMUm  int*ei 
Could  wake  a  drean,  nwre  MOthlnm  or  puhllmn. 
Of  bowen  ether**),  and  the  SpMl'i  cHniis 

Bright  TOW  th*  morning,  svenr  wavn  ww  hHIIi 
When  the  fint  perfame  at  a  oedar  hill 
Sveetlj  avak'd  us,  and,  with  imfllnfi  ehannil. 
The  fairy  harbcnar  woo'd  u»  t«  ItK  amm.* 
Gent);  we  atole,  befora  the  whlqi'ilng  wind, 
Tbcaugh  plantain  ehadei.  that  nutid,  Mha  ftwnlngil,  ttfln'il 
And  kiss'd.  on  eithor  ikl*  the  wanton  tail*, 
Breatbiog  our  wekone  to  theaa  Tsmil  VAlei  t 
While,  far  refteoted  o'er  th«  wave  ionmB, 
Each  wooded  inlanil  shed  no  unh  a  ffrePti 
That  the  enamour'd  keel,  with  whlRp'ritla  JiUy, 
Through  liquid  herbage  Roem'd  to  xteal  lu  w»y. 

Never  did  weary  bwk  more  glaill}'  gIlJe, 
Or  rest  its  anchof  in  a  lovelier  tide  I 
Ah>ng  the  margin,  manj  a  ahinlnK  Aatnm, 
White  aa  the  palaoe  of  a  Lopland  gnome, 
Br)Eht«a'd  the  wave  ( — in  •verj'  myrtle  gmv* 
fieoLided  bnabfuL  like  a  ihrine  of  We, 
Some  elfin  manfton  eparkled  thrmiKli  the  iHinAtf  f 
And,  while  the  foliage  interpoalnK  play'd, 
Ltnding  the  BOen«  an  e*M-chaafptiK  ifUKftt 
Fancy  woold  lore,  in  glinpiW!*  va|;ne,  Ifi  trMe 
The  Bamtty  eapit4a,  ib«  shaft,  tb»  mnHiJ' 
And  diBMi  of  tempiM,  Utl  Iw*  kimWntt  (-vreb 
lMa«d  me  back  U>  aO  tba  «k»i«><M  4^ 
or  Attk  genins  ;   and  1  »amlA  io  jpM!« 
On  maibk,  frcmt  t)w  rich  PenleWe  wki«n(« 
Gno^  the  ■ 

I.  of  Uxwr,  MVMi  K^tti  M  «ff 

DefiitMe  Arid !    wEia.  m  li^inMer  hmwiv 
lii'd  OB  tbc  fevliuK  «if  lb«w  hffrin)  Mirtrai, 
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In  velvet  buds,  at  evening,  lovM  to  lie. 
And  win  with  music  every  rose^s  sigb* 
Though  weak  the  magio  of  my  humble  strain 
To  charm  your  spirit  from  its  orb  again. 
Yet,  oh,  for  her,  oeneath  whose  smile  I  sing. 
For  her  (whose  pencil,  if  your  rainbow  wing 
Were  dimmM  or  ruffled  by  a  wintry  sky. 
Could  smooth  its  feather  and  relume  its  dye,) 
Descend  a  moment  from  your  starry  sphere. 
And,  if  the  lime-tree  grove  that  once  was  dear. 
The  sunny  wave,  the  bower,  the  breezy  hill. 
The  sparkling  grotto  can  delight  you  still. 
Oh  cull  their  choicest  tints,  their  softest  light. 
Weave  all  these  spells  into  one  dream  of  night. 
And,  while  the  lovely  artist  slumbering  lies. 
Shed  the  warm  picture  o'er  her  mental  eyes ; 
Take  for  the  task  her  own. creative  spells. 
And  brightly  show  what  song  but  faintly  tells. 
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TO  GEORGE  MORGAN,  ESQ. 

of  norfolk,  virginia* 
From  Bermuda,  January,  1804 

Ktivtj  i*  rivtfJLO€<r<ra  xai  arpoirot,  ota  B*  oAtirAT)^, 
Aidut^9  Kai  fiaWov  tiriSpofiof  ijerrep  iinroi^, 
IIofTw  ivtampiiCTat, 

Callimach.  Hymn  in  Del,  v.  11. 

Oh,  what  a  sea  of  storm  we've  pass*d  ! — 
High    mountain    waves   and   foamy 
showers. 
And  battling  winds  whose  savage  blast 
But  ill  agrees  with  one  whose  hours 
Have  pass'd  in  old  Anacreon's  bowers. 
Yet  think  not  poesy's  bright  charm 
Forsook  me  in  this  rude  alarm  : —  • 
When  close  they  reef  d  the  timid  sail, 
When,  every  plank  complaining  loud, 

'  This  gentlenian  is  attached  to  tho  British 
consulate  at  Norfolk.  His  talents  are  worthy 
of  a  much  higher  sphere ;  but  tho  excellent 
dispositions  of  the  family  with  whom  he  re- 
sides, and  thecoi'dial  repose  he  enjoys  amongst 
some  of  the  kindest  hearts  in  tlie  world,  should 
be  almost  enough  to  atone  to  liim  for  tho 
wovat  eanrices  offortune.  Tlie  consul  himself, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  is  one  among  the  very  few 
instances  of  a  man,  ardently  loyal  to  his  Icing, 
and  yet  beloved  bv  tho  Americans.  His  house 
is  the  very  temple  of  hospitality,  and  I  sin- 
cerely pity  the  heai-t  of  that  stranger  who, 
warm  from  the  welcome  of  such  a  board,  could 
sit  down  to  write  a  libel  on  his  host,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  modern  philosophist.  See  the 
Travels  of  the  Dukt  de  la  Rouchefoucault  Lian- 
court,  vol.  li. 


We  laboured  in  the  midnight  gale,       10 
And   ev*n    our   haughty    main- mast 
bow'd. 
Even  then,  in  that  unlovely  hour. 
The  Muse  still  brought  her  soothing 

power. 
And,  midst  the  war  of  waves  and  wind, 
In  song's  Elysium  lapp'd  my  mind. 
Nay,  when  no  numlZ  of  my  own 
Responded  to  her  wakening  tone. 
She  open'd,  with  her  golden  key, 

The  casket  where  my  memory  lays, 
Those  gems  of  classic  poesy,  20 

Which  time  has  sav'd  from  ancient 
days. 

Take  one  of  these,  to  Lais  sung,— 
I  wrote  it  while  my  hammock  swung, 
As  one  might  write  a  dissertation 
Upon  *  Suspended  Animation  !  * 


*  Wo  were  seven  days  on  our  passage  (torn 
Norfolk  to  Bermuda,  during  three  of  which  we 
were  forced  to  lay- to  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Tho 
Driver  sloop  of  war,  in  which  I  went,  was 
built  at  Bermuda  of  cedar,  and  is  accounted 
an  excellent  sea-boat.  She  was  then  com- 
manded by  my  very  much  regi'etted  friend 
Captain  Compton,  who  in  July  last  was  killed 
aboard  the  Lilly  in  an  action  with  a  French 

frivateer.  Poor  Compton  I  he  fell  a  victim  to 
ho  strange  impolicy  of  allowing  such  a  miser- 
able thing  as  the  Lilly  to  remain  in  the  service ; 
so  small,  crank,  aiid  unmanageable,  that  a 
well-manned  merchantman  was  at  any  time 
a  match  for  her. 
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Sweet  ^  is  your  kiss»  my  Lais  dear. 
But,  with  that  kiss  I  feel  a  tear 
Gush  from  your  eyelids,  such  as  start 
When  those  who*ve  dearly  lov'd  must 

part. 
Sadly  you  lean  your  head  to  mine,     30 
And  mute  those  arms  around  me  twine, 
Your  hair  adown  mv  bosom  spread. 
All  glittering  with  tne  tears  you  shed. 
In  vain  Tve  kiss'd  those  lids  of  snow. 
For   still,    like    ceaseless   founts    they 

flow. 
Bathing  our  cheeks,  whene'er  they  meet. 
Why  is  it  thus  ?  do  tell  me,  sweet  I 
Ah,  Lais  !  are  my  bodings  right  ? 
Am  I  to  lose  you  ?  is  to-night 

Our  last ^go,  false  to  heaven  and  me  ! 

Your  very  tears  are  treachery.  41 


Such,  while  in  air  I  floating  hung, 

Such  was  the  strain,  Morgante  mio  ! 
The  muse  and  I  together  sung. 

With  Boreas  to  make  out  the  trio. 
But,  bless  the  little  fairy  isle  ! 

How  sweetly  after  all  our  ills. 
We  saw  the  sunny  morning  smile 

Serenely  o'er  its  fragrant  hills ; 
And  felt  the  pure,  delicious  flow         50 
Of  airs,  that  round  this  Eden  blow 
Freshly  as  ev'n  the  gales  that  come 
O'er  our  own  healthy  hills  at  home. 

I  This  epigram  is  by  Paul  the  Silentiary,  and 
may  be  found  in  tne  Ancdecia  of  Brunck, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72.  As  the  reading  there  is  some- 
what different  from  wliat  I  have  followed  in 
this  translation,  I  shall  give  it  as  I  had  it  in 
my  memory  at  the  time,  and  as  it  is  in  Hoinsius, 
who,  I  believe,  first  produced  the  epigram. 
See  his  Poemata. 

*H8v  itMT  e<m  ^tkrifta.  ro  AaiSof*  rjiv  i*  avrtav 

Ktu  roAv  cixAt^ovo'a  ao/ictS  cv/SoaTpvxof  otyXijv, 
*H|Acrepa  irc^oAi}!^  iripov  cpcKrauen). 

Kvpoiityipf  B'  ei^(Ai}<ra'  ra  A*  w  dpotrcpiff  airo  irtjyi)?, 
Aa«pva  fuyi/v/bWMtfi^  n-iirrc  Kara  orofMirwi/* 

Eiirc  ^  avetpiiftMv^t  rufov  ovvtica  iaxfiva  Keifim  ; 
Aei^ia  fill  lie  Atm^c*  coti  yap  6p<cairarau 

*  Tlie  water  is  so  clear  around  the  island, 
that  the  rocks  are  seen  beneath  to  a  very  great 
depth ;  and,  as  we  entered  the  harbour,  they 
appeared  to  us  so  near  the  surface  that  it  seemed 
impossible  wo  should  not  strike  on  them. 
Tliero  is  no  necessity,  of  coui*se,  for  heaving 
the  lead ;  and  the  negro  pilot,  looking  down 
at  the  rocks  from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  takes 
her  through  this  difficult  navigation,  with  a 


Could  you  but  view  the  scenery  fair. 

That  now  beneath  my  window  hes. 
You'd  think,  that  nature  lavish' d  there 

Her  purest  wave,  her  softest  skies, 
To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in, 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in. 
Close  to  my  wooded  bank  below,        60 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep, 
And  to  the  sunbeam  proudly  show 

The  coral  rocks  thev  love  to  steep.* 
The  fainting  breeze  of  morning  fails  ; 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past, 
And  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails 

As  loose  they  flap  around  the  mast. 
The  noontide  sun  a  splendour  pours 
That  liffhts  up  all  these  leafy  shores  ; 
While  his  own  heav'n,  its  clouds  and 
beams,  70 

So  pictured  in  the  waters  lie, 
That  each  small  bark,  in  passing,  seems 

To  float  along  a  burning  sky. 

Oh  for  the  pinnace  lent  to  thee,* 

Blest  dreamer,  who,  in  vision  bright. 
Didst  sail  o'er  heaven's  solar  sea 

And  touch  at  all  its  isles  of  light. 
Sweet  Venus,  what  a  clime  he  found 
Within  thy  orb's  ambrosial  round  !  —  * 
There   spring    the    breezes,    rich    and 
warm,  80 

That  sigh  around  thy  vesper  car  ; 
And  angels  dwell,  so  pure  of  form 

That  each  appears  a  living  star.* 

skill  and  confidence  which  seem  to  astonish 
some  of  the  oldest  sailors. 

'  In  Kii*cher's  Ecdatic  Journey  to  Heaven^ 
Gosmiel,  the  genius  of  the  world,  gives  Tlico- 
didactus  a  boat  of  asbestos,  with  which  he 
embarks  into  the  regions  of  the  sun.  *  Vides 
(says  Gosmiel)  hanc  asbestinam  naviculani 
commoditati  tuae  praeparatam.*— 7/i»{€mr.  I. 
Dial.  i.  cap.  5.  This  work  of  Kireher  abounds 
with  strange  fancies. 

*  When  the  Genius  of  the  world  and  his 
fellow-traveller  arrive  at  the  planet  Venus, 
they  find  an  island  of  loveliness,  full  of  odours 
and  intelligences,  where  angels  preside,  who 
shed  the  cosmetic  influence  of  this  planet  over 
the  earth ;  such  being,  according  to  astrologers, 
the  vis  influxim  of  Venus.  When  they  are  in 
this  part  of  the  heavens,  a  casuistical  question 
occurs  to  Theodidactus,  and  he  asks,  *  Whether 


Certainly.* 

s  Tliis  idea  is  Father  Kircher*&  'Tot  ani- 
mates soles  dixisses.'—//!  ncmr.  I.  Dial.  i. 
cap.  5. 
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These  are  the  sprites,  oelestial  queen  1 

Thou  sendest  nightly  to  the  bed 
Of  her  I  love,  with  touch  unseen 

Thy  planet's  brightening  tints  to  shed ; 
To  lend  that  eye  a  light  still  clearer, 

To  give  that  cheek  one  rose- blush 
more, 
And  bid  that  blushins  lip  be  dearer,  90 

Which  had  been  all  too  dear  before. 

But,  whither  means  the  muse  to  roam  ? 
'Tis  time  to  call  the  wand'rer  home. 
Who  could  have  thought  the  nymph 

would  perch  her 
Up  in  the  clouds  with  Father  Kircher  ? 
So,  health  and  love  to  all  your  mansion  ! 

Long  may  the  bowl  that  pleasures 
bloom  in, 
The  flow  of  heart,  the  souVs  expansion. 

Mirth  and  song,  your  board  illumine. 
At  all  your  feasts,  remember  too,       100 

When  cups  are  sparkling  to  the  brim, 
That  here  is  one  who  drinks  to  you. 

And,  oh  !  as  warmly  drink  to  hlnL 


LINES, 

WRITTEN  ICr  A  STORM  AT  SEA 

That  sky  of  clouds  is  not  the  sky 
To  light  a  lover  to  the  pillow 

Of  her  he  loves — 
The  swell  of  yonder  foaming  billow 
Resembles  not  the  happy  sigh 

That  rapture  moves. 

Yet  do  I  feel  more  tranquil  far 
Amid  the  gloomy  wilds  of  ocean. 

In  this  daric  hour, 
Than  when,  in  passion's  young  emotion, 
Fve  stolen,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

To  Julia's  bower. 

Oh  !   there's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this,  that  ne'er  was  given 

To  pleasure's  thrill ; 
'TIS  as  a  sc^mn  voice  from  beaven. 
And  the  aoul,  listening  to  the  sound, 

Lies  mute  and  still. 

*Tis  true,  it  talks  of  danger  nigh. 

Of  slumb'ring  with  the  dead  to-morrow 

In  the  eokl  deep. 
Where  pleasure's  throb  or  tears  of  sorrow 
No  more  shall  wake  the  heart  or  eye. 

But  all  must  sleep. 


Well  t— there  are  some,  thou  ston&y  bed. 
To  whom  thy  sleep  would  be  a  treasare ; 

Oh  t   most  to  him. 
Whose  lip  hath  drain'd  life's  cup  of 

pleasure. 
Nor  left  one  honey  drop  to  sbed 

Round  sorrow's  brim. 

Yes — he  can  smile  serene  at  death  : 
Kind  heaven,  do  thou  but  chase  the 
weeping 

Of  friends  who  love  him  ; 
Tell  them  that  he  lies  calmly  sleeping 
Where  sorrow^s  sting  or  envy's  breat£ 

No  more  shall  move  him. 


ODES  TO  NEA 

WRITTEN   AT   BERMUDA 
NEA  Tvpavv€i. — EuRiFiD.  JUedca^  v.  967. 

Nav,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again. 

There   was  a  time  when  love  was 
sweet ; 
Dear  Nea  !  had  I  known  thee  then, 

Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet. 
But,  oh,  this  weary  heart  hath  run. 

So  many  a  time,  the  rounds  of  pain. 
Not  ev'n  for  thee,  thou  lovely  one. 

Would  I  endure  such  pangs  a^ain. 

If  there  be  climes,  where  never  yet 
The  print  of  beauty's  foot  was  set,      10 
Where  man  may  pass  bis  loveless  nights, 
Unfever'd  by  her  false  delights. 
Thither  my  wounded  soul  would  fly> 
Where  rosy  cheek  or  radiant  eye 
Should  bring  no  more  tbefr  bliss,  or  pain. 
Nor  fetter  me  to  earth  again. 
Dear  absent  girl !  whoseeyes  of  light. 

Though  little  priz'd  when  all  my  own, 
Now  float  before  me,  soft  and  bright  19 

As  when  they  flrstenamonringshone,— 
What  hours  and  days  have  I  seen  glide* 
While  fix'd,  enchanted,  by  thy  side» 
Unmindful  of  the  fleeting  day, 
I've  let  life's  dream  dissolve  away. 
O  bloom  of  youth  prof uselv  shed  1 
O  moments  !  simpiy«  vainly  spc^. 
Yet  sweetly  too— )or  Love  perf  um'd 
The  flame  which   thus   my   life  con- 

snm'd ; 
And  brilliant  was  the  chain  of  flowers 
In  which  he  led  my  viotim-honrs,       30 
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Say,  Nea,  say,  oouldst  thou,  like  her. 
When  warm  to  feel  and  quick  to  err. 
Of  loving  fond,  of  roving  fonder. 
This   thoughtless  soul  might   wish   to 

wander, — 
Couldst  thou,  like  her,  the  wish  reclaim, 

Endearing  still,  reproaching  never. 
Till  ev^n  tl^s  heart  should  burn  with 
shame. 

And  be  thy  own  more  fix'd  than  ever  ? 
No,  no — on  earth  there's  only  one 

Gould  bind  such  faithless  folly  fast ; 
And  sure  on  earth  but  one  alone         41 

Gould  make  such  virtue  false  at  last ! 

Nea,  the  heart  which  she  forsook, 

For  thee  were  but  a  worthless  shrine — 
Go,  lovely  girl,  that  angel  look 

Musttiirill  a  soul  more  pure  than  mine. 
Oh  !   thou  shalt  be  all  else  to  me, 

That  heart  can  feel  or  tongue  can  feign ; 
ril  praise,  admire,  and  worship  thee. 

But  must  not,  dare  not,  love  again.  50 


Tale  Her  omne  cave. 

Propebt.  lib  iv.  efeg.  8. 

I  PRAY  you,  let  us  roam  no  more 
Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore. 

Where  late  we  thoughtless  stray'd  ; 
'Twas  not  for  us,  whom  heaven  intends 
To  be  no  more  than  simple  friends. 

Such  lonely  walks  were  made. 

That  little  Bay,  where  turning  in 
From  ocean*8  rude  and  angry  din. 

As  lovers  steal  to  bliss. 
The  billows  kiss  the  shore,  and  then  10 
Flow  back  into  the  deep  again. 

As  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Remember,  o*er  its  circling  flood 

In  what  a  dangerous  dream  we  stood — 

The  silent  sea  before  us. 
Around  us,  all  the  sloom  of  grove. 
That  ever  lent  its  shade  to  love. 

No  eye  but  heaven*s  o'er  us  ! 

I  saw  you  blush,  you  felt  me  tremble. 
In  vain  would  formal  art  dissemble    20 

All  we  then  look'd  and  thought ; 
'Twas   more  than   tongue  could  dare 

reveal, 
'Twas  ev'ry  thin^  that  young  hearts  feel, 

By  Love  and  Nature  taught. 


I  stoop'd  to  cull,  with  faltering  hand, 
A  shell  that,  on  the  golden  sand, 

Before  us  faintly  gleam'd  ; 
I  trembling  raised  it,  and  when  you 
Had  kist  the  shell,  I  kist  it  too — 

How  sweet,  how  wrong  it  seem'd  !  30 

Oh,  trust  me,  'twas' a  place,  an  hour. 
The  worst  that  e'er  the  tempter's  power 

Could  tangle  me  or  you  in ; 
Sweet  Nea,  let  us  roam  no  more 
Along  that  wild  and  lonely  shore, 

Such  walks  may  be  our  ruin. 


E 


You  read  it  in  these  spell-bound  eyes. 
And  there  alone  should  love  be  read  ; 

You  hear  me  say  it  all  in  sighs. 
And  thus  alone  should  loVe  be  said. 

Then  dread  no  more ;  I  will  not  speak  ; 

Although  my  heart  to  anguish  thrill, 
I'll  spare  the  burning  of  your  cheek. 

And  look  it  all  in  silence  still. 

Heard  you  the  wish  I  dar'd  to  name. 
To  murmur  on  that  luckless  night,  10 

When  passion  broke  the  bonds  of  shame. 
And  love  grew  madness  in  your  sight  ? 

Divinely  through  the  graceful  dance. 
You  seem'd  to  float  in  silent  song. 

Bending  to  earth  that  sunny  glance. 
As  if  to  light  your  steps  along. 

Oh  !  how  could  others  dare  to  touch 
That  hallow'd  form  with  hand  so  free, 

When  but  to  look  was  bliss  too  much, 
Too  rare  for  all  but  Love  and  me  !  2c 

With  smiling  eyes,  that  little  thought 
How  fatal  were  the  beams  they  threw. 

My  trembling  hands  you  lightly  caught. 
And  round  me,  like  a  spirit,  flew. 

Heedless  of  all,  but  you  alone, — 
And  you,  at  least,  should  not  con- 
demn. 

If,  when  such  eyes  before  me  shone, 
My  soul  forgot  all  eyes  but  them, — 

I  dar'd  to  whisper  passion's  vow, — 
For  love  had  ev^n  of  thought  bereft 
me, —  30 

Nay,  half-way  bent  to  kiss  that  brow. 
But,  with  a  bound,  you  blushing  left 
me. 
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And  thus  I  feel  thee  breathing  aweet^ 
As  slow  to  mioe  thy  head  I  move ; 

And  thus  our  lips  together  meet. 
And  thus, — and  thus, — ^I  kisa  thee» 
love. 


KifiayoTto  etKao'ec,  on  avoXkvixepov  €v<f>paivei. 

Aristot.  Rhetor,  lib.  ill.  cap.  4. 

There's  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine, 

My  soul  hath  e'er  forgot ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  bid  a  ringlet  shine, 
Nor  giv'n  thy  looks  one  graceful  twine 

Which  I  remember  not. 


There  never  yet  a  murmur  ieA\ 
From  that  beguiling  tongue. 
Which  did  not,  with  a  lingering  apelly 
Upon  my  charmed  senses  dwells 
Like  songs  from  Edeo  sung. 

Ah  !  that  I  could,  at  once>  forget 

AH,  all  that  haunts  me  so — 
And  yet,  thou  witching  girl, — and  yet, 
To  die  weee  sweeter  than  to  let 
The  k>v'd  remembrance  ga 

No  ;  if  this  slighted  heart  must  see 

Its  faithful  pulse  decay, 
Oh  let  it  die,  remembering  thee, 
And,  like  the  burnt  aroma,  be 

Consum'd  in  sweets  away. 


TO  JOSEPH  ATKINSON,  ESQ. 

FROM   BERMUDA 

*Thb  daylight  is  gone — but,  before  we  depart. 

One  cup  shall  go  round  to  the  friend  of  my  heart. 

The  kindest,  the  dearest — oh !   judge  by  the  tear 

I  now  shed  while  I  name  him,  how  kind  and  how  dear.' 

'Twas  thus  in  the  shade  of  the  Calabash-Treei, 
With  a  few,  who  could  feel  and  remember  like  me, 
The  charm  that,  to  sweeten  my  goblet,  I  threw 
Was  a  sigh  to  the  past  and  a  blessing  on  you. 

Oh !   say,  is  it  thus,  in  the  mirth-brmging  hour. 
When  friends  are  assembled,  when  wit,  in  full  flower, 
Shoots  forth  from  the  lip^  under  Bacchas*s  dew. 
In  blossoms  of  thought  ever  springing  and  new — 
Do  you  sometimes  remember,  and  hallow  the  brim 
Of  yonr  cup  with  a  sigh,  as  you  crown  it  to  him 
Who  is  lonely  and  sad  in  these  valleys  so  fair. 
And  would  pine  in  elysium,  if  friends  were  not  there 

Last  night,  when  we  came  from  the  Calabash-Tree, 
When  my  limbs  were  at  rest  and  my  spirit  was  free. 
The  gkyw  ci  the  grape  and  the  dreams  of  the  day 
Set  me  magical  springs  of  my  fancy  in  play. 
And  oh, — such  a  vision  has  haunted  me  then 
I  would  slumber  f^  ages  to  witness  again. 
The  many  I  like  and  the  few  I  adore. 
The  friends  who  were  dear  and  beloved  before. 
But  never  till  now  so  beloved  and  dear. 
At  the  call  of  my  fancy,  surrounded  me  here; 
And  sooB,^ — oh,  at  once,  did  the  light  of  their  smiles 
To  a  paradise  brighten  this  region  of  isles; 
More  lucid  the  wave,  as  they  K>ok'd  on  it,  flow'd. 
And  brighter  the  rose,  as  they  gathered  it,  glow'd. 
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Not  the  valleys  Heraean  (tlioagh  waterM  by  riUs 
Of  the  pearliest  flow,  frua  those  pastoral  hills,  ^ 
Where  the  Song  of  the  Shepherd,  primeval  and  wild. 
Was  taogki  to  the  Bympbft  Vy  their  mystical  child.) 
Gould  boast  such  a  Uetie  o'er  land  and  o'er  wave 
As  the  magic  of  knro  to  tUa  paradise  gave. 


Oh  magic  of  lorrt !   mnembenished  by  yoQ, 
Hath  the  garden  a  blush  or  the  landscape  a  hue  ? 
Or  shines  there  a  vistflt  in  nature  or  art, 
like  that  which  Love  opes  thro*^  the  eye  to  the  heart  ?  40 

Alas,  that  a  visioaL  so  haMy  should  lade  I 
That,  when  morning  around  me  in  brilliancy  play'd. 
The  rose  and  the  stream  I  had  thoi^ht  of  at  night 
Should  still  be  before  me,  imfadinffly  bright ; 
While  the  friends,  who  had  seem'd  to  hang  over  the  stream. 
And  to  gather  the  roses,  had  fled  with  my  dream. 

But  look,  where,  aU  ready,  in  sailing  array. 
The  bark  that's  to  carry  these  pages  away,* 
Impatiently  flutters  her  wing  to  the  wind* 

And  will  soon  leave  these  islets  of  Ariel  behind.  50 

What  billows,  what  gales  is  she  fated  to  prove. 
Ere  she  sleep  in  the  lee  of  the  land  that  I  love  I 
Yet  pleasant  the  swell  of  the  billows  would  be, 
And  the  roar  of  those  gales  would  be  music  to  me. 
Not  the  tranquiBest  air  that  the  winds  ever  blew» 
Not  the  sunniest  tears  of  the  summer-eve  dew» 
Were  as  sweet  as  the  storm*  or  as  bright  as  the  foam 
Of  the  surge,  that  would  hurry  your  wanderer  home. 


THE  STEERSMAN'S  SONG, 

WBITTEK  ABOARD  THB  BOSTOlf  FBIOATX 
2drH  APBIL^ 

Whek  freshly  blows  the  northern  gale. 

And  under  courses  snug  we  fly  ; 
Or  when  light  breezes  swell  the  sail. 

And  royals  proudly  sweep  the  skv  ; 
Longside  the  wheel,  unwearied  still 

I  stand,  and,  as  my  watchful  eve 
Doth  mark  the  needle's  faithful  thrill, 

I  think  of  her  I  love,  and  cry. 

Port,  my  boy  !  port. 

When  calms  delay,  or  breezes  blow 
Right  from  the  point  we  wish  to  steer ; 

When  by  the  wind  close-haul'd  we  go^ 
And  strive  in  vain  the  port  to  near ; 

*  Mountains  of  Sicily,  npon  which  Bsphnffi, 
the  first  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry,  was  nursed 
by  the  nymphs.  See  the  lively  description  of 
tnese  movncains  in  Diodotus  SHculus,  lib.  ir. 
'HpcuA  yap  opif  Kara  Ttiv  2iiccAtay  ctrrtr,  i  ^nurt 
leaAAcc,  k.  r.  A. 

'  A  ship,  rasdy  to  saS  for  Enghind. 

'  I  left  Bermuda  in  the  Bmdon  about  the 


I  tliink  'tis  thus  the  fates  defer 
My  bliss  with  one  that's  far  away. 

And  while  remembcanoe  springs  to  her, 
I  watch  the  sails  and  sighing  say, 

Thus,  my  boy  !  thus. 

But  see  the  wind  draws  kindly  aft, 

AH  hands  are  u^  the  yards  to  square, 
And  now  the  floatmg  stUi'n-sails  waft 
Our  stately  ship  through  waves  and 
air. 
Oh  I  then  I  think  that  yet  for  mo 
Some  breeze  of  fortune  thus   may 
spring 
Some  oreeze  to  waft  me,  love,  to  thee— 
And  in  that  hope  I  smiling  sing, 

Steady,  boy  I    so. 

mfcMle  of  April,  in  compsny  with  the  Cnmbrinn 
and  Le(tnder,  aboard  the  latter  of  which  wan  the 
Admiral,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  divides  his 
year  between  Halifax  anA  Bermuda,  and  is  tho 
rerr  soul  of  sociotr  and  ffootf-f^tlowship  iff 
hoih.  We  aeparatea  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
BotiOH,  after  a  short  cruise,  proeemd  to  Now 
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No,  no»  believe  me,  'tis  not  bo— ev*n  now,' 

While  yet  upon  CSolumbia's  rising  bfiow 

The  showy  smile  oC  young  presumpiioB  plftsrs. 

Her  bloom  is  poison  d  and  ber  heart  decays. 

Even  now,  in  dawn  of  life,  her  sickly  breath 

Burnt  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  their  death 

And,  like  the  nymphs  of  ber  own  withering  clime. 

She's  old  in  yoath,  she's  blasted  in  her  prime. ^  80 

Already  has  the  child  of  Gallia's  school 
The  foul  Philosophy  that  sins  by  mle. 
With  all  her  train  of  reasoning,  damning  arts. 
Begot  by  brilliant  heads  on  worthless  hearts. 
Like  things  that  quiekcn  after  Nitus'  flood. 
The  venom*  d  birth  of  ^sonshine  and  of  mud, — 
Already  has  she  pour'd  her  poison  here 
O'er  every  charm  that  makes  existence  dear; 
Already  bBghted,  with  her  black'ning  trace, 
The  op'ning  bloom  of  erery  social  grace,  90 

And  all  those  courtesies,  that  lore  to  shoot 
Round  virtue's  stem,  the  iiaw'rets  of  her  fruit. 

And  were  these  err<»f8  but  the  wanton  tide 
Of  young  luxuriance  or  unchasten'd  pride ; 
The  fervid  follies  and  the  faults  of  such 
As  wrongly  feel,  because  they  feel  too  much ; 
Then  might  experience  make  the  fever  less. 
Nay,  graft  a  virtue  oot  each  warm  excess. 
But  no ;    'tis  heartless,  speoulative  ill. 

All  youth's  transgression  with  all  age's  chill ;  100 

The  apathy  of  wrong,  the  boeom's  ice, 
A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice. 

Long  has  the  love  of  gold,  that  meanest  rage, 
And  latest  foUy  of  man's  sinking  age. 
Which,  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  life. 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  beated  strife. 
Comes  skulking  last,  with  selfishness  and  fear. 
And  dies,  collecting  Inmber  in  the  rear, — 
Long  has  it  palsied  every  grasping  hand 

And  greedy  spirit  through  this  bartering  land;  xio 

Turn'd  life  to  traffie,  set  the  demon  gold 
So  loose  abroad  that  virtue's  self  is  sold. 
And  conscience,  truth,  and  honesty  are  made 
To  rise  and  fall,  like  other  wares  of  trade.*  . 

1  *  Wliat  will  bo  the  old  age  of  this  govern-  recommend  tlie  perusal  of  it  to  every  honest 

ment,  if  it  is  thus  early  decrepit ! '    Such  was  voTitician,  who  may  labour  under  a  moment's 

the  remark  of  Faucliet,  the  French  mis  later  at  #etn8i«>n  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  American 

Philadelphia,  in  that  famous  despatch  to  Iiis  patriotidm. 

guvcrnment,  which  was  intercepted  by  one  of  >  *  Nous  voyons  que,  dans  les  pays  oti  Ton 

our  cruhivrs  in  the  year  17'.)4.    Tlus  cnriotis  n*«cit  aflbct^  que  de  Ciesprit  do  eomaienie,  on 

memorial  may  b»  Ciniad  in  Porcupine's  Works,  tnMqwt  de  tootes  tos  actions  liamainea  et  da 

vol.  L  p.  279.    It  rematm  a  striking  numnment  tentas  le»  vertvs  moialttB.*  — Montesqi^tev,  4t 

of  republican  inlrigse  m&  one  aula,  and  r»-  VEspriidulois,  liv.  xx.  chap.  2, 

publican  pi-ofligacy  on  the  other ;  and  I  would  . 
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in'd  by  Hta, 


adj  in  tUa  itm,  thia  »irtiiuu»  sts<«, 
I,  wanhMwt  tall  ns,  < 


To  show  Uie  i*orU.  wkM  high  netfeMiaD  sprmga 

FWim  labblo  nftoni.  and  loeiciuBt  kinvs, — 

Even  here  alieady  patriota  learn  to  ateM 

Their  pcivate  {loniaisitea  Imai  noblto  wral,  iso 

And,  guardians  of  the  conntry  s  sacred  fire. 

Like  Atne'a  priMta,  let  oat  the  ttmm»  for  hire. 

Those  vaunted  demagogaea,  wbo  nobly  rose 

From  EngUnd'a  dabbxa  to  be  England's  foes,' 

Wb»  ODold  Uieir  monucfa  in  tbeir  pune  forget. 

And  break  allegiance,  bat  to  cancel  debt,* 

HaTa  proT'd  at  length,  the  mineral's  tempting  hue. 

Which  makes  a  patriot,  oan  unmake  him  too.* 

Oh  I    Freedom,  Freedom,  how  I  bate  thy  cant ! 

Not  Kastam  bombast,  not  the  savage  rant  130 

Of  ponded  madmen,  were  they  nombei'd  (Ul 

From  Roman  Nero  down  to  Buraian  Paul, 

Could  grata  upon  ny  ear  so  Biean.  so  basF, 

As  the  rank  jargon  at  that  f»etioDS  race. 

Who,  poor  of  heart  and  prodigal  of  words. 

Formed  to  be  alavis.  yet  Btruggling  to  be  lords. 

Strut  forth,  as  patiiots,  from  their  negro-marts. 

And  shout  for  rights,  with  rapine  in  their  hearts. 

TVIlo  «ao,  with  patience,  for  a  moment  sea 
The  medley  maaa  of  pride  and  misery,  140 

Of  whips  and  oharters,  manacles  and  rightc. 
Of  slaving  blaoks  and  democratio  whites,* 
And  all  the  piebald  polity  that  reigns 
Id  free  coofusion  o'er  CoFurabia's  pUios  ! 
To  think  Chat  man,  thou  just  and  gentle  God  '. 
Should  stand  before  thee  with  a  tyrant's  rod 
O'er  creatures  like  himselE,  with  aauls  from  thee. 
Yet  dare  to  boaat  of  perfect  liberty ; 
Away,  away — I'd  rather  hold  my  neck 

By  doubtfid  tenure  from  a  sultan's  beck,  150 

In  cUmeB,  where  bberty  has  eoaree  been  mam'd, 
Nor  any  right  but  that  of  mling  claim'd, 

I  I  tmst  I  ihull  not  tie  euspeoted  of  h  wHsb  Tenturad  to  eipms.    lu  WThu;  this,  I  refbr 

ta  justify  those  urtittnrT  BtepB  of  the  EdkIIbIi  lewto  the  cominenls  orihit  wrnertbin  to  the 

governiuaat  irUek  tke  (olonlea  fWHid  It  90  oi'turreDres  wlilcli  he  has  nUIeil  snd  tl  a  docu- 

Decemiry  to  resist  i  my  only  object  heiii  in  to  menlawliIchliBllMlieBorvui    Opinion  may  be 

expose  the  BelilHli  motive  aTacmMof  the  leading  tnspeeted  ofbhu.bnt  fki'tt  apeili  torl1iuDi»lvea. 

Auericin  demagooites.  <  Is  TlTRlnlstbesllscts  snbli  ByHlvDi  heiin 

>  Tlie  meet  persevering  eneiay  te  the  Ists-  to  be  Mt  latlier  asrlously.    WliUu  llie  muter 

rests  otthis  country  BuiongBt  the  noli [iclBM  raven  at  liberty,  the  slsTO  emnot  but  nUb 

at  tlie  western  worU,  h*s^i«u  s  vlislnlin  tbo  conliglon.  and  accordingly  tlioie  Bi'ldoni 

merchant,  vlio.  findina  It  asalsr  to  KMUe  Ms  elanessmoath  witbentaome  aleiiu  ollnaui^ 

eoDVienre  than  hJH  debts,  wasoneortlie  Brat  reclioD  anonget  Uw  ntgroea    The  acrnelon 

to  raise  (he  aUndard  »fiinst  Great  Britain,  of  Looiaiina,  it  Is  feand,  wUl  Increaae  (his 

upon  the  whole  countrytheobligBlieBswhleh  wtiitit  are  expected  to  take  place,  Svm  llw 

he  lies  under  Co  a  few  of  <is  merelisnln.  southern  elates  (0  (his  newly  acquiivd  terrl- 

'  See  Porcupine's  account  of  the  Penneyl-  tory,  will  conelderably  dllufnish   Ibo  whits 

vaala  insansdion   in  IIH.     Id  abort,  see  populatlen.  and  thna  stranglhan  the  prcpor- 

Porenidne's  works  thrgushout,  for  ample  eoi^  tlon  of  negroes,  to  a  degne  iriilrh  mut  iJtl- 

roboiBtlon  of  every  sentiment  wiileh  I  have  vmitty  bs  rolnous. 
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But  hold, — observe  yon  little  mount  of  pinei. 
Where  the  breeze  murmurs  and  the  fire-fly  ebines. 
There  let  thy  fancy  raise,  in  bold  relief. 
The  flculptur'd  image  of  that  veterao  chief  ^ 
Who  lost  the  rebel's  in  the  hero's  name. 
And  climb' d  o'er  prostrate  loyalty  to  tame ; 
Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot  train 
Cast  off  their  monarch,  that  their  mob  might  reign.  50 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page  7 
Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than  sage ! 
Of  peace  too  fond  to  act  the  conqueror's  part» 
Too  long  in  camps  to  learn  a  statesman's  art. 
Nature  designed  thee  for  a  hero's  mould, 
But,  ere  she  cast  thee,  let  the  stuff  grow  cold. 

While  loftier  souls  command,  nay,  make  their  fate, 
Thy  fate  made  thee  and  fore'd  thee  to  be  great. 
Yet  Fortune,  who  so  oft,  so  blindly  sheds 

Her  brightest  halo  round  the  weakest  heads,  60 

Found  thee  undazzled,  tranquil  as  before. 
Proud  to  be  useful,  scorning  to  be  more ; 
Less  mov'd  by  glory's  than  by  duty's  claim. 
Renown  the  meed,  but  self -applause  the  aim ; 
All  that  thou'tocrf  reflects  less  fame  on  thee. 
Far  less,  than  all  thou  didst  forbear  to  be. 
Nor  yet  the  patriot  of  one  land  alone, — 
For,  thine's  a  name  all  nations  claim  their  own ; 
And  every  shore,  where  breath' d  the  good  and  brave, 
Ecfao'd  the  plaudits  thy  own  country  gave.  70 

Now  kx^  my  friend,  where  faint  the  moonlight  falls 
On  yonder  dome,  and,  in  those  princely  haib, — 
If  thou  canst  hate,  as  sure  that  soul  must  hate. 
Which  k>ves  the  virtuous,  and  reveres  the  great,— 
If  thou  canst  loathe  aod  execrate  with  me 
The  poisonous  drug  of  French  philosophy. 
That  nauseous  slaver  of  these  frantic  times. 
With  which  false  liberty  dilutes  her  crimes, — 
If  thou  hast  got,  within  thy  freebom  breast. 
One  pulse  that  beats  more  prou^y  tihan  the  rest,  do 

With  honest  scorn  for  that  inglorious  soul. 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's  control. 
Which  courts  the  rabble's  smile,  the  rabble's  nod. 
And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  its  god. 
There,  in  those  walls — but,  burning  toneue,  forbear ! 
Bank  must  be  reverenc'd,  even  the  raim  that's  there: 
So  here  I  pause — and  now,  dear  Hume,  we  part : 
But  oft  again,  in  frank  exchange  of  heart. 
Thus  let  us  meet,  and  mingle  converse  dear 
By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potowmac  here.  90 

O'er  lake  and  marsh,  through  fevers  and  through  fogs. 
Midst  bears  and  yankees,  democrats  and  frogs, 

1  On  a  small  hill  near  the   capitol   there   is   to   be   an   equestrian   statue   of  General 
Washington. 
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Thy  foot  shall  follow  me,  thy  heart  and  eyes 

With  me  shall  wonder,  and  with  me  despise. 

While  I,  as  oft,  in  fancy's  dream  shall  rove. 

With  thee  conversing,  through  that  land  I  love. 

Where,  like  the  air  that  fans  her  fields  of  green. 

Her  freedom  spreads,  unfever'd  and  serene; 

And  sovereign  man  can  condeseend  to  see 

The  throne  and  laws  more  sovereign  still  theai  he.  zoo 


LINES 

WRITTEN   ON  LEAVING  PHILADELFBIA 

Etirwi''  eiro^ia  yap»     S0P8OCL.  (kiipk  €olO».  V.  768. 

Alone  b^  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  rov'^d. 
And  bright  were  its  flowery  banks  to  his  eye ; 

But  far,  very  far  were  the  friends  that  he  lov*d. 
And  he  gaz'd  on  its  flowery  banks  with  a  sigh. 

Oh  Nature,  though  blessed  and  bright  are  thy  rays, 
O'er  th«  brow  of  cteation  enchantingly  thrown. 

Yet  faint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  that  plays 
In  a  smile  from  the  heart  that  is  fondly  our  own. 

Nor  long  did  the  soul  of  the  stranger  remain 
Unblest  by  the  smile  he  had  languished  to  meet ; 

Though  scarce  did  he  hope  it  would  soothe  him  again. 
Till  the  threshold  of  home  had  been  prest  by  his  feet. 

But  the  lays  of  his  boyhood  had  stoFn  to  their  ear. 
And  they  lov'd  what  they  knew  of  so  humble  a  name ; 

And  they  told  him,  with  flattery  welcome  and  dear, 
'Hiat  they  found  in  his  heart  something  better  than  fame. 

Nor  did  woman — oh  woman  !    whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue ; 

Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics  or  chilrd  at  the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  hapless  too : — 

Nor  did  she  her  enamooring  magic  deny,< — 
That  magic  his  heart  had  relinquished  so  long, — 

Like  eyes  he  had  lov'd  was  her  eloquent  eye, 
Like  them  did  it  soften  and  weep  at  his  song. 

Oh,  blest  be  the  tear,  and  in  memory  oft 
May  its  sparkle  be  shed  o'er  the  wand'rer's  dream ; 

Thrice  blest  be  that  eye,  and  may  passion  as  soft. 
As  free  from  a  pang,  ever  mellow  its  beam  ! 

The  stranger  is  gone — but  he  wiU  not  forget. 

When  at  home  he  shall  talk  of  the  toils  he  has  known. 

To  tell,  with  a  sigh,  what  endearments  he  met, 
As  be  stray'd  by  the  wave  of  the  Schuylkill  alone. 
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Hath  left  that  visionary  light  behind. 
That  ling*ring  radiance  of  immortal  mind. 
Which  gilds  and  hallows  even  the  rudest  scene, 
The  humblest  shed,  where  genius  once  has  been ! 

All  that  creation's  varying  mass  assumes 
Of  grand  or  lovely,  here  aspires  and  blooms ;  30 

Bold  rise  the  mountains,  rich  the  gardens  glow. 
Bright  lakes  expand,  and  conquering  ^  rivers  flow ; 
But  mind,  immortal  mind,  without  whose  ray. 
This  world's  a  wilderness  and  man  but  clay. 
Mind,  mind  alone,  in  barren,  still  repose. 
Nor  blooms,  nor  rises,  nor  expands,  nor  flows. 
Take  Christians,  Mohawks,  democrats,  and  all 
From  the  rude  wig-wam  to  the  congress-hall. 
From  man  the  savage,  whether  slav  d  or  free. 
To  man  the  oiviliz'd,  less  tame  than  he, —  40 

'Tis  one  dull  chaos,  one  unfertile  strife 
Betwixt  half-polish'd  and  half  barbarous  life; 
Where  every  ill  the  ancient  world  could  brew 
Is  mix'd  with  every  grossness  of  the  new ; 
Where  all  corrupts,  though  little  can  entice, 
And  nought  is  known  of  luxury,  but  its  vice ! 

Is  this  the  region  then,  is  this  the  clime 
For  soaring  fancies  ?   for  those  dreams  sublime, 
Which  all  their  miracles  of  light  reveal 

To  heads  that  meditate  and  hearts  that  feel  ?  50 

Alas !    not  so— the  Muse  of  Nature  lights 
Her  glories  round ;    she  scales  the  mountain  heights. 
And  roams  the  forests ;    every  wondrous  spot 
Burns  with  her  step,  yet  man  regards  it  not. 
She  whispers  round,  her  words  are  in  the  air. 
But  lost,  unheard,  thev  linger  freezing  there,' 
Without  one  breath  of  soul,  divinely  strong. 
One  ray  of  mind  to  thaw  them  into  song. 

Yet,  yet  forgive  me,  oh  ye  sacred  few. 
Whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  knew ;  60 

Whom,  known  and  lov'd  through  many  a  social  eve, 
'Twas  bliss  to  live  with,  and  'twas  pain  to  leave.' 
Not  with  more  joy  the  lonely  exile  scann'd 
The  writing  trao'd  upon  the  desert's  sand, 

'  Tliis  epithet  was  suggested  by  Charlevoix's  at  Philadelphia,  I  passed  the  few  agreeable 

striking  description  of  the  confluence  of  the  moments  which  my  tour  through  the  States 

Missouri  with  the  Mississippi.    *  I  believu  this  afforded  me.    Mr.   Dennie  has  succeeded  in 

is  the  finest  confluence  in  tlie  world.    Tlie  two  difl^asing  through  this  cultivated  little  circle 

rivers  are  much  of  the  same  breadth,  each  that  love  for  good  literature  and  sound  politics, 


about  half  a  lengue ;  but  the  Missouri  is  by 
far  the  most  rapid,  and  seems  to  enter  the 
Mississippi  like  a  conqueror,  through  which  it 
carries  its  white  waves  to  the  opposite  shore, 
without  mixing  them :  afterwaras  it  gives  its 
colour  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  never  loses 
again,  but  canics  quite  down  to  tiie  sea.'— 
Letter  xxvii. 

^  Alluding  to  the  &nciful  notion  of  '  words 
congealed  in  northern  air.* 

"In  tlie  society  of  Mr.  Dennie  and  his  friends. 


which  he  feels  so  zealously  himself,  and  which 
is  so  very  rarely  the  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen.  Tliev  will  not,  I  trust,  accuse 
me  of  illiberality  K>r  the  picture  which  I  have 
given  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  tiiat 
surround  them.  If  I  did  not  hate,  as  I  ought, 
the  rabble  to  which  they  are  oraosed,  I  could 
not  value,  as  I  do,  the  spirit  with  which  they 
defy  it;  and  in  learning  from  them  what 
Americans  caii  be,  I  but  see  with  the  more 
indignation  wliat  Americans  are. 
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Where  his  lone  heart  but  little  hop'd  to  find 

One  trace  of  life,  one  stamp  of  human  kind. 

Than  did  I  hail  the  pure,  th'  enlightened  zeal. 

The  strength  to  reason  and  the  warmth  to  feel. 

The  manly  polish  and  the  illumin'd  taste, 

Which, — ^*mid  the  melancholy,  heartless  waste  70 

My  foot  has  travers'd, — oh,  you  sacred  few  I 

I  found  by  Delaware's  green  banks  with  you. 

Long  may  you  loathe  the  Gallic  dross  that  runs 
Through  your  fair  country  and  corrupts  its  sons ; 
Long  love  the  arts,  the  glories  which  adorn 
Those  fields  of  freedom,  where  your  sires  were  born. 
Oh !    if  America  can  yet  be  great. 
If  neither  chain' d  by  choice,  nor  doom'd  by  fate 
To  the  mob-mania  which  imbrutes  her  now. 
She  yet  can  raise  the  crown'd,  yet  civic  brow  80 

Of  single  majesty,— can  add  the  grace 
Of  Rank's  rich  capital  to  Freedom's  base, 
Nor  fear  the  mighty  shaft  will  feebler  prove 
For  the  fair  ornament  that  flowers  above ; — 
If  yet  releas'd  from  aU  that  pedant  throng. 
So  vain  of  error  and  so  pleds  d  to  wrong. 
Who  hourly  teach  her,  like  themselves,  to  hide 
Weakness  in  vaunt,  and  barrenness  in  pride. 
She  yet  can  rise,  can  wreathe  the  Attic  charms 
Of  soft  refinement  round  the  pomp  of  arms,  90 

And  see  her  poets  flash  the  fires  of  song. 
To  light  her  warriors'  thunderbolts  along ; — 
It  is  to  you,  to  souls  that  favouring  heaven 
Has  made  like  yours,  the  glorious  task  is  given : — 
Oh !    but  for  such,  Columbia's  days  were  done ; 
Bank  without  ripeness,  quicken' d  without  sun. 
Crude  at  the  surface,  rotten  at  the  core. 
Her  fruits  would  fall,  before  her  spring  were  o'er. 

Believe  me,  Spencer,  while  I  wing'd  the  hours 
Where  Schuylkill  winds  his  way  through  banks  of  flowers,       100 
Though  few  the  dayB,  the  happy  evenings  few. 
So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew. 
That  my  charm' d  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam. 
And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  of  home. 
And  looks  I  met,  like  looks  Td  lov'd  before. 
And  voices  too,  which,  as  they  trembled  o'er 
The  chord  of  memory,  found  full  many  a  tone 
Of  kindness  there  in  concord  with  their  own. 
Yes, — we  had  nights  of  that  communion  free. 
That  flow  of  heart,  which  I  have  known  with  thee  no 

So  oft,  so  warmly ;   nights  of  mirth  and  mind. 
Of  whims  that  taught,  and  follies  that  refin'd. 
When  shall  we  both  renew  them  ?    when,  restor'd 
To  the  gay  feast  and  intellectual  board. 
Shall  I  once  more  enjoy  with  thee  and  thine 
Those  whims  that  teach,  those  follies  that  refine  ? 
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Even  now,  as  wand' ring  upon  Erie's  shore, 

I  hear  Niagara's  distant  cataract  roar, 

I  sigh  for  home, — alas !    these  weary  feet 

Have  many  a  mile  to  journey,  ere  we  meet,  120 

n  nATPis,  'ns  20T  kapta  ntn  mveian  Exn. 

EUBIPXDES. 

BALLAD  STANZAS 

I  KNEW  by  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefully  curl'd 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near. 

And  I  said,  *  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here ! ' 

It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  languished  around 

In  silence  repos'd  the  voluptuous  bee; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound 

But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-tree. 

And,  *  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,'  I  exclaim' d 
With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  sou!  and  to  eye, 

'Who  would  blush  when  I  prais'd  h«r,  and  weep  if  I  blam'd. 
How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm  oould  I  die  ! 

*  By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red  b^ry  dips 
In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to  recline. 

And  to  know  that  I  sigh'd  upon  innocent  Ups, 

Which  had  never  been  siglr  d  on  by  any  out  mine  ! ' 

A  CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG 

WMTTKK   Olff  THE  BIVBB  ST.   LAWBBNCB  ^ 
Et  remigem  cantns  hortatur. — Qcintiliak. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
We'U  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn.^ 


1  I  wi*ote  these  words  to  an  air  which  our 
boatmen  sunp  tons  fre  ucntly.  Tlie  wind  was 
so  unfavourable  that  they  were  oUIiged  to  row 
all  the  way,  and  we  woio  five  days  in  des- 
cending the  river  from  Kinuston  to  Montreal, 
exposed  to  an  intense  sun  during  the  day,  aitd 
at  night  fotced  to  take  slielter  ttvnm  tlio  dcYrs 
i  n  any  ni iserablehut  upon  the  hanks  tliat  would 
receive  us.  But  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  repays  all  such  difRculties. 

Our  royng(ur.s  had  good  voicee,  and  sung  per- 
fectly in  tune  togetlier.  Tlie  original  woros  of 
the  air,  to  which  I  adapted  Uiese  staneas, 
appearel  to  be  a  long,  incoherent  story,  of 
which  I  could  undei'stand  bat  little,  ftx>m  the 
barbarous  pronunciation  of  the  Canadians.  It 
begins 

Dans  mon  chemin  j'ai  rencontre 
Deux  cavaliers  tr6s-bien  montds ; 
And  the  refrain  to  every  vei'se  was, 

A  Vonibre  d'un  bois  .je  m'cn  vafs  jouer, 
A  Tombre  d'un  bois  je  m'en  vai6  danser. 

I  ventured  to  Itamionize  this  air,  and  have 


published  it.  "Without  that  charm  'whieh 
association  ^\veB  to  every  little  memorial  of 
sceneu  or  feelings  that  aro  ]pa»t,  tho  melody 
uiaya)erha[.s,  be  thought  comiiion  and  trifling; 
but  1  remember  when  vre  have  entered,  at  sun- 
set, nptm  one  of  those  bettutiful  lakes,  into 
which  tlie  Bt.  Lawi-euce  so  grandly  and  unex- 
pectedly opens,  1  liave  lieaixl  this  simple  air 
with  a  pleasure  whkh  the  finest  compositions 
of  the  nrst  masters  liave  never  given  me  ;  and 
now  there  is  not  a  note  of  it  which  does  not 
recall  to  my  memory  t)ie  dip  of  our  oars  In  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  the  flight  of  our  boat  down  tlie 
Rapids,  and  all  those  new  and  fancifhl  impres- 
sions to  which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the 
wiiole  of  this  very  interesting  vovage. 

The  above  stanzas  are  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  those  vowtijeurs  who  go  to  the  Grand  Port- 
age by  the  utawas  River.  For  an  account  of 
this  wonderAil  undertaking,  tee  Sir  Alexandtf 
Bliickenzie's  Genertd  Hi^erif  of  the  Fur  Trait, 
prefi:ied  to  his  Joui-naL 

>  *  At  the  Rapid  of  St.  Ann  they  are  obliged 
to  take  out  part,  if  not  tlie  whole,  of  their 
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Row,  brothen,  row*  the  straam  rans  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  day)ight*s  past. 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl; 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh  I   sweetly  we*  11  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Utawas*  tide!   this  tfembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  greea  isle !  hear  our  prayers. 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favouring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  dayfighf  s  past. 


TO  THE  LADY  CHARLOTTE  RAWDON 

FBOM  THB  BANKS   OV  THB  ST.   LAWESNCE 

Not  many  months  have  now  been  dream'd  away 
Since  yonder  sun,  beneath  whose  evening  ray 
Our  boat  glides  swiftly  past  these  wooded  shores. 
Saw  me  wnere  Trent  his  mazy  onrrent  pours, 
And  Bonmgton's  old  oaks,  to  eveiy  breeze. 
Whisper  the  tale  of  by-gone  centuries ; — 
Those  oaks,,  to  me  as  sacred  as  the  ^ves, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  pious  Persian  roves. 
And  hears  the  spirit- voice  of  sire^  or  ohiefi 
Or  loved  mistress,  sigh  in  every  leal.^ 
There,  oft,  dear  Lady,  while  thy  fip  bath  sung 
My  own  unpolish'd  lays,  how  pcoud  Tve  hung 
On  every  tuneful  accent !    proud  to  feel 
That  notes  like  mine  should  have  the  fate  to  steal. 
As  o*er  thy  hallowing  lip  they  sigh'd  along. 
Such  breath  of  passion  and  such  soul  of  song. 
Yes, — I  have  wonder' d,  like  some  peasant  boy 
Who  sings,  on  Sabbath-eve,  his  strains  of  joy. 
And  when  he  hears  the  wild«  untutor'd  note 
Back  to  his  ear  on  softening  echoes  float. 
Believes  it  still  some  answering  q^irit's  tone. 
And  thinks  it  all  too  sweat  to  be  his  own ! 

I  dreamt  not  then  that,  e'er  the  rolling  year 
Had  filf  d  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
In  musing  awe;   should  tread  this  wondrous  world. 
See  aU  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurVd 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep. 
Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep. 
Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening  i^adows  o'er  Ontario's  bed ; 
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fnjK.  Tt  is  item  this  spot  the  Caaadians 
sider  they  take  their  cleimrture,  as  it  pea- 
les  the  last  ehureh  oa  the  island,  which  is 
kated  to  tlie  tutelar  saint  of  veyagers.'^- 
skenale,  Otmrtd  Histwjf  e/  the  Fwr  I^rttde, 


1  '  Avendo  esai  per  costume  dl  avers  in  ve- 
nerasione  gli  alberi  erandi  et  antichi,  quaHl 
ehe  siano  mssso  iie««t*coli  di  anime  beats. '— 
Pi§tr9  diltn  ruUe,  parte  secondd,  h»ttei-a  16  dai 
giardini  di  Seiraz. 
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Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and  glide 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  massy  woods,  mid  islets  flowering  fair, 
And  blooming  glades,  where  the  first  sinful  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod. 
When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their  God. 
Oh,  Lady !    these  are  miracles,  which  man, 
Cag'd  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  span. 
Can  scarcely  dream  of, — which  his  eye  must  see 
To  know  how  wonderful  this  world  can  be ! 

But  lo, — the  last  tints  of  the  west  decline. 
And  night  falls  dewy  o'er  these  banks  of  pine. 
Among  the  reeds,  in  which  our  idle  boat 
Is  rock'd  to  rest,  the  wind's  complaining  note 
Dies  like  a  half -breath' d  whispering  of  flutes ; 
Along  the  wave  the  gleaming  porpoise  shoots. 
And  I  can  trace  him,  like  a  watery  star,^ 
Down  the  steep  current,  till  he  fades  afar 
Amid  the  foaming  breakers'  silvery  light, 
Where  yon  rough  rapids  sparkle  through  the  night. 
Here,  as  along  this  shadowy  bank  I  stray. 
And  the  smooth  glass-snake,*  gliding  o'er  my  way. 
Shows  the  dim  moonlight  through  his  scaly  form. 
Fancy,  with  aU  the  scene's  encnantment  warm. 
Hears  in  the  murmur  of  the  nightly  breeze 
Some  Indian  Spirit  warble  words  liKe  these : — 

From  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 
Whither  happy  spirits  flee ; 
Where,  transform  d  to  sacred  doves,* 
Many  a  blessed  Indian  roves 
Through  the  air  on  wing,  as  white 
As  those  wondrous  stones  of  light,* 
Which  the  eye  of  morning  counts 
On  the  Apallachian  mounts, — 
Hither  oft  my  flight  I  take 
Over  Huron's  lucid  lake. 
Where  the  wave,  as  clear  as  dew, 
Sleeps  beneath  the  light  canoe. 
Which,  reflected,  floating  there, 
Looks  as  if  it  hung  in  air.* 
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1  Anburey,  in  his  Travels,  has  noticed  this 
shooting  illumination  which  porpoises  dififuse 
at  night  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  29. 

'  Tlio  glass-snake  is  brittle  and  transparent. 

'  *  The  departed  spirit  goes  into  the  Country 
of  Souls,  where,  according  to  some,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  dove.'—Cliarlevoix,  Upon  the 
Traditions  and  the  Religion  of  the  Sawffes  of 
Catnida.  See  the  cui'ious  &ble  of  the  American 
Orpheus  in  Lafitau,  torn,  i.-  p.  402. 

*  '  The  mountains  ai>peared  to  be  sprinkled 
with  white  stones,  which  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  wore  called  by  the  Indians  manetoe  aseniah 
or  spirit-stones. ^--Mackenzie's  Jounuil. 


&  These  lines  were  suggested  by  Carver's 
description  of  one  of  the  American  lakes. 
'  When  it  was  calm.*  lie  says,  *  and  the  sun 
shone  bright,  I  could  sit  in  my  canoe,  where 
the  depth  was  ui)wards  of  six  fathoms,  and 
plainly  see  huge  piles  of  stone  at  the  bottom, 
of  diflferent  shapes,  some  of  which  appeai'ed 
as  if  tbey  liad  been  hewn  ;  the  water  was  at 
this  time  as  pure  and  transparent  as  air,  and 
my  canoe  seemed  as  if  it  hung  suspended  in 
tliat  element.  It  was  impossible  to  look  atten- 
tively through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the 
rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many 
minuteswere  elapsed,  your  head  swimand  your 
eyes  no  longer  able  to  behold  the  dairying  scene* 
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Then,  when  I  have  stray'd  a  while 
Through  the  Manataulin  isle/ 
Breathing  all  its  holy  bloom. 
Swift  I  mount  me  on  the  plume 
Of  my  Wakon-Bird,*  and  fly 
Where,  beneath  a  burning  sky^ 
O'er  the  bed  of  Erie's  lake 
Slumbers  many  a  water-snake. 
Wrapt  within  the  web  of  leaves. 
Which  the  water-lily  weaves.'  80 

Next  I  chase  the  flow*ret-king 
Through  his  rosy  realm  of  spring  ; 
See  him  now,  while  diamond  hues 
Soft  his  neck  and  wings  suffuse. 
In  the  leafy  chalice  sink. 
Thirsting  for  his  balmy  drink  ; 
Now  behold  him  all  on  fire. 
Lovely  in  his  looks  of  ire,  ■ 
Brealung  every  infant  8tem» 
Scattering  every  velvet  gem,  90 

Where  his  little  tyrant  lip 
Had  not  found  enough  to  sip. 

Then  my  playful  hand  I  steep 
Where  the  gold-thread  *  loves  to  creep. 
Cull  from  thence  a  tangled  wreath. 
Words  of  magic  round  it  breathe. 
And  the  sunny  chaplet  spread 
O'er  the  sleeping  fly- bird  s  head,* 
Till,  with  dreams  of  honey  blest. 
Haunted,  in  his  downy  nest»  100 

By  the  garden's  fairest  spells. 


Dewy  buds  and  fragrant  bells. 

Fancy  all  his  soul  embowers 

In  the  fly- bird' 8  heaven  of  flowers. 

Oft,  when  hoar  and  silvery  flakes 
Melt  along  the  ruffled  lakes. 
When  the  gray  moose  sheds  his  horns, 
When  the  track,  at  evening,  warns 
Weary  hunters  of  the  way 
To  the  wig-wam' s  cheering  ray,  no 

Then,  aloft  through  freezing  air. 
With  the  snow-binl  *  soft  and  fair 
As  the  fleece  that  heaven  flings 
O'er  his  little  pearly  wings, 
light  above  the  rocks  I  play. 
Where  Niagara's  starry  spray, 
Frozen  on  the  cliff,  appears 
Like  a  giant's  starting  tears. 
There,  amid  the  island-sedge. 
Just  upon  the  cataract's  edge,  1 20 

Where  the  foot  of  living  man 
Never  trod  since  time  began. 
Lone  I  sit,  at  close  of  day. 
While,  beneath  the  golden  ray, 
Icy  columns  gleam  below, 
Feather'd  round  with  falling  snow, 
And  an  arch  of  glory  springs. 
Sparkling  as  the  chun  of  rings 
BLound  the  neck  of  virgins  hung, — 
Virgins,'  who  have  wander'd  young  130 
O'er  the  waters  of  the  west 
To  the  land  where  spirits  rest ! 


Thus  have  I  charm' d,  with  visionary  lay, 
The  lonely  moments  of  the  night  away ; 
And  now,  fresh  daylight  o'er  the  water  beams ! 
Once  more  embark  d  upon  the  glittering  streams. 


1  'Aprds  avoir  traverstf  pluaieurs  isles  peu 
considerables,  nous  en  trouv3mefl  le  quatri^me 
jour  une  fameuse  nomm<^e  I'lsle  deManitoualin.* 
—Voyages  du  Buron  de  fAihonian^  torn.  i.  let.  15. 
Manataulin  signifies  a  Place  of  Spirits,  and  this 
inland  in  Lake  Huron  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Indians. 

»  •  Tlie  Wakon-Bird,  which  probably  is  of  the 
same  species  with  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the.  ideas  tlie  Indians 
have  of  its  superior  excellence ;  the  Wakon- 
Bird  being,  in  their  language,  the  Bird  of  the 
Great  Si>irit.* — Morse. 

*  The  islands  of  Lake  Erie  are  surrounded  to 
a  considerable  distance  by  the  large  pend-lily, 
whose  loaves  spread  thickly  over  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  form  a  kind  of  bed  for  the 
water-«nakes  in  summer. 

*  'The  gold  thread  is  of  the  vine  kind,  and 


^ws  in  swamps.  Tlie  roots  spread  themselves 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  morasses,  and  are 
easily  drawn  out  by  handfuls.  Tliey  resemble 
a  lai^  entangled  skein  of  silk,  and  ai-c  of  a 
briglit  yellowZ—Morse. 

>  *  L'oiseau  mouche,  gros  commo  un  hanne- 
ton,  est  de  toutes  couleurs,  vlves  ct  clian- 
geantes :  il  tire  sa  subsistance  des  fleui-s  comme 
Ten  abeilles ;  son  nid  est  lait  d*un  coton  tr^s-fin 
suspendu  a  une  branclie  d'arbie.'—  Younges  mtx 
ludex  Occidentideis,  par  M.  Bossu,  scconde  panic, 
lett.  xjc. 

<  Emberiza  hyemalis.— See  Imlay's  Keutticki/^ 
p.  280. 

7  Lafitau  supposes  that  there  was  an  order  of 
vestals establisned among  the  Iroquois  I  ndiaus. 
—MiBurs  des  Situcages  Atmhricams,  &c.  turn.  i. 
p.  173. 
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Our  boat  flies  fight  along  the  lealy  shore. 
Shooting  the  falls,  without  a  dip  of  oar 
Or  breath  of  zephyr,  like  the  mystic  bark 
The  poet  saw,  in  dreams  divinely  dark. 
Borne,  without  sails^  along  the  dusky  flood,^ 
While  on  its  deck  a  pik)t  angel  stood. 
And,  with  his  wings  of  living  light  unfurFd, 
Coasted  the  dim  shores  of  another  world ! 


140 


Yet,  oh  t   believe  me,  mid  this  mingled  maze 
Of  nature's  beauties,  where  the  fancy  strays 
From  charm  to  charm,  where  every  flow'ref  s  hue 
Hath  something  strange,  and  every  leaf  is  new, — 
I  never  feel  a  joy  so  pore  and  still. 
So  inly  felt,  as  when  some  brook  or  hill, 
Or  Teteraa  oak,  like  those  remember*d  well, 
Some  moantain  echo  or  some  wild-flower's  sme!!, 
(For,  who  can  say  by  what  small  fairy  ties 
The  mem'ry  clings  to  pleasure  as  it  flies  ?) 
Reminds  my  heut  of  many  a  silvan  dream 
I  once  indulged  by  Trent's  inspiring  stream ; 
Of  all  my  sunny  moms  and  moonlight  nights 
On  ]>onnington  8  green  lawns  and  breezy  heights. 

Whether  I  trace  the  tranquil  moments  o'er 
When  I  have  seen  thee  oull  the  fruits  of  lore. 
With  him,  the  polish*d  warrior,  by  thy  side, 
A  sister^s  idol  and  a  nation's  pride ! 
When  thou  hast  read  of  heroes,  trophied  high 
In  ancient  fame,  and  I  have  seen  thine  eye 
Turn  to  the  fiving  hero,  while  it  read. 
For  pure  and  bright' ning  comments  -on  the  dead  ; — 
Or  whether  memory  to  my  mind  recalls 
The  festal  grandeur  of  those  lordly  halls. 
When  guests  have  met  around  the  sparkling  board. 
And  welcome  warm'd  the  oup  that  luxury  poured; 
When  the  bright  future  star  of  England's  throne. 
With  magic  smile,  hath  o'er  the  banquet  shone. 
Winning  respect,  nor  claiming  what  he  won. 
But  tempering  greatness,  Hke  an  evening  sun 
Whose  light  the  eye  can  tranqulDy  admire, 
Badiant,  but  mild,  all  softness,  yet  all  fire ; — 
Whatever  hue  my  recollections  take. 
Even  the  regret,  the  very  pain  they  wake 
Is  mix'd  with  happiness ; — but,  ah  I   no  more — 
Lady  !    adieu — my  heart  has  linger' d  o'er 
Those  vanish'd  times,  till  all  that  round  me  lies. 
Stream,  banks,  and  bowers  have  faded  on  my  eyes  t 
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A  Yedi  ehe  sdegna  gli  ait^omenti  nmaai, 
SI  ehe  remo  noa  vuoU  n^b  altto  velo 
Che  r  ale  sue,  tra  liti  s)  lontani.     . 


Yedi  come  Y  kadritte  reiao  1  elelo, 
Trattando  V  aere  eon  V  eterne  penMi, 
Che  non  si  niutan  come  morfcal  p<^o. 
I>AWSB,  JhirgiUar,  cant.  iL 
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IMPROMPTU 

AFTER  A   VISIT  TO   MBS. ,   OF  MONTREAL 

*TwAS  but  for  a  moment — and  yet  in  that  time 
She  crowded  th'  impressions  of  many  an  hour : 

Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  sun  of  her  clime, 
Which  wak'd  every  feeling  at  once  into  flower. 

Oh !   could  we  have  borrowed  from  Time  but  a  day, 
To  renew  such  impressions  again  and  again» 

The  things  we  should  look  and  imagine  and  say 
Would  be  worth  all  the  life  we  had  wasted  till  then. 

What  we  had  not  the  leisure  or  language  to  speak, 
We  should  find  some  more  spiritual  mode  of  revealing, 

And,  between  us,  should  feel  just  as  much  in  a  week 
As  others  would  take  a  millennium  in  feeling. 

WRITTEN  ON  PASSING  DEADMAN*S  ISLAND  ^ 

I  THE  aULF  OF  ST.   LAWRENCE,  LATE  IN  THE  EVENING,   SEPTEMBER,    1804 

See  you,  beneath  yon  cloud  so  dark, 
Fast  gUding  along  a  gloomy  bark  ? 
Her  sails  are  full, — tlu)ugh  the  wind  is  still, 
.  And  there  blows  not  a  breath  her  sails  to  fill  I 

Say  what  doth  that  vessel  of  darkness  bear  ? 
The  silent  calm  of  the  grave  is  there, 
Save  now  and  again  a  death-knell  rung. 
And  the  flap  of  the  sails  with  night-fog  hung. 

There  lieth  a  wreck  on  the  dismal  shore 

Of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador ; 

Where,  under  the  moon,  upon  mounts  of  frost, 

Full  many  a  mariner's  bones  are  tost. 

Yon  shadowy  bark  hath  been  to  that  wreck. 
And  the  dim  blue  fire,  that  lights  her  deck, 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As  ever  yet  drank  the  churchyard  dew. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  in  the  eye  of  the  blast. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  she  speeds  her  fast ; 

By  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furFd, 

And  the  hand  that  steers  is  not  of  this  world ! 

Oh  !    hurry  thee  on — oh  !    hurry  thee  on. 
Thou  terrible  bark,  ere  the  night  be  gone, 
Nor  let  morning  look  on  so  foul  a  sight 
As  would  blanch  for  ever  her  rosy  light ! 


1  This  is  one  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and, 
nRularly  enough,  is  the  property  of  Sir  Isaac 
)ffln.  The  above  lines  were  suggested  by  a 
iperstition  very  common  among  sailors,  who 
ill  this  ghost-ship,  I  think,  '  the  flying  Dutch- 


an.* 


We  were  thirteen  days  on  our  passage  from 
uebec  to  Halifax,  and  I  had  been  s<>  spoiled 

0.  p.  5  V 


by  the  truly  splendid  hospitalitv  of  my  friends 
of  the  Phaeton  and  Boston,  that  I  was  but  11) 
prepared  for  the  miseries  of  a  Canadian  vesseL 
Tlie  weather,  however,  was  pleasant;  and  the 
scenery  along  the  river  delightful.  Our  passage 
through  the  (Grut  of  Canso,  with  a  brij^ht  sky 
and  a  fair  wind,  was  particularly  striking  ana 
romantic. 
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TO  THE  BOSTON  FRIGATE  ^ 

ON    LEAVING   HALIFAX   FOB   ENGLAND,   OCTOBBB,    1804 
NooTOv  irpo^acrif  ^Xvieepov.    FlNDAH,  Pf^/t.  4. 

With  triumph  this  morning,  oh  Boston  !    I  hail 

The  stir  of  thy  deck  and  the  spread  o!  thy  sail, 

For  they  tell  me  I  soon  shall  he  wafted,  in  thee. 

To  the  flourishing  isle  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

And  that  chill  Nova-Scotia's  unpromising  strand* 

Is  the  last  I  shall  tread  of  American  land. 

Well — peace  to  the  land !    may  her  sons  know,  at  length, 

That  in  high-minded  honour  lies  Uberty^s  strength. 

That  though  man  be  as  free  as  the  fetterless  wind. 

As  the  wantonest  air  that  the  north  can  unbind. 

Yet,  if  health  do. not  temper  and  sweeten  the  blast. 

If  no  harvest  of  mind  ever  sprung  where  it  pass'd,   • 

Then  unblest  is  such  freedom,  and  baleful  its  might, — 

Free  only  to  ruin,  and  strong  but  to  blight ! 

Farewell  to  the  few  I  have  left  with  regret ; 
May  they  sometimes  recall^  what  I  cannot  forget. 
The  delight  of  those  evenings, — ^too  brief  a  delight  1 
When  in  oonverse  and  eong  we  have  stol'n  on  the  night ; 
When  they've  ask'd  me  the  manners,  the  mind,  or  the  mien 
Of  some  bard  I  had  known  or  Bome  chief  I  had*  seen. 
Whose  glory,  though  distant,  they  long  had  ador'd, 
Whose  name  had  oft  hallow' d  the  wine-cup  tliey  pour'd 
And  still  as,  with  sympathy  humble  but  true, 
I  have  told  of  each  bright  son  of  fame  all  I  knew. 
They  have  listen' d,  and  sigh'd  that  the  powerful  stream 
Of  America's  empire  should  pass,  like  a  dream. 
Without  leaving  one  relic  of  genius,  to  say 
How  sublime  was  the  tide  which  had  vanish'd  away : 
Farewell  to  the  few — though  we  never  may  meet 
On  this  planet  again,  it  is  soothing  and  sweet 
To  think  that,  whenever  my  song  or  my  name 
Shall  recur  to  their  ear,  they'll  recall  me  the  same 
I  have  been  to  them  now,  young,  unthoughtful,  and  blest. 
Ere  hope  had  deceiv'<d  me  or  sorrow  deprest. 

But,  Douglas !    while  thus  I  recall  to  my  mind 
The  elect  of  the  land  we  shall  soon  leave  behind, 
I  can  read  in  the  weather-wise  glance  of  thine  eye. 
As  it  follows  the  rack  flitting  over  the  sky, 
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1  Commanded  by  Captain  J.  E.  Douglas,  with 
whom  I  returned  to  England,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  many,  many  kindnesses.  In 
truth,  I  should  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  my 
friend  Douglas,  and^  at  the  same  time,  do  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings  of  gratitude,  did  I 
attempt  to  say  how  much  I  owe  to  him. 

2  Sir  John  Wentworth,  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany 
him  on  his  visit  to  the  College,  which  tlicy 
have  lately  established  at  Windsor,  about  forty 


miles  from  Halifax,  and  I  was  indeed  most 
pleasantly  siu-prised  by  the  beauty  and.  fertility 
of  the  country  which  opened  upon  us  after  the 
bleak  and  rocky  wildemeaa  by  which  Hnli-fiaiT 
is  surrounded.— I  was  told  that,  in  travelling 
onwards,  we  should  find  the  soil  and  the 
scenery  improve,  and  it  gave  me  much  ]]Jeasuro 
to  know  that  the  worthy  Governor  has  by  no 
means  such  an  iruiuiabile  regntim  as  1  was,  at 
fii'st  sight,  inclined  to  believe. 
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That  the  faint  coming  breeze  will  be  fair  for  our  flight, 

And  shall  steal  Us  away,  ere  the  falling  of  night.  40 

Dear  Douglas !   thou  knowest,  with  thee  by  my  side, 

With  thy  friendship  to  soothe  me,  thy  courage  to  guide. 

There  is  not  a  bleak  isle  in  those  summerless  seas. 

Where  the  day  comes  in  darkness,  or  shines  but  to  freeze* 

Not  a  tract  of  the  line,  not  a  barbarous  shore. 

That  I  could  not  with  patience,  with  pleasure  explore ! 

Oh  think  then  how  gladly  I  follow  thee  now. 

When  Hope  smooths  the  billowy  path  of  our  prow. 

And  each,  prosperous  sigh  of  the  west-springing  wind 

Takes  me  nearer  the  home  where  my  heart  is  inshdu'ds  ^^ 

Where  the  smile  of  a  ^ther  shall  meet  me  again. 

And  the  tears  of  a  mother  turn  bliss  into  pain ; 

Where  the  kind  voice  of  sisters  shall  steal  to  my  heart. 

And  ask  it,  in  sighs,  how  we  ever  could  part  ? — 

But  see ! — the  bent  top-sails  are  ready  to  swell — 
To  the  boat — I  am  with  thee — Columbia,  farewell ! 


CORRUPTION  AND   INTOLERANCE 

TWO  POEMS 

ADDRESSED  TO  AN  ENGLISHMAN  BY  AN  IRISHMAN 

PREFACE 

In  the  first  of  the  two  following  Poems,  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  in  language  which  has  sometimes  been  employed  by  Tory  writers, 
aad  which  is  therefore  neither  very  new  nor  popular.  But  however  an  English- 
man might  be  reproached  with  ingratitude,  for  depreciating  the  merits  and  results 
of  a  measurei- which  be  is  taught  to  regard  as  the  source  of  his  liberties — however 
ungrateful  it  might  appear  in  Alderman  B — rch  to  question  for  a  moment  the 
purity  of  that  prions  era,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  seasoning  of  so  many 
orations — ^yet  an  Irishman,  who  has  none  of  these  obligations  to  acknowledge ; 
to  whose  country  the  Revolution  brought  nothing  but  injury  and  insult,  and  who 
recollects  that  the  book  of  Molyneuz  was  burned,  by  order  of  William's  Whig 
Parliament,  for  daring  to  extend  to  unfortunate  Ireland  those  principles  on  which 
the  Revolution  was  professedly  founded — an  Irishman  may  be  allowed  to  criticise 
fieely  the  measures  of  that  period,  without  exposing  himself  either  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  ingratitude,  or  to  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  any  Popish  remains 
of  Jacobitifim.  No  nation,  it  is  true,  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  oppor* 
tunity  of  establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever  than  the  conjuncture  of 
Eighty-eight  presented  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  disgraceful 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded  the  national  character. 
The  bold  notions  of  popular  right,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  struggles  between 
Charles  the  First  and  ms  Parliament,  were  gradually  supplanted  by  those  slavish 
doctrines  for  which  Lord  H — ^kesb — ry  eulogises  the  churchmen  of  that  period ; 
and  as  the  Reformation  had  happened  too  soon  for  the  purity  of  religion,  so  the 
Revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Its  advantages  accordingly 
were  for  the  most  part  specious  and  transitory,  while  the  evils  which  it  entailed 
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Frankly  avow'd  his  bold  enslaving  plan. 

And  claimed  a  right  from  God  to  trample  man ! 

But  Luther* s  schism  had  too  much  rous'd  mankind 

For  Hampden*s  truths  to  linger  long  behind ; 

Nor  then,  when  king-like  popes  had  fallen  so  low» 

Could  pope-like  kings  escape  the  levelling  blow. 

That  ponderous  sceptre  (in  whose  place  we  bow 

To  the  light  talisman  of  influence  now). 

Too  gross,  too  visible  to  work  the  spell 

Which  modern  power  performs,  in  fragments  fell :  50 

In  fragments  lay,  till,  patch' d  and  pamted  o'er 

With  Seur-de-ljTS,  it  shone  and  scourg'd  once  more. 

*Twas  then,  my  friend,  thy  kneeling  nation  qnaff'd 
Long,  long  and  deep,  the  churchman's  opiate  draught 
Of  passive,  prone  ooedienoe — then  took  flight 
All  sense  of  man's  true  dignity  and  right; 
And  Britons  slept  so  sluggish  in  their  chain. 
That  Freedom's  watch- voice  call'd  almost  in  vain. 
Oh  England  I    England  I    what  a  chance  was  thine, 
When  the  last  tyrant  of  that  iU-starr'd  line  60 

Fled  from  his  sullied  crown,  and  left  thee  free 
To  found  thy  own  eternal  liberty ! 
How  nobly  high,  in  that  propitious  hour. 
Might  patriot  hands  have  rais'd  the  triple  tower 
Of  British  freedom,  on  a  rook  divine 
Which  neither  force  could  storm  nor  treachery  mine  I 
But,  no — the  luminous,  the  lofty  plan. 
Like  mighty  Babel,  seem'd  too  bold  for  man ; 
The  curse  of  jarring  tongues  again  was  given 
To  thwart  a  work  which  raised  men  nearer  heaven.  70 

While  Tories  marr'd  what  Whigs  had  scarce  begun. 
While  Whigs  undid  what  Whigs  themselves  had  done^ 
The  hour  was  lost,  and  William,  with  a  smile, 
Saw  Freedom  weeping  o'er  the  unfinished  pile ! 

Hence  all  the  ills  you  soffer, — hence  remain 
Such  galling  fragments  of  that  fendal  chain. 
Whose  links,  around  you  by  the  Norman  flung, 
Though  loos' d  and  broke  so  often,  still  have  clung. 
Hence  sly  Prerogative,  like  Jove  of  old^ 

Has  turn'd  his  thunder  into  showers  of  gold,  80 

Whose  silent  courtship  wins  securer  joys. 
Taints  by  degrees,  and  ruins  without  noise. 
While  parliaments,  no  more  those  sacred  things 
Which  make  and  rule  the  destiny  of  kings, 
Like  loaded  dice  by  ministers  are  thrown. 
And  each  new  set  of  sharpers  cog  their  own. 
Hence  the  rich  oil,  that  from  the  Treasury  steals. 
Drips  smooth  o'er  all  the  Constitution's  wheels, 
Giving  the  old  machine  such  pliant  play. 

That  Court  and  Commons  jog  one  joltless  way,  90 

While  Wisdom  trembles  for  the  crazy  car. 
So  gilt,  so  rotten,  carrying  fools  so  tar ; 
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And  the  dap'd  pMfpfo,  hooriy  doomed  to  p«y 

Tha  Sims  that  hiihe  their  liberties  aw»T»— 

like  a  yooog  eegie,  who  hm»  leot  hie  uuaie 

To  fledge  the  ihot  by  wUeh  he  meets  his  doom. 

See  their  own  fesfchecs  plook'dy  to  wing^  the  dart 

Which  rank  cociwptioB  destines  for  their  heart  I 

But  soft !   inBthinkff  I  hear  thee  proudi^  asy 

*  What !   diall  I  listen  to  the  impioos  lay,  loo 

That  dares,  with  Tory  licence,  to  profane 

The  bright  beqnests  of  Wiffiam'a  glorious  reign  T 

Shall  the  great  wisdom  of  our  patriot  sires, 

Whom  H — wks — b — ^y  quotes  and  sayouiy  B — rch  admires. 

Be  slanderM  thus  I    Shall  honest  St — ^le  agree 

With  virtuous  R — se  to  call  us-  pure  and  free, 

Yet  fail  to  prove  it !    Shall  our  patent  pair 

Of  wise  state-poets  waste  their  words  in  air. 

And  P — e  unheeded  breathe  his  prosperous  strain, 

And  C — nn — ng  take  ^  peopU*a  stnjn  in  vain  ?  *  no 

The  people ! — ah,  that  freedom's  form  should  stay 
Where  Freedom's  spirit  Ions  hath  passM  awayt 
That  a  false  smile  should  piav  around  the  dead. 
And  flush  the  features  when  tne  soul  hath  fled  t 
When  Rome  had  lost  her  virtue  with  her  rights, 
When  her  foul  tyrant  sat  on  Capreae's  heists 
Amid  his  ruffian  spies,  and  doom'd  to  deatk 
Each  noble  name  they  blasted  with  their  breath,- 
Even  then,  (in  mockery  of  that  golden  time, 
When  the  Republic  rose  revered,  sublime,  120 

And  her  proud  sons,  diffus*d  from  zone  to  zone. 
Gave  kings  to  every  nation  but  their  own,) 
Even  then  ilm  senate  and  tiie  tribunes  stood. 
Insulting  marks,  to  show  how  high  the  flood 
Of  Freedom  flowed*  in  glory's  iM^cone  day. 
And  how  it  ebb'd«f-^oc  ever  ebb'd  away  I 

Look  but  around — thAUgh  yet  a  tyrant's  sword 
Nor  haunts  our  sleep  nor  glitters  o^er  our  board. 
Though  blood  be  better  drawn,  by  modern  quaoks* 
With  Treasury  leeches  than  with  sword  or  axe ;  130 

Yet  say,  could  even  a  prostrate  tribune's  power, 
Or  a  mock  senate^  in  Rome's  servile  hour, 
Insult  so  much  the  olaimsv,  the  rights  of  man, 
As  doth  that  fetter'd  mob^  that  free  divaik. 
Of  noble  tools  and  honourable  kjaaves. 
Of  pension'd  patriots  and  priTileg'd  slaves  ;*- 
That  party-colour' d  mass,  which  nought  can  warm 
But  rank  corruption's  heat — whose  quicken' d  swaroL 
Spread  their  light  wings  in  Bribery's  golden  sky» 
Buzz  for  a  period,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  ; —  140 

That  greed v  vampire,  which  m)m  freedom's  tomb 
Comes  forth,  with  all  the  mimicry  of  bloom 
Upon  its  lifeless  cheek,  and  sucks  and  drains 
A  people's  blood  to  feed  its  putrid  veins  I 
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Thou  start*  st,  my  friend,  at  picture  drawn  so  dark — 
*  Is  there  no  light  ?  '    thou  ask  st — *  no  lingering  spark 
O!  ancient  fire  to  warm  us  ?     Lives  there  none, 
To  act  a  MarvelVs  part  ?  *  * — alas  !    not  one. 
To  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  tends. 
In  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  ends; 
Like  hardy  plants,  that  love  the  air  and  sky, 
When  out,  'twill  thrive — but  taken  in,  'twill  die! 


Not  bolder  truths  o!  sacred  Freedom  hung 
From  Sidney's  pen  or  burn'd  on  Fox's  tongue. 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market  night. 
While  yet  their  conscience,  as  their  purse,  is  light ; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  those 
Which,  dire  to  tell,  their  much-lov'd  country  owes. 
And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  prize  be  known. 
They  thwart  the  lung's  supplies  to  raise  their  own. 
But  bees,  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their  hum — 
So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb. 
And,  though  most  base  is  he  who,  'neath  the  shade 
Of  Freedom's  ensign  plies  corruption's  trade. 
And  makes  the  sacred  flag  he  dares  to  show 
His  passport  to  the  market  of  her  foe. 
Yet,  yet,  I  own,  so  venerably  dear 
Are  Freedom's  grave  old  anthems  to  my  ear. 
That  I  enjoy  them,  though  by  traitors  sung* 
And  reverence  Scripture  even  from  Satan's  tongue. 
Nay,  when  the  constitution  has  expir'd, 
I'll  have  such  men,  like  Irish  wakers,  hir'd 
To  chant  old  *  Habeas  Corpus '  by  its  side. 
And  ask,  in  purchas'd  ditties,  why  it  died  ? 

See  yon  smooth  lord,  whom  nature's  plastic  pains 
Would  seem  to've  fashion' d  for  those  Eastern  reigns 
When  eunuchs  flourish' d,  and  such  nerveless  things 
As  men  rejected  were  the  chosen  of  Kings ; — 
Even  Ae,  forsooth,  (oh  fraud,  of  all  the  worst !) 
Dar'd'  to  assume  the  patriot's  name  at  first — 
Thus  Pitt  began,  and  thus  begin  his  apes ; 
Thus  devils,  when  first  rais'd,  take  pleasing  shapes. 
But  oh,  poor  Ireland  !    if  revenge  be  sweet 
For  centuries  of  wrong,  for  dark  deceit 
And  with' ring  insult — for  the  Union  thrown 
Into  thy  bitter  cup,*  when  that  alone 
Of  slavery's  draught  was  wanting — if  for  this 
Kevenge  be  sweet,  thou  luist  that  daemon's  bliss ; 
For,  sure,  'tis  more  than  hell's  revenge  to  see 
That  England  trusts  the  men  who've  ruin'd  thee ; — 
That,  in  these  awful  days,  when  every  hour 
Creates  some  new  or  blasts  some  ancient  power. 
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1  Andrew  Marvell,  the  honest  opposer  of  the 
court  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  last  member  of  parliament  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mode,  took  wages  from 
his  constituents.    The  Commons  have,  since 


then,  much  changed  their  pay-masters. — See 
the  State  Poems  for  some  rude  but  spirited  effu- 
sions of  Andrew  Mai*vcl1. 
*  *  And  in  the  cup  an  Union  sliall  be  thrown.' 

Hamlet, 
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When  proud  lbpoleoa»  like  tfa^  eaduAted  diield^ 

Whose  light  compell'd  each  wond'ring  foe  to  yrald. 

With  batoCuI  Ivstre  bliiids  the  tenTO  aod  iiee. 

And  djtzzks  £ur(^  into  slavery, — 

That,  in  this  hour,  when  patriot  seal  should  gnide^ 

When  Mind  should  rule,  and — Fox  dwiild  not  hare  died» 

All  that  deT<»ted  England  oaa  oppose 

To  enemies  made  fiends  and  Irioids  made  foes,  200 

Is  the  cank  refnaei,  the  despis'd  remains 

Of  that  unpitying  power,  idiose  whips  and  chains 

Drove  Ireland  first  to  tnm,  witdi  haxlot  glance, 

Tow'rds  other  shores,  and  woo  th'  embrace  o£  Franee  ;.—- 

Those  hack'd  and  tainted  tools,  so  foully  fit 

For  the  grand  artizan  ol  mischief  P — tt. 

So  useless  ever  but  in  vile  employ. 

So  weak  to  save,  so  vigorous  to  destroy — 

Such  are  the  men  that  guard  thy  threaten*d  shore. 

Oh  England !   sinking  England  I  Doast  no  moce.  210 
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'This  clamoor,  wkick  pretends ta be  nlsed  fMr  th«  evhty  of  religion,  has  almost  worn  out 
he  very  appearance  of  it,  and  reo46i*ed  u&fiot  oaly  tlie  most  divided  but  the  most  immoral 
>eoplo  upon  the  £sice  of  the  earth.*— Aonisoir,  Freelioldtr,  Do.  37. 

Start  not,  my  friend,  nor  think  the  muse  will  stain 

Her  classic  fingers  with  the  dust  profane 

Of  BuHs,  Decrees,  and  aD  those  thund*ring  8ctx>ll8, 

Which  took  such  freedom  once  with  royal  souls. 

When  heaven  was  yet  the  pope's  exchidve  trade, 

And  kings  were  damned  as  fast  as  now  they're  ma^. 

No,  no    let  D — gen — ^n  search  the  papal  chair* 

For  fragrant  treasures  long  forgotten  there; 

And,  as  the  witch  of  sunkss  Lapland  thinks 

That  little  swarthy  gnomes  delight  in  stinks,  10 

Iiet  sallow  P — re — v — 1  snuff  up  the  gale 

Which  wizard  D — gen — n*s  gathered  sweets  exhale. 

Enough  for  me,  wtoso  heart  has  learn' d  to  scorn 

Bigots  alike  in  Rome  or  England  bora. 

Who  loathe  the  venom,  whencesoe*er  it  springs, 

From  popes  or  lawyers,  pe.stry-cooks  or  kings, — 

Enough  for  me  to  laugh  and  weep  by  turns. 

As  mirth  {nrovokes,  or  indignation  bums, 

As  C^nn — ng  vapours,  or  as  France  succeeds. 

As  H — wk — A/ry  ]^;o6es,  or  as  Ireland  bleeds  I  20 

And  thou,  my  friend,  if,  in  these  headlong  days, 
When  bigot  Zeal  her  drunken  antics  plays 
So  near  a  precipice^  that  men  ^e  while 
Look  breathless  on  and  shudder  while  they  smile — 

1  The  magician's  shield  in  Ariosto : 

t:  tolta  per  vei  tti  dello  splendore 

La  libcrtate  a  loro.  Cant,  f, 

•  The  *  Sella  Stercoran'a '  of  the  popes. 

p3 
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If,  in  such  fearful  days,  thou' It  dare  to  look 

To  hapless  Ireland,  to  this  rankling  nook 

Which  Heaven  hath  freed  from  poisonous  things  in  vain, 

While  G — ff — rd's  tongue  and  M — sgr — ve's  pen  remain — 

If  thou  hast  yet  no  golden  blinkers  got 

To  shade  thine  eyes  from  this  devot^  spot,  30 

Whose  wrongs,  though  blazon' d  o'er  the  world  they  be. 

Placemen  alone  are  privileged  not  to  see — 

Oh !   turn  awhile,  and,  though  the  shamrock  wreathes 

My  homely  harp,  yet  shall  the  song  it  breathes 

Of  Ireland's  slavery,  and  of  Ireland's  woes. 

Live,  when  the  memory  of  her  tyrant  foes 

Shall  but  exist,  all  future  knaves  to  warn. 

Embalm' d  in  hate  and  canonised  by  scorn. 

When  C — stl — r — gh,  in  sleep  still  more  profound 

Than  his  own  opiate  tongue  now  deals  around,  40 

Shall  wait  th'  impeachment  of  that  awful  day 

Which  even  his  practis'd  hand  can't  bribe  away. 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  wert  thou  but  near  me  now. 
To  see  how  Spring  lights  up  on  Erin's  brow 
Smiles  that  shine  out,  unconquerably  fair. 
Even  through  the  blood-marks  left  by  C — md — ^n  there,— 
Could' st  thou  but  see  what  verdure  paints  the  sod 
Which  none  but  tyrants  and  their  slaves  have  trod. 
And  didst  thou  know  the  spirit,  kind  and  brave. 
That  warms  the  soul  of  each  insulted  slave,  50 

Who,  tir'd  with  struggling,  sinks  beneath  his  lot. 
And  seems  by  all  but  watchful  France  forgot — 
Thy  heart  would  burn — yes,  even  thy  Pittite  heart 
Would  burn,  to  think  that  such  a  blooming  part 
Of  the  world's  garden,  rich  in  nature's  charms. 
And  fiU'd  with  social  souls  and  vigorous  arms. 
Should  be  the  victim  of  that  canting  crew. 
So  smooth,  so  godly, — yet  so  deviUsh  too ; 
Who,  arm'd  at  once  with  prayer-books  and  with  whips. 
Blood  on  their  hands,  and  Scripture  on  their  lips,  60 

OPyrants  by  creed,  and  torturers  by  text, 
Make  this  life  hell,  in  honour  of  the  next  I 
Your  R — desd — les,  P — re — v — Is, — ^great,  glorious  Heaven, 
If  I'm  presumptuous,  be  my  tongue  forgiven. 
When  here  I  swear,  by  my  soul's  hope  of  rest, 
I'd  rather  have  been  born,  ere  man  was  blest 
With  the  pure  dawn  of  Revelation's  light. 
Yes, — rather  plunge  me  back  in  Pagan  night, 
And  take  my  chance  with  Socrates  for  bliss. 

Than  be  the  Christian  of  a  faith  like  this,  70 

Which  builds  on  heavenly  cant  its  earthly  sway. 
And  in  a  convert  mourns  to  lose  a  prey ; 
Which  grasping  human  hearts  with  double  hold, — 
Like  Danae's  lover  mixing  god  and  gold, — 
Corrupts  both  state  and  church,  and  makes  an  oath 
The  knave  and  atheist's  passport  into  both ; 
Which,  while  it  dooms  dissenting  souls  to  know 
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Nor  bliss  above  nor  liberty  below. 

Adds  the  slave's  suffering  to  the  sinner's  fear. 

And,  lest  he  'scape  hereafter,  racks  him  here !  80 

But  no — ^far  other  faith,  far  milder  beams 

Of  heavenly  justice  warm  the  Christian's  dreams; 

His  creed  is  writ  on  Mercy's  page  above. 

By  the  pure  hands  of  all-atoning  Love; 

He  weeps  to  see  abus'd  Religion  twine 

Round  Tyranny's  coarse  brow  her  wreath  divine; 

And  Ae,  while  round  him  sects  and  nations  raise 

To  the  one  God  their  varying  notes  of  praise. 

Blesses  each  voice,  whate*er  its  tone  may  be. 

That  serves  to  swell  the  general  harmony.  ^ 

Such  was  the  spirit,  gently,  grandly  bright. 
That  fill'd,  oh  Fox  !    thy  peaceful  soul  with  light ; 
While  free  and  spacious  as  that  ambient  air 
Which  folds  our  planet  in  its  circling  care. 
The  mighty  sphere  of  thy  transparent  mind 
Embrac  d  the  worid,  and  breath  d  for  all  mankind. 
Last  of  the  great,  farewell ! — yet  not  the  last — 
Though  Britain's  sunshine  hour  with  thee  be  past, 
lerne  still  one  ray  of  glory  gives. 
And  feels  but  hafi  thy  loss  while  Grattan  lives.  100 


APPENDIX 

To  the  foregoing  Poem,  as  first  published,  were  subjoined,  in  the  shape  of  a  Note, 
or  Appendix,  the  following  remarks  on  the  History  and  Music  of  Ireland.  This 
fragment  was  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  a  Preface  to  the  Irish  Melodies  ; 
but  afterwards,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  was  thrown  aside. 
.  .......t. 

Our  history,  for  many  centuries  past,  is  creditable  neither  to  our  neighbours 
nor  ourselves,  and  ought  not  to  be  read  by  any  Irishman  who  wishes  either  to 
love  England  or  to  feel  proud  of  Ireland.  The  loss  of  independence  very  early 
debased  our  character ;  and  our  feuds  and  rebellions,  though  frequent  and 
ferocious,  but  seldom  displayed  that  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which 
the  pride  of  an  independent  monarchy  so  long  dignified  the  struggles  of  Scotland. 
It  is  true  this  island  has  given  birth  to  heroes  who,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  might  have  left  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  recollections  as 
dear  as  those  of  a  Bruce  or  a  Wallace ;  but  success  was  wanting  to  consecrate 
resistance,  their  cause  was  branded  with  the  disheartening  name  of  treason,  and 
their  oppressed  country  was  such  a  blank  among  nations,  that,  like  the  adven- 
tures of  those  woods  which  Rinaldo  wished  to  explore,  the  fame  of  their  actions 
was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  place  where  they  achieved  them. 

Errando  in  quelli  boschi 

Trovar  potria  strane  avventure  e  molte. 
Ma  come  i  luoghi  i  fatti  ancor  son  foschi, 
Che  non  se  n'  ha  notizia  le  piii  volte. 

Hence  is  it  that  the  annals  of  Ireland,  through  a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years, 
exhibit  not  one  of  those  shining  names,  not  one  of  those  themes  of  national 
pride,  from  which  poetry  borrows  her  noblest  inspiration ;  and  that  history, 
which  ought  to  be  the  richest  garden  of  the  Muse,  yields  no  growth  to  her  in  this 
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hapless  island  but  cypress  and  weeds.  In  truth,  the  poet  who  would  embellish 
his  song  with  allusions  to  Irish  names  and  events,  must  be  contented  to  seek 
them  in  those  early  periods  when  our  character  was  yet  unalloyed  and  original, 
before  the  impolitic  craft  of  our  conquerors  had  divided,  weakened^  and  disgraced 
us.  The  sole  traits  of  heroism,  indeed,  which  he  can  venture  at  this  day  to 
commemorate,  either  with  safety  to  himself,  or  honour  to  his  country,  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  native  monarehs  of  Irelaiid  displayed 
and  fostered  virtues  worthy  of  a  better  age ;  when  our  Malaohies  wore  around 
their  necks  collars  of  gold  which  they  had  won  in  single  combat  from  the  invader,^ 
and  our  Briens  deserved  and  won  the  warm  affections  of  a  people  b^  exhibiting 
all  the  most  estimable  qualities  of  a  king.  It  may  be  said  that  the  magic  of 
tradition  has  shed  a  charm  over  this  renK>te  period,  to  which  it  is  m  reality  but 
little  entitled,  and  that  most  of  the  pictures,  which  we  dwell  on  so  fondly,  of  days 
when  this  island  was  distinguished  amidst  the  gloom  of  Europe,  by  the  sanctity 
of  her  morals,  the  spirit  of  her  knighthood,  and  the  polish  of  her  schools,  are 
little  more  than  the  inventions  of  national  partiality, — that  bright  but  spurious 
offspring  which  vanity  engenders  upon  ignorance,  and  with  which  the  first 
records  of  every  people  abound.  But  the  sceptic  is  scarcely  to  be  envied  who 
would  pause  for  stronger  proofs  than  we  already  possess  of  the  early  glories  of 
Ireland;  and  were  even  the  veracity  of  all  these  proofs  surrendered,  yet  who 
would  not  fly  to  such  flattering  fictions  from  the  sad  degrading  truths  wnich  the 
history  of  later  times  presents  to  us  ? 

The  language  of  sorrow,  however,  is,  in  general,  best  suited  to  out  Music,  and 
with  themes  of  this  nature  the  poet  may  be  amply  supplied.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  our  annals  that  will  not  furnish  him  a  subject,  and  while  the  national 
Muse  of  other  countries  adorns  her  temple  proudly  with  trophies  of  the  past,  in 
Ireland  her  melancholy  altar,  like  the  shrine  of  Pity  at  Athens,  is  to  be  known 
only  by  the  tears  that  are  shed  upon  it ;   *  Itterymis  aUaria  sydarU.^  ^ 

There  is  a  well-known  story,  related  ol  the  Antiochians  under  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  whieh  is  not  only  honourable  to  the  powers  oi  music  in  general,  but 
which  apj^es  so  peculiarly  to  the  mournful  melodies  of  Ireland,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  introducing  it  here. — The  piety  of  Theodosius  would 
have  been  admirable,  had  it  not  been  stained  with  intolerance ;  but  under  his 
reign  was,  I  b^eve,  first  set  the  example  of  a  disqualifyii^  penal  code  eaacted 
by  Christians  against  Christians.  Whether  his  interference  with  the  religion  <^ 
the  Antiochians  had  any  share  in  the  alienation  of  their  loyalty  is  not  expressly 
ascertained  by  historians ;  but  severe  edicts,  heavy  taxation,  and  the  rapacity 
and  insolence  of  the  men  whom  he  sent  to  govern  them,  sufficiently  aeoount  for 
the  discontents  of  a  warm  and  susceptible  people.  Repentance  soon  followed  the 
crimes  into  which  their  impatience  had  hurried  them  ;  but  the  vengeaoce  of  the 
Emperor  was  implacable,  and  punnhments  of  the  most  dreadful  nature  hung 
over  the  city  of  Antioch,  whose  devoted  inhabitants,  totally  resigned  to  despon- 
dence, wandered  through  the  streets  and  public  assembl^iesy  giving  utteraaace  to 
their  grief  in  dirges  oi  the  most  touching  lamentation.  At  length,  Flavianus, 
their  bishop,  whom  they  had  sent  to  intercede  with  Theodosius,  finding  all  his 
entreaties  coldly  rejected,  adopted  the  expedient  of  teaching  these  songs  of 
sorrow  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  to  the 
minstrels  who  performed  for  the  Emperor  at  table.  The  heart  of  Theodosius 
could  not  resist  this  appeal ;  tears  fell  fast  into  his  cup  while  he  listened,  and  the 
Antiochians  were  forgiven. — Surely,  if  music  ever  spoke  the  misfortunes  of 
a  people,  or  could  ever  conciliate  forgiveness  for  their  errors,  the  music  of  Ireland 
ought  to  possess  those  powers, 

1  See  Warner's  HiiUory  oflrelimd,  roh  i.  book  ix.  *  Statins,  TInhaid.  lib.  xii. 


THE  SCEPTIC 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SATIRE 

No/mov  wavTiav  paa-tKta,    PnrDAR,  ap.  Herodot.  lib.  iii. 

PREFACE 

The  Sceptical  Philosophy  of  the  Ancieots  has  been  no  less  misrepresented  than 
the  Epicurean.  Pyrrho  may  perhaps  have  carried  it  to  rather  an  irrational 
excess ; — but  we  must  not  believe,  with  Beattie,  all  the  absurdities  imputed  to 
this  philosopher ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrines  of  the  school,  as 
explained  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  are  far  more  suited  to  the  wants  and  inBrmities 
of  numan  reason,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  the  mild  virtues  of  humility  and 
patience,  than  any  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  preceded  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  Sceptics  may  be  said  to  hav«  held  a  middle  path 
between  the  Dogmatists  and  Academicians ;  the  former  of  whom  boasted  that 
they  had  attained  the  truth,  while  the  latter  denied  that  any  attainable  truth 
existed.  The  Sceptics,  however,  without  either  asserting  or  denying  its  exis- 
tence, professed  to  be  modestly  and  anxiously  in  search  of  it ;  or,  ae  St.  Augustine 
expresses  it,  in  his  liberal  tract  against  the  Manichaeans,  *  nemo  nostrum  dicat 
jam  se  invenisse  veritatem ;  sic  eam  quaeramus  quasi  ab  utrisque  nesciatur.'  ^ 
From  this  habit  of  impartial  investigation,  and  the  necessity  which  it  imposed 
upon  them,  of  studying  not  only  every  system  of  philosophy,  but  every  art  and 
science,  which  professed  to  lay  its  basis  in  truth,  they  necessarily  took  a  wider 
range  of  erudition,  and  were  far  more  travelled  in  the  regions  of  philosophy  than 
those  whom  conviction  or  bigotry  had  domesticated  in  any  particular  system. 
It  required  all  the  learning  of  dogmatism  to  overthrow  the  dogmatism  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  Sceptics  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  this  respect,  that  ancient 
incendiary,  who  stole  from  the  altar  the  fire  with  which  he  destroyed  the  temple. 
This  advantage  over  all  the  other  sects  is  allowed  to  them  even  by  Lipsius,  whose 
treatise  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgo  Hallensis  will  sufficiently  save  him  from  all 
suspicion  of  scepticism.  *  Lahore,  ingenio,  memoria,'  he  says^  *  supra  omnes 
pene  philosophos  fuisse. — Quid  nonne  omnia  aliorum  secta  tenere  deouerunt  et 
inquirere,  si  poterunt  refellere  ?  res  dicit.  Konne  orationes  varias,  raras,  subtiles 
invenire  ad  tam  receptas,  claras,  certas  (ut  videbatur)  senteptias  evertendas  ?  ' 
&o.,  &c. — Mamfduct.  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic  Dissert.  4. 

Between  the  scepticism  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems  the  great  difference 
is,  that  the  former  doubted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  as  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,*  whue  the  latter  investigate  for 
thepurpose>  of  doubting,  as  may  be  seen  through  most  of  the  philosophical  works 
of  Hume.'  Indeed,  the  Pyrrhonism  of  latter  days  is  not  only  more  subtle  than 
that  of  antiquity,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency. 
The  happiness  of  a  Christian  depends  so  essentially  upon  his  belief,  that  it  is  but 
natural  he  should  feel  alarm  at  the  progress  of  doubt,  lest  it  should  steal  by 


1  Lib.  contra  Epist.  Mankhaei  quam  vocant 
Fiindamenti,  Op.  Paris,  torn.  vi. 

^  E<rT(  Bt  TOt«  evfropi7<rai  fiovkoiievot^  wpovpyov 
TO  Siawopria'ai  Kakia^.—Metaphys.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

'  Neither  Hume,  however,  nor  Berkeley,  are 


to  be  judged  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
Bea4;tie,  whose  book,  however  amiably  in- 
tended, puts  forth  a  most  unphilosophical  ap- 
peal to  popular  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  is 
a  continued  petitio  principH  throughout. 
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degrees  into  that  region  from  which  he  is  most  interested  in  excluding  it,  and 
poison  at  last  the  very  spring  of  his  consolation  and  hope.  Still,  however,  the 
abuses  of  doubting  ought  not  to  deter  a  philosophical  mind  from  indulging  mildly 
and  rationally  in  its  use  ;  and  there  is  nothing,  surely,  more  consistent  with  the 
meek  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  that  humble  scepticism  which  professes  not  to 
extend  its  distrust  beyond  the  circle  of  human  pursuits,  and  the  pretensions  of 
human  knowledge.  A  follower  of  this  school  may  be  among  the  readiest  to  admit 
the  claims  of  a  superintending  Intelligence  upon  his  faith  and  adoration  :  it  is 
only  to  the  wisdom  of  this  weak  world  that  he  refuses,  or  at  least  delays,  his 
assent ; — it  is  only  in  passing  through  the  shadow  of  earth  that  his  mind  under- 
goes the  eclipse  of  scepticism.  No  follower  of  Pyrrho  has  ever  spoken  more 
strongly  against  the  dogmatists  than  St.  Paul  himself,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  Ecclesiastes  and  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  justify  our  utmost  diffidence  in  all  that  human  reason  originates.  Even 
the  Sceptics  of  antiquity  refrained  carefully  from  the  mysteries  of  theology,  and, 
in  entering  the  temples  of  religion,  laid  aside  their  philosophy  at  the  porch. 
Sextus  Empiricus  thus  declares  the  acquiescence  of  his  sect  in  tne  general  belief 
of  a  divine  and  fore-knowing  Power :  T<^  n€v  fii^  KarajcoKovdovvrts  aSo^aaroK 
ipafjify  €ivcu  6€0vs,  tcai  a^fiofxtv  6(ovi  tccu  vpoPO€iu  avrovs  <l>afitv,^  In  short,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  this  rational  and  well  regulated  scepticism  is  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Schools  that  can  safely  be  selected  as  a  handmaid  for  Piety.  He  who  dis- 
trusts the  light  of  reason,  will  be  the  first  to  follow  a  more  luminous  guide  ;  and 
if,  with  an  ardent  love  for  truth,  he  has  sought  her  in  vain  through  the  ways  of 
this  life,  he  will  but  turn  with  the  more  hope  to  that  better  worM,  where  aU  is 
simple,  true,  and  everlasting  :  for,  there  is  no  parallax  at  the  zenith  ; — it  is  only 
near  our  troubled  horizon  that  objects  deceive  us  into  vague  and  erroneous 
calculations. 
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As  the  gay  tint,  that  decks  the  vernal  rose, 

Not  in  the  flower,  but  in  our  vision  glows ; 

As  the  ripe  flavour  of  Falemian  tides 

Not  in  the  wine,  but  in  our  taste  resides ; 

So  when,  with  heartfelt  tribute,  we  declare 

That  Marco's  honest  and  that  Susan's  fair, 

'Tis  in  our  minds,  and  not  in  Susan's  eyes 

Or  Marco's  life,  the  worth  or  beauty  lies : 

For  she,  in  flat-nos'd  China,  would  appear 

As  plain  a  thing  as  Lady  Anne  is  here ;  lO 

And  one  light  joke  at  rich  Loretto's  dome 

Would  rank  good  Marco  with  the  damn'd  at  Rome. 

There's  no  deformity  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  'tis  not  somewhere  thought  a  charm,  a  grace; 
No  foul  reproach,  that  may  not  steal  a  beam 
From  other  suns,  to  bleach  it  to  esteem. 
Ask,  who  is  wise  ? — you'll  find  the  self -same  man 
A  sage  in  France,  a  madman  in  Japan ; 
And  Itere  some  head  beneath  a  mitre  swells. 
Which  tJiere  had  tingled  to  a  cap  and  bells:  20 

1  Lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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Nay,  there  may  yet  some  monstrous  r^on  be. 
Unknown  to  Cook,  and  from  Napoleon  free. 
Where  C — stl — r — gh  would  for  a  patriot  pass. 
And  mouthing  M ve  scarce  be  deemed  an  ass ! 

'  List  not  to  reason  (Epicurus  cries). 
But  trust  the  senses,  there  conviction  lies' : 
Alas !    they  judge  not  by  a  purer  light. 
Nor  keep  their  fountains  more  untingM  and  bright : 
Habit  so  mars  them,  that  the  Russian  swain 

Will  sigh  for  train-oil,  while  he  sips  champagne ;  30 

And  health  so  rules  them,  that  a  fever's  heat 
Would  make  even  Sh — r— d — n  think  water  sweet. 

Just  as  the  mind  the  erring  sense  believes. 
The  erring  mind,  in  turn,  the  sense  deceives ; 
And  cold  disgust  can  find  but  wrinkles  there. 
Where  passion  fancies  all  that's  smooth  and  fair. 
P  *  *  *  ♦  ,  who  sees,  upon  his  pillow  laid, 
A  face  for  which  ten  thousancT  pounds  were  paid. 
Can  tell,  how  quick  before  a  jury  flies 
The  spell  that  mock'd  the  warm  seducer's  eyes.  40 

Self  is  the  medium  through  which  Judgment's  ray 
Can  seldom  pass  without  being  tum'd  astray. 
The  smith  of  Ephesus  thought  Dian's  shrine. 
By  which  his  craft  most  throve,  the  most  divine ; 
And  ev'n  the  true  faith  seems  not  half  so  true. 
When  link'd  with  one  good  living  as  with  two. 
Had  W — Ic — t  first  been  pensioned  by  the  throne» 
Kings  would  have  suffer' d  by  his  praise  alone ; 
And  P — ine  perhaps,  for  something  snug  per  ann., 
Had  laugh' d,  like  W — 11 — ^sley,  at  all  Rights  of  Man.  50 

But  'tis  not  only  individual  minds, — 
Whole  nations,  too,  the  same  delusion  blinds. 
Thus  England,  hot  from  Denmark's  smoking  meads. 
Turns  up  her  eves  at  Gallia's  guilty  deeds ; 
Thus,  self-pleas  d  still,  the  same  dishonouring  chain 
She  binds  in  Ireland,  she  would  break  in  Spain ; 
While  prais'd  at  distance,  but  at  home  forbid, 
Rebels  in  Cork  are  patriots  at  Madrid. 

If  Grotius  be  thy  guide,  shut,  shut  the  book, — 
In  force  alone  for  Laws  of  Nations  look.  60 

Let  sliipless  Danes  and  whining  yankees  dwell 
On  naval  rights,  with  Grotius  and  Vattel, 
While  C — bb — t's  pirate  code  alone  appears 
Sound  moral  sense  to  England  and  Algiers. 

Woe  to  the  Sceptic,  in  these  party  days, 
Who  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  puffs  of  praise ! 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  annual  fruits. 
No  fertile  sinecure  spontaneous  shoots ; 
Not  his  the  meed  that  crown' d  Don  H — kh — m's  rhyme, 
Nor  sees  he  e'er,  in  dreams  of  future  time,  70 
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Those  shadowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions  rise* 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen's  second-sighted  eyes. 
Yet  who,  that  looks  to  History's  damning  leaf, 
Where  Whig  and  Tory,  thiel  opposed  to  thief. 
On  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen, 
While  Freedom's  form  hangs  crucified  between — 
Who,  B — rd — tt,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  see, 
But  flies  from  hotft  to  Honesty  and  thee  ? 

If,  weary  of  the  world's  be  wild' ring  maze, 
Hopeless  of  finding,  throuch  its  weedy  ways. 
One  flower  of  truth,  the  busy  crowd  we  shun. 
And  to  the  shades  of  tranquil  learning  run. 
How  many  a  doubt  pursues !    how  oft  we  sigh. 
When  histories  charm,  to  think  that  histories  He ! 
That  all  are  grave  romances,  at  the  best. 
And  M-— flgr — ve's  ^  but  more  clumsy  than  the  rest 
By  Tory  Hume's*  seductive  page  beguiTd, 
We  fancy  Charles  was  just  and  Strafford  mild ; 
And  Fox  himself,  with  party  pencil,  draws 
Monmouth  a  hero,  *  for  the  good  old  cause ! ' 
Then,  rights  are  wrongs,  and  victories  are  defeats, 
As  French  or  English  pride  the  tale  repeats; 
And,  when  they  tell  Oorunna's  story  o'er, 
They'll  disagree  in  all,  but  honouring  Moore : 
Nay,  future  pens,  to  flatter  future  courts, 
May  cite  peiiiaps  the  Park-guns'  gay  reports. 
To  prove  that  England  triumph' d  on  the  mom 
Which  found  her  Junot's  jest  and  Europe's  scorn. 

In  Science,  too — how  many  a  system,  rais'd 
Like  Neva's  icy  domes,  awhile  hath  blaz'd 
With  lights  of  fancy  and  with  forms  of  pride. 
Then,  melting,  mingled  with  the  oblivious  tide ! 
Now  Earth  usurps  the  centre  of  the  sky. 
Now  Newton  puts  the  paltry  planet  by ; 
Now  whims  revive  beneath  Descartes's  pen, 
Which  now,  assail' d  by  Locke's,  expire  again. 
And  when,  perhaps,  in  pride  of  chemic  powers. 
We  think  the  keys  of  Nature's  kingdom  ours, 
Some  Davy's  magic  touch  the  dream  unsettles. 
And  turns  at  once  our  fklkalis  to  metals. 
Or,  should  we  roam,  in  metaphysic  maze. 
Through  fair-built  theories  of  former  days. 
Some  Dr — mm — d'  from  the  north,  more  ably  skill' d» 
Like  other  Goths,  to  ruin  than  to  build, 
Tramples  triumphant  through  our  fanes  o'erthrown, 
Nor  leaves  one  grace,  one  glory  of  his  own. 
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1  This  historian  of  the  Irish  rebellions  has 
outrun  even  his  predecessor  in  the  same  task, 
Sir  John  Temple,  for  -whose  clmracter  with 
respect  to  veracity  the  reader  may  consult 
Carte's  Collection  of  Ortnond's  Original  Ftuters, 
p.  207t    See  also  Dr.  Nalson*s  account  of  uim, 


in  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 
his  Hifiioric.  Collect, 

*  He  defends  Strafford's  conduct  as  'innocent 
and  even  laudable.' 

*  See  this  gentleman's  Academic  Questions. 
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Oh  Learning,  whatsoe'er  thy  pomp  and  boast, 
Unletter'd  minds  have  taught  and  charm' d  men  most. 
The  rude,  unread  Columbus  was  our  guide 
To  worlds,  which  learned  Laotantius  had  denied ; 
And  one  wild  Shakespeare,  following  Nature's  lights, 
l8  worth  whole  planets,  filFd  with  Stagyrites. 
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See  grav«  Theology,  when  once  she  etrays 
From  Revelation's  path,  what  tricks  she  plays ; 
What  various  heav'ns, — all  fit  for  bards  to  sing, — 
Have  churchmen  dream' d,  from  Papias  *  down  to  King  ! 
While  hell  itself,  in  India  nought  but  smoke,' 
In  Spain's  a,  furnace,  and  in  France — a  joke. 

Hail,  modest  Ignorance,  thou  goal  and  prize, 
Thou  last,  best  kilowledge  of  the  simply  wise ! 
Hail,  humble  Doubt,  when  error's  waves  are  past. 
How  sweet  to  reach  thy  shelter'd  port*  at  last, 
And,  there,  bv  changing  skies  nor  lur'd  nor  awed. 
Smile  at  the  battling  winds  that  roar  abroad. 
There  gentle  Charity,  who  knows  how  frail 
The  bark  of  Virtue,  even  in  summer's  gale. 
Sits  by  the  nightly  fire,  whose  beacon  glows 
For  aU  who  wander,  whetlier  friends  or  foes. 

There  Faith  retires,  and  keeps  her  white  sail  furl'd. 
Till  caird  to  spread  it  for  a  better  world ; 
While  Patience,  w-atohing  on  the  weedy  shore. 
And  mutely  waiting  till  the  storm  be  o'er. 
Oft  turns  to  Hope,  who  still  directs  her  eye 
To  some  blue  spot,  just  breaking  in  the  sky  ! 

Such  are  the  mild,  the  blest  ajBSOciates  given 
To  him  who  doubts, — and  trusts  in  nought  but  Heaven  i 
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>  Papias  liyed  about  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Gliilliastae,  whose  heaven  was  by 
no  nwans  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  xather  an 
anticijpation  of  the  Prophet  of  Hera*s  elysinin. 
See  £u8ebiu8,  BisL  EccUsiast,  lib.  ilL  cap.  83, 
and  Hieronym.  de  Scrivtor,  Ecelesiast.'-Trom  all 
I  can  find  m  these  authors  concerning  Papias, 
it  seems  hardly  fiair  to  impute  to  luin  those 


ci'oss  imaginations  in  which  the  believers  of 

the  sensual  millennium  indulged. 
«  King,  in  his  MorseU  nf  Cridcfsm,  vol.  i, 

supposes  the  sun  to  be  the  recepta^e  of  blessed 

spirits. 
3  The  Indians  call  hell '  the  House  of  Smoke.* 
*•  ^Ch6re  Sceptique,  douce  nature  de  mon 

ante,  et  Tunique  port  de  saint  a  une  esprit  qui 

aime  le  repos  1 '— Za  H^ie  ie  Yuuer, 


TWOPENNY  POST-BAG 

BY  THOMAS  BROWN,  THE  YOUNGER 

Elapsae  manibus  cecidere  tabellae.       Ovid. 

TO  STEPHEN  WOOLRICHE,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Woolriche, 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I  promised  (and  I  grieve  to  think  it  is 
almost  as  long  since  we  met)  to  dedicate  to  you  tlie  very  first  Book,  of  whatever 
size  or  kind,  I  should  publish.  Who  could  have  thought  that  so  many  years 
would  elapse,  without  my  giving  the  least  signs  of  life  upon  the  subject  of  this 
important  promise  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  a  volume  of  doggerel,  after 
all,  would  be  the  first  offering  that  Gratitude  would  lay  upon  the  shrine  of 
Friendship  ? 

If  you  continue,  however,  to  bo  as  much  interested  about  me  and  my  pursuits 
as  formerly,  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  ♦^hat  doggerel  is  not  my  only  occupation ; 
but  that  I  am  preparing  to  throw  my  name  to  the  Swans  of  the  Temple  of  Immor- 
tality,' leaving  it,  of  course,  to  the  said  Swans  to  determine,  whether  they  ever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  picking  it  from  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  Woolriche,  like  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  you  must 
judge  of  me  rather  by  my  faith  than  my  vx>rk8  ;  and  however  trifling  the  tribute 
which  I  here  offer,  never  doubt  the  fidelity  with  which  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 

Your  sincere  and 

attached  Friend, 

March  4,  1813.  THE  AUTHOR. 

PREFACE 

The  Bag,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are  selected,  was  dropped  by  a  Two- 
penny Postman  about  two  months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  who,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist  the 
private  researches  of  that  Institution,  immediately  took  it  to  his  employers,  and 
was  rewarded  handsomely  for  his  trouble.  Such  a  treasury  of  secrets  was  worth 
a  whole  host  of  informers  ;  and  accordingly,  like  the  Cupids  of  the  poet  (if  I  may 
use  so  profane  a  simile)  who  *  fell  at  odds  about  the  sweet- bag  of  a  bee/  *  those 
venerable  Suppressors  almost  fought  with  each  other  for  the  honour  and  delight 
of  first  ransacking  the  Post- Bag.  Unluckily,  however,  it  turned  out,  upon 
examination,  that  the  discoveries  of  profligacy  which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay 
chiefly  in  those  upper  regions  of  society,  which  their  well-bred  regulations  forbid 
them  to  molest  or  meddle  with. — In  consequence,  they  gained  but  very  few 
victim3  by  their  prize,  and,  after  lying  for  a  week  or  two  under  Mr.  Hatchard's 
counter,  the  Bag,  with  its  violated  contents,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a  friend  of 
mine. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  just  then  seized  with  an  ambition  (having  never 
tried  the  strength  of  my  wing  but  in  a  Newspaper)  to  publish  something  or  other 
in  the  shape  of  a  Book ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  the  present  being  such 
a  letter- writing  era,  a  few  of  these  Twopenny-Post  Epistles,  turned  into  easy 

*  Ariosto,  canto  35.  *  Herrick. 
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verse,  would  be  as  light  and  popular  a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for  a  com- 
mencement. I  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  give  too  many  Letters  at 
first,  and,  accordingly  have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  eke  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  pages)  to  reprint  some  of  those  trifles,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  public 
journals.  As  in  the  battles  of  ancient  times,  the  shades  of  the  departed  were 
sometimes  seen  among  the  combatants,  so  I  thought  I  might  manage  to  remedy 
the  thinness  of  my  ranks  by  conjuring  up  a  few  dead  and  forgotten  ephemerons 
to  fill  them. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents  that  led  to  the  present  publication  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  first  time  my  Muse  has  ever  ventured  out  of  the  go-cart  of  a  Newspaper, 
though  I  feel  all  a  parent's  delight  at  seeing  little  Miss  go  alone,  I  am  also  not 
without  a  parent's  anxiety,  lest  an  unlucky  fall  should  bo  the  consequence  of  the 
experiment ;  and  I  need  not  point  out  how  many  living  instances  might  be  found, 
of  Muses  that  have  suffered  very  severely  in  their  heads,  from  taking  rather  too 
early  and  rashly  to  their  feet.  Besides,  a  Book  is  so  very  different  a  thing  from 
a  Newspaper  ! — ^in  the  former,  your  doggerel,  without  either  company  or  shelter, 
must  stand  shivering  in  the  middle  of  a  bleak  page  by  itself ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  comfortably  backed  by  advertisements,  and  has  sometimes  even 
a  Speech  of  Mr.  St — ph — n's,  or  something  equally  warm,  for  a  ehauffe-pied — so 
that,  in  general,  the  very  reverse  of  '  laudatur  et  alget '  is  its  destiny. 

Ambition,  however,  must  run  some  risks,  and  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
the  reception  of  these  few  Letters  should  have  the  effect  of  sending  me  to  the 
Post-Bag  for  more. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  EDITION 

BY   A  FRIEND    OF   THE   AUTHOR 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  at  present  on  a  tour  through ,  I  feel 

myself  called  upon,  as  his  friend,  to  notice  certain  misconceptions  and  misrepre- 
sentations, to  which  this  little  volume  of  Trifles  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Brown  has  had  any  accomplices  in  the 
work.  A  note,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Preface,  may  very 
naturally  have  been  the  origin  of  such  a  supposition ;  but  that  note,  which  was 
merely  the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have,  in  the  present  edition,  taken  upon 
myself  to  remove,  and  Mr.  Brown  must  therefore  be  considered  (like  the  motlier 
of  that  unique  production,  the  Centaur,  fxova  Kai  yiovov  ^)  as  alone  responsible  for 
the  whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  said,  that  in  consequence  of  this  graceless  little 
book,  a  certain  distinguished  Personage  prevailed  upon  another  distinguished 
Personage  to  withdraw  from  the  author  that  notice  and  kindness  with  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  liberally  honoured  him.  In  this  story  there  is  not  one  syllable 
of  truth.  For  the  magnanimity  of  the  former  of  these  persons  I  would,  indeed, 
in  no  case  answer  too  rashly  :  but  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  towards  my  friend, 
I  have  a  proud  gratification  in  declaring,  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  such 
as  he  must  remember  with  indelible  gratitude  ; — a  gratitude  the  more  cheerfully 
and  warmly  paid,  from  its  not  being  a  debt  incurred  solely  on  his  own  account, 
but  for  kindness  shared  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Irishman,  poor  Mr.  Brown  pleads  guilty ;  and  I 
believe  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family : 
an  avowal  which  I  am  aware  is  decisive  of  his  utter  reprobation,  in  the  eyes  of 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  2. — My  friend  certainly  cannot  add  ovr  *v  ai'Spao-t  yepao^opov. 
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those  exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy  to  have  been  the  foUowera  of 
a  certain  enlightened  Bishop,  Donatus,^  who  held  *  that  God  is  in  Africa  tutd  noi 
elaewhere.*  But  from  all  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  Papist ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  suspecting  that  i^y,  who 
say  sOy  ore  somewhat  mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  asoertairod  his 
opinions  upon  such  subjects.  All  I  pn^ess  to  know  of  his  orthodoxy  is,  that  be 
has  a  Protestant  wife  and  two  or  three  little  Protestant  children,  and  thai  he  has 
been  seen  at  church  every  Sunday,  for  a  whole  year  together,  listening  to  the 
sermons  of  his  truly  reverend  ana  amiable  frieaid,  Dr.  ,  and  behaving 

there  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  most  people. 

There  are  yet  a  few  other  mistakes  and  falsehoods  about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which 
I  had  intended,  with  all  becoming  gravity,  to  advert ;  but  I  begin  to  think  the 
task  is  quite  as  useless  as  it  is  tiresome.  Misrepresentations  and  eahuaaiee  Oif 
this  sort  are,  like  the  arguments  and  statements  of  Dr.  Duigenan, — not  at  all  tho 
less  vivacious  or  less  serviceable  to  their  fabricators,  for  having  been  vehited  and 
disproved  a  thousand  times  over.  They  are  brought  forward  again,  as  good  as 
new,  whenever  malice  or  stupidity  may  be  in  want  of  them ;  and  are  quite  as 
useful  as  the  old  broken  lantern,  in  Fielding's  Amelia^  which  the  watchman  always 
keeps  ready  by  him,  to  produce,  in  proof  of  riotous  conduct,  against  his  victima 
I  shall  therefore  give  up  the  fruitless  toil  of  vindication,  and  would  even  draw 
my  pen  over  what  I  have  already  written,  had  I  not  promised  to  furnish  my 
publisher  with  a  Preface,  and  know  not  how  else  I  could  ocmtrive  to  €ke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  this  edition,  which  I  iound  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  friend.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  remains  *  in  its  original  state. 

April  20,  ISU. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS,  ETC. 

LETTER  I 

PEOM  THE  PR — ^NO — SS  CH — BJL — B  OF  W — L — S  TO  THB  LADY  B — BS — A  ASHL — Y  * 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  you'll  be  shocked,  I'm  afraid, 

When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  Ponies  have  made ; 

Since  the  time  of  horse-consuls  (now  long  out  of  date), 

No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  state. 

Lord  Eld — n  first  heard — and  as  instantly  pray'd  he 

To  *  God  and  his  King ' — that  a  Popish  young  Lady 

(For  though  you've  bright  eyes  and  twelve  thousand  a  year. 

It  is  still  but  too  true  you're  a  Papist,  my  dear,) 

Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Irish  groom, 

Two  priest-ridden  Ponies,  just  landed  from  Rome,  lo 

And  so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks, 

That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from  their  kicks. 


*  Bishop  of  Casae  Nigrae,  in  the  fourth 
century. 

'  A  new  reading  has  been  su^ested  in  the 
original  of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  freely  translated 
by  Lord  Eld— n,  page  166.  In  the  liKe  *Sive 
per  Syrtds  iter  aestnosas,*  it  is  proposed,  by 
a  very  trifling  alteration,  to  read  *  Surtees.' 
instead  '  Syrteis,*  which  hrings  the  Ode,  it  is 


said,  more  home  to  the  noble  translator,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  fopce  and  aptness  to  the  epithet 
'  aestuosae.*  I  merely  throw  out  this  emenda- 
tion for  thQ  learned,  being  unable  myself  to 
decide  upon  its  merits. 

'  This  vonng  Lady,  who  is  a  Roman  Oatholie. 
had  lately  made  a  present  of  some  beautiful 
Ponies  to  the  Pr-nc~ss. 
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Off  at  ooce  to  Papa,  in  a  finny  he  flies — 
For  Papa  alwajn  does  what  these  statesoien  advise, 
On  condition  that  they'll  be,  in  turn,  so  pohte 
As  in  no  case  whatever  to  adviae  him  too  right — 
'  Pretty  doings  are  here,  Sir,'  (he  angrily  cries. 
While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look  wise) — 
*'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so  help  me  God ! 
To  ride  over  your  most  Royal  Highness  rough-shod — 
Excuse,  Sir,  my  teara— they're  from  loyalty's  source — 
Bad  enough  '^twas  lor  Troy  to  be  sack'd  by  a  Horse, 
But  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  Ponies  still  worse ! ' 
Quick  a  Council  is  call'd — the  whole  Cabinet  sits — 
The  Archbishops  declare,  frighten' d  out  ol  their  wits» 
That  if  once  Popish  Ponies  should  eat  at  ow  manger. 
From  that  awful  moment  the  Church  ia  itt  (unger  I 
As,  give  them  but  stabling,  and  short!!^  no  staUs 
Will  suit  their  proud  stomachs  but  those  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  Doctor,'-  and  he,  the  devout  man  of  Leather,^ 
V — na-— tt—* t,  now  laying  their  Saint-heads  together. 
Declare  that  these  skittish  young  a-bominations 
Are  clearly  foretold  in  C%iap.  vi.  Revelations — 
Nay,  they  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the  one 
Whidi  the  Doctor's  friend  I>eath  was  to  canter  upon. 

Lord  H — rr — ^by,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  Court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes. 
Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies. 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  Asses,  not  Ponies, 
The  Court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection, 
As  Asses  were,  tkeret  always  sure  of  protection. 

'  If  the  Pr — ^no — ss  will  keep  them  (says  Lord  C — stl — r — gh). 
To  make  them  quite  harmless,  the  only  true  way 
Is  (as  certain  Chief  Justices  do  with  their  wives) 
To  flog  them  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lives. 
If  they've  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurking  about. 
This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw  it  out.' 
Should  this  be  thought  cruel,  hia  Lordship  proposes 
^  The  new  Veto  snaffle  *  to  bind  down  their  noses — 
A  pretty  contrivance,  made  out  ol  old  chains, 
Which  appears  to  indulge,  while  it  doubly  restrains ; 
Which,  however  high-mettled,  their  gamesomeness  checks 
(Adds  his  Lordship  humanely),  or  else  breaks  their  necks !  * 

This  proposal  received  pretty  general  applause 
From  the  statesmen  around — and  the  neck-breaking  clause 
Had  a  vigour  about  it,  which  soon  reconciPd 
Even  Eld — n  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild. 
So  the  snaffles,  my  dear,  were  agreed  to,  rhtm.  con.. 
And  my  Lord  C---stl — ^r — gh,  having  so  often  slume 
In  the  fettering  line,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 
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*  Mr.  Addington,  so  niekn&iued. 

*  ArtndiMg  to  a  tax  lately  laif)  vpon  leather 

*  The  question  whether  a  Veto  was  to  !)© 


allowed  to  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of 
Irish  Catholie  Bishops  was»  at  thla  time,  very 
generallj  and  actively  agitated. 
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I  shall  drive  to  your  door  in  these  Vetoa  some  day. 
But,  at  present,  adieu  ! — I  must  hurry  away 
To  go  see  my  Mamma,  as  I'm  sufifer'd  to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Qu — n's  best  repeater. 

Ch — KL — TTE. 


LETTER  II 

FROM  COLONEL  M*M — H — N  TO  O — LD 
PR — NC — S  L — CKIE,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir,  I've  just  had  time  to  look 
Into  your  very  learned  Book,* 
Wherein — as  plain  as  man  can  speak, 
Whose  English  is  half  modern  Greek — 
You  prove  that  we  can  ne'er  intrench 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England's  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade  ; — 
In  short,  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf. 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  itself. 

All,  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  Book,  is  vastly  good  ; 
And,  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  full  as  sensible. 

But,  to  your  work's  immortal  credit. 
The  Pr — n — e,  good  Sir,  the  Pr — n — e 

has  read  it 
(The  only  Book,  himself  remarks, 
Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarke's). 
Last  levee-morn  he  look'd  it  through,  20 
During  that  awful  hour  or  two 
Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation. 
Which,  to  a  fond,  sulmiring  nation. 
Sends  forth,  announc'd  by  trump  and 

drum, 
The  best-wigg'd  Pr — n — e  in  Christen- 
dom. 

He  thinks  with  you,  th'  imagination 
Of  partnership  in  legislation 
Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger-keeping  twaddles. 
Whose  heads  on  firms  are  running  so,  30 
They  ev'n  must  have  a  King  and  Co., 
And  hence,  most  eloquently  show  forth 
On  checks  and  balances,  and  so  forth. 


1  For  an  account  of  this  extraordinaiy  work 
of  Mr.  Leckie,  see  tho  Ediuburgh  Review,  vol.  xx. 

^  '  Tlie  trutli  indeed  seems  to  be,  that  having 
lived  so  long  abroad  as  evidently  to  have  lost, 


But  now,  he  trusts,   we're   coming 

near  a 
Far  more  royal,  loyal  era ; 
When  England's  monarch  need  but  say, 
*  Whip  me  those  scoundrels,  C—stl — r — ! ' 
Or,  *  Hans  me  up  those  Papists,  Eld — ^n,' 
And  'twill  be  done — ay,  faith,  and  well 

done. 

With  view  to  which,  Tve  his  com- 
mand 40 
To  beg.  Sir,  from  your  travell'd  hand, 
(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm)* 
A  Plan  of  radical  Reform  ; 
Compil'd  and  chos'n  as  best  you  can. 
In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 
And  quite  upturning,  branch  and  root, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  Burdett  to  boot. 

But,  pray,  whate'er  you  may  impart, 

write 
Somewhat     more    brief    than     Major 

C — ^rtwr — ght : 
Else,  though  Qie  Pr e  be  long  in 

rigging,  50 

'T would  take,   at  least,   a  fortnight's 

wigging,— 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph — 
Before  he  well  could  get  through  half. 

You'll  send  it  also  speedily — 
As,  truth  to  say,  'twixt  you  and  me. 
His  Highness,  heated  by  your  work. 
Already  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk  ! 
And  you'd  have  laugh' d,  had  you  seen 

now 
He  scar'd  the  Ch — nc — 11 — r  just  now. 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  puflTd) 

he  60 

Slapp'd  his  back  and  call'd  him  'Mufti!' 

The  tailors  too  have  got  commands. 
To  put  directly  into  hands 

in  a  great  degree,the  use  of  his  native  language, 
Mr.  Leckie  has  gradually  come  not  only  to 
speak,  but  to  feel,  like  a  foreigner.*  Sdinburgh 
He  view. 
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All  sorts  of  Dulimans  and  Pouches, 
With  Sashes,  Turbans,  and  Paboutches, 
(While  Y — rm — th's  sketching  out  a  plan 
Of  new  Moustaches  a  VOttomane) 
And  all  things  fitting  and  expedient 
To  turkify  our  gracious  R — g — nt ! 

You,  theref  ore,havenotime  to  waste — 
So,  send  your  System. —  7 1 

Yours,  in  haste. 

Postscript 

Befobb  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 
I  seize  a  moment,  just  to  say. 
There's  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  system 
So  vulgar,  'twere  as  well  you  miss'd  'em. 
For  instance — in  Seraglio  matters — 
Your    Turk,    whom    girlish    fondness 
flatters, 


Would  fill  his  Haram  (tasteless  fool !) 
With  tittering,  red-oheek'd  things  from 

school. 
But  Jiere  (as  in  that  fairy  land,  80 

W^here  Love  and  Age  went  hand  in 

hand ; * 
Where  lips,  till  sixty,  shed  no  honey. 
And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money,) 
Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions — 
So,  let  your  list  of  «Ae-promotions 
Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage. 
Who've  reach'd  the  regulation-Age  ; 
That  is,  (as  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates)  full  fifty-six. 

This  rule's  for  favorites — nothing  more— 
For,  as  to  wives,  a  Grand  Signor,        91 
Though  not  decidedly  without  them. 
Need  never  care  one  curse  about  them. 


LETTER  III 

FROM  a — GB,  PR — CB  R— G — T,  TO  THE  E- 


OP   Y 


-TH 


We  miss'd  you  last  night  at  the  *  hoary  old  sinner's,' 

Who  gave  us,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  good  dinners ; 

His  soups  scientific — his  fishes  quite  minu — 

His  p&tes  superb — and  his  cutlets  sublime ! 

In  short,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  El — b — gh. 

Who  set  to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 

And  exclaim'd,  between  mouthfuls,  *  a  I/e-Cook  of  course ! — 

While  you  live — (what's  there  under  that  cover  ?    pray,  look) — 

While  you  live — (I'll  just  taste  it)  ne'er  keep  a  She-Cook.  10 

'Tis  a  sound  Salic  Law — (a  small  bit  of  that  toast) — 

Which  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the  roast ; 

For  Cookery's  a  secret — (this  turtle's  uncommon) — 

Like  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman  ! ' 

The  dinner,  you  know,  was  in  gay  celebration 
Of  my  brilliant  triumph  and  H — nt's  condemnation ; 
A  compliment,  too,  to  his  Lordship  the  Judge 
For  his  Speech  to  the  Jury — and  zounds  !    who  would  grudge 
Turtle  soup,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  a  bowl. 
To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul  ?  20 

We  were  all  in  high  gig — Roman  Punch  and  Tokay 
Travell'd  round,  till  our  heads  travell'd  just  the  same  way ; 
And  we  car'd  not  for  Juries  or  Libels — no — damme  !    nor 
Ev'n  for  the  threats  of  last  Sunday's  Examiner ! 

others  at  tip-eat  or  at  cockles.'— And  again, 
*  Tliere  is  nothing,  believe  nic,  more  engaging 
than  those  lovely  wrinkles,'  &c.  &c.— See  Titles 
of  the  East,  vol.  lii.  pp.  607-8. 

'  This  letter,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was 
written  the  day  after  a  dinner  given  by  the 
M-rq-8  of  H-d-t. 


1  The  learned  Colonel  must  allude  here  to  a 
description  of  the  Mysterious  Isle,  in  the 
Histoxy  of  Abdalla,  Son  of  Hanlf,  where  such 
inversions  of  the  order  of  nature  are  said  to 
have  taken  place.— 'A  score  of  old  women  and 
tlie  same  number  of  old  men  played  here  and 
there  in  the  court,  some  at  cliuck-fartliing, 
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More  good  things  were  eaten  than  Mid — ^but  Tom  T—^nhr*^ 
la  quoting  Joe  liiHer,  yoo  know,  has  some  merit ; 
And,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief 
Say— sated  with  turtle—'  Til  now  try  the  beel ' — 
Tommy  whi^f»ei^d  him  (giving  hit  Lordship  a  dy  hit) 
*  I  fear  'twill  be  hung-heef,  my  Lord,  if  you  try  it  \*  30 

And  C — md — n  was  there,  who,  that  morning,  had  gone 
To  fit  his  new  Marquis's  coronet  on  ; 
And  the  dish  set  before  him — oh  dish  well-devis'd  ! — 
Was,  what  old  Moth«  Glasse  calls,  '  a  calfs  head  surprised  I ' 
The  brains  were  near  Sh — ry,  and  once  had  been  fine. 
But,  ol  late,  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking  in  wine. 
That,  though  we,  from  courtesy,  still  chose  to  call 
These  brains  very  fine,  they  were  no  brains  at  all. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank  every  one 
In  a  bumper,  '  the  venial  delights  of  Crim.  Con. ;  40 

At  which  H— df — t  with  warm  reminiscences  gloated. 
And  E — ^b'r — ^h  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted. 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new. 
For  we  drank — and  you'U  own  'twas  b«ievolent  too— 
To  those  well-meaning  husbands,  cits,  parsons,  or  peers. 
Whom  we've,  any  time,  honoured  by  courting  their  dears : 
This  museum  of  wittols  was  comical  rather ; 
Old  H — df — t  gave  M — ss — y,  and  I  gave  your  f — th — ^r. 

In  short,  not  a  soul  till  this  morning  would  budge— 

We  were  all  fun  and  frolic, — and  even  the  J e  50 

Laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  juridical  fashion, 

And  through  the  whole  night  wasn't  once  in  a  passion ! 

I  write  this  in  bed,  while  my  whiskers  are  airing. 
And  M— o  ^  has  a  sly  dose  of  jalap  preparing 
For  poor  T — mmy  T — rr — t  at  breakfast  to  quaflE— 
As  I  feel  I  want  something  to  give  me  a  laugh. 
And  there's  nothing  so  good  as  old  T — mmy,  kept  oloee 
To  his  Cornwall  accounts,  after  taking  a  dose. 


LETTER  IV 

FBOM  THB  BIGHT  HON.   P — TR — CK    D — GEN — N  TO  THB  BSQWI  HON. 


Sm  J — HN  N — CH — Ja 

Last  week,  dear  N — ch — ^1,  making  merry 
At  dinner  with  our  Secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk,  or  pretty  near 
(The  time  for  doing  business  here). 
Says  he  to  me,  *  Sweet  Bully  Bottom  ! 
These  Papist  dogs — hiccup — ^'od  rot  *em  !— 


Ditblin* 


1  Colosel  M*]fahoiL 

*  This  letter^  which  contained  some  very 
heavy  enclosures,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to 


LonoUMi  by  a  private  hand,  and  then  pot  into 
the  Twopenny  Post-Office,  to  save  trouble. 
See  the  Appendix. 
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Deserve  to  be  bespatter^ — hiccups 
With  all  the  dirt  ev*n  you  can  pick  up. 
But,  as  the  Pr— ce  (here^s  to  him — fill — 
Hip,  hip,  hurra  !) — is  trying  still  to 

To  humbug  them  with  kind  professions, 
And,  as  you  deal  in  strong  expressions — 
**BoguR"—"  traitor"    hiccup— and  all 

that— 
You  must  be  muzzled.  Doctor  Pat ! — 
You  mustindeed — hiccup — that's  flat.* — 

Yes — *  muzzled '   was  the  word.  Sir 

John — 
These  fools  have  clapped  a  muzzle  on 
The  boldest  mouth  that  e*er  ran  o'er 
With  slaver  of  the  times  of  yore !  * — 
Was  it  for  this  that  back  I  went  ao 

As  far  as  Lateran  and  Trent, 
To  prove  that  they,  who  damn'd  us 

then. 
Ought  now,  in  turn,  be  damn'd  again? — 
The  silent  victim  still  to  sit 
Of  Gr — ^tt — ^n's  fire  and  C — ^nn — gj's  wit, 
To  hear  ev'n  noisy  M — th — w  ffabole  on. 
Nor  mention  once  the  W — e  of  Babylon  ! 
Oh  !  'tis  too  much — who  now  will  be 
The  Nightman  of  No- Popery  ? 
What  ODurtier,  Saint,  or  even  Bishop, 
Such  learned  filth  will  ever  fish  up  7  31 
If  there  among  our  ranks  be  one 
To  take  my  place,  'tis  thou^  Sir  John  ; 
Thou,  who,  like  me,  art  dubb'd  Right 

Hon. 
Like  me  too,  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 
That  wishes  Pajusts  at  the  deviL 

To  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend. 
Should  Patrick  '  his  Port-f  oKo  send  ? 
Take  it— 'tis  thine— his  leam'd  Port- 
folio, 
With  all  its  thedlogic  oKo  40 

Of  Balk,  half  Irish  and  half  Romafi— 
Of  Doetrines*  now  believ'd  by  no  man — 
Of  CmoariK  hdd  for  men's  nlvation. 


vwvt^   I 


I 

stfn  w< 


,  tfcu  theet  to  tli«  fnam,  hcm- 
han   tittt   tbe  'nozzle'  kas   hetm 
the  Bight  Hon.  I>oetor  a^if »  ket 

tor  poetry ;  bat  D-^en-n  i« 
Aa  Pinuientiaa  says  apon  a  very 

Torqoetar  AyoUo 
ITomiae  perrussua.. 


Yet  always  ending  in  damnation — 
(Which  snows  that,  since  the  world's 

creation. 
Your    Priests,    whatever    their    gentle 

shamming, 
Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning,) 
And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 
To    prove    (what    weve   long    prov'd, 

perhaps,) 
That,  mad  as  Ohristians  us'd  to  be      50 
About  the  Thirteenth  Osntury, 
There  still  are  Christians  to  be  had 
In  this,  the  Nineteenth)  just  as  mad  ! 

Farewell — I    send    with    this,    dear 

N—- ch — 1, 
A  rod  or  two  I've  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith    to    trim    old    Gr— tt— n's 

jacket. — 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  parket. 

P.  D. 


Among  the  Enclosures  in  the  foregoina 
Letter  was  the  following  *  Unanswerable 
Argument  against  the  Papists,* 


Ws'rb  toki  the  ancient  Romati  nation 
Made  use  of  spittle  in  lustration  ;  * 
{Vide  Lactantium  ap.  OalU^um—  ^    60 
i.e.  yon  need  not  read  but  see  'em  ;) 
Now,  Irish  Papists,  faot  surprising, 
Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing  ; 
Which     proves     them     all,     (/Finns, 

O'Fagans, 
Connors,    and    Tooles,    all    downright 

Pagans. 
This  fact's  enoogb  ;— Jet  no  one  tell  us 
To  free  such  sadj  salitous  fellows. — 
No,  no— -ibft  man^  bapilz'd  with  spittle. 
Hath  no  troth  In  bim— fioi  a  tittle  ! 


l.n«tr«lifya»  snt^  mAW\n 

Tttts.  mt.  2. 


4  1 1i«v»  taken  tM  tr<ynM6  ^drtaMinrng  the 
I>oet4>r's  mt&renf^  lMr«,  aimI  AimI  Mm,  A>r  oiM«, 
correct,  T)»«  toikywin^  htti  tK«  words  <yf  his 
indignant  reterw,  (*i»>MWti«  :— *  Afl««r«r«  now 
verenttir  8iK*rTrm  hk^f^rnvmi  a  f^aj>)ftti«  yt<^ 
fiiaari,  etflfnfi  vmnm  ia  p«^<>at4>rinii  «x]>tatioiM 
\  aFag^ais  non  a  CferiMiania  mnttaxite." 
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LETTER  V 

FROM  THE   COUNTESS   DOWAGER   OF  C — ^RK  TO  LADY 


My  dear  Lady  ■     !    I've  been  just  sending  out 

About  five  hundred  cards  for  a  snug  little  Rout — 

(By  the  bye»  you've  seen  Bokeby  ? — this  moment  got  mine — 

The  Mail-Coaoh  Edition  ^ — prodigiously  fine  ;) 

But  I  can't  conoetve  how,  in  this  very  cold  weather, 

I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together ; 

As,  unless  the  thermometer's  near  boiling  heat, 

One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds  to  meet. 

(Apropos — ^you'd  have  laugh' d  to  see  Townsend  last  night. 

Escort  to  their  chairs,  with  his  staff,  so  polite,  lo 

The  '  three  maiden  Miseries,'  all  in  a  fright ; 

Poor  Townsend,  like  Mercury,  filling  two  posts. 

Supervisor  of  thieves,  and  chief -usher  of  ghosts !) 

But,  my  dear  Lady ,  can't  you  hit  on  some  notion,. 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in  motion  ? — 

As  to  having  the  R — g — nt,  that  show  is  gone  by — 

Besides,  I've  remark'd  that  (between  you  and  I) 

The  Marchesa  and  he,  inconvenient  in  more  wajrs*. 

Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  doorways  ; 

Whichr— eonsid'ring,  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of  the  two —  20 

Makes  a  block  that  one's  company  cannoi  get  through ; 

And  a  hcnise  such  as  mine  is,  with  doorways  so  small. 

Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at  all. — 

(Apropos,  though,  of  loVe-work — ^you've  heard  it,  I  hope. 

That  Napoleon  s  old  mother's  to  marry  the  Pope,— 

What  a  oomioal  pair  1) — but,  to  stick  to  my  Rout, 

'Twin  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  strudc  out. 

Is  there  no  Algerine,  noKamchatkan  arriv'd  ? 

No  Plenipo  Pachat  three-taifd  and  ten-wiv'd  ? 

No  Russian,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name  30 

Almost  ratUes  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame  ? 

I  xemember  the  time,  three  or  four  winters  back. 
When — provided  their  wfes  were  but  decently  black— 
A  few  Patriot  monsters^  from  Spain,  were  a  sight 
That  would  people  one's  house  for  one,  night  siter  ni^L 
But^-whether  the  Ministers  patu'd  them  too  much— 
(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatsoever  they  touch} 
Or,  whether  Lord  G — rge  (the  young  man  about  town) 
Has»  by  dint  of  bad  poetry,  written  them  down. 
One  has  certainly  lost  one's  peninsular  rage ;  40 

And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an  age 
Has  been  at  such  places  (think,  how  the  fit  cools  I) 
As  old  Mrs.  V — gh — ^n's  or  Lord  L — v — rp — I's. 

Bnt»  in  short,  my  dear,  names  like  WintztschitstopschinzoudhofiE 
Are  the  only  things  now  make  an  ev'ning  go  smooth  off : 

1  See  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  about  the  Mail-Coach  copies  of  Rokeby, 
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So,  get  me  »  Bussian — tiU  death  I'm  your  debtor — 
If  he  brings  the  whole  Alphabet,  so  much  the  better. 
And — Lord !    if  he  would  but,  in  character,  sup 
OfiE  his  fish-oil  Bud  oandles,  he'd  quite  set  me  up  I 

Au  revoir,  my  sweet  girl — I  must  leave  you  in  haste — 
little  Gunter  has  brought  me  the  Liq-ueurs  to  taste. 

Postscript 

Br  the  bye,  have  you  found  any  friend  that  can  construe 
That  Latin  account,  t'other  day,  of  a  Monster  ?  * 
If  we  ean*t  get  a  Russian,  and  that  thing  in  Latin 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  I'll  bring  that  in. 


50 


LETTER  VI 

FROM   ABDALLAH,*  IN  LONDON,   TO 
MOHASSAN,  IN  ISPAHAN 

Whilst  thou,  Mohassan,  (happy  thou  !) 
Dost  daily  bend  thy  loyal  brow 
Before  our  King — our  Asia's  treasure  ! 
Nutmeg  of  Cbmfort ;  Rose  of  Pleasure  ! 
And  bear^st  as  many  kicks  and  bruises 
As  the  said  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses  ; 
Thy  head   still   near   the   Iwwstrtng^s 

borders. 
And  but  left  on  till  further  orders — 
Through  London  streets  with  turban 

fair. 
And  caftan,  floating  to  the  air,  10 

I  saunter  on,  the  admiration 
Of  this  short-coated  population — 
This    sew'd    up    race — this    button' d 

nation — 
Who,  while  they  boast  their  laws  so  free. 
Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty, 

1  Alluding,  I  sappose,  to  the  Latin  Advortise- 
ment  of  a  L%igus  Xaturae  in  the  Kewspapun 
lately. 

*  1  have  made  many  iBqairieB  abeut  this 
Persian  gentleman,  but  cannot  satisfactorily 
ascertain  who  he  is.  From  his  notions  of 
Religious  Libertjr,  hinrever^  I  conclude  that 
he  is  an  importation  of  Ministers ;  and  he  has 

arrived  just  in  time  to  assist  the  P e  and 

Mr.  L — ck — e  in  their  new  Oriental  Plan  of 
Reform.— S«e  the  second  of  these  Letters* 
How  Ahdallah's  epistle  te  Ispahan  found  its 
way  into  the  Twopenny  Post-Bag  is  more  than 
I  eaa  pretend  te  aeeoant  for. 

*  '  C'esi  HB  honngte  homme,*  said  a  Turkish 
governor  of  De  Bujter ;  *  c*eat  grand  doaimage 
qu  il  sou  Ohi^ieo.* 

*  SunnUu  and  SkiUea  are  the  two  leading 
secta  into  which  the  Mahometan  world  is 
divided  ;  and  they  have  go«e  on  cursing  and 


But  live,  with  all  their  lordlv  speeches. 
The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches. 

Yet,  though  they  thus  their  knee-pans 

fetter 
(They're  Christians,  and  they  know  no 

better ») 
Income  things  they're  a  thinking  nation ; 
And,  on  Religious  Toleration,  21 

I  own  I  like  their  notions  gwiVe, 
They  are  so  Vtmsi&n  and  so  right ! 
You  know  our  Sunnitcs,* — hateful  dogs  ! 
W^hom  every  pious  Shiite  flogs 
Or  lonffs  to  flog  • — 'tis  true,  they  pray 
To  God,  but  in  an  ill-bred  way  ; 
With  neither  arms,  nor  legs,  nor  faces 
Stuck  in  their  right,  canonic  places.* 
'Tis  true,  they  worship  Ali's  name  ' —  30 
Their  Heav'n   and  ours  are  just   the 

same — 
(A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  easily  made, 
'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.) 

persecuting  each  other,  without  any  inter- 
mission, for  about  eleven  hundredjears.  The 
Sumni  is  the  established  sect  in  Ttirkey,  and 
the  Shi*,  in  Persia ;  and  the  differeaces  between 
them  turn  cliiefly  upon  those  important  points, 
which  our  jpious  mend  Abdallah,  In  the  true 
spirit  of  Shiite  Ascnidency,  rej»x>bates  in  this 
Letter. 

'  'Les  Sunnitcs,  qui  ^toient  comme  les 
Catholiques  de  Musulmanisme.*— Z/*/^f^2M/o^ 

*  'In  contradistinction  to  tiie  Bonn  is,  who 
in  their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on  the  lower 
part  of  their  breast,  the  Schiahs  drop  tlieir 
anus  in  strai^t  lines ;  and  as  the  nounis, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  prayer,  press  their 
foreheads  on  the  ground  or  carpet,  the  Schiahs, 
&c.  &c. — Forster's  Voyage. 

^  *  Lee  Turcs  ne  d^testent  pas  All  r^pro- 
quement ;  au  contraire,  lis  le  recwouBoissent,' 
die.  tuc^'-Chardin, 
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LETTER  VIII 

FROM   COLONEL  TH — M — S   TO 

SK — FF — NOT — N,   ESQ. 

Come  to  our  Fete,*  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  newest,  best  embroidery. 
Come  to  our  Fete,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  ooat,  thou  pink  of  men. 
Which  charm'd  all  eyes,  that  last  sur- 
vey'd  it ; 
When  5Br — mm — I's  self  inquir  d  *  who 

made  it  ?  ' — 
When  Cits  came  wond'ring,  from  the 

East, 
And  thought  thee  Poet  Pye  at  least  I 

Oh  !  come,  (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale,)  with  paly  cheek ;     lo 
Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days. 
When  the  rich  rouge-pot  pours  its  blaEe 
Full  o'er  thy  face,  and,  amply  spread. 
Tips  even  thy  whisker-tops  with  red — 
Like  the  last  tints  of  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay. 

Bring     thy     best    lace,     thou    gay 
Philander, 
(That  lace,  like  H — rry  Al-rX — nd — ^r. 
Too  precious  to  be  wash'd,) — thy  rings. 
Thy  seals — in  short,  thy  prettiest  things! 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on,       21 
And  yield  in  frogs  and  fringe,  to  none 
But  the  great  Rr-~g — t's  self  alone  ; 
Who — by  particular  desire — 
For  that  night  only,  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  Bomeo  C — ^tes,  Esquire.* 
Hail,  first  of  Actors !  *  best  of  R — g — t's ! 
Born  for  each  other's  fond  all^iance  ! 


1  Tills  Letter  enclosed  a  Card  for  the  Grand 
Fete  on  the  5th  of  Februaiy. 

2  An  amateur  actor  of  much  risible  renown. 
>  Qucm  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

Kascentem  placido  lumine  videns,  &c. 

HOBAT. 

The  Man,  upon  whom  thou  hast  deign'd  to 
look  funny. 
Oh,  Tragedy  *s  Muse  I  at  the  hour  of  his 
birth- 
Let  them  say  what  they  will,  that's  the  Man 
for  my  money, 
Give  others  thy  teai*s,  but  let  me  have  thy 
mirth ! 

*  The  crest  of  Mr.  C— tes,  the  very  amusing 


Both  gay  Lotharios — bothffood  di 
Of  serious  Faroe  both  learn  dPnofessors — 
Both  cirolod  round,  for  use  or  «how,  3 1 
With  cock*  6  combs, wheresoe'er  they  go  !* 

Thou  know'st  the  time,  thou  man  of 

lore! 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor — 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well-a-day  ! 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.* 
The  Ball-room  opens — far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  fie  ; 
O'er  snow-white  moons  and  stars  we 

walk, 
And  the  floor  seems  one  sky  of  chalk  !  40 
But  soon  shall  fade  that  bright  deceit. 
When  many  a  maid,  with  mmy  feet» 
That  sparkle  in  the  lustre's  ray. 
O'er  the  white  path  i^a41  bound  and  play 
Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way  : — 
With  every  step  a  star  hath  fled. 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread  ! 
Sopasseth  life — (thus  So — ^tt  w6uld  write. 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight,) — 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  trip  on,  50 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  timers  soon  gone  !* 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight! — • 
I  meant  to  say,  thou' It  see,  that  night. 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts. 

Who  say  the  Pr e  neglects  the  arts — 

Neglects  the  arts  ? — no,  Str — ^hl — g,'  no; 
Th^  Cupids  answer  '  *ti«  not  so  ; ' 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest,  and' how  well. 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  fVench  ver- 
milion, 60 
Thou*rt  best,  beneath  a  French  cotillion ; 
And  still  oom*st  off,  whate'er  thy  faults, 
With  flying  colo^vrs  in  a  Waltz. 


amatciu*  tragedian  here  alluded  to.  was  a  cock ; 
and  most  profusely  were  his  liveries,  liamess, 
itc.  covci-ed  -with  uiis  ornament. 

s  To  those,  who  neither  go  to  baUs  tax  read 
the  Morning  Post,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention,  that  tlie  floors  of  Ball-rooms,  in 
general,  are  chalked,  for  safety  and  for  orna- 
ment, with  various  fanciful  devices. 

fi  Hearts  are  not  flint,  yet  flints  are  xBni. 
Hearts  are  not  ste^  yet  ste<^  i»  hinX, 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Sc— tt  may  well  say  to 
the  Colonel,  (and,  indeed,  to  much  better  wa^ 
than  tlie  Colonel,)  paov  fiiafi€i<r6at.  17  MifAci<rtfai. 

7  A  foreign  ai-tist  much  patronized  by  the 
Prince  Regent. 
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Nor  need's!  thou  moxirii  the  trangient 

date 
To  thy  best  works  assigned  by  fate. 
While  some  chef-d'oeuvres  live  to  weary 

one. 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one ; 
Their  hour  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  ^  Molly  put  the  kettle  on  ! '  ^ 

But,  bless  my  soul !  Tve  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left — so,  must  be  brief,  71 

This  festive  Fete,  in  fact,  will  be 
The  fonner  Fete's  facsimile  ;  * 
The  same  long  Masquerade  of  Rooms, 
An  trick'd  up  in  such  odd  costumes, 
(These,P — rt — ^r,'are  thy  glorious  works  i ) 
You'd   swear   Egyptians,   Moors,    and 

Turks, 
Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice, 
Had  clubb'd  to  raise  a  Pic-Nic  Palace  ; 


And  each  to  make  the  olio  |4easant    80 
Had  sent  a  8tate-B.oom  as  a  present. 
The  same  favieuiU  and  girondoles — 
The  same  gold  Asses,*  pretty  souls  ! 
That,  in  tms  rich  and  classic  dome. 
Appear  so  perfectly  at  home. 
The  same  bright  river  'mong  the  dishes, 
But  710&— <ah  !  not  the  same  dear  fishes — 
Late  hours  and  claret  kill'd  the  old 

ones^- 
So  'stead  of  silver  and  of  ^old  ones, 
(It  being  father  hard  to  raise  90 

Fish  of  that  specie  now-a-days) 
Seine  sprats  have  been  by  Y — rm — th's 

wish, 
Promoted  into  Silver  Fish, 
And  Gudgeons  (so  V — ns — tt — %  told 
Hie  K — g — t)  are  as  good  as  OM  ! 

So,  prithee,  come — our  Fete  will  be 
But  half  a  Fete  if  wanting  thee. 


APPENDIX 

LETTER  IV.     Page  162 

Among  the  papers,  enclosed  in  Dr.  D — g — n — n's  Letter,  was  found  an  Heroic 
Epistle  in  Latin  verse,  from  Pope  Joan  to  her  Lover,  c^  which,  as  it  is  rather 
a  ourioua  document,  I  shall  venture  to  give  some  account.  This  female  PontifE 
was  a  native  of  England,  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Germany,)  who,  at  an  early 
age,  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  and  followed  her  lover,  a  young  ecclesiastic, 
to  Athens,  where  she  studied  with  such  effect,  that  upon  her  arrival  at  Rome, 
she  was  thought  worthy  of  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate.  This  Epistle  is 
addressed  to  her  Lover  (whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal),  soon 
after  the  fatal  accoiichemenU  by  which  her  Fallibility  was  betrayed. 

She  begins  by  reminding  him  tenderly  of  the  time,  when  they  were  together  at 
Athens— when,  as  she  says, 

*  by  Ilissus'  stream 

We  whisp'ring  walk'd  along,  and  learn' d  to  speak 

The  tenderest  feelings  in  the  purest  Greek ; — 

Ah,  then  how  little  did  we  think  or  hope, 

Dearest  of  men,  that  I  should  e'er  be  Pope !  • 

That  I,  the  humble  Joan,  whose  house-wife  art 

Seem'd*  just  enough  to  keep  thy  house  and  heart, 

(And  those,  alas,  at  sixes  and  at  sevens,) 

Should  soon  keep  all  the  keys  of  all  the  heavens  !  * 


^  The  name  of  a  popular  eotinbry'dance. 

*  *  C — rlfc— n  H— -e  will  exhibit  a  complete 
faosimile^^  in  Fespeet  to  interior  ornament,  to 
what  it  did  at  the  last  FSte.  The  same  splendid 
draperies,^  Ite.  &g. — Mominff  Post. 

*  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  to  wiioso  taste  was  left 
the  ftimii^ing  of  tlie  rooms  of  Carlton  House. 

*  The  salt^ellarB  on  the  Pr e's  otcn  tabte 

were  in  the  form  of  an  Ass  with  ranaiers, 


°  Spanbeim  attributes  this  unanimity,  with 
wlitcli  Joan  was  elected,  to  that  innate  and 
irresistible  charm,  by  which  her  sex,  tliough 
latent,  operated  upon  the  instinct  of  tiie 
Cardinals.— *  Non  vi  aliQuA,  sed  concorditcr, 
omnium  in  se  convcrso  dcsiderio,  Quae  sunt 
blandientis  ne^uB  artes,  latcntcs  in  Mc  quan- 
qtuim ! ' 
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Still  less  (she  continues  to  say)  could  they  have  foreseen,  that  such  a  catastrophe 
as  had  happened  in  Council  would  befall  them — that  she 

*  Should  thus  surprise  the  Conclave's  grave  decorum, 
And  let  a  little  Pope  pop  out  before  'em — 

Pope  Innocent !    alas,  the  only  one 

That  name  could  e'er  be  justly  fix'd  upon.' 

She  then  very  pathetically  laments  the  downfall  of  her  greatness,  and  enumerates 
the  various  treasures  to  which  she  is  doomed  to  bid  farewell  for  ever  : — 

*  But  oh,  more  dear,  more  precious  ten  times  over — 
Farewell  my  Lord,  my  Cardinal,  my  Lover ! 

I  made  thee  Cardinal — thou  mad'st  me — ah  I 
Thou  mad'st  the  Papa  of  the  world  Mamma  ! ' 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  translate  any  more  of  this  Epistle  ;  but  I  presume 
the  argument  which  the  Right  Hon.  Doctor  and  his  friends  mean  to  deduce  from 
it,  is  (in  their  usual  convincing  strain)  that  Romanists  must  be  unworthy  of 
Emancipation  now,  because  they  had  a  Petticoat  Pope  in  the  Ninth  Century. 
Nothing  can  be  more  logically  clear,  and  I  find  that  Horace  had  exactly  the 
same  views  upon  the  subject. 

Bomanus  (eheu  posteri  negabitis  !] 

Emancipatus  Foeminae 
Fert  vallum  ! 


LETTER  VII.     Page  155. 

The  Manuscript,  found  enclosed  in  the  Bookseller's  Letter,  turns  out  to  be  a  Melo- 
Drama,  in  two  Acts,  entitled  *  The  Book,'  ^  of  which  the  Theatres,  of  course,  had 
had  the  refusal,  before  it  was  presented  to  Messrs.  L — ck — ngt — n  and  Co.  This 
rejected  Drama,  however,  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  laying  a  sketch  of  it  before  my  Readers. 
The  first  Act  opens  in  a  very  awful  manner — Time,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 

— Scene,  the  Bourbon  Chamber  *  in  C — rlt — n  House — Enter  the  P e  R — g — t 

solus — After  a  few  broken  sentences,  he  thus  exclaims  : — 

Away — ^Away — 
Thou  haunt' st  my  fancy  so,  thou  devilish  Book, 
I  meet  thee — trace  thee,  wheresoe'er  I  look. 
I  see  thy  damned  ink  in  Eld — n's  brows — 
I  see  thy  foolscap  on  my  H — rtf — d's  Spouse — 
V — ns — tt — t's  head  recalls  thy  leathern  case. 
And  all  thy  black-leaves  stare  from  R — d — r's  face  ! 

While  turning  here  {laying  his  hand  on  his-  heart),  I  find,  ah  wretched  elf. 
Thy  List  of  dire  Errata  in  myself. 

{Walks  the  stage  in  considerable  agitation.) 


1  There  was,  in  like  manner,  a  mysterious 
Book,  in  the  16tli  Century,  which  employed  all 
the  anxious  curiosity  of  tlie  Learned  of  that 
time.  Every  one  spoke  of  it ;  many  wrote 
against  it ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
body  had  ever  seen  it ;  and  Grotius  is  of  opinion 
that  no  such  Book  ever  existed.  It  was  entitled 
*  Liber  de  trlbus  impostoribus.'  (See  Morliof, 
Cap.  de  Libris  dainnalis.)— Our  more  modern 
mystery  of '  the  Book '  resembles  this  in  many 


particulars ;  and,  if  the  number  of  Lawyers 
employed  in  drawing  it  up  be  stated  correctly, 
a  slight  alteration  of  the  title  into  *  d  tribus 
impostoribus'  would  produce  a  coincidence 
altogether  very  remarkable. 

2  The  same  Chamber,  doubtless,  that  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Bourbons  at 
the  first  Grand  Fo  te,  and  which  was  ornamented 
(all  'for  the  delivei-ance  of  Europe')  with 
fieurs-de-ii/s. 
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Oh  Boman  Punch  !    oh  potent  Cnra^oa  I 
Oh  Mareschino  !    Mareschino  oh  ! 
Delicious  drams !    why  have  you  not  the  art 
To  kill  this  gnawing  Book-ivorm  in  my  heart  ? 

He  is  here  interrupted  in  his  Soliloquy  by  perceiving  on  the  ground  some 
scribbled  fragments  of  paper,  which  he  instantly  collects,  and  *  by  the  light  of 
two  magnificent  candelabras '  discovers  the  following  unconnected  ^rords,  '  Wife 
neglected ' — *  tJie  Book  '-r-*  Wrong  Measures ' — *  the  Queen ' — 'Mr,  Lambert ' — '  the 
R— g— t.' 

Ha !    treason  in  my  house ! — Curst  words,  that  wither 
My  princely  soul,  {shaking  the  papers  violently)  what  Demon  brought  you 
hither  ? 

*  My  Wife  ; ' — *  the  Book  '  too  ! — stay — a  nearer  look — 

{holding  the  fragments  doser  to  the  Candelabras) 
Alas  !    too  plain,  B,  double  0,  K,  Book — 
Death  and  destruction  I 

He  here  rings  all  the  bells,  and  a  whole  legion  of  valets  enter.  A  scene  of  curdng 
and  swearing  (very  much  in  the  German  style)  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which 
messengers  are  dispatched  in  diififerent  directions,  for  the  L — rd  Ch — no — II — r, 
the  D- — e  of  C — b — 1 — d,  &c.  &c.  The  intermediate  time  is  filled  up  by  another 
Soliloquy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  aforesaid  Personages  rUsh  on  alarmed ; 
the  D— -ke  with  his  stays  only  half-laced,  and  the  Ch — nc — 11— r  with  his  wig 
thrown  hastilv  over  an  old  red  night-cap,  *  to  maintain  the  becoming  splendour 
of  his  office.'  ^  The  R — g — t  produces  the  appalling  fragments,  upon  which  the 
Ch — nc — 11 — r  breaks  out  into  exclamations  of  loyalty  and  tenderness,  and  relates 
the  following  portentous  dream : 

'Tis  scarcely  two  hours  since 

I  had  a  fearful  dream  of  thee,  my  P e ! — 

Methought  I  heard  thee,  midst  a  courtly  crowd, 
Say  from  thy  throne  of  gold,  in  mandate  loud, 

*  Worship  my  whiskers  ! ' — (weeps)  not  a  knee  was  there 
But  bent  and  worshipped  the  Illustrious  Pair, 

Which  curVd  in  conscious  majesty  !   {pulls  out  his  handkerchief) — while 

cries 
Of  *  Whiskers,  whiskers  ! '  shook  the  echoing  skies.*— 
Just  in  that  glorious  hour,  methought,  there  came. 
With  looks  of  injur'd  pride,  a  Princely  Dame, 
And  a  young  maiden,  clinging  by  her  side, 
As  if  she  fear' d  some  tyrant  would  divide 
Two  hearts  that  nature  and  affection  tied  ! 
The  Matron  came — within  her  right  hand  glow'd 
A  radiant  torch ;    while  from  her  left  a  load 
Of  Papers  hung — {wipes  his  eyes)  collected  in  her  veil— 
The  venal  evidence,  the  slanderous  tale. 
The  wounding  hint,  the  current  Kes  that  pass 
From  Post  to  Courier j  form'd  the  motley  mass ; 
Which,  with  disdain,  before  the  Throne  she  throws, 
And  lights  the  Pile  beneath  thy  princely  nose.     {Weeps.) 

1  'To  enable  the  individual,  who  holds  the  I  splendour.'  (Aloudlaitgh.) — Lord Castlcreagh's 
office  of  Chancellor,  to  maintain  it  in  becoming  )  Speeeh  upoih  ih€  Xice-Chancdlor's  Bill. 

o.p.  5  O 
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Heav'ns,  how  it  blaz'd  ! — ^I'd  ask  no  livelier  fire 

{With  animation)  To  roast  a  Papist  by,  my  gracious  Sire! — 

But,  ah  !    the  Evidence — (tveeva  again)  I  mourn'd  to  see— 

Cast,  as  it  burn'd,  a  deadly  light  on  thee : 

And  Tales  and  Hints  their  random  sparkle  flung. 

And  hiss'd  and  crackled,  like  an  old  maid*s  tongue ; 

While  Post  and  Courier,  faithful  to  their  fame. 

Made  up  in  stink  for  what  they  lacked  in  flame. 

When,  lo,  ye  Gods !    the  fire  ascending  brisker, 

Now  singes  one,  now  lights  the  other  whisker. 

Ah !    where  was  then  the  Sylphid,  that  unfurls 

Her  fairy  standard  in  defence  of  curls  ? 

Throne,  Whiskers,  Wig,  soon  vanish*d  into  smoke. 

The  watchman  cried  *  Past  One,'  and — I  awoke. 

Here  his  Lordship  weeps  more  profusely  than  ever,  and  the  R — g — t  (who  has 
been  very  much  agitated  during  the  recital  of  the  Dream)  by  a  movement  as 
characteristic  as  that  of  Charles  XII  when  he  was  shot,  claps  his  hands  to  his 
whiskers  to  feel  if  all  be  really  safe.  A  Privy  Council  is  held — all  the  Servants,&c., 
are  examined,  and  it  appears  that  a  Tailor,  who  had  come  to  measure  the  R — g — t 
for  a  dress  (which  takes  three  whole  pases  of  the  best  superfine  clinquatU  in 
describing)  was  the  only  person  who  had  oeen  in  the  Bourbon  Chamber  during 
the  day.  It  is,  accordingly,  determined  to  seize  the  Tailor,  and  the  Councu 
breaks  up  with  a  unanimous  resolution  to  be  vigorous. 

The  commencement  of  the  Second  Act  turns  chiefly  upon  the  Trial  and 
Imprisonment  of  two  Brothers  ^ — but  as  this  forms  the  utider  plot  of  the  Drama, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  extracting  from  it  the  following  speech,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  two  Brothers,  as  they  '  exeunt  severally  *  to  Prison  : — 

Go  to  your  prisons — though  the  air  of  Spring 

No  mountain  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring ; 

Though  Summer  flowers  shall  pass  unseen  away, 

And  all  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 

May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls, 

At  morn  or  eve,  upon  your  dreary  walls — 

Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if  awM, 

To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad  I 

Yet  go — for  Jbhoughts  as  blessed  as  the  air 

Of  Spring  or  Summer  flowers  await  you  there ; 

Thoughts,  such  as  He,  who  feasts  his  courtly  crew 

In  rich  conservatories,  never  knew ; 

Pure  self-esteem — the  smiles  that  light  within — 

The  Zeal,  whose  circling  charities  begin 

With  the  few  lov*d  ones  Heaven  has  plac'd  it  near. 

And  spread,  till  all  Mankind  are  in  its  sphere  ; 

The  Pride,  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or  plea, 

And  the  fresh  Spirit,  that  can  warble  free. 

Through  prison- bars,  its  hymn  to  Liberty ! 

The  Scene  next  changes  to  a  Tailor's  Work-shop,  and  a  fancifully-arranged  group 
of  these  Artists  is  discovered  upon  the  Shop-board — Their  task  evidently  of 
a  royal  nature,  from  the  profusion  of  gold-lace,  frogs,  &c.,  that  lie  about — They 

^  Mr.  Leigh  Huat  and  his  brotlier. 
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all  rise  and  come  forward,  while  one  of  them  sings  the  following  Stanzas  to  the 
tune  of  *  Derry  Down.* 

My  brave  brother  Tailors,  come,  straighten  your  knees. 
For  a  moment,  like  gentlemen,  stand  up  at  ease. 

While  I  sing  of  our  F e  (and  a  fig  for  his  railers) 

The  Shop-board's  delight !   the  Maecenas  of  Tailors  ! 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

Some  monarchs  take  roundabout  ways  into  note. 
While  His  short  cut  to  fame  is — the  cut  of  his  coat ; 
Philip's  Son  thought  the  World  was  too  small  for  his  Soul, 
But  our  B — g — t's  finds  room  in  a  lao'd  button-hole. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Look  through  all  Europe's  Kings — those,  at  least,  who  go  loose — 
Not  a  King  of  them  all's  such  a  friend  to  the  Goose, 
So,  God  keep  him  increasing  in  size  and  renown. 

Still  the  fattest  and  best  fitted  P e  about  town ! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

During  the  *  Derry  down '  of  this  last  verse,  a  messenger  from  the  S— c — t — y  of 

S e's  Office  rushes  on,  and  the  singer  (who,  luckily  for  the  effect  of  the  scene, 

is  the  very  Tailor  suspected  of  the  mysterious  fragments)  is  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  laudatory  exertions,  and  hurried  away,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and 
consternation  of  his  comrades.  The  Plot  now  hastens  rapidly  in  its  develop- 
ment— the  management  of  the  Tailor's  examination  is  highly  skilful,  and  the 
alarm,  which  he  is  made  to  betray,  is  natural  without  being  ludicrous.  The 
explanation,  too,  which  he  finally  gives  is  not  more  simple  than  satisfactory.  It 
appears  that  the  said  fragments  formed  part  of  a  self-exculpatory  note,  which  he 

had  intended  to  send  to  Colonel  M'M n  UDon  subjects  purely  professional, 

and  the  corresponding  bits  (which  still  lie  luckily  in  his  pocket)  being  produced, 
and  skilfully  laid  beside  the  others,  the  following  billet-doux  is  the  satisfactory 
result  of  their  juxtaposition. 

Honour' d  Colonel — my  Wife,  who's  the  Queen  of  all  slatterns, 
Neglected  to  put  up  the  Book  of  new  Patterns. 
She  sent  the  wrong  Measures  too — shamefully  wrong — 
They're  the  same  iis'd  for  poor  Mr.  Lambert,  when  young ; 

But,  bless  you  !    they  wouldn't  go  half  round  the  R — g — t — 
So,  hope  you'll  excuse  yours  till  death,  most  obedient. 

This  fully  explains  the  whole  mystery — the  R — g — t  resumes  his  wonted  smiles, 
and  the  Drama  terminates  as  usual,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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ZXOAAZONTOS  ASXOAIA 


THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE 
PAPERS 

A    DREAM 

'  It  would  bo  impossible  for  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  disengage  his  pei'son  tvom  the  accu- 
mulating pile  of  papers  that  encompassed 
it/— Lord  Castlcrcagirs  Speech  nmn  Col0nel 
M'Mahon's  Appointment,  April  14,  1812. 

Last  night  I  tossM  and  tumM  in  bed. 

But  could  not  sleep — at  length  I  said, 

*  ril  think  of  Viscount  C— stl— r— gh, 

And  of  his  speeches — that's  the  way.' 

And  so  it  was,  for  instantly 

I  slept  as  sound  as  sound  could  be. 

And  then  I  dreamt — so  dread  a  dream  I 

Fuseli  hafi  no  such  theme  ; 

Lewis  never  wrote  or  borrow'd 

Any  horror,  half  so  horrid  i  lo 

Methought  the  Pr e,  in  whisker' d 

state, 
Before  me  at  his  breakfast  sate  ; 
On  one  side  lay  unread  Petitions, 
On  t'other.  Hints  from  five  Physicians ; 
Here  tradesmen's  bills, — official  papers, 
Notes  from  my  Lady,  drams  for  vaxx)ur& — 
There  plans  of  saddles,  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post. 

When  lo  I  the  Papers,  one  and  all, 
As  if  at  some  magician's  call,  20 

Began  to  flutter  of  themselves 
From  desk  and  table,  floor  and  shelves, 


And,  cutting  each  some  difiereni  capers, 

Ad  vane' d,  oh  jacobinio  papers  ! 

As  though  they  said,  *  Our  sole  design  is 

To  suffocate  his  Roya}  Hiehness  !  * 

The  Leader  of  this  vile  sedition 

Was  a  huge  Catholic  Petition* 

With  grievances  so  fnH  fmd  heavy. 

It  threaten' d  worst  of  all  the  bevy.     30 

Then  Common-Hall  Addresses  canae 

In  swaggering  sheets,  and  took  their  aim 

Right  at  the  R — g — fc*s  well-dress'd  head, 

As  if  determirCd  to  be  read. 

Next  Tradesmen's  Bills  began  to  fly. 

And  Tradesmen's  Bills,  we  know,  mount 

high ; 
Nay,  ev'n  Death- warrants  thought  they'd 

best 
Be  lively  too,  and  join  the  rest. 

But,  oh  the  basest  of  defections  ! 
His  letter  about  *  predilections  * —      40 
His  own  dear  Letter,  void  of  grace. 
Now  flew  up  in  its  parent's  face  ! 
Shock' d  with  his  breach  of  filial  duty. 
He  just  could  murmur  '  et  Tu  Brvie  t  * 
Then  sunk,  subdued  upon  the  floor 
At  Fox's  bust,  to  rise  no  more  I 

I  wak'd — and  pray'd,  with  lifted  hand, 
*  Oh  !   never  may  this  Dream  prove 
true  ; 

Though  paper  overwhelms  the  land. 
Let  it  not  crush  the  Sovereign  too  ! ' 


PARODY 

OF   A   CELEBRATED   LETTER* 

At  length,  dearest  Freddy,  the  moment  is  nigh. 

When,  with  P — re — v — I's  leave,  I  may  throw  my  chains  by ; 

And,  as  time  now  is  precious,  the  first  thing  I  do. 

Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  wise  letter  to  you. 


10 


^  Letter  fi-om  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  February  13, 1812. 
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I  meant  before  now  to  have  seat  yon  this  Letter, 

But  Y — rm-'-th  and  I  thought  perhaps  'twould  be  better 

To  wait  till  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided — 

(That  is,  till  both  Houses  had  prosed  and  divided. 

With  all  due  appearance  of  thought  and  digestion) — 

For,  though  H — rtf — rd  House  had  long  settled  the  question, 

I  thought  it  but  decent,  between  me  and  you, 

That  the  two  other  Houses  should  settle  it  too. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  cursedly  bad 
Our  affairs  were  all  looking,  when  Father  went  mEid;^ 
A  straight  waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  Monarchy  could  not  well  be. 
I  was  cali*d  upon  then,  in  that  moment  of  puzzle. 
To  choose  my  own  Minister — just  as  they  muzzle 
A  playful  young  bear,  and  then  mock  his  disaster, 
By  bidding  him  choose  out  his  own  dancing- master. 

I  thought  the  best  way,  as  a  dutiful  son, 
Was  to  do  as  Old  Royalty's  self  would  have  done.* 
So  I  sent  word  to  say,  I  would  keep  the  whole  batch  in. 
The  same  chest  of  tools,  without  cleansing  or  patching ; 
For  tools  of  this  kind,  like  Martinus's  sconce,* 
Would  lose  all  their  beauty,  if  purified  once ; 
And  think — only  think — ^if  our  Father  should  find. 
Upon  graciously  coming  again  to  his  mind,* 
That  improvement  had  spoil'd  any  favourite  adviser — 
That  R-— se  was  grown  honest,  or  W — etm — rel — nd  wiser — 

That  R — d — r  was,  ev*n  by  one  twinkle,  the  brighter — 
Or  L — V — rp — I's  speeches  but  half  a  pound  lighter — 
What  a  shook  to  his  old  royal  heart  it  would  be ! 
No  ! — far  were  such  dreams  of  improvement  from  me : 
And  it  pleas'd  me  to  find,  at  the  House,  where,  you  know,* 
There 's  such  good  mutton  cutlets,  and  strong  cura9oa,* 
That  the  Marchioness  caJl'd  me  a  duteous  old  boy. 
And  my  Y — rm — th's  red  whiskers  grew  redder  for  joy. 

You  know,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft,  if  I  would. 
By  the  law  of  last  Sessions  I  might  have  done  good. 
I  might  have  withheld  these  political  noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot  Yankee  Doodles ; 
I  might  have  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot. 
Might  have  sooth' d  her  with  hope<— but  you  know  I  did  not. 
And  my  wish  is,  in  truth,  that  the  best  of  old  fellows 
Should  not,  on  recovering,  have  cause  to  be  jealous. 
But  find  that,  while  he  has  been  laid  on  the  ^lelf. 
We've  been  all  of  us  nearly  as  mad  as  himself. 


20 


30 


40 


50 


1  '  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  yoiir 
recollection  to  the  recent  circumstances  under 
which  I  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to 
me  by  Parliament.'— Prmcg'*  Letter. 

2  'My  sense  of  duty  to  our  Royal  father  solely 
decided  that  choice,  --/^nl. 

s  The  antique  sliield  of  Martiilus  Scriblenis, 
which,  upon  scouring,  tuin^  out  to  bo  only 
an  old  sconce. 


4  *  I  waived  any  personal  gratification,  in 
order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  ou  his 
restoration  to  health,  every  power  and  prei-oga- 
tive.'  &c. — Prince's  Letter. 

»  '  And  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  persons  for  whose 
judgement,*  &c.  iic.—lbid. 

^  The  letter-writer's  favourite  luncheon. 
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Bigot  bird,  that  hates  the  light/ 
Foe  to  all  that*8  fair  and  bright. 
Ssize  his  quills,  (so  formed  to  pen        30 
Books,'  that  shun  the  search  of  men ; 
Books,  that,  far  from  every  eye. 
In  *  swelter'd  venom  sleeping^  lie,) 
Stick  them  in  between  the  two. 
Proud  Pea-hen  and  old  Cuckoo. 
Now  you  have  the  triple  feather. 
Bind  the  kindred  stems  together 


With  a  silken  tie,  whoee  hue 
Once  was  brilliant  Buff  and  Blue ; 
Sullied  now — alas,  how  muoh  !  40 

Only  fit  for  Y — rm — th's  toaehw 


There-— enough — thy  task  is  done  ; 

Present,  worthy  G ge'a  Son  ; 

Now,  beneath,  in  letters  neat. 
Write  *"  I  SSRTE,'  and  all's  complete. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  POLITICIAN 

Wednetdajf. 
Through  M — ^nch — st — ^r  Sqoare  took  a  canter  just  now — 
Met  the  old  yeUow  chariot,*  and  made  a  low  bow. 
This  I  did,  of  course,  thinking  'twas  loyal  and  civil. 
But  got  such  a  look — oh  'twas  black  as  the  devil ! 
How  unlucky  1 — incog,  he  was  travelling  about. 
And  I,  like  a  noodle,  must  go  find  him  out. 

Mem. — when  next  by  the  old  yellow  chariot  I  ride. 
To  remember  there  is  nothing  princely  inside. 

Thursday. 
At  Levee  to-day  made  another  sad  blunder — 
What  can  be  come  over  me  lately,  I  wonder  ? 
The  Pr — ce  was  as  cheerful,  as  if,  all  his  life. 
He  had  never  been  troubled  with  Friends  or  a  Wife-^- 
*  Fine  weather,'  says  he — to  which  I,  who  must  prate. 
Answered,  *  Yes,  Sir,  but  changeable  rather,  of  late.' 
He  took  it,  I  fear,  for  he  look'd  somewhat  gruff. 
And  handled  his  new  pair  of  whiskers  so  rough. 
That  before  all  the  courtiers  I  fear'd  they'd  come  off, 
And  then.  Lord,  how  Geramb*  would  triumphantly  scoff'! 

Mem. — to  buy  for  son  Dicky  some  unguent  or  lotion 
To  nourish  his  whiskers — sure  road  to  promotion  ! ' 


Last  night  a  Concert — vastly  gay — 
Given  by  Lady  C — stl — r — gh. 
My  Lord  loves  music,  and,  we  know, 
Has  *  two  strings  always  to  his  bow.'  • 
In  choosing  songs,  the  R — ^g — t  nam'd 
^Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  fram^d^ 
While  gentle  H — rtf — d  begg'd  and  pray'd 
For  ''Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid.^ 


Salurday, 


I  p—rc— v-1. 

'  111  allusion  to  •  the  Book '  which  created 
micli  a  sensation  at  that  period. 

'  Tlie  iiwiq.  vehielo  of  the  Pr— ce. 

*  Baron  Gerauib,  the  rival  of  his  R.  H.  in 
whiskers. 

s  England  is  not  the  only  country  where 
merit  of  this  kind  Is  noticed  and  rewarded. 


'I  remember.'  says  Tavemier,  *to  have  seen 
one  of  the  King  of  Persia's  porters,  whose 
must-aches  woi-e  so  long  that  he  could  tie  them 
behind  his  neck,  for  which  reason  he  had 
a  double  pension.' 

«  A  rhetorical  figure  used  by  Lord  C-stl-r'gh, 
in  one  of  his  speeches. 
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EPIGRAM 

What  news  to-daj  ? — Oh  !    worse  and  wore©— 
*  Mac  *  is  the  Pr — ce*8  Privy  Purse  ! ' — 
The  Pr — ce's  Purse  !    no,  no,  you  fool, 
You  mean  the  Pr-— ce*s  Ridicule 


KING  CRACK «  AND  HIS  IDOLS 

WRITTEN   AFTER  THE   LATE   NEGOTIATION    FOR   A   NEW   M — N — 8TBY 

Kino  Crack  was  the  best  of  all  possible  Kings, 

(At  least,  so  his  Courtiers  would  swear  to  you  gladly,) 

But  Crack  now  and  then  would  do  het'rodox  things, 
And,  at  last,  took  to  worshipping  Images  sadly. 

Some  broken-down  Idols,  that  long  had  been  plac*d 
In  his  father's  old  Cabinet,  pleased  him  so  much. 

That  he  knelt  down  and  worshippM,  though — such  was  his  taste  t- 
They  were  monstrous  to  look  at,  and  rotten  to  touch. 

And  these  were  the  beautiful  Gods  of  King  Crack  I-— 
But  his  People,  disdaining  to  worship  such  things. 

Cried  aloud,  one  and  all,  '  Come,  your  Godshrpg  must  pack^— 
You'll  not  do  for  us,  though  you  maff  do  for  Kings  J 

Then,  trampling  these  images  under  their  feet. 
They  sent  Oack  a  petition,  beginning  *  Great  Caesar  I 

We're  willing  to  worship ;    but  only  entreat 
That  you'U  find  us  some  decenter  Godheads  than  these  are/ 

*  m  try,'  says  King  Crack — so  they  fumish'd  him  models 
Of  better  shap'd  Gods,  but  he  sent  them  all  baek ; 

Some  wer3  chiselFd  too  fine,  some  had  heads  'stead  of  noddlef. 
In  short,  they  were  all  much  too  godlike  for  Craek. 

So  be  took  to  his  darling  old  Idols  again* 

And,  just  mending  their  legs  and  new  bronzing  tbeir  faces, 
In  open  defiance  of  Gods  and  of  man. 

Set  the  monsters  op  grinning  once  more  in  their  plaeeiu 

WHAT 'S  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE  ? 

Qmesi.   Why  is  a  Pomp  Kke  V — sc — nt  C — stl — r — gb  ? 
Amjfmr.    Because  it  is  a  deoder  thing  of  wood, 

That  op  and  down  its  awkward  arm  dotb  sway. 

And  oooDy  spout  and  spcwt  and  spoot  away. 
In  one  weak,  washy,  erenasting  flood  I 


>  C«4«acl  Tf-^rm-W-u,  I  Hi^nty,  w«  aInmiM  fuMl^  I   4»nt^  my,  Hkvi 

Xaat«lH>  aad  WlntMi  aKoi  ae>  nrtv  \  kifff,  tmttw4i4  JrUnmc  wIm»  <(a«K  WkMvw 

m!f%i  warn  Hm  hM  Si«f  •#  thef  Amt^iit¥am 

g2 


mxtety  jtw—atiL    If 
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EPIGRAM 

DIALOGUE   BETWEEN   A  CATHOLIC  DELEGATE  AND  HIS  R — Y — L  H— K2HN — SS 

THE   D — B   OF   0— B — h — D 

Said  his  Highness  to  Ned,^  with  that  grim  face  of  his, 

*  Why  refuse  us  the  Ve^,  dear  Catholic  Neddy  ?  * 
'  Because,  Sir,'  said  Ned,  looking  full  in  his  phiz, 

*  You're  forbidding  enough,  in  all  conscience}  already !  * 


WREATHS  FOR  THE  MINISTERS 

AN   ANACREONTIC 

Hither,  Flora,  Queen  of  Flowers  ! 
Haste     thee     from     Old    Brompton's 

bowers — 
Or,  <(if  sweeter  that  abode) 
From  the  King's  well-odour'd  Road, 
Where  each  little  nursery  bud 
Breathes  the  dust  and  quaffs  the  mud. 
Hither  come  and  gaily  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreaths  for  those,  who  rule  ua. 
Those,  who  rule  and  (some  say)  fool 

us lO 

Flora,  sure,  will  love  to  please 
England's  Household  Deities  !  * 

First  you  must  then,  willy-nilly. 
Fetch  me  many  an  orange  lily — 
Orange  of  the  darkest  dye 
Irish  G — fif— rd  can  supply  ; — 
Choose  me  out  the  longest  sprig. 
And  stick  it  in  old  Eld — ^n's  wig. 

Find  me  next  a  Poppy  posy. 
Type  of  his  harangues  so  dozy,  20 

Garland  gaudy,  dull  and  eool, 
To  crown  the  head  of  L — v — rp — 1. 
'Twill  console  his  brilliant  brows 
For  that  loss  of  laurel  boughs, 
Which  they  suffer'd  (what  a  pity  !) 
On  the  road  to  Paris  City. 

Next,  our  C — stl — ^r — gh  to  crown, 
Bring  me  from  the  County  Down 

1  Edward  Byrne,  the  head  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

^  Tlie  ancients,  in  like  Hianner,  orownad  their 
Lai^es,  or  Household  Gods.  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  9, 
iv.  138.— Plutarch,  too,  tells  us  that  Household 
Gods  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  '  much  given 


Wither' d  Shamrocks,  which  have  been 
Gilded  o'er,  to  hide  the  green —  30 

(Such  as  H — df — t  brought  away 
From  Pall-Mall  last  Patrick's  day  »)— 
Stitch  the  garland  through  and  through 
With  shabby  threads  of  every  hue  ; — 
And  as.  Goddess  ! — erUre  woiw — 
His  lordship  loves  (though  best  of  men) 
A  little  torture t  now  and  then. 
Crimp  the  leaves,  thou  first  of  Syrens, 
Crimp  them  with  thy  curling-irons. 

That's  enough — away,  away —        40 
Had  I  leisure,  I  could  say 
How  the  oldest  rose  that  grows 
Must  be  pluck'd  to  deck  old  Rose — 
How  the  Doctor's  *  brow  should  smile 
Crown'd  with  wreaths  of  camomile. 
But  time  presses — to  thy  taste 
I  leave  the  rest,  so,  prithee,  haste  ! 


EPIGRAM 

DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    A    PC  WAGER    A17D 

HER  MAID   ON   THE  NIGHT   OF 

LORD   Y — RM — ^TH'S   F^TE 

*  I  WANT  the  Court  Guide,'  said  my  lady, 

*  to  look 
If  the  House,  Seymour  Place,  be  at  30 
or  20.'— 

*  We've  lost  the  Court  Guide,  Ma'am,  but 

here's  the  Red  Book, 
Where  you'll  find,  I  dare  say,  Sey- 
mour Places  in  plenty  ! ' 


to  War  and  penal  Statutes.*— epii/n/caJeK  xat 

'  Certaia  tinsel  imitations  of  the  Shamrock 
which  arne  distributed  b^  the  Servancs  oi 
C n  Hoase  every  Patrick's  Day. 

*  The  sobrifuet  given  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 
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HORACE,  ODE  XL  LIB.  II 

TBKELY  TBAl^SLATED  BY  THE 
PB — CE  B — G — T  ^ 

*  Come,   Y — rm — th,    my   boy,   never 

trouble  your  brains. 
About  what  yonr  old  crony. 
The  Emperor  Boney, 
Isdoing  or  brewing  on  Muscovy's  plains; 

*  Nor  tremble,  my  lad,  at  the  state  of 

our  granaries : 
Should  there  come  famine. 
Still  plenty  to  cram  in 
You  alway»  shall  have,  my  dear  Lord 

of  the  Stannaries. 

Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may  ; 

*  For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes 

away,  lo 

And  then  people  get  fat. 
And  infirm,  and — all  that, 
"  And  a  wig  (I  confess  it)  so  clumsily  sits, 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out  of 
their  wits ; 

*  Thy  whiskers,  too,  Y — rm — th  1 — alas, 

even  they. 
Though  so  rosy  they  burn. 
Too  quickly  must  turn 
(What  a  heart-breaking  change  for  thy 

whiskers !)  to  Grey. 

»  Then  why,  my  Lord  Warden,  oh  !  why 
should  you  fidget 
Your  mind  about  matters  you 
don't  understand  ?  20 

Or   why   should  you   write  yourself 
down  for  an  idiot. 
Because  *  you^    forsooth,  '  have  the 
'pen  in  your  hand  !  * 

1  Tliis  and  the  following  ace  extracted  from 
a  Work,  which  may,  some  time  or  other,  meet 
tiie  eye  of  tlie  Public— entitled  Odes  of  Horace, 
done  into  Enfflfsfi  by  several  Persona  of  Fashion. 

2  Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber,  et  Scjtlies, 
Hirpine  Quineti,  cogitet,  Hadna 

Divisus  objecto,  remittas 
Qnaerere. 
*  Nee  trepides  in  nsuni 

Poseentis  aevi  pauca. 

<  Fugit  retro 
Levis  juventas  et  decor. 

s  Pellente  lascivos  amoi'es 

Canities 

<  Neque  uno  Luna  mbens  nitet 
Vultu. 


Think,  think  how  much  better 
Than  scribbling  a  letter, 
(Which  both  you  and  I 
Should  avoid  by  the  bye,) 
®  How  much  pleasanter  'tis  to  sit  under 
the  bust 
Of  old  Charley,*  my  friend  here,  and 
drink  like  a  new  one ; 
While  Charley  looks  sulky  and  frowns 
at  me,  just 
As  the  Ghost  in  the  Pantomime 
frowns  at  Don  Juan.  30 

"  To  crown  us.  Lord  Warden, 
In  C — mb — rl — nd's  garden 
Grows  plenty  of  monk*s  hood  in  venom- 
ous spcigs : 
While  Otto  of  Roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers 
and  wigs. 

"  What  youth  of  the  Household  will  cool 
our  Noyau 
In  that  streamlet  delicious. 
That  down  'midst  the  dishes. 
All  full  of  gold  fishes,  40 

Romantic  doth  flow  ? — 
"  Or  who  will  repair 

Unto  M ch r  Sq e. 

And  see  if  the  gentle  Marchesa  be  there  ? 
Go-— bid  her  haste  hither, 
^^  And  let  her  bring  with  her 
The  newest  No- Popery  Sermon  that's 
going— 
'*  Oh  !    let   her   come,   with   her  dark 
tresses  flowing. 
All  gentle  and  juvenile,  curly  and  gay. 
In     the     manner     of — Ackermann's 
Dresses  for  May  !  50 

f  Onld  aetemis  minorem 

Consiliis  animum  fbtigas  ? 

B  Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vel  liac 
Pinu  jacentes  Sic  temei-c. 

»  Charles  Fox. 

10  Rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos, 

Duni  licet,  Assyriaqoe  nai'do 
Potamus  uncti. 
H  Quis  puor  ocius 

Bestinguet  ardentis  Falcmi 
Pocuia  praeiereunie  lympha  ? 

^*  Quis .  . .  elielet  domo 

Lyden? 
•s       Eburna,  die  age,  cum  lym  (qu.  liar-a) 

Maturet. 
14  Ineomtam  Laeaenae 

Mora  comam  religata  modo. 
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FREELY   TRANSLATED   BY   LORD   ELD- 
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^  The  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  pure, 

(If  not  his  own,  at  least  his  Prince's,) 

Thrpugh  toil  and  danger  walks  secure. 

Looks  big  and  black,  and  never 

winces. 

*  No  want  has  he  of  sword  or  dagger, 

Cock'd  hat  or  ringlets  of  Geramb  ; 
Though  Peers  may  laugh,  and  Papists 
swagger. 
He  doesn't  care  one  single  d-mn. 

^  Whether  midst  Irish  chairmen  going, 
Or  through  St.  GiWs  alleys  dim, 
'Mid  drunken  Sheelahs,  blasting,  blow- 
ing. 
No  matter,  'tis  all  one  to  him. 

*  For  instance,  T,  one  evening  late. 

Upon  a  gay  vacation  sally. 
Singing  the  praise  of  Church  andState, 
Got  (Gods  knows  how)  to  Cran- 
boume  Alley. 

1  Integer  vitae  scelerisqiie  punis. 

2  Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  iieaue  arcu, 
l^ec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  phai'eti'a. 

8    *  Sivc  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas, 
Sive  factuitis  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vef  quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Tlie  Noble  Translator  had,  at  first,  laid  the 
scene  of  these  imagined  danget-s  of  his  Man  of 
Conscience  among  the  Papists  of  Spain,  and 
had  translated  the  woi*ds  '  quae  loca  Jhbnlosus 
laiubit  Hydaspes '  thus—*  The/nbtmt/  Spaniai*d 
Z/cAvthe  French  ;'  but,  recollecting  that  it  is 
our  interest  just  now  to  be  respectful  to  SpttnisJi 
Catholics  (though  thei^  is  certainly  no  earthly 
ixiason  for  our  being  even  commonly  civil  to 
Jrixh  ones),  he  altered  the  passage  as  it  stands 
at  present. 

*      Namiue  me  silvji  lupus  in  Sabina 
Dum  nieam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 
Fugit  inenneni. 

I  cannot  help  calling  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  peculiar  ingenuity  with  which  these 
lines  ai-e  paraphrased.  Not  to  mention  the 
happy  conversion  of  the  Wolf  into  a  Papist, 
(seeing  that  Romulus  was  suckled  by  a  wolf, 
that  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  and  that 
the  Pope  has  always  I'cigncd  at  Rome),  theix3 
is  something  particularly  neat  in  supposing 
'  ullra  terminum '  to  mean  vacation-time  :  and 


When  lo  !  an  Irish  Papist  darted 
Across  my  path,  gaunt,  grim,  and 
big— 

I  did  but  frown,  and  off  he  started, 
Scar'd  at  me,  even  without  my  wig. 

•  Yet  a  more  fierce  and  raw-bon'd  dog 

Goes  not  to  mass  in  Dublin  City, 
Nor  shakes  his  brogue  o'er  Allen's 
Bog, 
Nor  spouts  in  Catholic  Committee. 

•  Oh !     place    me    midst    O'Rourkes, 

O'Tooles, 
The  ragged  royal- blood  of  Tara  ; 
Or  place  me  wnere  Dick  M — rt — n 
rules 
The  houseless  wilds  of  Connemara ; 

»  Of  Church  and  State  I'll  warble  still 
Though  ev'n  Dick  M — rt — n's  self 
should  grumble ; 
Sweet  Church  and  State,  like  Jack  and 
Jill, 

•  So  lovingly  upon  a  hill — 

Ah !    ne'er  like  Jack  and  Jill  to 
tumble  ! 


then  the  modest  consciousness  with  which  the 
Noble  and  Leanied  Translator  has  avoided 
touching  upon  the  woixls  '  curis  ezpedilis."  (or, 
as  it  has  been  otherwise  read,  *  cnuxig  ezpeatit's,) 
and  the  felicitous  idea  of  his  being  '  inemiis 
when  'without  his  wig,'  are  altogether  the 
most  delectable  specimens  of  paraphrase  in 
our  language. 

^       Quale  portentum  ncque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nee  Jubao  tellus  generat  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 

'       Pone  me  pigns  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  ixici-eatur  aura  : 
Quod  latus  mundi,  nebulae  malusque 
Jupiter  urget. 

I  must  here  remaric,  that  the  said  Dick 
M— rt— n  being  a  very  good  fellow,  it  was  not 
at  all  fair  to  make  a  '  malus  Jupiter '  of  him. 

7       Dulce  ridentem  T  alagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 

"  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  moi'e  liappv 
illustration  of  the  inseparability  of  Church 
and  State,  and  their  (what  is  called)  'standing 
and  falling  together.'  than  this  ancient  apo- 
logue of  Jack  and  Jill.  Jack,  of  course,  repre- 
sents the  State  in  this  ingenious  little  allegoi-y. 

Jack  fell  down. 
And  broke  his  Crown^ 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
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THE  NEW  COSTUME  OF  THE  MINISTERS 

—  Nova  monstra  creavit.    Ovid.  Metamorph.  1.  i.  v.  437. 

Having  sent  ofif  the  troops  of  brave  Major  Camac, 
With  a  swinging  horse-tail  at  each  valorous  back. 
And  such  helmets,  God  bless  us  !    as  never  decked  any 
Male  creature  before,  except  Signor  Giovanni — 
*  Let's  see,'  said  the  R — g — t  (like  Titus,  perplex' d 
With  the  duties  of  empire,)  *  whom  shall  I  dress  n( 


next  ? 


He  looks  in  the  glass — but  perfection  is  there. 
Wig,  whiskers,  and  chin-tufts  all  right  to  a  hair ;  ^ 
Not  a  single  ear-curl  on  his  forehead  he  traces — 
For  curls  are  like  Ministers,  strange  as  the  case  is. 
The  falser  they  are,  the  more  firm  in  their  places. 
His  coat  he  next  views — but  the  coat  who  could  doubt  ? 
For  his  Y — rm — th's  own  Frenchified  hand  cut  it  out ; 
Every  pucker  and  seam  were  made  matters  of  state, 
And  a  Grand  Household  Council  was  held  on  each  plait. 

Then  whom  shall  he  dress  ?    shall  he  new-rig  his  brother, 
Great  C — mb — rl — d's  Duke,  with  some  kickshaw  or  other  ? 
And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian-like  shapes 
For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory  capes. 
Ah  !    no— here  his  ardour  would  meet  with  delays, 
For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  pack'd  up  in  new  Stays, 
So  complete  for  the  winter,  he  saw  very  plain 
'Twould  be  devilish  hard  work  to  unpack  him  again. 

So,  what's  to  be  done  ? — there's  the  Ministers,  bless  'em  !- 
As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  shouldn't  he  dress  'em  ? 
*  An  excellent  thought ! — call  the  tailors — be  nimble — 
Let  Cum  bring  his  spy-glass,  and  H — rtf — d  her  thimble ; 
While  Y — rm — th  shall  give  us,  in  spite  of  all  quizzers. 
The  last  Paris  cut  with  his  true  Gallic  scissors.' 

So  saying,  he  calls  C — stl — r — gh,  and  the  rest 
Of  his  heaven- bom  statesmen,  to  come  and  be  drest. 
While  Y — ^rm — th,  with  snip-like  and  brisk  expedition. 
Cuts  up,  all  at  once,  a  large  Cath'lic  Petition 
In  long  tailors'  measures,  (the  P — e  crying  '  Well-done  1 ' 
And  first  puts  in  hand  my  Lord  Chancellor  Eld — n. 


•  Tliat  model  of  Princes,  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus,  was  particularly  luxurious  in  the 
dressing  and  ornamenting  of  liis  hair.  His 
conscience,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
trust  himself  with  a  barber,  and  he  used, 
accordingly,  to  bum  off  his  beard — 'timore 
tonsoris,     says   Lampridius.     {Hist,   Augxiat 


Scriptor.)  Tlie  dissolute  Aelius  Verus,  too,  was 
equally  attentive  to  the  decoration  of  his  wig. 
(See  Jul.  Capitolin.)— Indeed,  this  was  not  the 
onli/  princely  trait  in  the  character  of  Verus, 
as  he  had  likewise  a  most  hearty  and  dignified 
contempt  for  his  Wife.— See  his  insulting 
answer  to  her  in  Spartianus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN 

UPON   THE   ADVANTAGE   OF    (WHAT   IS   CALLED)    *  HAVING   LAW  ^   ON   ONB^S   SIDE* 

The  OenUemarCs  Proposal 

*  Lc^ge  aur«a, 
S'ei  piace,  ci  lice.' 

Come,  fly  to  these  arms,  nor  let  beauties  so  bloomy 

To  one  frigid  owner  be  tied ; 
Your  prudes  may  revile,  and  your  old  ones  look  gloomy. 

But,  dearest,  we've  Law  on  our  side. 

Oh  !    think  the  delight  of  two  lovers  congenial, 

Whom  no  dull  decorums  divide ; 
Their  error  how  sweet,  and  their  raptures  how  venial. 

When  once  they've  got  Law  on  their  side. 

'Tis  a  thing,  that  in  every  King's  reign  has  been  done,  too: 

Then  why  should  it  now  be  decried  ? 
If  the  Father  has  done  it,  why  shouldn't  the  Son,  too  ? 

For  so  argues  Law  on  our  side. 

And,  ev'n  should  our  sweet  violation  of  duty 

By  cold-blooded  jurors  be  tried. 
They  can  but  bring  it  in  *  a  misfortune,*  my  beauty, 

As  long  as  we've  Law  on  our  side. 


Tlie  Lady's  Answer 

Hold,  hold,  my  good  sir,  go  a  little  more  slowly ; 

For,  grant  me  so  faithless  a  bride. 
Such  sinners  as  we,  are  a  little  too  lowly, 

To  hope  to  have  Law  on  our  side. 

Had  you  been  a  great  Prince,  to  whose  star  shining  o*er  *em 

The  people  should  look  for  their  guide, 
Then  your  Highness  (and  welcome !)  might  kick  down  decomm- 

You'd  always  have  Law  on  your  side. 

Were  you  ev'n  an  old  Marquis,  in  mischief  grown  hoary, 

Whose  heart,  though  it  long  ago  died 
To  the  pleasures  of  vice,  is  alive  to  its  glory — 

You  still  would  have  Law  on  your  side. 

But  for  yoUy  Sir,  Crim.  Con.  is  a  path  full  of  troubles ; 

By  my  advice  therefore  abide. 
And  leave  the  pursuit  to  those  Princes  and  Nobles 

Who  have  such  a  Law  on  their  side. 


*  In  allusion  to  Lord  EH— nb— gh. 
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OCCASIONAL  ABDEESS 
FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE  OF  ST.  ST— PH— N 

INTENDED  TO  HAVB   BBEN  9POKSN  BY  TflB  PRi^rRIBTOB  IN  rVLL  COSTUMB, 

ON  THB  24th  op  NOVBMBBR,   IB  12. 

Tms  day  a  New  Hoose,  for  your  edificationi 

We  open,  most  thinking  and  right>headcd  nation  ! 

Excuse  the  materials — though  rotten  and  bad. 

They're  the  best  that  for  money  just  now  eouM  be  had ; 

And,  if  echo  the  charm  of  such  houses  sliould  be 

You  will  find  it  shall  echo  my  speech  to  a  T. 

As  for  actors,  we^ve  got  the  old  Company  yet-. 
The  same  motley,  odd,  tragi-oomioal  set ; 
And  considering  they  all  were  but  clerks  t'other  day, 
It  is  truly  surprising  how  well  they  can  play.  lo 

Our  Manager,*  (he,  who  in  Ulster  was  nurst, 
And  sung  Erin  go  Brah  for  the  galleries  first. 
But,  on  finding  Pi/(-intereet  a  much  bettor  thin^, 
Chang' d  his  note  of  a  sudden,  to  Ood  &am  the  Kinfft) 
Still  wise  as  he's  blooming,  and  fat  as  he's  clever, 
Himself  and  his  speeches  as  lengthy  as  ever, 
Here  offers  you  still  the  full  use  of  his  breath. 
Your  devoted  and  long-winded  prosor  till  death. 

You  remember  last  season,  when  things  wont  porvorso  on, 
We  had  to  engage  (as  a  block  to  rehearse  on)  so 

One  Mr.  V — ns — tt— -t,  a  good  sort  of  person, 
Who's  also  employ d  for  this  season  to  play. 
In  '  Raising  the  Wind,'  and  the  *  Devil  to  Pay.*  • 
We  expect  too — at  least  we've  been  plotting  and  planning-*- 
To  get  that  ^eat  actor  from  Liverpool,  C — nn — g ; 
And,  as  at  the  Circus  there's  nothing  attracts 
Like  a  good  single  combat  brought  in  'twixt  the  acts, 
If  the  Manager  should,  with  the  help  of  Sir  P — ph—  m, 
Get  up  new  diversions,  and  C — nn — g  should  stop  'oni, 
Who  knows  but  we'll  have  to  announce  in  the  papcrH,  30 

*  Grand  fight — second  time — with  additional  capors.' 

Be  your  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  humdrum,  or  sad. 
There  is  plenty  of  each  in  this  House  to  be  had. 
Where  our  Manager  ruleth,  there  weeping  will  be, 
For  a  dead  hand  at  tragedy  always  was  he; 
And  there  never  was  dealer  in  dagger  and  cup, 
Who  so  smilingly  got  all  hi&  tragedies  up. 
His  powers  poor  Ireland  will  never  forget, 
And  the  widows  of  Walcheren  weep  o'er  them  yet. 

So  much  for  the  actors; — for  secret  machinery,  40 

Traps,  and  deceptions,  and  shifting  of  scenery, 
Y — rm — th  and  Cum  are  the  best  we  can  fino. 
To  transact  all  that  trickery  business  behind. 

>  Lord  C-stl— r— gh.  «  He  bad  recently  l^een  appofntisd  niAncetlcr  of  iht  Excheqiunr* 


i8ia 
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REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  LORD  WELLINGTON 

Snoeqne  tibi  commendat  Troja  Penatcfl, 
Hob  cape  fotorum  comitea.  VrBSiL. 

As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily  got. 

And  the  Marshal  must  have  them — pray,  why  should  we  not. 

As  the  last  and,  I  grant  it,  the  worst  of  our  loans  to  him, 

Ship  off  the  Ministry,  body  and  bones  to  him  ? 

There's  not  in  all  England,  I'd  venture  to  swear, 

Any  men  we  could  half  so  conveniently  spare ; 

And,  thoush  they've  been  helping  the  French  for  years  past, 

We  may  thus  make  them  useful  to  England  at  last. 

C — stl — r — gh  in  our  sieges  might  save  some  disgraces, 

Being  us'd  to  the  taking  and  keeping  of  places  ; 

And  Volunteer  C — nn — g,  still  ready  for  joining. 

Might  show  off  his  talent  for  sly  undermining. 

Could  the  Household  but  spare  us  its  glory  and  pride. 

Old  H — df — t  at  horn-toorks  again  might  be  tried. 

And  the  Ch — f  J — at — e  make  a  bold  charge  at  his  side : 

While  V — ns — tt^t  could  victual  the  troops  upon  tick^ 

And  the  Doctor  look  after  the  baggage  and  sick. 

Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  the  great  R — g — t  himself 
Should,  in  times  such  as  these,  stay  at  home  on  the  shelf : 
Though  through  narrow  defiles  he's  not  fitted  to  pass. 
Yet  who  could  resist,  if  he  bore  down  en  masse  ? 
And  though  oft,  of  an  evening,  perhaps  he  might  prove. 
Like  our  Spanish  confed' rates,  *  unable  to  move,'  ^ 
Yet  there's  one  thing  in  war  of  advantage  unbounded. 
Which  is,  that  he  could  not  with  ease  be  surrounded. 

In  my  next  I  shall  sing  of  their  arms  and  equipment ; 
At  present  no  more,  but— -good  luck  to  the  shipment ! 

HORACE,  ODE  L  LIB.  Ill 

A   FRAGMENT 

Odi  profanuni  vulgus  et  arceo 
Favete  Unguis  :  camiina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  pucrisque  canto. 
Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges^ 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperiuni  est  Jovis. 

1813. 
I  HATE  thee,  oh,  Mob,  as  my  Lady  hates  deH ; 

To  Sir  Francis  I'll  give  up  thy  claps  and  thy  hisses. 
Leave  old  Magna  Charta  to  shift  for  itself. 

And,  like  G — dw — n,  write  books  for  young  masters  and  misses. 
Oh  !    it  is  not  high  rank  that  can  make  the  neart  merry, 

Even  monarchs  themselves  are  not  free  from  mishap : 
Though  the  Lords  of  Westphalia  must  quake  before  Jerry, 
Poor  Jerry  himself  has  to  quake  before  Nap. 

I  Hie  character  given  to  the  Spanish  soldier,  in  Sir  Johr  memorable  despatch. 
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HORACE,  ODE  XXXVIII.  LIB.  I 

A  FRAGMENT 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  adparatus  ; 
Displioent  noxae  pliiiyra  eoronae  ; 
MitU  sectarif  Kosa  quo  locornm 

Sera  moreiur. 

TRANSLATED  BY  A  TREASUBY  CLERE,  WHILE  WAITING  DINNER  FOB  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

G — ^RGB  R — SB 

Boy,  tell  the  Cook  that  I  hate  all  nick-nackeries, 
Fricassees,  vol-au- vents,  pu£Ps,  and  gim-crackeries — 
Six  by  the  Horse-Guards  ! — old  Georgy  is  late — 
But  come — lay  the  table-cloth — zounds  !    do  not  wait, 
Nor  stop  to  inquire,  while  the  dinner  is  staying, 
At  which  of  his  places  Old  R — e  is  delaying  !  * 


IMPROMPTU 

UPON  BEING  OBLIGED  TO  LEAVE  A  PLEASANT  PARTY,  FROM  THE  WANT  OF  A  PAIR 

OF  BREECHES   TO   DRESS   FOR  DINNER  IN 

1810. 

Between  Adam  and  me  the  great  difference  is. 
Though  a  paradise  each  has  been  forced  to  resign. 

That  he  never  wore  breeches,  tiH  tum'd  out  of  his. 

While,  for  want  of  my  breeches,  I'm  banished  from  mine. 


LORD  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  MINISTERS 

So  gently  in  peace  Alcibiades  smil'd. 

While  in  battle  he  shone  forth  so  terribly  grand. 
That  t^  emblem  they  grav'd  on  his  seal,  was  a  child 

With  a  thunderbolt  p4aG'd  in  its  innocent  hand. 

Oh  Wellington,  long  as  such  Ministers  wield 
Your  magnificent  arm,  the  same  emblem  will  do ; 

For  while  ihey*ie  in  the  Council  and  you  in  the  Field, 
We've  the  babies  in  themf  and  the  thunder  in  you  ! 


1813. 


'  The  literal  closeness  of  the  version  here 
cannot  but  be  admired.  Tlie  Translator  has 
added  a  lon^,  erudite,  and  flowery  note  npon 
Roses^  of  which  I  ean  mei'ely  give  a  specimen 
at  present.  In  the  first  place,  lie  ransacks  the 
Rosarium  Poiiticum  of  the  Persian  Poet  Sadi, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  Political  Roses, 
to  match  the  gentleman  in  the  text^but  in 
vain :  he  then  tells  us  that  Cicero  accused 
Yerrcs  of  reposing  npon  a  cushion  *  Melitensi 
rosA  fatium,  yfh'ichy  from  the  odd  mixture  of 
words,  he  supposes  to  be  a  kind  of  Irish  Bed 
of  Roses,  like  Lord  Castlereagh's.  Tlie  learned 
Clerk  next  fevonra  us  with  some  remarks  upon 
a  well-known  pnuiiiig  epitapli  en  fair  Rosa- 


mond, and  expresses  a  most  loyal  hope,  that, 
if  'Rosa  munda'  mean  'a  Rose  with  clean 
hands '  it  may  be  found  ai)pHcabIe  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Kose  in  question.  He  then  dwells 
at  some  length  upon  the  *  Rosa  aurm,'  wliich, 
though  descriptive,  in  <»>e  sense,  of  the  old 
Treasury  Statesman,  yet,  as  being  consecrated 
and  worn  by  the  Pope,  must,  of  course,  not  be 
brought  into  the  same  atmosphere  with  him. 
Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  words  *  old  Rose,' 
he  winds  up  with  the  pathetic  lamentation  of 
the  Poet  '  consenuisee  Rosas/  The  whole  note, 
indeed,  shows  a  knowledge  of  Rosea,  that  is 
quite  edifying. 
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TO 

THE  MARCHIONESS  DOWAGER  OF  DONEGAL 

It  is  now  many  years  since,  in  a  Letter  prefixed  to  the  Third  Number  of  the  Irish 
Melodies,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inscribing  the  Poems  of  that  work  to  your  Lady- 
ship,  as  to  one  whose  character  reflected  honour  on  the  country  to  which  they 
relate,  and  whose  friendship  had  long  been  the  pride  and  happiness  of  their 
Author.  With  the  same  feelings  of  affection  and  respect,  confirmed  if  not 
increased  by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  year,  I  now  place  those  Poems 
in  their  present  new  form  under  your  protection,  and  am, 

With  perfect  sincerity, 

Your  Ladyship's  ever  attached  Friend, 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

PREFACE 

Though  an  edition  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  separate  from  the  Music, 
has  long  been  called  for,  yet,  having,  for  many  reasons,  a  strong  objection  to  this 
sort  of  divorce,  I  should  with  difficulty  have  consented  to  a  disunion  of  the  words 
from  the  airs,  had  it  depended  solely  upon  me  to  keep  them  quietly  and  indis- 
solubly  together.  But,  besides  the  various  shapes  in  which  these,  as  well  as  my 
other  lyrical  writings,  have  been  published  throughout  America,  they  are  in- 
cluded, of  course,  in  all  the  editions  of  my  works  printed  on  the  Continent,  and 
have  also  appeared,  in  a  volume  full  of  typographical  errors,  in  Dublin.  I  have 
therefore  resMdily  acceded  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Proprietor  of  the  Irish 
Melodies,  for  a  revised  and  complete  edition  of  the  "poetry  of  the  Work,  though 
well  aware  that  my  verses  must  lose  even  more  than  the  animae  dimidiuniy  in 
being  detached  from  the  beautiful  airs  to  which  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be 
associated. 

IRISH   MELODIES 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh  !   still  remember  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest. 

Oh  !   then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee. 

Sweeter  far  may  be  ; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest. 
And  when  joys  are  dearest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me  I 

When,  at  eve,  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning. 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning, 

Oh  !   thus  remember  me. 


Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses, 

Once  so  lov'd  by  thee. 
Think  of  her  who  "wove  them. 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Oh  1  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing. 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feelings 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee ; 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  us'd  to  sing  thee, — 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
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WAR  SONG 

REMEMBER  THE  GLORIES  OF 
BRIEN  THE  BRAVE » 

Remember   the  glories  of   Brien   the 
brave, 
Tho*  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er  ; 
Tho'  lost  to  Mononia,'  and  cold  in  the 
grave. 
He  returns  to  Kinkora  '  no  more. 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often 
hath  pour'd 
Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set ; 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each 
sword. 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

Mononia  !  when  Nature  embellished  the 
tint 
Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so 
fair. 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should 
print 
The  footstep  of  slavery  there  ? 
No !    Freedom,  whose  smile  we  shall 
never  resign. 
Go,  tell  our  invaders,  the  Danes, 
That  'tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at 
thy  shrine,  ^ 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 


Forget  not  our  wounded  companions, 
who  stood  * 
In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side  ; 
While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red 
with  their  blood. 
They  stirr'd  not,  but  conquer' d  and 
died. 
That  sun  which  now  blesses  our  arms 
with  his  light, 
Saw  them  fall  upon  Ossory's  plain  ; — 
Oh  !  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves 
us  to-night, 
To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain. 

ERIN  !    THE  TEAR  AND  THE 
SMILE  IN  THINE  EYES 

Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes, 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy 
skies ! 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream. 
Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam. 
Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam. 
Weep  while  they  rise. 

Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 
Erin,    thy    languid    smile    ne'er    shall 
increase. 
Till,  like  the  rainbow's  light, 
Thy  various  tints  unite. 
And  form  in  heaven's  sight 
One  arch  of  peace  ! 


OH  !     BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME 

Oh  !    breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade. 
Where  cold  and  unhonour'd  his  relics  are  laid : 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed,    ' 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  slied,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 


'  Brien  Boronihe,  the  great,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Glon- 
tarf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
after  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  twenty-five 
engagements. 

3  Munster. 

*  The  palace  of  Brien. 

*  This  alludes  to  an  interesting  circumstance 
related  of  the  Dalgais,  the  favourite  troops  of 
Brien,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  their 
return  from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  by  Fitz- 
patrick,  prince  of  Ossory.    The  wounded  men 


entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  fight 
with  tho  rest.—*  Let  stakes  (they  said)  be  stuck 
in  the  ground,  and  suffer  each  of  us,  tied  to  and 
supported  by  one  of  ifiese  stakes,  to  be  placed  in 
his  rank  bu  the  side  of  a  sound  tnan,'  *  Between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  wounded  men  (adds 
O'Ualloran)  pale,  emaciated,  and  supported  in 
this  manner,  appeared  mixed  with  tho  fore- 
most of  the  troops  ;— never  was  such  another 
sight  exhibited.'— //js^or^  of  Ireland,  book  xii, 
chap.  i. 
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WHEN  HE,  WHO  ADORES  THEE 

When  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind. 
Oh !    say  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign  d  ? 
Yes,  weep,  and-  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree ; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love ; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine. 
Oh  !    blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see ; 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA'S  HALLS 


The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls» 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. — 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o*er, 
And  hearts,  that  once  beat  high  for  praise. 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 


No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


FLY  NOT  YET 


Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour. 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light. 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night. 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon. 
'Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made  ; 
'I^s  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh  I  stay, — Oh  !  stay, — 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
Like  this  to-night,  that  oh  !  'tis  pain 

To  break  its  links  so  soon. 


Fly  not  yet,  the  fount  that  play'd 

In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's  shade,^ 

Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran. 

Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  burn  when  night  was  near. 
And  thus  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks. 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning. 
Brings  their  genial  hour  for  burning. 

Oh  !   stay, — Oh  !   stay, — 
When  did  morning  ever  breieik. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here  ? 


1  Soils  Fons,  near  thaTeniple  of  Amnion. 
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OH  !    THINK  NOT  MY  SPIRITS  ARE  ALWAYS  AS  LIGHT 

Oh  !    think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light, 

And  as  free  from  a  pang  as  they  seem  to  you  now ; 
Nor  expect  that  the  heart  beaming  smile  of  to-night 

Will  return  with  to-morrow  to  brighten  my  brow. 
No : — life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 

Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns ; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  awhile — 

May  we  never  meet  worse,  in  our  pilgrimage  here. 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  may  gild  with  a  smile. 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear. 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  Heaven  knows ! 

If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined ; 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose. 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mind. 
But  they  who  have  k>v*d  the  fondest,  the  purest. 

Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believ'd ; 
And  the  heart  that  has  slumber' d  in  friendship  securest. 

Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceived. 
But  send  round  the  bowl ;    while  a  relic  of  truth 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  prayer  shall  be  mine, — 
That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth. 

And  the  moonlight  of  friendbhip  console  our  decline. 


THO*  THE  LAST  GLIMPSE  OF  ERIN  WITH  SORROW  I  SEE 

Tho'  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see. 

Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me ; 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home. 

And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam. 

To  the  gloom  of  some  desert  or  cold  rocky  shore. 
Where  the  eye  of  the  stranger  can  haunt  us  no  more, 
I  will  fly  with  my  Coulin,  and  think  the  rough  wind 
Less  rude  than  the  foes  we  leave  frowning  behind. 

And  rn  gaze  on  thy  gold  hair  as  graceful  it  wreathes, 
And  hang  o'er  thy  soft  harp,  as  wildly  it  breathes ; 
Nor  dread'  that  the  cold-hearted  Saxon  will  tear 
One  chord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock  from  that  hair. 


>  '  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign 
'  Henry  YIII,  an  Act  was  made  respecting 
le  habits,  and  dress  in  general,  of  the  Irish, 
hereby  all  persons  were  restrained  from  being 
lom  or  shaven  above  the  cars,  or  from  wear- 
g  Gibbea,  or  CouHns  (long  locks),  on  their 
»ads,  or  hair  on  their  upper  lip,  called  Crom- 
eal.  On  this  occasion  a  song  was  written  by 
10  of  our  bards,  in  whkk  au  Irish  vin^u  is 


made  to  give  the  preference  to  her  dear  Coulin 
(or  the  youth  with  the  flowing  locks)  to  all 
strangers  (by  which  the  English  were  meant), 
or  those  who  wore  tlieir  habits.  Of  this  sonx, 
the  air  alone  has  reached  us,  and  is  universally 
admired.'— Walker's  Historical  Memoirao/Iruh 
Bards,  p.  134.  Mr.  Walker  informs  us  also,  tliat^ 
about  tlie  same  peiiod,  there  were  some  harsh 
measures  taken  against  the  Irish  Jliostiels. 
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RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS  SHE  WORE » 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore ; 
But  oh  !    her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems,  or  snow-white  wand. 

*  Lady !    dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 

So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  ? 

Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  ? ' 

*  Sir  Knight !    I  feel  not  the  least  alarm. 
No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm : — 

For  though  they  love  woman  and  golden  store. 
Sir  Knight !    they  love  honour  and  virtue  more ! ' 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  Green  Isle ; 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honour  and  Erin's  pride. 

AS  A  BEAM  O'ER  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS  MAY  GLOW 

As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below. 
So  the  cheek  may  be  ting'd  with  a  warm  sunny  smile. 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting — 

Oh  !    this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay. 
Like  a  dead,  leafless  branch  in  the  summer's  bright  ray ; 
The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round  it  in  vain. 
It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms  not  again. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS  * 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ;  * 
Oh  !    the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 
'Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill. 
Oh  !    no, — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 


1  Tills  ballad  is  founded  upon  the  following 
anecdote  :  — VThe  people  were  inspired  with 
such  a  spirit  of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion, 
by  the  great  example  of  Brien,  and  by  his  ex- 
cellent administration,  that,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
we  are  informed  that  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  adorned  with  jewels  and  a  costly  dress, 
undertook  a  journey  alone,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  with  a  wand  only  in 
her  hand,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  ring  of 
exceeding  great  value  ;  and  such  an  impi-ession 


had  the  laws  and  government  of  this  Monarch 
made  on  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  upon  her  honour,  nor  was 
she  robbed  of  her  clothes  or  jewels.* — Warner's 
HMoru  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  book  x. 

*  *  The  Meeting  of  the  Watjars '  forms  a  part  of 
that  beautiful  scenery  which  lies  between  Rath- 
dnnn  and  Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wlcklow, 
and  these  lines  were  suggested  Inr  a  visit  to  this 
romantic  spot,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1807. 

'  The  rivei-s  Avon  and  Avoca. 
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Twas  thmt  friends,  tho  bdoT^d  oi  my  boBOB.  vcte  Be*r» 
Who  made  exery  dtmi  scene  <tf  eneliantment  more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  chaffma  oi  nature  impiova. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  Tale  of  Avoca !    how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  boeom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best. 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  ehoold 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 


HOW  BEAR  TO  ME  THE  HOUR 

How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight  dies. 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea ; 

For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise. 
And  memory  breathes  her  vesper  sigh  to  thee. 

And,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light,  that  plan's 

Akmg  the  smooth  wave  toward  the  burmng  west, 

I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays. 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest. 


TAKE  BACK  THE  VIRGIN  PAGE 

WBITTEN   ON  KETURKIKG   A   BLAXK 
BOOK 

Take  back  the  virgin  page. 

White  and  unwritten  still ; 
Some  hand,  more  calm  and  sage. 

The  leaf  must  m. 
Thoughts  come,  as  pure  as  light. 

Pure  as  even  yme  require  : 
But,  di !  each  word  I  write 

Love  turns  to  fire. 

Yet  let  me  keep  the  book  : 

Oft  shall  my  heart  renew. 
When  on  itR  leaves  I  look, 

Dear  thoughts  of  you. 
Like  you,  'tis  fair  and  bright ; 

Like  you,  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  passion  write 

One  wrong  wish  there. 

Haply,  when  from  those  eyes 

Far,  far  away  I  roam, 
Should  calmer  thoughts  arise 

Tow'rds  you  and  home  ; 
Fancy  may  trace  some  line, 

Worthy  those  eyes  to  meet. 
Thoughts  that  not  burn,  but  shine, 

Pare,  calm,  and  sweet. 

*  '  In  every  house  was  one  or  two  harps, 
free  to  all  travellers,   who   were   tlw   more 


And  as,  o*er  ocean  far. 

Seamen  their  records  keep. 
Led  by  some  hidden  star 

llirough  the  cold  deep ; 
So  may  the  words  I  write 

Tell  thro*  what  storms  I  stray — 
Y<m  still  the  unseen  light. 

Guiding  my  way. 

THE  LEGACY 

Whbst  in  death  I  shall  calmly  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear ; 
Tell  her  it  livM  upon  smiles  and  wine 

Of  the  brightest  hue,  while  it  lingerM 
here. 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light ; 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow, 

To  bathe  the  reliofrom  morn  till  night. 

When  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er. 

Then  take  my  harp  to  your  ancient 
hall; 
Han£  it  up  at  that  friendly  door, 

Where  weary  travellers  love  to  call.  * 
Then  if  some  bard,  who  roams  forsaken. 

Revive  its  soft  note  in  passing  along, 
Oh  !  let  one  thought  of  its  master  waken 

Your  warmest  smilo  for  tho  child  of 
song. 

rareseed,  the  more  they  exceUtd  in  mualo,'— > 
CHalloi^an. 
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ERIN,  OH  ERIN 

Like  the  bright  lamp,  that  shone  in  Kildare's  holy  fane,^ 
And  bum'd  thro*  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm. 

Is  the  heart  that  sorrows  have  frown'd  on  in  vain. 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them,  unfading  and  warm. 

Erin,  oh  Erin,  thus  bright  thro'  the  tears 

Of  a  long  night  of  bondage,  thy  spirit  appears. 

The  nations  have  fallen,  and  thou  still  art  young. 
Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  when  others  are  set ; 

And  tho'  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  hath  hung 
The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet. 

Erin,  oh  Erin,  tho'  long  in  the  shade. 

Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  proudest  shall  fade. 

Unchill'd  by  the  rain,  and  unwak'd  by  the  wind. 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  thro'  winter's  cold  hour. 

Till  Spring's  light  touch  her  fetters  unbind. 

And  daylight  and  liberty  bless  the  young  flower. 

Thus  Erin,  oh  Erin,  thy  winter  is  past, 

And  the  hope  that  liv'd  thro'  it  shall  blossom  at  last. 


w- 


DRINK  TO  HER 


Drink  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet  s  sigh, 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 
Oh  !   woman's  heart  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone  ; 
By  other  fingers  play'd. 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 
There  here's  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass. 

When  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood. 
They  ask'd  her,  *  which  might  pass  ?  * 

She  answer' d,  *  he,  who  could.' 
With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 

To  pass — but  'twould  not  do  : 


While  Wit  a  diamond  brought. 
Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 

So  here's  to  her,  who  long 
Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh. 

The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 

The  love  that  seeks  a  home 

Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines. 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome. 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
But  oh  \  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  brighter  sphere  ; 
Its  native  home's  above, 

Tho'  woman  keeps  it  here. 
Then  drink  to  her,  who  long 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh^ 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 


OH  !    BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD 

Oh  !    blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers. 
Where  Pleasure  lies,  carelessly  smiling  at  Fame ; 

He  was  bom  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  bum'd  with  a  holier  flame. 

>  The  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Bridget,  les  et  sanctae   mulieres   ignem,    suppetente 

at  Kildare,  whieli  Giraldns  mentions  : — *  Apud  materia,  fovcnt  et  nutriunt,  ut  a  teiupoie  vir- 

Kildaiiani  occurrit  ignis   Sanctae   Brigiciao,  ^nis  per  tot  annorum  curricula  semper  mansit 

quum  inextinguibilcm  vocant ;  non  quod  ex-  inextinetus.'— Giiuld.  Canib.  (feJtfmiOiY.  ifi'tnik 

tinijui  non  possit,  sed  quod  tain  solicite  monia-  dist.  2,  c.  34. 
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The  string,  that  now  languishes  loose  o'er  the  Ivre, 
Might  have  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the  warrior  s  dart ;  ^ 

And  the  lip,  which  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire, 
Might  have  pour*d  the  full  tide  of  a  patriot's  heart. 

But  alas  for  his  country ! — ^her  pride  is  gone  by, 

And  that  spirit  is  broken,  which  never  would  bend ; 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh. 

For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend. 
Unpriz'd  are  her  sons,  till  they've  leam'd  to  betray ; 

Undistinguish'd  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires ; 
And  the  torch,  that  would  light  them  thro'  dignity's  way, 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pile,  where  their  country  expires. 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasure's  soft  dream, 

He  should  try  to  forget,  what  he  never  can  heal : 
Oh  !    give  but  a  hope — let  a  vista  but  gleam 

Through  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and  mark  how  he'll  feel ! 
That  instant,  his  heart  at  her  shrine  would  lay  down 

Every  passion  it  nurs'd,  every  bhss  it  ador'd ; 
While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwin'd  with  his  crown. 

Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius,  should  cover  his  sword.* 

But  tho'  glory  be  gone,  and  tho'  hope  fade  away. 

Thy  name,  lov'd  Erin,  shall  live  in  his  songs; 
Not  ev'n  in  the  hour,  when  his  heart  is  most  gay. 

Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains ; 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep. 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains. 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive,  and  weep. 


WHILE  GAZING  ON  THE  MOON'S  LIGHT 


While  gazing  on  the  moon's  light, 

A  moment  from  her  smile  I  turn'd. 
To  look  at  orbs,  that,  more  bright. 
In  lone  and  distant  glory  burn'd. 

But  too  far 

Each  proud  star. 
For  me  to  feel  its  warming  flame ; 

Much  more  dear 

That  mild  sphere. 
Which  near  our  planet  smiling  came ; ' 

*  It  is  conjectured  by  Wormius,  that  the  name 
Ireland  is  derived  from  Yr,  the  Runic  for  a 
r,  in  the  use  of  which  weapon  the  Irish  wene 

I  very  expert.   This  derivation  is  certainly 

I  creditaole  to  us  than  the  following :  *  So 

Ireland;  called  the  land  of  Ire,  from  the 

"tant  broils  thei'eiu  for  400  years,  was  now 

me  the  land  of  concord.^ Uoyd*s   Sinte 

'hiiSf  art.  The  Lord  Grandison. 

Jee  the  Hymn,  attributed  to  Alcaeus,  Ef 
,0V  K\aSi  TO  ^i0os  ^opi]<rui— '  I  will  carry  my 


r 


Thus,  Mary,  be  but  thou  my  own  ; 

While  brighter  eyes  unheeded  play, 
I'll  love  those  moonlight  looks  alone. 

That  bless  my  home  and  guide  my 
way. 

The  day  had  sunk  in  dim  showers. 
But  midnight  now,  with  lustre  meet, 

Illumin'd  all  the  pale  flowers. 

Like  hope  upon  a  mourner's  cheek. 

sword,  hidden  in  myrtles,  like  Harmodius,  and 
Aristociton,'  &c. 

*  *  Of  such  celestial  bodies  as  are  visible,  the 
sun  excepted,  the  single  moon,  as  despicable 
as  it  is  ill  comparison  to  most  of  the  others, 
is  much  moi*e  beneficial  than  they  all  put  to- 
gether.'—Whiston's  Theory,  <£c. 

In  the  Enireiiens  d'Ariste,  among  other  in- 
genious emblems,  wo  find  a  starry  sky  without 
a  moon,  with  these  words,  Xon  titiVe,  qtiod 
abscHS. 
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Thy  rival  was  honour' d,  while  thou  wert  wroog'd  and  8Corn*d^ 
Thy  crowa  was  of  briers,  while  gold  her  brows  adorn'd ; 
She  woo'd  me  to  temples,  whilst  thou  lay*st  hid  in  caves. 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine,  alas !    wece  slaves ; 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth,  at  thy  feet,  I  would  rather  be. 
Than  wed  what  I  lov'd  not,  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 

They  slander  thee  sorely,  who  say  thy  vows  are  frail — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one,  thy  cheek  had  look*d  less  P&le. 
They  say,  too,  so  long  thou  hast  worn  those  hngering  chains. 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  stains— 
Oh  !    foul  is  tlte  slander, — no  chain  could  that  soul  subdue — 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  liberty  shineth  too ! ' 


ON  MUSIC 


When  thro'  life  unblest  we  rove. 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear. 
Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love. 

In  days  of  boyhood,  meet  our  ear. 
Oh  !   how  welcome  breathes  the  strain  ! 

Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have 
slept ; 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song. 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours; 


Fill'd  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on. 
Though  the  flowers  have  sunkin  death ; 

So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 
Its  memory  lives  in  Musie's  breath. 

Music,  oh  how  faint,  how  weak. 

Language  fades  before  thy  9pell ! 
W^hy  should  Feeling  ever  .speak, 

W^hen  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so 
well? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  ev'n  more  false  than  they ; 
Oh!  'tis  only  music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray. 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  TEAR  AT  THIS  MOMENT  SHED  * 

It  id  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed. 

When  the  cold  turf  has  just  been  laid  o'er  him» 
That  can  tell  how  belov'd  was  the  friend  that's  fled» 

Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  deplore  him. 
'Tis  the  tear,  thro'  many  a  lone  day  wept, 

'Tis  life's  whole  path  o'ershaaed ; 
'Tis  the  one  remembrance,  fondly  kept, 

When  all  lighter  griefs  have  faded. 

Thus  his  memory,  like  some  holy  light. 

Kept  alive  in  our  hearts,  will  improve  them. 
For  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth  more  bright. 

When  we  think  how  he  liv'd  but  to  love  them. 
And,  as  fresher  flowers  the  sod  perfume 

Where  buried  saints  are-  lying. 
So  our  hearts  shall  borrow  a  sweet' ning  bloom 

From  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying ! 


*  •  Where  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  thetv  is 
liberty.'— St.  PaiU,  2  Cor.  iii.  17. 
^  These  lines  wore  ocea»ioued  by  the  loss  of 


a  veiy  near  and  dear  rdatlve,  who  had  died 
lately  at  Madeira. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HARP 

'Tis  beKev'd  that  this  Harp,  which  I  wake  now  for  thee, 
Was  a  Syren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea ; 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  thro*  the  bright  waters  rov'd, 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  whom  she  k)v*d. 

But  she  lov'd  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep, 
And  in  tears,  all  the  night,  her  gold  tresses  to  steep ; 
Till  heav'^n  lo(^*d  with  pity  on  true  love  so  warm. 
And  chang'd  to  thi»  soft  Harp  the  sea-maiden's  form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair — still  her  cheeks  smil'd  the  same — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  form'd  the  Hght  frame ; 
And  her  hair,  as,  let  loose,  o'er  her  white  arm  it  fell. 
Was  chang'd  to  bright  chords  utt'ring  melody's  spell. 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  Harp  so  long  hath  been -known 

To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sod  tone ; 

Till  thou  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond  lay 

To  speak  love  when  I'm  near  thee,  and  grief  when  away. 


LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM 


Oh  !    the  days  are  gone,  when  Beauty 
bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove  ; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till 
night, 
Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom* 
And  dajTS  may  come, 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam. 
But  there's  nothing:  half  so  aweet  in  Hfe 

As  love's  young  dream  : 
No,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Though  tbebard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 
When  wild  youth's  past ; 

Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown' d 
b^ore, 
Ta  smile  at  last ; 


He'll  never  meet 
A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  aU  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  song  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And  at  every  close,  she  blush' d  to  hear 
The  one  lov'd  name. 

No, — that  hallow' d  form  is  ne'er  forgot 

Which  first  love  trac'd  ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste. 
'Twas  odour  fled 
As  soon  as  shed  ; 
Twas  morning's  winged  dream ; 
'Twas  a  light,  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  : 
Oh!  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream. 


THE  PRINCE'S  DAY  ^ 

Tho'  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we'll  forget  them. 

And  smile  through  our  tears,  like  a  sunbeam  in  showers : 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them. 
More  form'd  to  be  grateful  and  blest  than  ours. 
But  just  when  the  chain 
Has  eeased  to  pain. 
And  hope  has  enwreath'd  it  round  with  flowers, 

1  This  song  was  written  for  a  fete  in  honour  I  frfend.  Major  BryaOj  at  his  seat  in  the  county 
of  the  Prinoe  of  Wrfw'tr  WrthdRy,  given  by  my  |  of  Kilkenny. 
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Fearless  she  had  track' d  bis  feet 
To  this  rocky,  wild  retreat ; 
And  when  morning  met  his  view, 
Her  mild  glances  met  it  too. 
Ah,  your  Saints  have  cruel  hearts  I 
Sternly  from  his  bed  he  starts. 
And  with  rude  repulsive  shock. 
Hurls  her  from  the  beetling  rock. 


Glendalough,  thy  gloomy  wave 
Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave  I 
Soon  the  Saint  (yet  ah  !  too  late,) 
Felt  her  love,  and  mourn' d  her  fate. 
When  he  said,  '  Heaven  rest  her  soul !  * 
Round  the  Lake  light  music  stole  ; 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide. 
Smiling  o  er  the  fatal  tide. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps. 

And  lovers  are  round  her,  sighing : 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains;. 

Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking ; — 
Ah  !    little  they  think  who  delight  in  her  strains. 

How  the  heart  of  the  Minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  liv'd  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  en  twin' d  him ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh  !    make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
They'll  shine  aer  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  West, 

From  her  own  lov'd  island  of  sorrow. 

NAY,  TELL  ME  NOT,  DEAR 

Nay,  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  the  goblet  drowns 

One  charm  of  feeling,  one  fond  regret ; 
Believe  me,  a  few  of  thy  angry  frowns 
Are  all  I've  sunk  in  its  bright  wave  yet. 
Ne'er  hath  a  beam 
Been  lost  in  the  stream 
That  ever  was  shed  from  thy  form  or  soul ; 
The  spell  of  those  eyes. 
The  balm  of  thy  sighs, 
StiTl  float  on  the  surface,  and  hallow  my  bowl. 
Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can  steal 
One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me ; 
Like  founts  that  awaken  the  pilgrim's  zeal. 
The  bowl  but  brightens  my  love  for  thee. 

Tbev  tell  us  tJiat  Love  in  his  fairy  bower 

Had  two  blush-roses,  of  birth  divine ; 
He  sprinkled  the  one  with  a  rainbow's  shower. 
But  foath'd  the  other  with  mantling  wine. 

Soon  did  the  buds 

That  drank  of  the  floods 
Distill' d  by  the  rainbow,  decline  and  fade; 

While  those  which  the  tide 

Of  Toby  had  dyd 
AH  blusli'd  into  beauty,  like  thee,  sweet  maid ! 
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Then  fancy  not,  dearest,  that  wine  can  steal 
One  blissful  dream  of  the  heart  from  me ; 

Like  founts,  that  awaken  tbe  pilgrim*  s  zeal. 
The  bowl  but  brigiiteas  my  love  for  thee. 


AVENGING  AND  BRIGHT 

Avenging  and  bright  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin  * 
On  him  who  the  brave  soris  of  Usna  betray'dJ— 

For  every  fond  eye  he  hath  waken' d  a  tear  in, 
A  drop  from  his  heart-wounds  shall  weep  o'er  her  blade. 

By  the  red  cloud  that  hung  over  Conor's  dark  dwelling,* 
When  Ulad's*  three  champions  lay  sleeping  in  gore — 

By  the  billows  of  war,  which  so  often,  high  swelling, 
Have  wafted  these  heroes  to  victory's  shore — 

We  swear  to  revenge  them  ! — no  joy  shall  be  tasted. 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed. 

Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head. 

Yes,  monarch  !   tho'  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall ; 

Though  «weet  are  our  friendships,  our  hopes,  our  afiFections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all  ! 


WHAT  THE  BEE  IS  TO  THE  FLOWERET 


He. — What  the  bee  is  to  tbe  flow'ret. 
When  he  looks  for  honey-dew, 
Through  the  leaves  that  close  em- 
bower it. 
That,  my  love,  I'll  be  to  you. 

She. — What    the   banlc,    vtiih.   verdure 
glowing. 
Is  to  waves  that  wander  near 
Whisp'ring  kisses,   while  they're 
going. 
That  I'll  be  to  you,  my  dear. 

•  Tlio  worda^f  this  song  were  suggested  by 
the  very  ancient  Irish  trtory  called  *  Deirdri,  or 
the  Lamentable  Fate  of  the  Suns  of  Usnach,' 
'Which  has  been  translated  literall^r  from  the 
Gaelic,  by  Mr.  OTIanagan  (see  vol.  i.  of  Ti-ans- 
nctions  of  the  Gaelic  .Society  of  Dttblin),  and  upon 
which  it  appears  that  the  *  Darthnltt  of  Mac- 
phci-son  '  is  fotmded.  Tho  treachery  of  Conor, 
king  of  Ulster,  in  putting  to  deatb  the  three 
sons  of  Usna,  was  the  cause  of  a  desolating 
war  against  Ulster,  whicii  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Enna.  '*This  story  (says  Mr. 
OTIanagan)  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
held  in  nigh  repute  as  one  of  the  three  tragic 
stories  of  tho  Irish.  These  are,  "The  death  of 
the  children  of  Touran  ;  "  "  The  death  of  the 
children  of  Lear^'  <both  regai-ding  Tn&tha  de 


She. — But  they  say,  the  bee's  a  rover, 
Who  will  fly,  when  sweets  are 
gone; 
And,  when  once  the  kiss  is  over. 
Faithless  brooks  will  wander  on. 

IJe. — Nay,  if  flowers  fMZ/lose  their  looks. 
If  sunny  banks  mil  wear  away, 
'Tis    but   right,    that    bees    and 
brooks 
Should  sip  and  kiss  them  while 
tliey  may. 

Danans),  and  this,  "  l^e  death  of  the  children 
of  Usnach,"  which  is*  Milesian  story. '  It  will 
be  recollected  thai,  in  the  Second  Number  of 
these  Melodies,  there  is  a  balfaid  upon  the  storv 
of  the  children  of  Lear  or  Lir;  'Silent,  on 
Moyle  ! '  &c. 

Whatever  nia^  be  thought  cf  those  sanguine 
claims  to  antiquity,  whidi  Mr.  OTIanagan  and 
otliei'S  Advance  for  the  literature  of  Ii*eland,  it 
would  Ih3  a  lasting  reproach  upon  our  nation- 
ality, if  the  Gaelic  researches  of  this  gentleman 
did  not  meet  witii  all  tlie  liberal  encouragement 
tliey  80  well  merit. 

'  •  Oh  Nasi !  view  that  cloud  that  I  here  see 
in  the  sky !  I  see  over  Eman-grecn  a  chilling 
cloud  of  blood-tinged  red.' -^DeirdrCs  Song. 

»  Ulster. 
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LOVE  AND  THE  NOVICE 

*  Here  we  dwell,  in  holiest  bowers. 

Where  angels  of  light  o*er  our  orisons  bend ; 
Where  sighs  of  devotion  and  breathings  of  flowers 
To  heaven  in  mingled  odour  ascend. 
Do  not  disturb  our  calm,  oh  Love  ! 
So  like  is  thy  form  to  the  cherubs  above. 
It  well  might  deceive  such  hearts  as  ours.' 

Love  stood  near  the  Novice  and  listened. 

And  Love  is  no  novice  in  taking  a  hint ; 
His  laughing  blue  eyes  soon  with  piety  glisten'd ; 

His  rosy  wing  turn'd  to  heaven's  own  tint. 

*  Who  would  have  thought,*  the  urchin  cries, 

*  That  Love  could  so  well,  so  gravely  disguise 
His  wandering  wings  and  wounding  eyes  ? ' 

Love  now  warms  thee,  waking  and  sleeping. 
Young  Novice,  to  him  all  thy  orisons  rise. 
He  tinges  the  heavenly  fount  with  his  weeping, 
lie  brightens  the  censer's  flame  with  his  signs. 
Love  is  the  Saint  enshrin'd  in  thy  breast, 
And  angels  themselves  would  admit  such  a  guest, 
If  he  came  to  them  cloth' d  in  Piety's  vest. 

THIS  LIFE  IS  ALL  CHEQUER'D  WITH  PLEASURES  AND  WOES 

This  life  is  all  chequer'd  with  pleasures  and  woes, 

That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep, — 
Each  brightly  or  darkly,  as  onward  it  flows. 

Reflecting  our  eyes,  as  they  sparkle  or  weep. 
So  closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries  tread. 

That  the  laugh  is  awak'd  ere  the  tear  can  be  dried ; 
And,  as  fast  as  the  rain-drop  of  Pity  is  shed. 

The  goose-plumage  of  Folly  can  turn  it  aside. 
But  pledge  me  the  cup — if  existence  would  cloy, 

With  hearts  ever  happy,  and  heads  ever  wise. 
Be  ours  the  light  Sorrow,  half-sister  to  Joy, 

And  the  light,  brilliant  Folly  that  flashes  and  dies. 

W^hen  Hylas  was  sent  with  his  urn  to  the  fount. 

Through  fields  full  of  light,  and  with  heart  full  of  play. 
Light  rambled  the  boy,  over  meadow  and  mount. 

And  neglected  his  task  for  the  flowers  on  the  way.* 
Thus  many,  like  me,  who  in  youth  should  have  tasted 

The  fountain  that  runs  by  Philosophy's  shrine, 
Their  time  with  the  flowers  on  the  margin  have  wasted, 

And  left  their  light  urns  all  as  empty  as  mine. 
But  pledge  me  the  goblet ; — while  Idleness  weaves 

These  flow' rets  together,  should  Wisdom  but  see 
One  bright  drop  or  two  that  has  fall'n  on  the  leaves, 

From  her  fountain  divine,  'tis  sufficient  for  me. 

>  'Proposito  florem  pi-aetullt  officio.'    Pbopert.  lib.  i.  cleg.  20. 
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OH  THE  SHAMROCR 

Through  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhile. 
As  Love  and  valour  wanderM, 

With  Wit,  the  sprite. 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  8quander*d. 

Where'er  they  pass, 

A  triple  grass  ^ 
Shoots  up,  with  dew-drops  stream- 
ing. 

As  softly  greea 

As  emeraMB  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming. 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock  I 

Chosen  leaf. 

Of  Baid  and  Chaet 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  ! 

Says  Valour,  *  See« 

They  spring  for  me. 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning  I ' — 

Says  Love,  *  No,  no, 

For  me  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning.' 


But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves, 
And  cries,  *  Oh  !  do  not  sever 

A  type,  that  blends 

Three  godlike  friends. 
Love,  Valour,  Wit,  for  ever  ! ' 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock  ! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  ! 

So  firmly  fond 

May  last  the  bond 
Tliey  wove  that  mom  together. 

And  ne'er  may  fall 

One  drop  of  gajl 
On  Wit's  celestiaffcather. 

May  Love,  as  twine 

His  flowers  divine. 
Of  thorny  falsehood  weed* em  ; 

May  valour  ne'er 

His  standard  rear 
Against  the  .cause  of  jTreedom  ! 
Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock  ! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shan^rock  ! 


AT  THE  MID  HOUR  OF  NIGHT 

At  the  mid  hour  of  night»  when  stars  are  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  loQe  vale  we  lov'd,  when  life  shone  warm  in  thine  eye ; 
And  I  think  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the  regions  of  air. 
To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delieht,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  there. 
And  tell  me  our  love  is  remember'd,  even  in  the  sky. 

Then  I  sing  the  wild  song  'twas  once  such  pleasure  to  hearl 
When  our  voices  commingling  breath' d,  like  one,  on  the  ear; 
And,  as  Echo  far  ofF  through  the  vale  my  sad  orison  rolls, 
I  think,  oh  my  love  !   'tis  thy  voice  from  the  Kingdom  of  Souls,* 
Faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  were  so  dear. 


1  Tt  is  said  that  St.  Patrick,  when  preaching 
the  Trinity  to  the  Pagan  Irish,  used  to  illus- 
trate bis  sabiect  br  reference  to  that  epoe'ies  of 
trefoil  called  in  Ireland  by  the  same  of  the 
Shami'ock  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  Island  of 
Saints  adoptMl  this  jj^nt  as  aer  natioual  em- 
blem.  H«pe,  among  the  ancient^  was  some- 
times represented  asa  beautiful  diild,  standing 

H 


upon  tiptoes,  and  a  trefoil  of  three-coloured 
grass  in  her  hand. 

2  'Tliere  are  countries,'  sars  Montaigne, 
*  where  thoy  believe  tlic  souls  of  the  happy  live 
in  all  nrnxiner  of  libcrtv,  in  delightful  fields ; 
and  that  It  is  tbose  souls,  repeating  the  words 
we  utter,  which  we  call  Eehp." 
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ONE  BUMPER  AT  PARTING 

One  bumper  at  parting  ! — though  many 

Have  circled  the  board  since  wo  met, 
The  f ullesti  the  saddest  of  any. 

Remains  to  be  crown'd  by  us  yet. 
The  sweetness  that  pleasure  hath  in  it, 

Is  always  so  slow  to  come  forth, 
That  seldom,  alas,  till  the  minute 

It  dies,  do  we  know  half  its  worth. 
But     come, — may     our    life's    happy 
measure 

Be  all  of  such  moments  made  up  ; 
They're  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

They  die  *  midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

As  onward  we  journey,  how  pleasant 

To  pause  and  inhabit  awhile 
Those  few  sunny  spots,  like  the  present, 

That  'mid  the  dull  wilderness  smile ! 
But  Time,  like  a  pitiless  master. 

Cries  *  Onward  !  *  and  spurs  the  gay 
hours — 
Ah,  never  doth  Time  travel  faster. 

Than  when  his  way  lies  among  flowers. 
But  come, — may  ourlife'shappy  measure 

Be  all  of  sucn  moments  made  up  ; 
Tliey're  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

They  die  'midst  the  tears  of  the  cup. 

We  saw  how  the  sun  look*d  in  sinking. 

The  waters  beneath  him  how  bright ; 
And  now,  let  our  farewell  of  drinking 

Resemble  that  farewell  of  light. 
You  saw  how  he  finished,  by  darting 

His  beam  o*er  a  deep  billow's  brim — 
S3,  fill  up,  let's  shine  at  our  parting. 

In  full  liquid  glory,  like  him. 
And  oh  !   may  our  life's  happy  measure 

Of  moments  like  this  be  made  up, 
'Twas  born  on  the  bosom  of  Pleasure, 

It  dies  'mid  the  tears  of  the  cup. 


'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone  ; 

*  *  Steals  silently  to  Moma's  grove.*— See,  in 
Mr.  Bunting's  collection,  a  poem  translated 
from  tlie  Irisli,  by  the  late  Jolin  Brown,  one  of 
my  earliest  college  companions  and  friends, 


No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  r6se-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  I 

To  pine  on  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow. 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither' d. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !   who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love. 

The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming, love, 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Morna's  grove,* 

When  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming, 

love  ! 
Then  awake  ! — the  heavens  look  bright, 

my  dear, 
Tis  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear, 
And  the  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days. 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night, 
my  dear ! 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love. 
But  the  Sage,  his  star-watch  keeping, 
love, 
And  I,  whose  star. 
More  glorious  far. 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping, 

love. 
Then  awake  ! — till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  Sage's  glass  we'll  shun,  my  dear. 
Or,  in  watching  the  flight 
Of  bodies  of  light. 
He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one, 
my  dear. 

whose  death  was  as  singularly  molancholy  and 
unfoi-tunate  as  liis  liTo  had  been  amwMe, 
honourable,  and  exemplary. 
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THE  MINSTREL  BOY 

The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him  ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. — 
*  Land  of  song  ! '  said  the  warrior- bard, 

*  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
One  8word»  at  least,  thy  rights  shall 
guard. 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  !  * 

The  Minstrel  fell ! — but  the  foeman's 
chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under  ; 
The  harp  he  lov'd  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder  ; 
And  said,  *  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and 
free. 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery.' 


THE  SONG  OF  O'RUARK, 

PRINCE   OF  BBEFFNI  ^ 

The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me. 
Where  lately  1  left  her  behind  ; 

Yet  I  trembled,  and  something  hung 
o'er  me. 
That  sadden'd  the  joy  of  my  mind. 


I  look'd  for  the  lamp  which,  she  told  me. 
Should  shine,  when  her  Pilgrim 
return'd ; 

But,  though  darkness  began  to  infold  me. 
No  lamp  from  the  battlements  burn'dt 

I  flew  to  her  chamber — 'twas  lonely. 

As  if  the  lov'd  tenant  lay  dead  ; — 
Ah,  would  it  were  death,  and  death  only! 

But  no,  the  young  false  one  had  fled. 
And  there  hung  the  lute  that  could  soften 

My  very  worst  pains  into  bliss  ; 
While  the  hand,  that  had  wak'd  it  so 
often. 

Now  throbb'd  to  a  proud  rival's  kiss. 

There  was  a  time,  falsest  of  women. 

When  Breff ni'  sgood  sword  would  have 
sought 
That  man,  thro'  a  million  of  foemen, 

Who  dar'd  but  to  wrong  thee  in  thought ! 
While  now — oh  degenerate  daughter 

Of  Erin,  how  fall'n  is  thy  fame  ! 
And    through    ages    of    bondage    and 
slaughter, 

Our  countryshall  bleed  for  thy  shame. 

Already,  the  curse  is  upon  her, 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane  ; 
They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonour. 

And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain. 
But  onward  I — the  green  banner  rearing. 

Go,  flesh  every  sword  to  the  hilt ; 
On  our  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin, 

On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt. 


OH  !    HAD  WE  SOME  BRIGHT  LITTLE  ISLE  OF  OUR  OWN 

Oh  !    had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own. 

In  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone. 

Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers. 

And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers ; 


'  These  stanzas  arc  founded  upon  an  event 
of  most  melancholy  importance  to  Ireland  ;  if, 
as  we  are  told  by  our  Irish  historians,  it  gave 
England  the  first  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
our  divisions  and  subduing  us.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  circumstances,  as  related  by 
O'Hallomn  :— *  Hie  king  of  Leinster  had  long 
conceived  a  violent  affection  for  Dearbhorgll, 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Meath,  and  though  she 
bad  been  for  some  time  married  to  0*Ruavk, 
prince  of  Breffni,  yet  it  could  not  restrain  his 
paaeion.  They  caiTied  on  a  private  correspon- 
ooice,  and  she  Infoimed  him  that  O'Ruark 
iatcnded  tBOon  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  (an  act  of 
piety  frequent  in  those  days),  and  conjui-ed  him 


to  embrace  that  opportunity  of  conveying  her 
from  a  husband  she  detested  to  a  lover  she 
adored.  MacMurchad  too  punctually  obeved 
the  summons,  and  had  the  lady  conveyed  to 
his  capital  of  Perns.'— Tlie  monarch  Kodcrick 
espoused  the  cause  of  O'Ruark,  while  MacMur- 
chad fled  to  England,  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Henry  IT. 

*  Such,'  adds  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (as  I  find 
him  in  an  old  translation),  *  is  the  variable  and 
fickle  itature  of  woman,  by  wliom  all  mischief 
in  the  world  (for  the  most  part)  do  happen  and 
come,  as  may  appear  by  Mai'cus  Antonius,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Ti'oy.* 
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Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay, 
That  tlie  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o*er  the  day ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live. 
Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  life  elsewhere  can  give. 

There,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  oKme^ 
We  should  love,  as  they  lov'd  in  the  first  golden  time; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of  the  air, 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer  there. 

With  affeotion  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers. 

And,  with  hope,  like  the  bee. 
Living  always  on  flowers. 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  day  of  light. 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm  as  the  night. 

FAREWELL  !— BUT  WHENEVER  YOU  WELCX)ME  THE  HOUR 

Farewell  ! — but  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour, 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  fn  your  bower. 
Then  think  of  the  fnend  who  once  welcomed  it  too. 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  yon. 
His  griefs  may  return,  not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightenM  his  pathway  of  pain, 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision,  tbiat  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  Hng'ring  with  you. 

And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure  Blls  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cup. 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright. 
My  soul,  happy  friends,  shall  be  with  you  that  ni^hli; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your  wiles» 
And  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o'er  with  your  smilea-^ 
Too  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer. 
Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  *  I  wish  he  were  here  ! ' 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care. 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  fiU'd ! 
Like  the  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distill' d — 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 


OH  !    DOUBT  ME  NOT 

Oh  !  doubt  me  not — the  season 

Is  o'er,  wnen  Follv  made  me  rove. 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  watch  the  fire  awak'd  by 
Love. 
Although  this  heart  was  early  blown. 


And  fairest  hands  disturb'd  the  tre€^ 
They  only  shook  some  blossoms  down, 
Its  fruit  has  all  been  kept  for  thee. 
Then  doubt  me  not — the  season 

I«  o'er,  whon  Folly  made  me  rove, 
And  now  the  vestal.  Reason, 
Shall  watch  the  fire  awak'd  by 
Love. 
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And  though  my  lute  no  longer 

May  sing  of  Passton'sardent  spell, 
Yet»  trust  me,  all  the  stronger 
I  feel  the  bUss  I  do  not  telL 
The  bee  through  many  a  garden  roves, 
And  hums  his  lay  ol  courtship  o*er, 
But  when  he  finds  the  flow^  he  loves, 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more. 
Then  doubt  me  not — the  season 

Is  o'er,  when  Folly  kept  me  free. 
And  now  the  vestal,  Keason, 
Shall  guard  the  flame  awaked  by 
thee. 


YOU  REMEMBER  ELLEN » 

Yon  remember  Ellen, our hamlet*spride. 
How  meekly  she  blessed  her  humble 
lot. 
When  the  stranger,  William,  had  made 
her  his  bride. 
And  k>¥e  was  the  light  of  their  lowly 
cot. 
Together  they  toil'd  through  winds  and 
rains. 
Till  William,  at  length,  in  sadness 
said, 
*  We  must  seek  our  fortune  on  other 
plains ; ' — 
Then,  sighing,  she  left  her  lowly  shed. 

They  roam*d  a  long  and  a  weary  way. 
Nor  much  was  the  maiden's  heart  at 
ease. 
When  now,  at  close  of  one  stormy  day, 
They  see  a  proud  castle  among  the 
trees. 
'To-night/  said  the  youth,  *  we'll  shelter 
tlttie; 
The  wind  blows  cold,  the  hour  is  late: ' 
So  he  blewtfa«  horn  with  a  chieftain' sair, 
Ajod  the  Porter  bow'd,  as  they  pass'd 
the  gate. 

'  Now,  welcome,  Lady,'  exclaim' d  the 
youth, — 
*  This  castle  is  thine,  and  these  dark 
woods  all  r 
She  believ'd.  him  crazed,  but  his  words 
were  truth. 
For  Ellen  is  Lady  of  Rosna  Hall ! 

>  This  bftlfaid  wu  sngasted  by  a  well-kBown 
and  iAteivaliDg  story  toDd  of  a  ceitoia  Boble 
family  in  Enguuid. 


And  dearly  the  Lord  ol  Roena  loves 
What  William,  the  stranger,  woo'  d  and 
wed ; 
And  the  light  of  bhss,  in  these  lordly 
groves. 
Shines  pure  as  it  did  in  the  lowly  shed. 

I'D  MOURN  THE  HOPES 

I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me, 

If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too  ; 
I'd  weep  when  friends  deceive  me. 

If  thou  wert,  like  them,  untrue. 
But  while  I've  thee  before  me. 

With  heart  so  warm  and  eyes  so  bright, 
No  clouds  can  linger  o'er  me. 

That  smile  turns  them  all  to  light. 

Tis  not  in  fate  to  harm  me. 

While  fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me  ; 
Tis  not  in  joy  to  charm  me. 

Unless  joy  be  shar'd  with  thee. 
One  minute  s  dream  about  thee 

Were  worth  a  long,  an  endless  year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee. 

My  own  love,  my  only  dear  ! 

And  thougli  the  hope  be  gone,  love. 

That  long  sparkled  o'er  our  way. 
Oh  !   we  shall  journey  on,  love. 

More  safely^  without  its  ray. 
Far  better  lights  shall  win  me 

Along  the  path  Tve  yet  to  roam  : — 
The  mind  that  burns  within  me. 

And  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  home. 

Thus  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 

The  traveller  at  first  goes  out. 
He  feels  awhile  benighted. 

And  looks  round  in  fear  and  doubt. 
But  soon,  the  prospect  clearing. 

By  cloudless  starlight  on  he  treads. 
And  thinks  no  lamp  so  cheering 

As  that  light  which  Heaven  ^edsw 


COME  O'ER  THE  SEA 

Come  o'er  the  sea. 

Maiden,  with  me. 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and 
snows ; 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 
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Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part 

not ; 
'Tis  life  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where 
thou'rt  not. 
Then  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden,  with  me. 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows  ; 
Seasons  may  roll. 
But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 

Was  not  the  sea 
Made  for  the  Free, 
Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone  ? 
Here  we  are  slaves. 
But,  on  the  waves. 
Love  and  Liberty's  all  our  own. 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to 

wound  us. 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around 
us — 
Then  come  o'er  the  sea, 
Maiden,  with  me. 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and 
snows ; 
Seasons  may  roll. 
But  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 


HAS  SORROW  THY  YOUNG 
DAYS  SHADED 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded, 

As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet  ? 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  faded. 

That,  even  in  sorrow,  were  sweet ! 
Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ? — 
Then,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender, 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine,^ 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

All  over  the  surface  shine — 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

Allur'd  by  the  gleam  that  shone. 
Ah  !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

'  Our  Wicklow  Gold  Mines,  to  which  tliis 
verse  alludes,  deserves,  I  fear,  but  too  well  the 
cliaractcr  here  given  of  them. 

*  Hie  bli'd,  having  got  its  prize,  settled  not 


Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story,* 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glitt'ring  glory — 

Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee  ? 
On  branch  after  branch  alighting. 

The  gem  did  she  still  display. 
And,  wnen  nearest  and  most  inviting. 

Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away  ? 

If  thus  the  young  hours  have  fleeted. 

When  sorrow  itself  looked  bright ; 
If  thus  the  fair  hope  hath  cheated. 

That  led  thee  along  so  light ; 
If  thus  the  cold  world  now  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear  : — 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

NO,  NOT  MORE  WELCOME 

No,  not  more  welcome  the  fairy  numbers 

Of  music  fall  on  the  sleepers  ear. 
When  half-awaking  from  fearful  slum- 
bers. 
He  thinks  the  full  quire  of  heaven  is 
near, — 
Than  came  that  voice,  when,  all  for- 
saken. 
This  heart  long  had  sleeping  lain. 
Nor  thought  its  cold  pulse  would  ever 
waken 
To  such  benign,  blessed  sounds  again. 

Sweet  voice  of  comfort !  'twas  like  the 
stealing 
Of  summer  wind  thro'  some  wreathed 
shell- 
Each  secret  winding,  each  inmost  feeling 

Of  all  my  soul  echoed  to  its  spelL 
'Twas  whisper'd  balm — 'twas  sunshine 
spoken  ! — 
I'd  live  years  of  grief  and  pain 
To  have  my  long  sleep  of  sorrow  broken 
By  such  benign,  blessed  sounds  again. 

WHEN  FIRST  I  MET  THEE 

When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young. 
There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 

And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hung, 
I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 

far  off,  with  the  talisman  in  his  mouth.    The 

Erince  drew  near  it,  hoping  it  would  drop  it ; 
ut,  as  he  approached,  the  bli'd  took  wing,  and 
settled  again,'  &c.— Arabian  Nights, 
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I  saw  thee  change,  yet  still  relied, 

Still  clung  with  hope  the  fonder. 
And  thought,  though  false  to  all  beside, 
From  me  thou  couldst  not  wander. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go, 
The  heart,   whose  hopes  could 
make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low. 

Deserves     that    thou    shouldst 
break  it. 

When  every  tongue  thy  follies  nam'd, 

I  fled  the  unwelcome  story  ; 
Or    found,   in    even    the    faults    they 
blam'd. 
Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 
/  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

Conspired  to  wrong,  to  slight  thee  ; 
The    heart    that    now   thy    falsehood 
rends 
Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go, — 

Some     day,     perhaps,     thou' It 
waken 
From  pleasure's  dream,  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 


Even  now,  though  youth  its  bloom  has 
shed, 
No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee  : 
The  few,  who  lov'd  thee  once,  have  fled, 

And  they,  who  flatter,  scorn  thee. 
Thy  midnight  cup  is  pledg'd  to  slaves, 

No  genial  ties  enwreath  it ; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  graves. 
Has  rank  cold  hearts  beneath  it. 
Go — go — though  worlds  were  thine, 

I  would  not  now  surrender 
One  taintless  tear  of  mine 
For  all  thy  guilty  splendour  I 

And  days  may  come,  thou  false  one!  yet. 

When  even  those  ties  shall  sever  ; 
When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret, 

On  her  thou'st  lost  for  ever  ; 
On  her  who,  in  thy  fortune's  fall. 

With  smiles  had  still  receiv'd  thee, 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 

Her  fancy  first  beiiev'd  thee. 
Go — ^go — ^'tis  vain  to  curse, 

'Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee  ; 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 

Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thee. 


WHILE  HISTORY'S  MUSE 

While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping 

Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  Destiny  weaves, 
Beside  her  the  Genius  of  Erin  stood  weeping. 

For  her' 8  was  the  story  that  blotted  the  leaves. 
But  oh !    how  the  tear  in  her  eyelids  grew  bright. 
When,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
She  saw  History  write. 
With  a  pencil  of  light 
That  ilium' d  the  whole  volume,  her  Wellington's  name. 

'  Hail,  Star  of  my  Isle  ! '    said  the  Spirit,  all  sparkling 

With  beams,  such  as  break  from  her  own  dewy  skies— 
'  Through  ages  of  sorrow,  deserted  and  darkling, 
I've  watch' d  for  some  glory  like  thine  to  arise. 
.For,  though  Heroes  I've  number'd,  unblest  was  their  lot. 
And  unhallow'd  they  sleep  in  the  crossways  of  Fame ; — 
But  oh  !    there  is  not 
One  dishonouring  blot 
On  the  wreath  that  encircles  my  Wellington's  name. 

'  Yet  still  the  last  crown  of  thy  toils  is  remaining, 
The  grandest,  the  purest,  ev  n  iJiou  hast  yet  known ; 

Though  proud  was  thy  task,  other  nations  unchaining. 
Far  prouder  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  thy  own. 
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At  the  foot  of  that  throne  for  whose  weal  thoo  haat  stoodt 
Go,  plead  for  the  land  that  first  cradled  thy  fame. 

And,  bright  o'er  the  flood 

Of  her  tears  and  her  blood, 
Let  the  rainbow  ol  Hope  be  her  Wellington's  name!' 


THE  TIME  rVE  LOST  IN  WOOING 


The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing. 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light,  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes. 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Though  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorn* d  the  lore  she  brought  me. 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks. 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted. 
Like  him,  the  sprite,* 
Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that*s  haunted. 


Like  him,  too,    Beauty  won  me. 
But  while  her  eyes  were  oh  me. 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turn'd  away, 
0  !  winds  could  not  outrim  me. 

And  are  those  f  olliea  going  ? 
And  is  my  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing  ? 
No,  vain,  alas  !  th'  endeavour 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever. 


WHERE  IS  THE  SLAVE 


Oh,  Where's  the  slave  so  lowly, 
Condemn' d  to  chains  unholy. 

Who,  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first. 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly  ? 
What  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it, 
Would  wait  till  time  decay'd  it, 

When  thus  its  wing 

At  once  may  spring 
To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it  ? 

Farewell,  Erin, — ^farewell,  all. 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fall ! 


Less  dear  the  laurel  growing, 
AKve,  untouch'd  and  blowing. 

Than  that,  whose  braid 

Is  pluck'd  to  shade 
The  brows  with  victory  glowing. 
We  tread  the  land  that  bore  us 
Her  green  flag  glitters  o*er  us. 

The  friends  we've  tried 

Are  by  our  side, 
And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us. 

Farewell,  Erin, — farewell,  all. 
Who  live  to  weep  our  fall ! 


COME,  REST  IN  THIS  BOSOM 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer. 

Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here ; 

Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 

And  a  heart  and  a  hand  alt  thy  own  to  the  last. 


'  Tliis  alludes  to  a  kind  of  Irish  fairy,  which 
is  to  be  met  with,  tliey  say,  m  the  fields  at 
dusk.  As  long  as  you  keep  youi*  eyes  upon  him, 
he  is  fixed,  and  in  your  power  ;--but  the 
moment  you  look  away  (and  Ire  is  ingenious  in 
furnishing  some  inducement)  he  vanishes.    1 


had  thought  that  this  was  the  sprite  which  we 
call  tlie  LcprecImUB  ;  but  a  higli  authority 
upon  such  subjecta.  Lady  Morgan,  <in  a  note 
upon  her  national  and  iutei-eeting  novel, 
0  Dotinef,)  has  giren  a  very  diifbi-cnt  account 
of  that  goblin. 
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Oh  !    what  was  love  made  for»  i£  ''tis  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and  shame  ? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  thait  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee^  whatever  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  thy  Angel  I'll  be,  'mid  the  horrors  of  this, — 
Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue, 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,^-or  perish  there  too  ! 

'TIS  GONE,  AND  FOR  EVER 

^s  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  we  saw  breaking, 

Like  Heaven's  first  dawn  o'er  the  sleep  of  the  dead — 
When  Man,  from  the  slumber  of  ages  awaking, 

Look'd  upward,  and  bless'd  the  pure  ray,  ere  it  fled. 
'Tis  gone,  and  the  gleams  it  has  left  of  its  burning 
But  deepen  the  long  night  of  bondage  and  mourning, 
That  dark  o'er  the  kingdoms  of  earth  is  returning. 
And  darkest  of  all,  hapless  Erin,  o'er  thee. 

For  high  was  thy  hope,  when  those  glories  were  darting 
Around  thee,  through  all  the  gross  clouds  of  the  woild; 

When  Tmth,  frcHn  her  fetters  indignantly  starting^ 
At  once,  Hke  a  Sun-burst,  her  banner  unfurFd.^ 

Oh  I   never  shall  earth  see  a  moment  so  splendid  ! 

Then,,  thesk — hud  one  Hymn  of  Deliverance  blended 

The  tongues  of  all  nations — how  sweet  had  ascended 
The  first  note  o£  Liberty,  Erin,  from  thee ! 

Bat,  shame  on  those  tyrants,  who  envied  the  blessing  I 
And  shame  on  the  light  race,  unworthy  its  good. 

Who,  at  Death's  reeking  altar,  like  furies,  CEuressing 
The  young  hope  of  Freedom,  baptiz'd  it  in  blood. 

Then  vanish  d  for  ever  that  fair,  sunny  vision. 

Which,  spite  of  the  slavish,  the  cold  heart's  derision. 

Shall  long  be  remember'd,  pure,  bright,  and  elysian 
As  first  it  arose,  my  lost  Erin,  on  thee. 

I  SAW  FROM  THE  BEACH 

I  SAW  from  the  beach^  when  the  morning  was  shining, 

A  bflfrk  o^er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on ; 
I  came  when  the  sun  o'^er  that  beaeh  was  declining. 

The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known ; 

Each  wave,  that  we  danc'd  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us. 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories,  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; — 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  Morning, 
'    Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  Evening's  best  light. 

1  *  The  Sun-)wr»t  *  was  tbe  fiutciful  name  given  by  the  ancient  Iri»h  to  tke  Royal  Banner. 
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Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  through  his  frame. 

And  his  soul,  like  the  wood,  that  grows  precious  in  burning. 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite  flame. 


FILL  THE  BUMPER  FAIR 


Fill  the  bumper  fair  1 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 
Wit's  electric  flame 

Ne'er  so  swiftly  passes. 
As  when  through  the  frame 

It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 

Sages  can,  they  say. 

Grasp  the  lightning's  pinions. 
And  bring  down  its  ray 

From  the  starr'd  dominions  : — 
So  we,  Sages,  sit. 

And,  'mid  bumpers  bright' ning, 
From  the  Heaven  of  Wit 

Draw  down  all  its  lightning. 

Wouldst  thou  know  what  first 

Made  our  souls  inherit 
This  ennobling  thirst 

For  wine's  celestial  spirit  ? 


It  chano'd  upon  that  day. 
When,  as  oards  inform  us, 

Prometheus  stole  away 
The  living  fires  that  warm  us  : 

The  careless  Youth,  when  up 

To  Glory's  fount  aspiring. 
Took  nor  urn  nor  cup 

To  hide  the  pilfer'd  fire  in. — 
But  oh  his  joy,  when,  round 

The  halls  of  Heaven  spying. 
Among  the  stars  he  found 

A  bowl  of  Bacchus  lying  ! 

Some  drops  were  in  that  bowl. 

Remains  of  last  night's  pleasure, 
With  which  the  Sparks  of  Soul 

Mix'd  their  burning  treasure. 
Hence  the  goblet's  shower 

Hath  such  spells  to  win  us ; 
Hence  its  mighty  power 

O'er  that  name  within  us. 
Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

Every  drop  we  sprinkle 
O'er  the  brow  of  Care 

Smooths  away  a  wrinkle. 


DEAR  HARP  OF  MY  COUNTRY 

Dear  Harp  of  my  Country !    in  darkness  I  found  thee. 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  loog,^ 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee» 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  Tight  note  of  gladness 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill ; 
But,  so  oft  hast  thou  echo'd  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness. 

That  ev'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 


'  Tn  tliat  rebellious  but  beautiful  song, 
'  When  Erin  first  rose/  there  is,  if  I  I'ecoUect 
right,  the  following  line  :— 

'  The  dark  chain  of  Silence  was  thrown  o*er 
the  deep.* 

The  chain  of  Silence  was  a  sort  of  practical 
figure  of  rhetoric  among  the  ancient  Irish. 


Walker  tells  us  of '  a  oclebitited  contention  1 
precedence  between  Finn  and  Gaul,  near  Fini 
palace  at  Almhaim,  whei-ethe  attending  Bare 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  produce  a  cessation 
hostilities,  shook  tlie  chain  6f..Stl«nce,  ai 
flung  themselves  among  the  ranks.*  Hce  al 
the  Ode  to  Gaul,  the  Soti  of  Momi,  in  Hi 
Brooke's  Heliqtus  of  Irish  Pokry, 
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Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  !    farewell  to  thy  numbers, 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine ! 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  Fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  touched  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine ; 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over. 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own. 


MY  GENTLE  HARP 


My  gentle  Harp,  once  more  I  waken 

The    sweetness    of    thy    slum b' ring 
strain ; 
In  tears  our  last  farewell  was  taken. 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  o'er  thee  broken. 

But,  like  those  Harps  whose  heav'nly 
skill 
Of  slavery,  dark  as  thine,  hath  spoken. 

Thou  hang'st  upon  the  willows  still. 

And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded, 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came, 
And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded 
With  hopes — that  now  arfe  tum'd  to 
shame. 
Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  sing- 
ing 
Her  halcyon  song  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Though  joy  and  hope  to  others  bring- 
ing. 
She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 


Then,  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure. 
My  drooping  Harp,  from  chords  like 
thine  ? 
Alas,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decline  ! 
Or  how  shall  I,  who  love,  who  bless  thee, 
Invoke    thy    breath    for    Freedom's 
strains. 
When  ev'n  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress 
thee. 
Are  Badly  mix'd — half  flow'rs,  half 
chains  ? 

But  come — if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 

One  breath  of  joy,  oh,  breathe  for  me, 
And  show  the  world,in  chains  and  sorrow. 

How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be  ; 
How  gaily,  ev'n  mid  gloom  surrounding, 

Thou  yet  canst  wake  at  pleasure  s 
thrill- 
Like  Memnon's  broken  image  sounding, 

'Mid  desolation  tuneful  still !  ^ 


IN  THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  cares  are  unknown, 

And  its  pleasures  in  all  their  new  lustre  begin. 
When  we  live  in  a  bright- beaming  world  of  our  own. 

And  the  lieht  that  surrounds  us  is  all  from  within ; 
Oh  'tis  not,  believe  me,  in  that  happy  time 

We  can  love,  as  in  hours  of  less  transport  we  may ; — 
Of  our  smiles,  of  our  hopes,  'tis  the  gay  sunny  prime. 

But  affection  is  truest  when  these  fade  away. 

When  we  see  the  first  glory  of  youth  pass  us  by. 

Like  a  leaf  on  the  stream  that  will  never  return ; 
When  our  cup,  which  had  sparkled  with  pleasure  so  hi^. 

First  tastes  of  the  other,  the  dark-flowing  urn ; 
Then,  then  is  the  time  when  affection  holds  sway 

With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joy  never  knew ; 
Love,  nurs'd  among  pleasures,  is  faithless  as  they. 

But  the  love  born  of  Sorrow,  like  Sorrow,  is  true. 


*  Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  choi'dae.— JureyiuJ. 
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In  climes  full  of  sunshine,  though  splendid  the  flowers, 

Their  sighs  have  no  freshness*  their  odour  no  worth ; 
'Tis  the  cloud  and  the  mist  of  our  own  Isle  ol  showers. 

That  call  the  rich  spirit  of  fragrancy  forth. 
So  it  is  not  mid  splendour,  prosperity,  mirth, 

That  the  depth  of  Lovers  generous  spirit  appears ; 
To  the  sunshine  of  smiles  it  may  first  owe  its  birth, 

But  the  soul  of  its  sweetness  is  drawn  out  by  tears. 


AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP 


As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  look  d  back 

To  that  dear  Isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love. 

From  all  tne  links  that  bind  us  ; 
So  turn  our  hearts  as  on  we  rove. 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us. 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanished  years 

We  talk,  with  joyous  seeming, — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears. 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming  ; 
While  mem'ry  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us. 
Oh,  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us. 


And  when,  in  other  clin^es,  we  meet 

Some  isle,  or  vale  enchanting. 
Where  all  looks  flow'ry,  wild,  and.  sweet. 

And  nought  but  love  ia  wanting ; 
We  think  how  great  had  been  ouf  bliss. 

If  Heav'n  had  but  assignM  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  Uke  this. 

With  some  we've  left  behind  ub  t 

As  trav'llers  oft  look  back  at  eve. 

When  eastward  dai^ly  going, 
To  gaze  upon  that  light  thjB3r  leaTe 

Still  faint  behind  them  glowing, — 
So,  when  the  close  of  j^eaaure's  day 

To  gloom  hath  near  consign'd  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  lading  ray 

Of  joy  that's  left  behind  us. 


WHEN  COLD  IN  THE  EARTH 

When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  thou  hast  lov'd. 

Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  thee  then ; 
Or,  if  from  their  slumber  the  veil  be  remov'd. 

Weep  o'er  them  in  silence,  and  close  it  again. 
And  oh  !    if  'tis  pain  to  remember  how  far 

From  the  pathways  of  light  he  was  tempted  to  roam,. 
Be  it  bliss  to  remember  that  thou  wert  the  star 

That  arose  on  his  darkness,  and  guided  him  home. 

From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty  first  came 

The  reveaUngs,  that  taught  him  true  love  to  adore. 
To  feel  the  bright  presence,  and  turn  him  with  shame 

From  the  idols  he  blindly  had  knelt  to  before. 
O'er  the  wavea  of  a  life,  long  benighted  and  wild. 

Thou  camest,  like  a  soft  golden  calm  o'er  the  sea; 
And  if  happiness  purely  and  glowingly  smil'd 

On  his  ev'ning  horizon,  the  light  was  from  thee. 

And  though,  sometimes,  the  shades  of  past  folly  might  rise. 
And  though  falsehood  again  would  allure  him  to  stray, 

He  but  turn'd  to  the  glory  that  dwelt  in  those  eyes, 
And  the  folly,  the  falsehood,  soon  vanish' d  away. 
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As  the  Priests  of  the  Sun,  when  their  altar  grew  dim, 
At  the  day^bea^m  alone  oould  its  lustre  repair. 

So,  if  virtue  a  moment  grew  languid  in  him, 
fie  but  flew  to  that  smile,  and  rekindled  it  there. 


REMEMBER  THEE 

Remember  thee  ?    yes,  while  there's  life  in  this  heart, 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and  thy  showers. 
Than  the  rest'ot  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea, 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow. 
But  oh  !    could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now  ? 

No,  thy  ehains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs. 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons — 
'^^ose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest^ 
Ikink  love  in  each  life-4rop  that  flpwB  from  thy  breast. 


WREATH  THE  BOWL 

Wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  ns ; 

We'll  take  a  flight 

Tow'rds  heaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

Should  Love  amid 

The  wreaths  be  hid. 
That  Joy,  th'  enchanter,  brings  us. 

No  danger  fear, 

While  wine  is  near, 
We'll  drown  him  if  he  stings  ns  ; 

Then,  wreath  the  bowf 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us ; 

We'll  take  a  flight 

Tow'ids  heaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  behind  us. 

'Twas  nectar  fed 

Of  old,  'tis  said. 
Their  Junos»  Jovee,  Apollos  ; 

And  man  may  brew 

His  nectar  too. 
The  rich  receipt's  as  follows  : 

Take  wine  like  this, 

Let  looks  of  biisa 


Around  it  well  be  blended. 
Then  bring  Wit's  beam 
To  warm  the  stream. 

And  there's  your  nectar,  splendid  ! 
So  wreath  the  bowl 
With  flowers  of  soul. 

The  brightest  Wit  can  find  ua ; 
We'll  take  a  flight 
Tow'rds  heaven  to-night, 

And  leave  dull  earth  behiml  us. 

Say,  why  did  Time, 

His  glass  sublime. 
Fill  up  with  sands  unsightly. 

When  wine,  he  knew, 

Runs  brisker  through 
And  sparkles  far  more  brightly  ? 

Oh,  lend  it  us. 

And,  smiling  thus. 
The  glass  in  two  we'll  sever, 

Make  pleasure  glide 

In  double  tide. 
And  fill  both  ends  for  ever  ! 

Then  wreath  the  bowl 

With  flowers  of  soul. 
The  brightest  Wit  can  find  us  ; 

We^U  take  a  flight 

Tow'rds  heaven  to-night, 
And  leave  dull  earth  behi^  us. 
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WHENE'ER  I  SEE  THOSE 
SMILING  EYES 

Whenever  I  see  those  smiline  eyes, 

So  full  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  light. 
As  if  no  cloud  could  ever  rise. 

To  dim  a  heav'n  so  purely  bright — 
I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow 

In  grief  may  lose  its  every  ray. 
And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now. 

Almost  forget  it  once  was  gay. 

For  time  will  come  with  all  its  blights. 

The  ruin'd  hope,  the  friend  unkind. 
And  love,  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 

A  chill' d  or  burning  heart  behind  : — 
While    youth,    that    now    like    snow 
appears. 

Ere  sullied  by  the  dark'ning  rain. 
When  once  'tis  touch'd  by  sorrow's  tears 

Can  never  shine  so  bright  again. 


IF  THOITLT  BE  MINE 

If  thou' It  be   mine,  the  treasures  of 
air. 
Of  earth,  and  sea,  shall  lie  at  thy  feet ; 
Whatever  in  Fancy's  eye  looks  fair, 
Or  in   Hope's  sweet   music   sounds 
most  sweet. 
Shall  be  ours — if  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
love  ! 

Bright  flowers  shall  bloom  wherever  we 
rove, 
A   voice  divine   shall   talk  in  each 
stream  ; 
The  stars  shall  look  like  worlds  of  love. 
And  this  earth  be  all  one  beautiful 
dream 
In  our  eyes — if  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
love  ! 

And  thoughts,  whose  source  is  hidden 
and  high, 
Like  streams,  that  come  from  heaven- 
ward hills, 
Shall  keep  our  hearts,  like  meads,  that 
lie 
To  be  bathed  by  those  eternal  rills. 
Ever  green,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
love ! 


All  this  and  more  the  Spirit  of  Love 
Can  breathe  o'er  them,  who  feel  his 
spelb; 
That  heaven,  which  forms   his  home 
above. 
He  can  make  on  earth,  wherever  he 
dwells. 
As  thou' It  own, — if  thou  wilt  be 
mine,  love ! 

TO  LADIES'  EYES 

To  Ladies'  eyes  a  round,  boy. 

We  can't  refuse,  we  can't  refuse. 
Though  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boy, 

'Tis  hard  to  choose,  'tis  hard  to  choose. 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

Yon  airy  bow'rs,  yon  airy  bow'rs. 
The  countless  eyes  that  brighten 

This  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 
But  fill  the  cup — where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 

Some  looks  there  are  so  holy. 

They  seem  but  giv'n,  they  seem  but 
giv'n, 
As  shining  beacons,  solelv. 

To  light  to  heav'n,  to  light  to  heav'n. 
While  some — oh  !  ne'er  believe  them — 

With  tempting  ray,  with  tempting  ray, 
Would  lead  us  (God  forgive  them  !) 

The  other  way,  the  other  way. 
But  fill  the  cup — where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Love  seems  portray' d.  Love  seems 
portray' d, 
But  shun  the  flatt'ring  error, 

'Tis  but  his  shade,  'tis  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fix'd  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know, 
And  lips — but  this  is  telling — 

So  here  they  go  !  so  here  they  go  ! 
Fill  up,  fill  up — where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may 
fall. 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy. 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all ! 
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FORGET  NOT  THE  FIELD 

Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished, 

The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave, 
All    gone — and    the    bright    hope 
cherish' d 
Gone  with  them,  and  quench' d 
their  grave  ! 

Oh  !  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
Those  hearts  as  they  bounded  before, 

In  the  face  of  high  heav'n  to  fight  over 
That  combat  forfreedom  once  more; — 


we 


in 


Could  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven 
Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then. 

No,  'tis  not  in  Man,  nor  in  Heaven, 
To  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again  ! 

But 'tis  past — and,  tho'  blazon' d  in  story 
The  name  of  our  Victor  may  be. 

Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory 
Which  treads  o'  er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison. 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name. 

Than  the  trophies  of  all,  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame. 


THEY  MAY  RAIL  AT  THIS  LIFE 

They  may  rail  at  this  life — from  the  hour  I  began  it, 

I  found  it  a  life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss ; 
And,  until  they  can  show  me  some  happier  planet, 

More  social  and  bright,  I'll  content  me  With  this. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  such  lips  and  such  eyes. 

As  before  me  this  moment  enraptur'd  I  see. 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their  orbs  in  the  skies. 

But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

In  Mercury's  star,  where  each  moment  can  bring  them 

New  sunshine  and  wit  from  the  fountain  on  high. 
Though  the  nymphs  may  have  livelier  poets  to  sing  them,^ 

They've  none,  even  there,  more  enamour'd  than  I. 
And,  as  long  as  this  harp  can  be  waken'd  to  love. 

And  that  eye  its  divine  inspiration  shall  be. 
They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  their  Edens  above. 

But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

In  that  star  of  the  west,  by  whose  shadowy  splendour. 

At  twilight  so  often  we've  roam'd  through  the  dew. 
There  are  maidens,  perhaps,  who  have  bosoms  as  tender. 

And  look,  in  their  twilights,  as  lovely  as  you.* 
But  tho'  they  were  even  more  bright  than  the  queen 

Of  that  isle  they  inhabit  in  heaven's  blue  sea. 
As  I  never  those  fair  young  celestials  have  seen. 

Why — this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  verge  of  creation, 

Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be  equally  rare. 
Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  for  that  station, 

Heav'n  knows  we  have  plenty  on  earth  we  could  spare. 
Oh  !    think  what  a  world  we  should  have  of  it  here. 

If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection,  and  glee. 
Were  to  fly  up  to  Saturn's  comfortless  sphere. 

And  leave  earth  to  such  spirits  as  you,  love,  and  me. 


>  Tous  les  habitans  de  Mercure  sontvifs.— 
PlurnliU  des  Mondes. 
*  La  tcrne  pourra  ctre  pour  V^nus  I'etoilc  du 


berger  et  la  m^ro  des  amours,  comme  Vdnus 
Test  pour  nous.— P/«»Y(/f/e/  des  Mondes, 
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OH  FOR  THE  SWORDS  OF  FORMER 

TIME! 

Oh  for  the  swords  of  former  time  ! 

Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them, 
When  arm'd  for  Right,  they  stood  sub- 
lime. 

And  tyrants  crouch'd  before  them  : 
When  free  yet,  ere  courts  began 

With  honours  to  enslave  him. 
The  best  honours  worn  by  Man 

Were  those  which  Virtue  gave  him. 
Oh  for  the  swords,  &c.  &c. 

Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourish'd  then  ! 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crownM  them. 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freebom  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them. 
When,  safe  built  on  bosoms  true. 

The  throne  was  but  the  centre. 
Round  which  Love  a  circle  drew, 

That  Treason  durst  not  enter. 
Oh  for  the  Kings  who  flourished  then  ! 

Oh  for  the  pomp  that  crown'd  them, 
When  hearts  and  hands  of  freebom  men 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  them ! 


ST.  SENANUS  AND  THE  LADY 

ST.    SENANUS  ^ 

*  Oh  !  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle, 
Unholy  bark,  ere  morning  smile  ; 
For  on  thy  deck,  though  dark  it  be, 

A  female  form  I  see  ; 
And  I  have  sworn  this  sainted  sod 
Shall  ne*er  by  woman's  feet  be  trod.' 

THE   LADY 

'  Oh  !   Father,  send  not  hence  my  bark. 
Through  wintry  winds  and  billows  dark : 


I  come  with  humble  heart  to  share 

Thy  mom  and  evening  prayer  ; 
Nor  mine  the  feet,  oh  !  holy  Saint, 
The  brightness  of  thy  sod  to  taint:* 

The  Lady's  prayer  Sensnns  spnni'd ; 
The  winds  blew  fresh,  the  bark  retum'd; 
But  legends  hint,  that  had  the  maid 

Till  morning's  light  delayed. 
And  giv'n  the  saint  one  rosy  smile. 
She  ne'er  had  left  his  lonely  isle. 


NE'ER  ASK  THE  HOUR 

Ne'bb  ask  the  hour — what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  deals  out  his  treasures  ? 
The  golden  moments  lent  us  thus. 

Are  not  his  ooin,  but  Pleasure's. 
If  counting  them  o'er  could  add  to  their 
blisses, 

rd  number  each  glorkms  second  : 
But  moments  of  joy  are,  like  Lesbia's 
kisses, 

Too  quick  and  sweet  to  be  reckon' d. 
Then  fill  the  cup — what  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  his  circle  measures  ? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  up  thus. 

Obey  no  wand,  but  Pleasure's. 

Young  Joy  ne'er  thought  of  counting 
hours, 

Till  Care,  one  summer's  morning. 
Set  up,  among  his  smiling  flowers, 

A  dial,  by  way  of  warning. 
But  Joy  loved  better  to  gajze  on  the  sun, 

As  long  as  its  light  was  glowing. 
Than  to  watch  with  old  O&ve  how  the 
shadow  stole  on, 

And  how  fast  that  light  was  going. 
So  fill  the  cup^wbat  is  it  to  us 

How  Time  his  circle  measures  ? 
The  fairy  hours  we  call  up  thus, 

Obey  no  wand,  but  Pleasure's. 


»  In  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Senanus,  which  is 
taken  from  an  old  Kilkenny  MS.,  and  may  be 
found  among  the  Ada  SattcUrum  Uiberniae,  wo 
are  told  of  his  flight  to  tlie  islamd  of  Scatteiy, 
and  his  resolution  not  to  admit  any  woman  of 
the  party  ;  and  that  he  refused  to  receive  even 
a  sister  saint,  St.  Caniiem,  whom  an  angeliiad 
taken  to  tlie  island  for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  Iter  to  him.  The  following  was 
the  ungracions  answer  of  Senanus^  according 
to  his  poetical  biographer  : 


Cui  Praesnl,  quid  foemSnis 
Commune  est  cum  monachis  ? 
Nee  te  nee  ullam  adiam 
Admittemus  in  insulani. 

See  the  Ada  Sand,  ffih.^  nape  610. 

According  to  Dr.  LedMrieu,  JBt.  Scnanns  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  tlie  river  Shannon, but 
O'Connor  jind  otlHSA*  antiqiiaiiMUs  deny  the 
metamorphose  indignantly. 
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SAIL  ON, 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark — 

Wherever  blows  the  welcome  wind, 
It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark, 

More  sad  than  those  we  leave  behind. 
Each  wave  that  passes  seems  to  say, 

*  Though   death   beneath   our   smile 
may  be. 
Less  cold  we  are,  less  false  than  they, 

Whose  smiling  wreck' d  thy  hopes  and 
thee.* 


SAIL  ON, 

Sail  on,  sail  on, — through  endless  space — 

Through    calm — through    tempest — 
stop  no  more : 
The  stormiest  sea's  a  resting  place 

To  him  who  leaves  such  hearts  on 
shore; 
Or — if  some  desert  land  we  meet, 

Where  never  yet  false-hearted  men 
Profan'd  a  world,  that  else  were  sweet, — 

Then  rest  thee,  bark,  but  not  till  then. 


THE  PARALLEL 

Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion,*  if  closely  resembling. 

In  shame  and  in  sorrow,  thy  wither'd-up  heart — 

If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  *  cup  of  trembling ' 
Could  make  us  thy  children,  our  parent  thou  art. 

Like  thee  doth  our  nation  lie  conquer'd  and  broken. 
And  fall'n  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown  ; 

In  her  streets,  in  her  halls.  Desolation  hath  spoken, 
And  *  while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  hath  gone  down.'  * 

Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  'mid  dreams  of  returning. 
Die  far  from  the  home  it  were  life  to  behold  ; 

Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning. 
Remember  the  bright  things  that  bless'd  them  of  old. 

Ah,  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee,  *  the  Forsaken,'  • 
Her  boldest  are  vanquish' d,  her  proudest  are  slaves ; 

And  the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when  gayest  they  waken, 
Have  tones  'mid  their  mirth  like  the  wind  over  graves  ! 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance — yet  came  there  the  morrow, 
That  shines  out,  at  last,  on  the  longest  dark  night. 

When  the  sceptre,  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow. 
Was  shiver' d  at  once,  like  a  reed,  in  thy  sight. 

When  that  cup,  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  City  * 
Had  brimm'd  full  of  bitterness,  drench' d  her  own  lips ; 

And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on  heard,  without  pity. 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry  from  her  ships. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust, 

And,  a  ruin,  at  last,  for  the  earthworm  to  cover,* 
The  Lady  of  Kingdoms*  lay  low  in  the  dust. 


1  Tliesc  vei'ses  were  written  after  the  perusal 
of  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  professing  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  originally  Jews. 

2  *  Her  sun  is  gone  down  white  it  was  yet 
day.*— Jer.  xv.  9. 

'  *  Tl|ou  Shalt  no  moi-e  1)e  termed  Forsaken.* 
— Isa.  Ixii.  4. 


^  How  hatli  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 
city  ceased  I  '—Isa.  xiv.  4. 

'  *  Tliy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave 
.  .  .  and  the  woiius  cover  thee.'— Isa.  xiv. 
11. 

'  '  Tliou  shalt  no  nioi-e  be  called  the  Lady  of 
Kingdoms.'— Isa.  xlvii.  5. 
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DRINK  OF  THIS  CUP 

Drikk  of  this  cup ;    you'il  find  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop   gainst  the  ills  of  mortality ; 
Talk  of  the  oordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen  I 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 
Would  you  forget  the  dark  world  we  are  in, 

Just  taste  of  the  bubble  that  gleams  on  the  torp  of  it ; 
But  would  you  rise  above  earth,  till  akin 

To  Immortals  themselves,  you  must  drain  every  drop  of  it; 
Send  round  the  cup — ^for  oh,  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality ; 
Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen  ! 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

Never  was  philter  form'd  with  such  power 

To  bharm  and  bewilder  as  this  we  are  quaffing; 
Its  magic  began  when,  in  Autumn's  rich  hour, 

A  harvest  of  gold  in  the  fields  it  stood  laughing. 
There  having,  by  Nature's  enchantment,  been  fill'd 

With  the  balm  and  the  bloom  of  her  kindliest  weather. 
This  wonderful  juice  from  its  core  was  distill' d 

To  enliven  such  hearts  as  are  here  brought  together. 
Then  drink  of  the  cup — you'll  find  there's  a  speU  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality ; 
Talk  of  the  oordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen ! 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality. 

And  though,  perhaps — but  breathe  it  to  no  one^ 

Like  liquor  the  witch  brews  at  midnight  so  awful. 
This  philter  in  secret  was  first  taught  to  flow  on, 

Yet  'tis  n't  less  potent  lor  being  unlawful. 
And,  ev'n  though  it  taste  of  the  smoke  of  that  flame. 

Which  in  silence  extracted  its  virtue  forbidden — 
Fill  up — there's  a  fire  in  some  hearts  I  could  name. 

Which  may  work  too  its  charm,  though  as  lawless  and  hidden. 
So  drink  of  the  cup — for  oh  there's  a  spell  in 

Its  every  drop  'gainst  the  ills  of  mortality ; 
Talk  of  the  oordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen  ! 

Her  cup  was  a  fiction,  out  this  is  reality. 


THE  FORTUNE-TELLER 


Down  in  the  valley  come  meet  me  to- 
night. 
And  I'll  tell  you  your  fortune  truly 
As  ever  was  told,  by  the  new-moon's 
light. 
To  a  young  maiden,  shining  as  newly. 

But,  for  the  world,  let  no  one  be  nigh. 
Lest  haply  the  stars  should  deceive  me; 

Such  secrets  between  yom  and  me  and 
the  sky 
Should  never  go  farther,  believe  me. 


If   at  that  hour  the  heav'ns  be  not 
dim. 

My  science  shall  call  up  before  you 
A  mate  apparitioUf'-^he  image  of  him 

Whose  destiny  'tis  to  adore  you. 

And    if    to    that   phantom   jrou'H   be 

kind. 

So  fondly  around  you  hd'U  hover. 

You'll  haidly,  my  dear,  any  difference 

find 

'Twixt  him  and  a  true  living  lover. 
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Down  at  your  feet,  in  the  pale  moonlight, ! 
He'll  icneel,  with  a  warmth  of  devo- 
tion— 
An  ardour,  of  which  such  an  innocent 
sprite 
You'd  scarcely  believe  had  a  notion. 

What  other  thoughts  and  events  may 
arise, 
As  in  destiny's  book  Pve  not  seen 
them. 
Must  only  be  left  to  the  stars  and  your 
eyes 
To  settle,  ere  morning,  between  them. 

OH,  YE  DEAD  1 

Oh,  ye  Dead  !  oh,  ye  Dead  !  *  whom  we 

know  by  the  light  you  giv« 
From  your  cold  gleaming  eyes,  though 
you  move  like  men  who  live. 
Why  leave  you  thus  your  graves, 
In  far  off  fields  and  waves. 
Where  the  worm  and  the  sea-bird  only 
know  your  bed. 
To  naunt  this  i^>ot  where  all 
Those  eyes  that  wept  your  fall, 
And  the  hearts  that  waud  you,  like 
your  own,  lie  dead  ? 

It  is  true,  it  is  true,  we  are  shadows  cold 

and  wan  ; 
And  the  fair  and  the  brave  whom  we 
lov'd  on  earth  are  gone  ; 
But  still  thus  ev  n  in  death, 
So  sweet  the  living  breath 
Of  the  fields  and  the  flow'rs  in  our  youth 
we  wander' d  o'er. 
That  ere,  condemned,  we  go 
To  freeze  *mid  Hecla's  snow, 
We  would  taste  it  awhile,  and  think  we 
live  once  more  ! 

1  Paul  Zealand  mentions  that  there  is  a 
mountain  in  Bctmo  part  of  Iceland,  where  the 
ghosts  of  persons  who  havo  died  in  foreign 
lands  walk  about  and  con  verse  with  those  they 
meet,  like  living  peojplc.  If  asked  why  they 
do  not  return  to  tlteir  homes,  they  say  they 
are  obliged  to  go  to  Mount  Hecla,  ana  disappear 
immediately. 

3  Tlie  particulars  of  the  tradition  respecting 
O'Donohue  and  his  White  Horse,  may  l)o  found 
in  Mr.  Weld's  Account  of  Killarney,  or  mora 
fully  detailed  in  Derrick's  Letters.  For  many 
years  after  his  death,  the  spirit  of  this  hero  is 
supposed  to  Imve  been  seen  on  tltc  morning  of 
May-day,  gliding  over  the  lak«  on  his  favourite 


O'DONOHUE'S  MISTRESS 

Of  all  the  fair  months,  that  round  the  sun 
In  light-link' d  dance  their  circles  run, 

Sweet  May,  shine  thou  for  me  ; 
For  still,  when  thy  eaiUest  beams  arise, 
That  youth,  who  beneath  the  blue  lake 
lies. 

Sweet  May,  returns  to  me. 

Of  all  the  bright  haunts,  where  daylight 

leaves 
Its  lingering  smile  on  golden  eves. 

Fair  Lake,  thou'rt  dearest  to  me ; 
For  when  the  last  April  sun  grows  dim. 
Thy  Naiads  prepare  his  steed  ■  for  him 

Who  dwells,  bright  Lake,  in  thee. 

Of  all  the  proud  steeds,  that  ever  bore 
Young  plumed  Chiefs  on  sea  or  shore, 

White  Steed,  most  joy  to  thee  ; 
Who  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of 

spring. 
From  under  that  glorious  lake  dost  bring 

My  love,  my  chief,  to  me. 

While,  white  as  the  sail  some  bark  un- 
furls. 
When  newly  launch'd,  thy  long  mane  * 
curls. 
Fair  Steed,  as  white  and  free  ; 
And  spirits,  from  all  the  lake's  deep 

bowers. 
Glide  o'er  the  blue  wave  scattering  flowers. 
Around  my  love  and  thee. 

Of  all  the  sweet  deaths  that  maidens  die. 
Whose  lovers  beneath  the  ooM  wave  lie, 

Most  sweet  that  death  will  be. 
Which,  under  the  next  May  evening's 

light. 
When  thou  and  thy  steed  are  lost  to  sight, 

Dear  love,  I'll  die  for  thee. 

whit©  horse,  to  the  sound  of  sweet  nncarihly 
music,  and  preceded  by  groups  of  youths  and 
maidens,  who  ftung  wrcatlis  of  delicate  spring 
flowers  in  his  path. 

Among  other  stories,  connected  with  this 
Legend  of  the  Lakes,  it  is  sa^d  that  there  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  whose  imagination 
was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  visionarv 
chieftain,  that  she  fancied  herself  in  love  with 
him,  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  insanitv,  on  a  May- 
morning  threw  herself  into  the  lake. 

'  The  Doatmen  at  Killaniey  call  those  waves 
which  come  on  a  windy  ^ay,  crested  with  foam, 
'  O'Donohne'^B  white  horses.' 
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ECHO 

How  Bweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  music  at  night, 
When,  rous*d  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes, 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes, 

Goes  answering  light. 

Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  far. 

And  far  more  sweet, 
Than  e'er  beneath  the  moonlight's  star, 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 

'Tis  when  the  sigh,  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then, — 
The  sigh  that's  breath' d  for  one  to  hear, 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  dear. 

Breath' d  back  again  ! 


OH  BANQUET  NOT 

Oh  banquet  not  in  those  shining  bowers. 

Where  Youth  resorts,  but  come  to 
me : 
For  mine's  a  garden  of  faded  flowers. 

More  fit  for  sorrow,  for  age,  and  thee. 
And  there  we  shall  have  our  feast  of 
tears. 

And  many  a  cup  in  silence  pour  ; 
Our  guests,  the  shades  of  former  years. 

Our  toasts,  to  lips  that  bloom  no  more. 

There,    while    the    myrtle's    withering 
boughs 
Their  lifeless  leaves  around  us  shed. 
We'll  brim  the  bowl  to  broken  vows. 
To  friends  long  lost,  the  changed,  the 
dead. 


Or,  while  some  blighted  laurel  waves 
Its  branches  o'er  the  dreary  spot. 

We'll  drink  to  those  neglected  graves, 
Where  valour  sleeps,  unnam'd*  forgot 


THEE,  THEE,  ONLY  THEE 

The  dawning  of  morn,  the  daylight's 

sinking. 
The  night's  long  hours  still  find  me 
thinking 
Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
When   friends    are   met,    and    goblets 
crown' d. 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  en« 
chanted, 
Unreach'd  by  all  that  sunshine  round. 
My  soul,  like  some  dark  spot,  is  haunted 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Whatever  in  fame's  high  path  could  waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken 

For  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
Like  shores,by  which  some  headlong  h&A 
.   To  th'  ocean  hurries,  resting  never. 
Life's  scenes  go  by  me,  bright  or  dark, 
I  know  not,  heed  not,  hastening  ever 

To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I  have  not  a  joy  but  of  thy  bringing. 
And    pain    itself    seems    sweet    when 
springing 
From  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
Like  spells,  that  nought  on  earth  can 
break. 
Till  lips,  that  know  the  charm,  have 
spoken. 
This  heart,  howe'er  the  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  be  broken 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 


SHALL  THE  HARP,  THEN,  BE  SILENT 

Shall  the  Harp,  then,  be  silent,  when  he  who  first  gave 
To  our  country  a  name,  is  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  ? 

Shall  a  Minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mute  by  the  grave. 
Where  the  first — where  the  last  of  her  Patriots  lies  ? 

No — ^faint  tho'  the  death-song  may  fall  from  his  lips, 
Tho*  his  Harp,  like  his  soul,  may  with  shadows  be  crost. 

Yet,  yet  shall  it  sound,  'mid  a  nation's  eclipse, 

And  proclaim  to  the  world  what  a  star  hath  been  lost ; — * 

'  Tlicse  lines  were  written  on  the  deatli  of  I  is  only  the  two  first  verses  tliat  are  either  in' 
our  great  patriot,  Grattan,  in  tho  year  1820.    It  |  tended  or  fitted  to  be  sung. 
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Even  so,  tho'  thy  xnem'ry  should  now  die  away, 
'Twill  be  caught  up  again  in  some  happier  day, 
And  the  hearts  and  the  voices  of  Erin  prolong, 
Through  the  answering  Future,,  thy  name  and  thy  song.' 


FAIREST  !    PUT  ON  AWHILE 


Fairest  !  put  on  awhile 

These  pinions  of  light  I  bring  thee. 
And  o'er  thy  own  Green  Isle 

In  fancy  let  me  wing  thee. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume, 

At  golden  sunset  hover 
O'er  scenes  so  full  of  bloom. 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Fields,  where  the  Spring  delays. 

And  fearlessly  meets  the  ardour 
Of  the  warm  Summer's  gaze, 

With  only  her  tears  to  guard  her. 
Rocks,  through  myrtle  boughs 

In  grace  majestic  frowning  ; 
Like  some  bold  warrior's  brows 

That  Love  hath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets,  so  freshly  fair. 

That  never  hath  bird  come  nigh  them. 
But  from  his  course  through  air 

He  hath  been  won  down  oy  them  ; —  * 


Types,  sweet  maid,  of  thee, 

Whose  lo<^,  whose  blush  inviting. 

Never  did  Love  yet  see 
From  Heav'n,  without  alighting. 

Lakes,  where  the  pearl  lies  hid,* 

And  caves,  where  the  gem  is  sleeping, 
Bright  as  the  tears  thy  lid 

Lets  fan  in  lonely  weeping. 
Glens,*  where  Ocean  comes. 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancour. 
And  Harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  fleet  can  anchor. 

Then,  if,  while  scenes  so  grand. 

So  beautiful,  shine  before  thee. 
Pride  for  thy  own  dear  land 

Should  haply  be  stealing  o'er  thee. 
Oh,  let  grief  come  first. 

O'er  pride  itself  victorious — 
Thinking  how  man  hath  curst 

What  Heaven  had  made  so  glorious ! 


QUICK !    WE  HAVE  BUT  A  SECOND 


Quick  !  we  have  but  a  second. 

Fill  round  the  cup,  while  you  may  ; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beekoa'd. 

And  we  must  away,  away  ! 
Grasp  the  pleasure  that's  nying. 

For  oh,  not  Orpheus'  strain 
Could  keep  sweet  hours  from  dying. 
Or  charm  them  to  life  again. 

Then,  quick  !  we  have  but  a  second. 
Fill  round  the  cup,  while  you 
may; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckon' d. 
And  we  must  away,  away  ! 


>  In  cleseribing  the  RkehRS  (islands  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth),  Dr.  Keating  says,  *  Thera  i» 
a  certain  attractive  virtue  in  tlie  soil  which 
draw8  down  all  the  biitls  that  attempt  to  fly 
ovei*  it,  andobiigeft  them  to  Ij^ht  upon  the  rock.' 

s  *  Nennius,  a  British  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  mentions  the  abundance  of  pearl»  in 


See  the  glass,  how  it  flushes. 

Like  some  young  Hebe's  lip. 
And  half  meets  thine,  and  blushes 
That  thou  shouldst  delay  to  sip. 
Shame,  oh  shame  unto  thee. 

If  ever  thou  see'st  that  day. 
When  a  cup  or  lip  shaU  woo  thee, 
And  turn  untouch''d  away  t 
Then,  quick!  we  have  but  a  second. 
Fill  round,  fill  round,  while  you 
may; 
For  Time,  the  churl,  hath  beckon' d. 
And  we  must  away,  away  ! 


Ireland.  Their  princes,  he  says,  hung  them  be- 
hind tlieir  ears :  and  this  we  And  confirmed  by 
a  present  made  A.  D.  1094,  by  Gilbert.  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  to  Anselm.  ArchbiBhop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Irish 
pearls.  *— O'Halloran. 
'  tilengai'ltf. 
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AND  DOTH  NOT  A  MEETING  LIKE  THIS 

And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends. 

For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wand' ring  away — 
To  see  thus  around  me  my  youth's  early  friends. 

As  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy  day  ? 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows,  as  o'er  mine. 

The  snow-fall  of  time  may  be  stealing — what  then  ? 
Like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  lighted  by  wine. 

We'll  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's  roses  again. 

What  soften'd  remembrances  come  o'er  the  heart. 

In  gazing  on  those  we've  been  lost  to  so  long  ! 
The  sorrows,  the  joys,  of  which  once  they  were  part. 

Still  round  them,  like  visions  of  yesterday,  throng. 
As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  trac'd, 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  on  the  sight, 
So  many  a  feeling,  that  long  seem'd  eifac'd, 

The  warmth  of  a  moment  like  this  brings  to  light. 

And  thus,  as  in  memory's  bark  we  shall  glide. 

To  visit  the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  anew. 
Though  oft  we  may  see,  looking  down  on  the  tide, 

The  wreck  of  full  many  a  hope  shining  through ; 
Yet  still,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the  flowers. 

That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the  gay  shore, 
Deceiv'd  for  a  moment,  we'll  think  them  still  ours, 

And  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  life's  morning  once  more.^ 

So  brief  our  existence,  a  glimpse,  at  the  most. 

Is  all  we  can  have  of  the  few  we  hold  dear ; 
And  oft  even  joy  is  unheeded  and  lost. 

For  want  of  some  heart,  that  could  echo  it,  near. 
Ah,  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short  life  is  gone. 

To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  permanent  bliss. 
For  a  smile,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  hast'ning  on, 

Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this. 

But,  come,  the  more  rare  such  delights  to  the  heart. 

The  more  we  should  welcome  and  bless  them  the  more ; 
They're  ours,  when  we  meet, — they  are  lost  when  we  part, 

Like  birds  that  bring  summer,  and  fly  when  'tis  o'er. 
Thus  circling  the  cup,  hand  in  hand,  ere  we  drink. 

Let  Sympathy  pledge  us,  thro'  pleasure,  thro'  pain, 
That,  fast  as  a  feeling  but  touches  one  link. 

Her  magic  shall  send  it  direct  thro'  the  chain. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  SPRITE 

In  yonder  valley  there  dwelt,  alone, 

A  youth,  whose  moments  had  calmly  flown. 

Till  spells  came  o'er  him,  and,  day  and  night. 

He  was  haunted  and  watch' d  by  a  Mountain  Sprite. 


I  Jours  chamians,  quand  je  songe  h  vos  heu- 
reux  installs, 
Jc  pcnse  reiuontcr  le  lleuve  de  mes  aiis ; 


Et  nion  cociir,  enchants  siir  sa  rive  fleurie 
Respire  encore  Tair  purUu  niatin  de  la  vie. 
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A»  aaoe»  b^  xntxmlight,.  he  wander' d  o'er 
The  golden  sands  of.  that  island  shore, 
A  footr^mnt  sposkled!  before  his  sight — 
^VvaLS:  the  fairy  foot  ol  the  Mountain  Sprite  ! 

Beside  a  fountain,  one  sunny  day, 

As  bending  over  the  stream  he  lay. 

Titer©,  peep'd  down  o*er  him  two  eyes  of  light, 

And  he  sanr  in  that  mirror  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

He  turn'^d,  but,,  lo,  like  a  startled  bird. 

That  spirit  fled  ! — and  the  youth  but  heard 

Sweet  music,  such  as  marks  the  flight 

Of  some  bird  of  song,  from  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

One  nighty  still  haunted  by  that  bright  look. 

The  boy,,  bewilder'd,  his  pencil  took. 

And,  guided  only  by  memory's  light. 

Drew  the  once-seea  form  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

'  Oh  thou,  wha  lovest  the  shadow,'  cried 
A  Yoice,  k)w  whisp'ring  by  hi&  side, 

*  Now  tunik  and  seej' — ^her©  the  yx)ath?s^  delight 
Seal'd  tha  rosy  lips  of  the  Mountain  Sprite 

*  Of  all  the  Spirfts  of  land  and  sea,* 

Then  rapt  he  murmured,  *  there's  none  like  thee. 
And  oft,  oh  (rft,  may  thy  foot  thus  light 
In  this"  lonely  bower,  sweet  Mountain  Sprite  ! ' 


AS  VANQUISH.'2>  ERIN 

As  vanquish'd  £fia  w^  beside 

The  Boyo^'fl  lU-fatedri'ver, 
She  saw  where  Biscosd,  in  the  tide, . 

Had  dropp'd  his  loaded  quiver. 
'  Lie  hid;'  ahe  cried,  *  ye.  venom'd  dartsi 

Where  mortal  eye  may  shun  you ; 
Lie  hid^the  stain  of  manly  hearts. 

That  bled  fot  me,  is  on  you.' 

But  Tain  her  wiab,  hex  weeping  vain, — 

As  Time  toor  well  hal^  taught  hej! — 
Each  year  the  Fiend,  scttnrns  again, 

And  dires  inte  that  water. ;: 
And  brings,  triumphant,  from  beneath 

His  shMts'of  desolation,. 
And  sends  them,  wing'd  with  worse  than 
death, 

Through  all  her  maddening  nation. 

1  *  Thomasv  the  heir  of  tli«  Desmond  ftimily, 
had  aceidetitaHy  been  so  engaged  in  the  chase, 
that  He  waa  benighted  nenrTralee,  and  obliged 
to  take  shelter  at  the  Abbey  of  Feal,  in  the 
hoiue  of  one  of  his  dej^ndents,  called  MaoCor* 
mttti,  Catherinev  a  beautiftri  dauglitor  of  his 
host,  ln9t«fitiy  Impired  tlw  Baariwitb  a  violent 

0.  p.  5 


Alas  for  her  who  sit&and  mourns, 

Ev'n  now,  beside  that  river — 
Unwearied  still  the  Fiend  returns,. 

And  stor'd  is  still  his  quiver. 
*  When   will   this   end^  ye   Powers    of 
Good  ? ' 

She  weeping  ai^s  for  ever  ; 
But  only  hears,,  from,  out  that  flood. 

The  Bemon  answerj  *  Never  I' 

DESIIOND'S  SONG  ^ 

By  the  FeaFs  wave  benighted^ 

.  No  star  in  the  skies,. 
To  thy  door  by  Love  lighted,^ 

I  first  saw  those  eyes. 
Some  voice  whisper' d  o'er  me,. 

As  the  threshold  I  erost, 
There  was  ruin  before  me, 

K  I  lov'd.  I  wa&  lost. 


passion, 
manned 


-which   he   could  not   snbdue.     He 

her,    and  by  this  inferior  alliance 

alienated  his  followers,  whose  brutal  pride  re- 
garded this  indulgence  of  his  love  as  an  un- 
pardonable degradation  of  his  &miiy.'— Leland,^ 
vol.  ii. 
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Love  came,  and  brought  sorrow 

Too  soon  in  his  train  ; 
Yet  so  sweet,  that  to-morrow 

*Twere  welcome  again. 
Though  misery's  full  measure 

My  portion  should  be, 
I  would  drain  it  with  pleasure, 

If  pour'd  out  by  thee. 

You,  who  call  it  dishonour 

To  bow  to  this  flame. 
If  you've  eyes,  look  but  on  her. 

And  blush  while  you  blame. 


Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 
Because  of  its  birth  ? 

Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 
For  growing  near  earth  ? 

No — Man  for  his  glory 

To  ancestry  flies ; 
But  Woman's  bright  story 

Is  told  in  her  eyes. 
While  the  Monarch  but  traces 

Through  mortals  his  line. 
Beauty,  born  of  the  Graces, 

Ranks  next  to  Divine  ! 


THEY  KNOW  NOT  MY  HEART 

They  know  not  my  heart,  who  believe  there  can  be 
One  stain  of  this  earth  in  its  feelings  for  thee ; 
Who  think,  while  I  see  thee  in  beauty's  young  hour. 
As  pure  as  the  morning's  first  dew  on  the  flow'r, 
I  could  harm  what  I  love, — as  the  sun's  wanton  ray 
But  smiles  on  the  dew-drop  to  waste  it  away. 

No — beaming  with  light  as  those  voung  features  are, 
There's  a  light  round  thy  heart  which  is  lovelier  far: 
It  is  not  that  cheek — 'tis  the  soul  dawning  clear 
Thro'  its  innocent  blush  makes  thy  beauty  so  dear ; 
As  the  sky  we  look  up  to,  though  glorious  and  fair. 
Is  look'd  up  to  the  more,  because  Heaven  lies  there ! 

I  WISH  I  WAS  BY  THAT  DIM  LAKE 


I  WISH  I  was  by  that  dim  Lake,^ 
Where  sinful  souls  their  farewell  take 
Of  this  vain  world,  and  half-way  lie 
In  death's  cold  shadow,  ere  they  die. 
There,  there,  far  from  thee. 
Deceitful  world,  my  home  should  be  ; 
Where,  come  what  might  of  gloom  and 

pain. 
False  hope  should  ne'er  deceive  again. 

The  lifeless  sky,  the  mournful  sound 
Of  unseen  waters  falling  round ; 
The  dry  leaves,  qui v' ring  o'er  my  head. 
Like  man,  unquiet  ev'n  when  dead  ! 

>  These  verses  are  meant  to  allude  to  that 
ancient  haunt  of  superstition,  called  Patrick's 
Purgatory.  '  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy 
regions  of  Doncgall  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  lay  a 
lake,  which  was  to  become  the  mystic  theatre 
of  tliis  fabled  and  intermediate  state.  In  the 
lake  were  several  islands  ;  but  one  of  them  was 
dignified  with  that  called  the  Mouth  of  Purga- 
tory, which,  during  the  dai*k  ages,  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  Cliristendom,  and  was  the 
resort  of  penitents  and  pilgrims  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.' 


These,  ay,  these  shall  wean. 

My  soul  from  life's  deluding  scene. 

And    turn   each   thought,    o'eroluurg'd 

with  gloom, 
Like  willows,downward  tow'rds  the  tomb. 

As  they,  who  to  their  couch  at  night 
Would  win  repose,  first  quench  the  light, 
So  must  the  hopes,  that  keep  this  br^ist 
Awake,  be  quench'd,  ere  it  can  rest. 
Cold,  cold,  this  heart  must  grow, 
Unmov'd  by  either  joy  or  woe. 
Like  freezing  founts,  where  all  that's 

thrown 
Within  their  current  turns  to  stone. 


*  It  was,*  as  the  same  writer  tells  us,  *one  of 
the  most  dismal  and  dreary  spots  in  the  North, 
almost  inaccessible,  through  deep  glens  and 
rugged  mountains,  frightful  with  impending 
rocks,  and  the  hollow  murmui's  of  the  western 
winds  in  dark  caverns,  peopled  only  with  audi 
fantastic  beings  as  the  mind,  however  gay.  isi 
from  strange  association,  wont  to  appropriate 
to  such  gloomy  tseenes.^-'StriduresaHihe  EedU" 
siaisiicul  and  Litemry  Uiittory  o/Irdand» 
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SHE  SUNG  OF  LOVE 


She  sung  of  Love,  while  o'er  her  lyre      !  As  if  her  light  and  heav*n*s  were  one. 
The  rosy  rays  of  evening  fell.  The  glory  all  had  left  that  frame ; 

As  if  to  feed,  with  their  soft  fire.  And  from  her  glimmering  lips  the  tone, 

Tlie  soul  within  that  trembling  shell.   |      As  from  a  parting  spirit,  came.^ 

Tlie  same  rich  hght  hung  o'er  her  cheek,  ' 

And  play'd  around  those  lips  that  sung    Who  ever  lov'd,  but  had  the  thought 

And  spoke,  as  flowers  would  sing  and       That  he  and  all  he  lov'd  must  part  1 
speak,  ;  Fiird  with  this  fear,  I  flew  and  caught 


If  Lo vecould  lend  their  leavesa  tongue. 

But  soon  the  West  no  longer  bum'd. 
Each  rosy  ray  from  heav  n  withdrew  ; 


The  fading  image  to  my  heart — 
And   cried,    *  Oh   Love  I    is   this   thy 
doom  ? 
Oh  light  of  youth's  resplendent  day  ! 


And,  when  to  gaze  again  I  turn'd,  '  Must  ye  then  lose  your  golden  bloom. 

The  minstrePs  form  seem'd  fading  too.  |      And  thus,  like  sunshine,  die  away  ?  ' 


SING— SING— MUSIC  WAS  GIVEN 

Sing — sing — Music  was  given. 

To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the  loving ; 
Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 

By  harmoQv's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 
Beauty  may  boast  of  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks. 

But  Love  from  the  lips  his  true  archery  wings ; 
And  she,  who  but  feathers  the  dart  when  she  speaks, 
At  once  sends  it  home  to  the  heart  when  she  sings. 
Then  sing — sing — Music  was  given. 

To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the  loving ; 
Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 
By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 

When  Love,  rock'd  by  his  mother. 

Lay  sleeping  as  calm  as  slumber  could  make  him, 
*  Hush,  hush,'  said  Venus,  *  no  other 

Sweet  voice  but  his  own  is  worthy  to  wake  him.' 
Dreaming  of  music  he  slumber' d  the  while 

Till  faint  from  his  lip  a  soft  melody  broke. 
And  Venus,  enchanted,  look'd  on  with  a  smile. 
While  Love  to  his  own  sweet  singing  awoke. 
Then  sing — sing — Music  was  given, 

To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the  loving; 
Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 

By  harmony's  laws  alone  are  kept  moving. 

I  The  tliouglit  here  w.as  suggested  by  some  beautiful  lines  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Poem  of  Human 
Life,  beginning— 

'  Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  eailhly.' 

I  would  quote  the  cutii-c  passage,  did  I  not  fear  to  put  my  own  liumblo  imitation  of  it  out 
of  countcnanctf. 
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THOUGH  HUMBLE  THE  BANQUET 

Though  humble  the  banquet  to  which  I  invite  thee. 
Thou*  It  find  there  the  best  a  poor  bard  caa  oommand  i 

Eyes,  beaming  with  welcome,  shall  throng  round,,  ta  Bght  thee^ 
And  Love  serve  the  feast  with  his  own  willing  hand. 

And  though  Fortune  may  seem  to  have  turn'd  from  the  dwelling 

Of  him  thou  regardest  her  favouring  ray. 
Thou  wilt  find  there  a  gift,  all  her  treasures  excelling,, 

Which*,  proudly  he  feels^  hath  ennobled  his  way. 

'TIS  that  freedom  of  mind,  which  no  vulgar  dominion 
Can  turn  from  the  path  a  pure  conscience  approves ; 

Which,  with  hope  in  the  heart,  and  no  chain  on  the  pinion. 
Holds  upwards  its  course  to  th«  light  which,  it  loves. 

'Tis-  this  makes  the  pride  of  his  humble  retreat. 

And,  with  this,  though  of  all  other  treasures  bereavM, 

The  breeze  of  his  garden  to  him  is  more  sweet 
Than  the  costliest  incense  that  Pomp  e*er  received. 

Then,  come, — if  a  board  so  untempting  hath  power 
To  win  thee  from  grandeur,  its  best  shall  be  thine  ; 

And  there's  one,  long  the  light  ef  the  bard's  happy  bo;wer. 
Who,  smiling,  will  blend  her  bright  welcome  witk  mine. 


SING,  SWEET  HARP 

Sing,  sweet  Harp,  oh  sing  to  me 

Some  song  of  ancient  days, 
Whose  sounds,  in  this  sad  memory,. 

Long  buried  dreams  shall  raise  ; — 
Some  lay  that  tells  of  vanish' d  fame,. 

Whose  light  once  round  us  shone  ; 
Of  noble  pride,  now  turn'd  to  shame. 

And  hopes  for  ever  gone. — 
Sing,  sad  Harp,  thus  sing  to  me  ; 

Alike  our  doom  is  cast. 
Both  lost  to  all  but  memory. 

We  live  but  in  the  past. 

How  mournfully  the  midnight  air 

Among  thy  chords  doth  sigh. 
As  if  it  sought  some  echo  there 

Of  voices  long  gone  by  ; — 
Of  Chieftains,  now  forgot,  who  seem'd 

The  foremost  then  in  fame  ; 
Of  Bards  who,  once  immortal  deem'd. 

Now  sleep  without  a  name. — 
In  vain,  sad  Harp,  the  midnight  air 

Among  thy  chords  doth  sigh  ; 
In  vain  it  seeks  an  echo  there 

Of  voices  long  gone  by. 


Couldst  thou  butoall those  spirits  round, 

Who  once,  ia  bower  and  hall. 
Sat  listening  to  thy  magic  sound. 

Now  mute  and  mould' ring  all ; — 
But,  no  ;  they  would  but  wake  to  weep 

Their  children's  slavery ; 
Then  leave   them,  in  their  dreamless 
sleep, 

Tlie  dead,  at  least,  are  free  ! — 
Hush,  hush,  sad  Harp,  that  dreary  tone. 

That  knell  of  Freedom's  day  ; 
Or,  listening  to  it?  d&athrlike  moan. 

Let  me,  too,  die  away. 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE  EVE 
TiMB — THE  Ninth  Centuby 

To-morrow,  comcade,  we 
On  the  battle-plain  must  be. 

There  to  conquer,  or  both  lie  low  ! 
The  morning  star  is  up, — 
But  there's  wine  still  in  the  cup. 

And  we'll  take  another  quaff,  ere  we 
go,  boy,  go ; 

Well  take  another  quaff,  ere  we  go.^ 
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'Tis  true,  in  manliest  eyes 
A  passing  tear  will  rise* 

When  we  think  of  the  friends  we  leave 
lone ; 
But  what  can  wailing  do  ? 
See,  our  goblet's  weeping  tool 
"With  its  tears  we'll  chase  away  ottr 

own,  boy,  our  own  ; 
With  its  tears  we'H  chase  away  ottr 
own. 

But  daylight's  (dealing  on  ; — 
The  Jast  that  o'er  us  shone 

Saw  our  children  around  us  plaj^  ; 
The  next — ah  !   where  shall  we 
And  those  rosy  urchins  be  ? 

But — no    matter — grasp   thy   sword 
and  away,  boy,  away  ; 

No  matter — grasp  thy  swordand  away! 

Let  those,  who  brook  the  chain 
Of  Saxon  or  of  Dane, 

Ignobly  by  their  firesides  stay ; 
One  sigh  to  home  be  given. 
One  heartfelt  prayer  to  heaven, 

Then,  for  Erin  and  her  cause,  boy, 
hurra  !  liurra  !   hurra  ! 

Then,  for  Erin  and  her  cause,  liuitra  ! 


THE  WANDERING  BARD 

What  life  like  that  of  the  bard  can  be, — 
The  wandering  bard,  who  roamB  as  free 
As  the  moimtain  lark  tliat  o'er  him  sings. 
And,  like  that  lark,  a  music  brings 
Within  him,  where'er  he  comes  or  goes, 
A  fount  that  for  ever  flows  ! 
Theworld'stohimlikesomeplay-gTonnd, 
Where  fairies   dance   their   moonlight 

round ; — 
If  dimm'd  the  turf  \(4iere  late  they  trod. 
The  elves  but  seek  some  greener  sod  ; 
So,  when  less  bright  his  scene  of  'glee. 
To  another  away  Bies  he  ! 

Oh,    what    would    have    been    young 

Beauty's  doom. 
Without  a  bard  to  fix  "her  bloom  ? 
They  tell  us,  in  the  fnoon''s  bright  round. 
Things  lost  in  this  dark  world  are  found  ; 
So  charms,  on  earth  long  pass' d  and  gone, 
Iq  the -poet's  lay  live  on. — 
Would  ye  have  smiles  that  ne'er  grow 

ilim? 
You've  only  to  give  them  all  toliim. 


Who,  with  but  a  touch  of  Fancy's  wanrl, 
-Can  lend  l/hem  life,  this  life  beyond. 
And  fix  them  high,  in  Poesy's  sky, — 
Yt)ung  stars  that  nerver  die  ! 

Then,  welcome  the  bard  where'er  he 

comes, — 
For,    though   he   haih  oountless   airy 

homes. 
To  whieh  his  wing  excursive  roves. 
Yet  still,  from  time  to  time,  be  loves 
To  light  upon  earth  and  find  such  cheer 
As  brightens  our  banquet  here. 
No  matter  how  far,  how  fleet  he  flies. 
You' ve  only  to  light  up  kind  young  eyes. 
Such  signal-fires  as  here  are  given, — 
And    down   he'll    drop   from    Fancy's 

heaven, 
The  minute  such  csAl  to  love  or  mirth 
Proclaims  he's  wanting  on  earth  ! 


ALONE  IN  CROWDS  TO  WANDER 

ON 

Aloke  in  crowds  to  wander  on. 
And  feel  that  all  the  charm  is  gone 
Which  voices  dear  and  eyes  belov'd 
Shed  round  us  once,  where'er  we  rovM — 
This,  this  the  doom  must  be 
Of  all  who've  lov'd,  and  liv'd  to  see 
The  "few  bright   things  they  thought 

would  stay 
For  ever  near  them,  die  away. 

Tho'  fairer  forms  around  us  throng. 

Their  spiiles  to  others  all  belong. 

And  want  that  charm  which  dwells  alone 

Round  those  the  fond  heart  calls  its  own. 

Where,  where  the  sunny  brow  ? 

The  long>known  voice — whew  are  they 

jjow  ? 
Thus  ask  I  still,  nor  ask  in  vain. 
The  silence  answers  ^1  too  plain. 

Oil,  what  IS  Fancy's  magic  worth, 
If  all  her  art  cannot  caH  forth 
One  bliss  like  those  we  ielt  of  old 
From   lips  now  mute,  and  eyes  now 

cold? 
No,  no, — her  spell  is  vain, — 
As  soon  could  -she  bring  back  again 
Those  eyes  themselves  from  tmt  the 

grave. 
As  wake  again  one  bliss  thoy  gav«. 
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rVE  A  SECRET  TO  TELL  THEE 


TvE  a  secret  to  tell  thee,  but  hush  !  not 
here, — 
Oh!  not  where  the  world  its  vigil  keeps: 
ril  seek,  to  whisper  it  in  thine  ear. 
Some  shore  where  the  Spirit  of  Silence 
sleeps ; 
Wheresummer'swaveunmurm'ringdies, 
Nor  fay  can  hear  the  fountain's  gush  ; 
Where,  if  but  a  note  her  night-bird  sighs. 
The   rose    saith,    chidingly,    *  Hush, 
sweet,  hush  ! ' 


There,  amid  the  disep  silence  of  that 
hour. 
When  stars  can  be  heard  in  ocean  dip, 
Thyself  shall,  under  some  rosy  bower, 

Sit  mute,  with  thy  finser  on  thy  lip : 
Like  him,  the  boy,^  who  born  among 
The  flowers  that  on  the  Nile-stream 
blush, 
Sits  ever  thus, — ^his  only  song 
To  earth  and  heaven,    '  Huah,   all, 
hush ! ' 


SONG  OF  INNTSFAIL 


They  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly. 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
*  Oh,  Where's  the  Isle  we've   seen  in 
dreams. 

Our  destin'd  home  or  grave  ? '  * 
Thus  sung  they  as,  by  the  morning's 
beams. 

They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle  of  radiant  green. 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald 
mines. 

Whose  light  through  the  wave  wasseen. 


*  'Tis  Innisfail  '—'tis  Innisfail ! ' 
Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea  ; 

While,  bending  to  heav  n,  the  warriors 
hail 
That  home  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Then   tum'd   they   unto  the   Eastern 
wave. 

Where  now  their  Day-God's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  through  sky  or 
sea. 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod. 
When  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destiny 

Our  great  forefathers  trod. 


THE  NIGHT  DANCE 

Strike  the  gay  harp !    see  the  moon  is  on  high, 

And,  as  true  to  her  beam  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
Young  hearts,  when  they  feel  the  soft  light  of  her  eye. 

Obey  the  mute  call,  and  heave  into  motion. 
Then,  sound  notes — the  gayest,  the  lightest, 

That  ever  took  wing,  when  heav'n  look'd  brightest  { 
Again  !    Again  ! 
Oh  !    could  such  heart-stirring  music  be  heard 

In  that  City  of  Statues  described  by  romancers, 
So  wak'ning  its  spell,  even  stone  would  be  stirr'd. 

And  statues  themselves  all  start  into  dancers ! 


>  Tlie  God  of  Silence,  thus  pictured  by  the 

— l>tians. 

Milesins  remombercd  tlie  remarkable  pre- 
diction of  the  principal  Druid,  who  foretold 
that  the  posterity  of  Gadelus  should  obtain 


H^fi 


the  possession  of  a  Western  Island  (whidi  was 
Ireland),  and  there  inhabit.' — Keating. 

'  The  Island  of  Destiny,  one  of  tho  ancient 
names  of  Irehuid. 
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Why  then  delay,  with  such  sounds  in  our  ears, 

And  the  flower  of  Beauty's  own  garden  before  us, — 
While  stars  overhead  leave  the  song  of  their  spheres. 

And  listening  to  ours,  hang  wondering  o'er  us  ? 
Again,  that  strain  ! — to  hear  it  thus  sounding 

Might  set  even  Death's  cold  pulses  bounding — 
Again !    Again  ! 
Oh,  what  delight  when  the  youthful  and  gay, 

Each  with  eye  like  a  sunbeam  and  foot  like  a  feather. 
Thus  dance,  like  the  Hours  to  the  music  of  May, 

And  mingle  sweet  song  and  sunshine  together ! 


THERE  ARE  SOUNDS  OF  MIRTH 


There  are  sounds  of  mirth  in  the  night- 
air  ringing. 
And    lamps    from    every    casement 
shown  ; 
While  voices  blithe  within  are  singing. 
That  seem  to  say  *  Come,'  in  every 
tone. 
Ah  !    once  how  light,  in  Life's  young 
season. 
My  heart  had  leap'd  at  that  sweet  lay ; 
Nor  paus'd  to  ask  of  greybeard  Reason 
Should  I  the  syren  call  obey. 

And,  see — the  lamps  still  livelier  glitter. 
The  syren  lips  more  fondly  sound  ; 

No,  seek,  ye  nymphs,  some  victim  fitter 
To  sink  in  your  rosy  bondage  bound. 


Shall  a  bard,  whom  not  the  world  in  arms 
Could  bend  to  tyranny's  rude  controul. 

Thus  quail,  at  sight  of  woman's  charms. 
And  yield  to  a  smile  his  f  reeborn  soul  ? 

Thus  sung  the  sage,  while,  slyly  stealing. 
The  nymphs  their  fetters  around  him 
cast. 
And, — their  laughing  eyes,  the  while, 
concealing, — 
Led  Freedom's  Bard  their  slave  at  last. 
For  the  Poet's  heart,  still  prone  to  loving. 
Was  like  that  rock  of  the  Druid  race,^ 
Which  the  gentlest  touch  at  once  set 
moving, 
But  all  earth's  power  couldn't  cast 
from  its  base. 


OH !  ARRANMORE,  LOV D  ARRANMORE 


Oh  !  Arranmore,  lov'd  Arranmore, 

How  oft  I  dream  of  thee. 
And  of  those  days  when,  by  thy  shore, 

I  wander'd  young  and  free. 
Full  many  a  path  I  ve  tried,  since  then. 

Through  pleasure's  flowery  maze. 
But  ne'er  could  find  the  bliss  again 

1  felt  in  thoEe  sweet  days. 

How  blithe  upon  thy  breezy  cliffs 

At  sunny  mom  I've  stood. 
With  heart  as  bounding  as  the  skiffs 

That  danc'd  along  thy  flood  ; 

*  The  Rocking  Stcmes  of  the  Diiiids,  somo  of 
which  no  force  is  able  to  dislodge  from  their 
stations. 

2  *The  inhabitants  of  Arranmore  are  still 
persuaded  that,  in  a  clear  day.  they  can  see  fit>m 


Or,  when  the  western  wave  grew  bright 
With  daylight's  parting  wing. 

Have  sought  that  Eden  in  its  hght 
Which  dreaming  poets  sing  ; —  *• 

That  Eden  where  th'  immortal  brave 

Dw  ;11  in  a  land  serene, — 
Whose  bow'rs  beyond  the  shining  wave. 

At  sunset,  oft  are  seen. 
Ah  dream  too  full  of  sadd'ning  truth  ! 

Those  mansions  o'er  the  main 
Are  like  the  hopes  I  built  in  youth, — 

As  sunny  and  as  vain  ! 

this  coast  Hy  Brysail,  or  the  Enchanted  Island, 
the  Paradise  of  tlie  Pagan  Irish,  and  concern- 
ing  which  they  relate  a  number  of  romantic 
stories.'— Bcaufoi't*s  Ancient  Topography  af 
Ireland, 
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LAY  HIS  SWORD  BY  HIS  SIDE 

Lay  his  Bword  hy  his  side,^  it  ihath  served  him  too  well 

Not  to  rest  near  his  pillow  below ; 
To  the  last  moment  true,  from  his  hand  ece  it  fell. 

Its  poii>t  was  ftill  tum*d  to  a  flying  foe. 
Fellow-lab' rers  in  life,  let  them  filuinber  in  death. 

Side  by  side,  as  becomes  the  reposing  brave, — 
Tliat  sword  which  he  looted  Btiil  imbroke  in  its  8heath» 

And  himself  uDsabdued  in  his  grave. 

Yet  pause — for,  in  fancy,  a  still  voice  I  hear. 

As  if  breathed  from  his  brave  heart's  remains ; — 
Faint  echo  of  that  which,  in  Slavery's  ear. 

Once  sounded  the  war-word,  *  Burst  your  cfhuins  I ' 
And  it  cries,  from  the  grave  where  the  Jxero  lies  <ieepi 

*  Tho'  the  "day  of  your  Chieftain  for  ever  hath  set, 
0  leave  not  his  sword  thus  inglorious  .to  sleep, — 

It  hath  victory's  life  in  it  yet ! 

^  Should  some  alien,  unworthy  such  weapon  to  wield. 

Dare  to  touch  thee,  my  own  gallant  sword, 
Then  rest  in  t^  sheath,  hke  a  talisman  seal'd. 

Or  return  to  the  grave  of  thy  chainless  lord. 
But,  if  grasp' d  by  a  hand  that  hath  learn' d  the  proud  use 

Of  a  falchion,  like  thee,  on  the  battle-plain, — 
Then,  at  Liberty's  summons,  Kke  lightning  let  loose. 

Leap  forth  from  thy  dark  sheath  again  ! 


OH,  COULD  WE  DO  WITH  THIS 
WORLD  OF  aURS 

Oh,  could  we  do  with  this  world  of  ours 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  garden  bowers, 
Reject  the  weeds  and  keep  the  flowera. 

What  a  heaven  on  earth  we'd  make  it ! 
Bo  bright  a  dw^ing  should  be  our  own, 
So  warranted  free  from  sigh  or  frown. 
That  angels  soon  would  be  coming  down, 

By  the  week  or  month  to  take  it. 

Like  those  gay  flies  that  wing  through  air. 
And  in  themselves  a  lustre  bear, 
A  stock  of  Gght,  still  ready  there. 

Whenever  they  wish  to  use  it ; 
So,  in  this  world  I'd  make  for  thee, 
Our  hearts  should  all  like  fire-flies  be, 
And  the  flash  of  wit  or  poesy 

Break  forth  whenever  we  choose  it. 

'  It  was  the  custom  of  tho  ancient  Irish,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  to  bury  tlio 
favourite  «words  of  their  heroes  along  witli 
tliem. 

*  The  Palace  of  Tin  Mae43uiiil)al  ftlie  Fiegal 
•f  Mftcphei<8on)  in  Leinster.  It  was  built  on 
the  top  of  tlie  hill,  'which  has  retained  from 


WThile  ev'ry  joy  that  glads  our  sphere 
Hath  still  some  shadow  ho v' ring  near, 
In  this  new  world  of  ours,  my  dear. 

Such  shadows  will  all  be  omitted : — 
Unless  they're  like  that  graceful  one, 
Which,  when  thou'rt  dancing  in  the 

sun. 
Still  nesu:  Uiee,  leaves  « 'dukTiSB  iipoa 

Each  spot  whore  it  kath  flitted  ! 


THE  WINE-CUP  IS  CIRCLING 

The  wine-cup  is  circling  in  Almhin's 
hall,« 
And  its  Chief,  'mid  his  heroes  redin* 
ing. 
Looks  up,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  trophied 
wall, 
Where  his  sword  hangs  idly  shiniiqg. 

thence  the  name  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Kildaro.  Tlic  Finians,  orFenii^  were 
tlie  oelebrated  National  HHitiR  of  Ireland, 
which  Una  diief  commanded.  Tlio  ititrodiK- 
tion  of  the  Danes  in  the  above  song  is  aa 
anacftironlsm  common  to  most  of  the  Finian 
mvelOsEitanie  legendfl. 
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When,  liark  !   that  shout 
From  the  vale  without, — 
'  Arm  jQ  quick,  the  Dane,  the  Dane  is 
nigh  ! ' 
Ev'ry  Chief  starts  up 
From  his  foaming  cup, 
And  *  To  battle,  to  battle !  *  is  the 
Finian's  cry. 

The  minstrels  have  seized  their  harps  of 
gold. 
And  they  sing  such  thrilling  numbers, — 
'Tis  like  the  voice  of  the  Brave,  of  old. 
Breaking  forth  from  their  place  of 
slumbers ! 
Spear  to  buckler  rang, 
As  the  minstrels  sang. 
And  the  Sun-burst  ^  o'er  them  floated 
wide; 


While  remembering  the  yoke 
Which  their  fathers  broke, 
*  On   for  liberty,  for  liberty  I '    the 
Finians  cried. 

Like  clouds  of  the  night  the  Northmen 
came. 
O'er  the  valley  cf  Almhin  lowering  ; 
While  onward  mov'd,.in  the  light  of  its 
fame. 
That  banner  of  Erin,  towering. 
With  the  mingling  shock 
Rung  cliff  and  rock. 
While,  rank  on  rank,  the  invaders 
die: 
And  the  shout,  that  last 
O'er  the  dying  pass'd, 
Was  *  Victory  !    victory  I  * — ^the  Fi- 
nian's  cry. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THOSE  DAYS 

The  dream  of  those  days  when  first  I  sung  thee  is  o'er. 
Thy  triumph  hath  stain'd  the  charm  thy  sorrows  then  wore ; 
And  ev'n  of  the  light  which  Hope  once  shed  o'er  thy  chains, 
Alas,  not  a  gleam  to  grace  thy  freedom  remains. 

Say,  is  it  that  slavery  sunk  so  deep  in  thy  heart. 
That  still  this  dark  brand  is  there,  though  chainless  thou  art ; 
And  Freedom's  sweet  fruit,  for  which  thy  spirit  long  burn'd, 
Now,  reaching  at  last  thy  lip,  to  ashes  hath  tum'd  ? 

Up  Liberty's  steep  by  Truth  and  Eloquence  led. 
With  eyes  on  her  temple  fix'd,  how  proud  was  thy  tread ! 
Ah,  better  thou  ne'er  had'st  liv'd  that  summit  to  gain. 
Or  died  in  the  porch,  than  thus  dishonour  the  fane. 


FROM  THIS  HOUR  THE  PLEDGE  IS  GIVEN 


From  this  hour  the  pledge  is  given. 

From  this  hour  my  soul  is  thine  : 
Come  what  will,  from  earth  or  heaven. 

Weal  or  woe,  thy  fate  be  mine. 
When  the  proud  and  great  stood  by  thee. 

None  dar'd  thy  rights  to  spurn  ; 
And  if  now  they  re  false  and  fly  thee. 

Shall  I,  too,  basely  turn  ? 
No  ; — whate'er  the  fires  that  try  thee. 

In  the  same  this  heart  shall  burn. 


Though  the  sea,  where  thou  embarkest. 

Offers  now  a  friendly  shore. 
Light  may  come  where  all  looks  darkest, 

Hope  hath  life,  when  life  seems  o'er. 
And,  of  those  fast  ages  dreaming. 

When  glory  deck'd  thy  brow. 
Oft  I  fondly  think,  though  seeming 

So  fall'n  and  clouded  now. 
Thou' It  again  break  forth,  all  beaming. 

None  so  bright,  so  blest  as  thou  I 


'  The  name  given  to  the  banner  of  the  Irish. 
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SILENCE  IS  IN  OUR  FESTAL  HALLS 


Silence  is  in  oixr  festal  halls, — 

Sweet  Son  of  Song  3  thy  oourae  is  o*  er ; 
In  vain  on  thee  sad  Erin  calls, 

Her    minstrel's    Toioe   Teeponds    no 
more ; — 
All  silent  as  th'  Ealian  i^ll 

Sle^s  at  the  close  of  Bome  bright  day, 
When  the  sweet  breeze,  thsvt  wak'd  its 
swell 

At  sunny  aoocn,  hath  died  away. 

Yet,  nJb  our  leasts,  thy  spirit  long, 

Awalfd  by  music's  spell,  shall  rise  ; 
For,  name  so  link'd  with  deathless  song 

Partakes  its  oharm  and  never  dies  : 
And  ev*ii  within  the  holy  fane. 

When  music  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven, 
One  thought  to  him,  whose  earliest  strain 

Was  echoed  there,  shall  long  be  given. 


But,  itrhere  is  now  the  .o&Meoful  (iaj^ 
The  social  night,  when,  hy  tdiy  side. 

He,  who  now  wwaves  i^his  ^rting  ]ay. 
His  skillesa  Toice  with  tkine  alned ; 

And  eung   those   songs   whose   every 
tone. 
When  bard  and  minstrel  long  have 

Shall  still,  in  sweetness  all  their  own. 
Embalm' d  foy  fame,  imidjdiig  last. 

Yes,  Erin,  thine  alone  the  iame,*— 

Or,  if  thy  bard  bave  ahar'4  tibc  crown, 
From  thee  the  borrow' d^ory  came. 

And  at  thy  feet  is  now  laid  dowm. 
Enough,  if  Freedom  stifl  iDfflure 

His  latest  song,  and  still  toece  be, 
As  evening  closes  round  his  lyre. 

One  ray  upon  its  chords  from  thee. 


NATIONAL  AIRS 

ADVESTISEMENT 

It  is  Cicero,  I  believei  who  says,  "*  naturdad modos  ducimur  * ;  and  the  abundance 
of  wild,  indigenous  aors,  which  almost  every  country^  except  England*  possesses, 
sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  bis  assertion.  TThe  lovers  of  this  jsio^pto,  but  in* 
terestinj;  kind  of  music*  a.re  here  presented  with  the  first  "number  <ot  -a  collection, 
which,  I  trust,  their  contributions  iwill  enable  us  to  continue.  A  2>retty  air  with' 
out  words  resembles  one  of  those  half  creal^ures  of  Plato,  "which  are  described  as. 
wandering  in  search  of  ^e  remainder  ef  ^hemselvefi  tlurou^  i^  world.  ¥o  supply 
this  other  hadf,  by  uniting  with  congenial  wordfl  the  juany  fugitive  melodies  whicn 
have  hitherto  had  none, — or  enily  such  as  >are  unintelligible  te  the  geaerality  of 
their  hearers, — is  the  oli^ject  and  ambition  of  the  pceaeot  work.  Neither  is  it  our 
intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  are  strictly  called  National  Melodies,  but, 
wherever  we  meet  with  any  wandering  and  beautiful  air,  to  which  poetry  has  not 
yet  assigned  a  worthy  home,  we  shall  venture  to  claim  it  as  an  estray  swan,  and 
enrich  our  humdble  Hippocrene  with  :it8  song. 

•  ••••■••• 

T.  M. 

A  TEMPLE  TO  FEIEND6HIP » 

(Spanish  Air) 

^  A  TBMPiiB  to  Friendship,'  said  Laura,  enchanted, 
*  I'll  buUd  in  this  garden, — the  thought  is  divine  1 ' 

Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 
An  ima^e  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary,  periiaps,  to  infonii  the  reader,  thut  these  lines  are  meant  as  atribote  of 
sincere  friendship  to  the  memory  of  an  old  and  vaUied  colleague  in  this  work,  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
2  The  thought  is  taken  fioni  a  song  by  Lo  IPxiour,  called  ^IjalBtatue  de  TAmiti^.' 
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She  f)ew  to  a  sculptor,  irho  iiet  down  -be£ore  Iier 
A  Friendship,  the  fairefit  bis  art  could  invent  ^ 

But  so  L*old  and  so  dull,  that  the  yoaUxfui  suiorer 
Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idc4  she  meant. 

'  Oh  !   never,'  she  cried,  '  could  I  thijik  o{  enshdning 

An  ima^e,  whose  looks  are  «o  joyless  and  dim  ; — 
But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 

We'll  make,  if  you  please.  Sir,  a  Friendship  of  liim.' 
So  the  bargain  was  struck ;    with  the  little  god  laden 

She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  grove : 
^  Farewell,'  said  the  seulptor,  *  you're  not  the  first  maiden 

Wiio  came  but  for  Friendship  aiod  took  «;way  Love.' 


FLOW  ON,  THOU  SHINING  filVER 

(PORTUGCESE   Aie) 


Flow  on,  thou  shining  river  ; 

But,  ere  thou  xeaeh  the  sea. 
Seek  Ella's  "bower,  and  give  her 

The  wreaths  I  fling  o'er  thee. 
And  tell  her  thus,  if  she'll  be  mine, 

The  current  of  our  lives  shall  be. 
With  }«y8  «leng  4he4r  oourse  (to  shine, 

Like  those  sweet  flowess  on  thee. 


But  ifa  in  wand'ring  thither. 

Thou  find'st  sho  mocks  my  prayer. 
Then  leave  those  wreathes  to  wither 

Upon  the  cold  banfk  there  •; 
And  teH  her  thus,  when  youth  is  o'er, 

H«r  lone  and  loveless  charms  aball  be 
Thrown  by  upon  We's  weedy  -Bhore, 

Like  those  jswoet  flowera  irom  thee. 


ALL  THAT'S  BEIGHT  MUST  FADE 
(Indian  Air) 


All  that's  bright  must  fade, — 

The  bdghtest  still  the  'flfiete^ ; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made. 

But  to  "be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  and  fall ; — 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springing  ;- 
These,  alas  1  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging. 
All  that'«  bright  mast  fade, — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
All  that's  «^weet  «wa8  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! 


Who  would  seek  or  prize 

'!Delights  that  end  in  aching  ? 
Who  would  trust  to  ties 

That  every  liour  are  breaking  ? 
Better  "far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying. 
Than  to  be  .blese'd  with  light  und  see 

That  light  for  ever  flying. 
AH  that's  bright  must  fade, — 

The  Mghtest  «tifl  tlie  fleetest  •; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! 


SO  WARMLY  WE  MET 
(Hungarian  Air) 

So  warmly  we  met  and  so  fondly  we  parted, 

That  which  was  the  sweeter  ev'n  I  could  not  tell, — 
That  first  look  of  weleoriie  her  sonny  eyes  darted. 

Or  that  tear  of  passion,  which  ibless'd  ^va  lareweU. 
To  meet  was  a  lieaven,  and  to  part  thus  another, — 

Our  joy  and  our  sorrow  seem'd  rivals  in  bliss; 
Oh  !    Cupid's  two  eyes  are  not  liker  each  otlier 

In  smiles  and  in  t^rs,  than  that  moment  to  ihis. 
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The  first  was  like  day-break,  new,  sudden,  delicious, — 

The  dawn  of  a  pleasure  scarce  kindled  up  yet; 
The  last  like  the  farewell  of  daylight,  more  precious. 

More  glowing  and  deep,  as  'tis  nearer  its  set. 
Our  meeting,  though  happy,  was  ting*d  by  a  sorrow 

To  think  that  such  happiness  could  not  remain ; 
While  our  parting,  thougn  sad,  gave  a  hope  that  to-morrow 

Would  brine  back  the  blessed  hour  of  meeting  again. 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS 

(Air. — The  Bells  op  St.  Peters- 
burgh) 

Those   evening  bells !    those  evening 

bells ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells. 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time, 
When  last  I  heard  tlieir  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  pass'd  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay. 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells ! 


SHOULD  THOSE  FOND  HOPES 

(Portuguese  Air) 

Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake 
thee,* 
Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  em- 
ploy ; 
Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 
From  all   thy  visions  of  youth  and 

joy; 
Should  the  gay  friends,  for  whom  thou 
wouldst  banish 
Him  who  once  thought  thy  young 
heart  his  own. 
All,  like  spring  birds,  falsely  vanish. 
And  leave  thy  winter  unheeded  and 
lone ; — 

Oh  !  'tis  then  that  he  thou  hast  slighted 
Would  come  to  cheer  thee,  when  all 
seem'd  o'er ; 

'  Tins  is  one  of  the  many  instances  among  my 
lyrical  poems,  ^though  the  above,  it  must  be 
owned,  IS  au  extreme  case,— where  the  metre 


Then  the  truant,  lost  and  blighted. 
Would  to  his  bosom  be  taken  once 
more. 
Like  that  dear  bird  we  both  can  re- 
member, 
Who    left   us   while   summer   shone 
round. 
But,  when  chill' d  bv  bleak  December, 
On   our   threshold   a   welcome   still 
found. 


REASON,  FOLLY,  AND  BEAUTY 
(Italian  Air) 

Reason,  and  Folly,  and  Beauty,  they  say. 
Went  on  a  party  of  pleasure  one  day  : 

Folly  play'd 

Around  the  maid, 
The  bells  of  his  cap  rung  merrily  out ; 

While  Reason  took 

To  his  sermon-book — 
Oh  !    which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one 

need  doubt. 
Which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one  need 
doubt. 

Beauty,  who  likes  to  be  thought  very 

sage, 
Turn'd  for  a  moment  to  Reason's  dull 
page, 
Till  Folly  said, 

*  Look  here,  sweet  maid  ! ' — 
The  sight  of  his  cap  brought  her  back  to 
herself ; 
While  Reason  read 
His  leaves  of  lead. 
With  no  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible 

elf! 
No, — ^no  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible 
elf  I 

has  been  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  structure 
of  the  air. 
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Then  Reason  grew  jealous  of  Folly's  gay 

cap; 
Had  he  that  on,  he  her  heart  might 

entrap — 

*  There  it  is,' 

Quoth  Folly,  *  old  quiz  !  ' 
(Folly   was  always  good-natured,   'tis 
said,) 

*  Under  the  sun 
There's  no  such  fun, 

As  Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his 

head. 
Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his 

head  ! ' 

But   Reason   the   head-dress   so   awk- 
wardly wore. 
That  Beauty  now  lik'd  him  still  less  than 
before ; 
While  Folly  took 
Old  Reason's  book, 
And  twisted  the  leaves  in  a  cap  of  such 
ton. 
That  Beauty  vow'd 
(Though  not  aloud), 
She  lik'd  him  still  better  in  that  than  his 

own. 
Yes, — ^lik'd  him  still  better  in  that  than 
his  own. 


FARE  THEE  WELL,  THOU 

LOVELY  ONE ! 

(Sicilian  Aib) 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one  ! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more  ; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone, 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 
Thy  words,  whate'er  their  flatt'ring  spellj 

Could  scarce  have  thus  deceiv^  ; 
But  eyes  that  acted  truth  so  well 

Were  sure  to  be  believed. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one  ! 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more  ; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 

Yet  those  eyes  look  constant  still. 

True  as  stars  they  keep  their  light ; 
Still  those  cheeks  their  pledge  fulhl 

Of  blushing  always  bright. 
'Tis  only  on  thy  changeful  heart 

The  blame  of  falsehood  lies ; 
Love  lives  in  every  other  part. 

But  there,  alas  !  he  dies. 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  thou  lovely  one  I 

Lovely  still,  but  dear  no  more ; 
Once  his  soul  of  truth  is  gone. 

Love's  sweet  life  is  o'er. 


DOST  THOU  REMEMBER 

(Portuguese  Am) 

Dost  thou  remember  that  place  so  lonely, 
A  place  for  lovers,  and  lovers  only. 

Where  first  I  told  thee  all  my  secret  sighs  ? 
When,  as  the  moonbeam,  that  trembled  o'er  thee, 
Illum'd  thy  blushes,  I  knelt  before  thee, 

And  read  my  hope's  sweet  triumph  in  those  eyes  ? 
Then,  then,  while  closely  heart  was  drawn  to  heart, 
Love  bound  us — ^never,  never  more  to  part ! 

And  when  I  call'd  thee  by  names  the  dearest  ^ 
That  love  could  fancy,  the  fondest,  nearest, — 

'  My  life,  my  only  life  ! '  among  the  rest ; 
In  those  sweet  accents  that  still  enthral  me. 
Thou  saidst,  '  Ah !    wherefore  thy  life  thus  call  me  ? 

Thy  soul,  thy  soul's  the  name  that  I  love  best ; 
For  life  soon  passes, — but  how  bless'd  to  be 
That  Soul  which  never,  never  parts  from  thee ! ' 


1  The  thought  in  this  vorse  is  bonx>wod  from  the  orighial  Portuguese  words. 
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OH,  COME  TO  ME  WHEN  DAY- 
LIGHT  SETS 

(Vexetian  Ant) 

Oh,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets- ; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

0*er  the  moonlight  sea. 
When  Mirth's  awake,  and  Love  begins, 

Beneath  that  glancing  ray. 
With  sound  of  lutes  and  mandolins. 

To  steal  young  hearts  away. 
Then,  come  to  me  wlien  daylight  sets  ; 

Sweet !  then  come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh,  then*'fr  the  hour  for  those  who  love, 

Sweet !  like  thee  and  me  ; 
When  alFs  so  oalm  below,  above, 

In  heaven  and  o*er  the  sea.. 
When  maidens  sing  sweet  barcarolles  ^ 

And  Echa  sings  again 
So  sweet,  that  all  with  eai's  and  souls 

Should  love  and  liisten  then. 
So,  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets  ; 

Sweet !  then,  come  to  me, 
W^hen  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 

OFT,  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT 

(Scotch  Air) 

Opt,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me  ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spc^en  ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dinun'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  I 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  bringa  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  alf 

The  friends,  so  fink'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 

'  Barcarolles,  sorte  de  chansons  en  Tang  lie 
Vi'nitienne,  quo  cliantent  Ics  gondoliei-s  a  Vo- 
aise.— Kousseau,  IHctioniuUre  ae  Musiquu 


I  feel  like  one. 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hail  deserted^ 

Whose  lights  are  fled,. 

Whose  garlands  dead,. 
And  all  but  he  departed  L 
Thus,e  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

HARK !   THE  VESPER  HYMX 
IS  STEALING 
(RussiAir  Air) 

Hark  !  the  vesper  Iwmais  stealing 

O'er  the  waters  soft  and  clear  ;; 
Nearer  yet  and  nearer  pealing. 
And  now  buvst&  upon,  the  emc : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
Fartlier  now,  now  farther  stealing. 
Soft  it  fades  upon  the  ear  : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 

Now,  like  moonlight  waves  retseating 

To  the  shore,  it  dies  along ; 
Now,  like  angry  surges  meeting. 
Breaks  the  mingled  tide  of  song  : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 
Hush !  again,  like  waves,  retreating 
To  the  shore,  it  dies  along : 
Jubilate,  Amen. 

LOVE  AND  HOPE 

(Swiss  Air) 

At  mom,  beside  yon  summer  sea. 

Young  Hope  and  Love  reclin'd  ; 
But  scarce  had  noon-tide  come,  when  he 
Into  his  bark  leap' d*  smilingly. 
And  left  poor  Hope  behind. 

*"  I  go,'  said  Love,  '  ta  sail  awhile 

Across  this  sunny  main  ; ' 
And  then  so  sweet  his  parting  smile. 
That  Hope,  who  never  dreamt  of  guile, 
Believ'd  he'd  come  again. 

She  lingec'd  there  till  eveoing's  beam 

Along  the  waters  lay  ; 
And  o'er  the  sands,  in  thoughtful  dream, 
Oft  trac'd  his  name>  which   still  the 
stream 

As  often  wash'd  away., 
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At  length  a  sail  appears  in  sight. 
And  tow'id  tke  maiden,  moves  ! 

^Tis  Wealth  that  comes,  and  gay  and 
bright. 

His  gold«n  bark  reflieets  the  light. 
But  ah  !  ft  is  not  Love*s. 

Another  sail — ^'twaa  Fri^idship  show*^d 
Her  night-lamp  o'er  the: sea ; 

And  calm  the  light  that  lamp  bestow*  d  ; 

But  Love  had  lights  that  warmer  glow'd^ 
And  where,  aia»  f  was  he  ? 

Now  fast  around  tiie  sea  and  shore 

Night  thiew  hex.  darkling  chain  ; 
The  sunny  sails  were  seen  no*  more, 
Hope's  morning,  dreams  of  bliss  were 
o'er, — 
Love  never  came  agam. 


THERE  C50MES  A  TIME 

(CLBBMAiir  Ant) 

THEBReomes  a  time,  a  dreary  time, 

To  him  whose  heart  hath  flown 
O'er  all  the  fields  of  youth's  sweet  prime,. 

And  made  each  flower  its  own. 
'Tis  when  his  soul  must  first  renounce 

Those  dreams  so  bright,  so  fond  ; 
Oh  !  then 's  the  time  to  die  at  once. 

For  life  has  nought  beyond.. 

When  sets  the  sun  on  Afric's  shore. 

That  instan,t  all  is  night ; 
And  so  should  life  at  once  be  o'er, 

When  Love  withdraws  his  Ifght ; — 
Nor,  like  our  northern  day,  gteam  on 

Through  twilight's  dim  delay. 
The  cold  remains  of  lustre  gpne„ 

Of  five  kmg  paee'd  away. 


MY  HARP  HAS  ONKUNCHANOING 

THEME 

(Swedish  Aib) 

My  hasp  has  one  unchanging  theme. 

One  strain  that  still  comes  o'er 
Its  languid  chords  as  'twere  a  dream 

Of  joy  that's  now  no  more. 
In  vaia  i  try,  with  UvelieT  air, 

Tm  wshe  the  breathing  string  ; 
Thaifr  voiee  of  other  times  is  there, 

Aad  saddens  aU  I  sing. 


Breathe  on,  breathe  on»  thou  languid 
strain. 

Henceforth  be  all  my  ewn  ; 
Though  thou  art  oft  so  full  of  pain 

Few  hearts  can  bear  thy  tone. 
Yet  oft  thou'tt  sweet,  as  if  the  sigh. 

The  breath  that  Pleasure's  wings 
Gave  out,  when  last  they  wanton'd  by. 

Were  still  upon  thy  strings. 


OBr  NO— NOT  EV'N  WHEN  FIRST 
WE  LOV'B 

(Cashmebian.  Aib} 

Oh,  no— iiofc  ev'n  when  firat  we  lov'd, 

Wert  thou  as  dear  aa  now  tlhou.  art ; 
Thy  beauty  then  my  senses  mov'd,. 

But  now  thy  virtues  bind  my  heart. 
What  was  but  Pasaioo's  sigh  before^ 

Has  since  been  tum'd  to  Reason's 
vowj 
And,  though  I  thea  mi^t  love  thee 
more 

Trust  me,  I  love  thee  b^tUr  now. 

Although  my  heart  in  earlier  youth 

Might  kindle  with  more  wild  desire, 
Believe  me,  it  has-  gaim'd  in  truth 

Much  more  than  it  kae  lost  in  fire. 
The  flame  now  warms  my  inmost  core, 

That  then  but  sparkled  o'er  my  brow, 
And,   though  I  aeem'd.  to  love   thee 
more. 

Yet,  oh,  I  love  thee- better  now. 


I       PEACE  BE  AROUND  THEE 

I  (Scotch  Aib) 

Peace  be  around  thee^  wherever  thou 
Eirv'st; 
May  life  be  for  thee  one  summer's 
day. 
And  all  that  thou  wishest,  and  aU  that 
thou  lov'st. 
Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way  ! 
.If  sorrow  e'er  thie«alm  should  break. 

May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  %htly. 
Like  spring-showers,  theyHl  only  make 
The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more 
brightly. 
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May  Time,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all, 

And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death. 
O'er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall. 

They    shall    not    crush    one    flower 
beneath. 
As  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  path  advances. 
May  that  side  the  sun's  upon 

Be  all  that  e'er  shall  meet  thy  glances ! 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  GENIUS 
(French  Air) 

While  I  touch  the  string. 

Wreathe  my  brows  with  laurel. 
For  the  tale  I  sing 

Has,  for  once,  a  moral. 
Common  Sense,  one  night. 

Though  not  used  to  gambols. 
Went  out  by  moonlight. 

With  Genius,  on  his  rambles. 

While  I  touch  the  string,  &c. 

Common  Sense  went  on, 

Many  wise  things  saying  ; 
While  the  light  that  shone 

Soon  set  Genius  straying. 
One  his  eye  ne'er  rais'd 

From  the  path  before  him  ; 
Tother  idly  gaz'd 

On  each  night-cloud  o'er  him. 
While  I  touch  the  string,  &c. 

So  they  came,  at  last. 

To  a  shady  river  ; 
Common  Sense  soon  pass'd. 

Safe,  as  he  doth  ever  ; 
While  the  boy,  whose  look 

Was  in  Heaven  that  minute. 
Never  saw  the  brook 

But  tumbled  headlong  in  it ! 

While  I  touch  the  string,  &c. 

How  the  Wise  One  smil'd. 

When  safe  o'er  the  torrent. 
At  that  youth,  so  wild. 

Dripping  from  the  current ! 
Sense  went  home  to  bed  ; 

Genius,  left  to  shiver 
On  the  bank,  'tis  said, 

Died  of  that  cold  river  ! 

While  I  touch  the  string,  &c. 


THEN,  FARE  THEE  WELL 
(Old  English  Air) 

Then,  fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  love. 

This  world  has  now  for  us 
No  greater  grief,  no  pain  above 

The  pain  of  parting  thus. 
Dear  love ! 

The  pain  of  parting  thus. 

Had  we  but  known,  since  first  we  met, 
Some  few  short  hours  of  bliss. 

We  might,  in  numb'ring  them,  forget 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

Dear  love ! 
The  deep,  deep  pain  of  this. 

But  no,  alas,  we've  never  seen 
One  glimpse  of  pleasure's  ray. 

But  still  there  came  some  cloud  between. 
And  chas'd  it  all  away. 

Dear  love ! 
And  chas'd  it  all  away. 

Yet,  ev'n  could  those  sad  moments  last. 

Far  dearer  to  my  heart 
Were  hours  of  grief,  together  past. 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart. 
Dear  love ! 

Than  years  of  mirth  apart. 

Farewell  !  our  hope  was  bom  in  fears. 
And  nurs'd  'mid  vain  regrets  ; 

Like  winter  suns,  it  rose  in  tears. 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 

Dear  love  ! 
Like  them  in  tears  it  sets. 


GAILY  SOUNDS  THE  CASTANET 
(Maltese  Air) 

Gaily  sounds  the  eastanet. 

Beating  time  to  bounding  feet. 
When,  after  daylight's  golden  set. 

Maids  and  youths  by  moonlight  meet. 
Oh,  then,  how  sweet  to  move 

Through  all  that  maze  of  mirth, 
Led  by  li^ht  from  eyes  we  love 

Beyond  all  eyes  on  earth. 

Then,  the  joyous  banquet  spread 
On  the  cool  and  fragrant  ground, 

Withheav'n's  bright  sparklers  overhead^ 
And  still  brighter  sparkling  round. 
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Oh,  then,  how  sweet  to  say 

Into  some  lov'd  one's  ear. 
Thoughts  reserved  through  many  a  day 

To  be  thus  whispered  here. 

When  the  dance  and  feast  are  done. 

Arm  in  arm  as  home  we  stray. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  dawning  sun 

O'er  her  cheek's  warm  blushes  play ! 
Then,  too,  the  farewell  kiss — 

The  words,  whose  parting  tone 
Lingers  still  in  dreams  of  bliss, 

l3iat  haunt  young  hearts  alone. 


LOVE  IS  A  HUNTER-BOY 
(Langukdocian  Aib) 

LfOVB  is  a  hunter-boy. 

Who  makes  young  hearts  his  prey  ; 
And,  in  his  nets  of  joy. 

Ensnares  them  night  and  day. 
In  vain  conceal'd  they  lie — 

Love  tracks  them  every  where ; 
In  vain  aloft  they  fly — 

Love  shoots  them  flying  there. 

But  'tis  his  joy  most  sweet. 

At  early  dawn  to  trace 
The  print  of  Beauty's  feet. 

And  give  the  trembler  chase. 
And  if,  through  virgin  snow. 

He  tracks  her  footsteps  fair. 
How  sweet  for  Love  to  know 

None  went  before  him  there. 


COME,  CHASE  THAT  STARTING 
TEAR  AWAY 

(French  Aib) 

Comb,  chase  that  starting  tear  away, 

Ere  mine  to  meet  it  springs  ; 
To-night,  at  least,  to-night  oe  gay. 

Whatever  to-morrow  brings. 
Like  sun-set  gleams,  that  linger  late 

When  all  is  dark'ning  fast, 
Are  hours  like  these  we  snatch  from 
Fate— 

The  brightest,  and  the  last. 
Then,'  chase  that  starting  tear,  &o. 


To  gild  the  deep'ning  gloom,  if  Heaven 

But  one  bright  hour  allow. 
Oh,  think  that  one  bright  hour  is  given, 

In  all  its  splendour,  now. 
Let's  live  it  out — then  sink  in  night, 

Like  waves  that  from  the  shore 
One  minute  swell,  are  touch'd  with  light. 

Then  lost  for  evermore  ! 

Come,  chase  that  starting  tear,  &c. 


JOYS  OF  YOUTH,  HOW  FLEETING 

(Portuguese  Air) 

Whisp'rings,  heard  by  wakeful  maids. 

To  whom  the  night-stars  guide  us  ; 
Stolen  walks  through  moonlight  shades. 
With  those  we  love  beside  us, 
Hearts  beating. 
At  meeting ; 
Tears  starting. 
At  parting ; 
Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  soon  it  fades  ! 
Sweet  joys  of  youth,  how  fleeting  ! 

Wand'rings  far  away  from  home, 

With  life  all  new  before  us ; 
Greetings  warm,  when  home  we  come. 
From  hearts  whose  prayers  watch'd 
o'er  us. 
Tears  starting. 
At  parting ; 
Hearts  beating. 
At  meeting ; 
Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  lost  on  some  ! 
To  some,  how  bright  and  fleeting  ! 


HEAR  ME  BUT  ONCE 
(French  Air) 

Hear  me  but  once,  while  o'er  the  grave. 
In  which  our  Love  lies  cold  and  dead, 

I  count  each  flatt'ring  hope  he  gave 
Of  joys,  now  lost,  and  charms  now  fled. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he 
wore. 
When  first  we  met,  would  fade  away  ? 
Or  that  a  chill  would  e'er  come  o'er 
Those  eyes  so  bright  through  many 
a  day  ? 

Hear  me  but  once,  &c. 
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WHEN  LOVE  WAS  A  CHILD 

(Swedish  Air) 

When  Love  was  a  child,  and  went  idling 
round, 

'Mong  flowers,the  wholesummer'sday, 
One  morn  in  the. valley  a  bower  he  found. 

So  sweet,  it  allur'd  him  to  stay. 

Overhead,  from  the  trees,  hung  a  garland 
fair, 
A  fountain  ran  darkliy  beneath  ; — 
'Twas  Pleasure  had  hung  up  the  flow'rets 
there ; 
Love  knew  it,  and  jump'd  at  the  wreath. 

But  Love  didn't  know — and,  at  his  weak 
years. 
What  urchin  was  likely  to  know  ? — 
That  Sorrow  had  made  of  her  own  salt 
tears 
The  fountain  that  mnrmur'd  below. 

He  caught  at  the  wreath — but  witk  too 
much  haste. 

As  boys  when  impatient  wiir  do — 
It  fell  in  those  waters  of  \xiny  taate. 

And  the  flowers  were  all  wet  through. 

Thisgarland  henow  wears  nightandday; 

And,  though  it  all  sunny  appears 
With  Pleasure's  own  light,  each  leaf, 
they  say. 

Still  tastes  of  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 


SAY,  WHAT  SHALL  BE  OUR  SPORT 

TO-DAY  ? 

(Sicilian  Air) 

Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay. 

For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare  ! 
'Tis  like  the  returning  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas,  gone  by. 
When  T  lov'd,  each  hour — ^I  scarce  knew 
whom — 

And  was  bless'd — I  scarce  knew  why. 

Ay — those   were  days   when   life   had 
wings. 

And  flew,  oh,  flew  so  wild  a  height. 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunwardsprings, 

'Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light. 


And,  though  of  some  plumes  bereft^. 

With  that,  sua,  too,  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 

For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. 

BRIGHT  BE  THY  DREAMS 

(WHLSH  Al&) 

Bright  be  thy  dreams — nay  all  thy 

weeping 
Turn  into  smites  while  thou  art  sleeping. 
May  those  by  death  or  seas  remov'd, 
The  friends,  who  in  thy  sprisg-time 
knew  thee, 
All,  thou  hast  ever  priz'd  or  lov'd, 
In  dreams  come  smiling  to  thee  ! 

There  may  the  child,  whose  lovep  lay 

deepest. 
Dearest  of  all,  come  while  thou  sleepest ; 
Still  as  she  was — no  efaarm  fioffgot— 
No  lustre  lost  that  life  had  gifven ; 

Or,  if  chang'd,  but  ekai^wl  to  wltat 
Thou'H  And  her  yet  in  Heaveife  I 

GO,  THEN— 'TIS  VAIN 

(Sicilian  Air) 

Go,  then — 'tis  vain  to  hover 

Thus  round  a  hope  that's  diead  • 
At  length  my  dream  is*  over  ;• 

'Twas  sweet — 'twas  false — ^tis  fled  ! 
Farewell !'  since  nought  it  mcrvea  thee, 

Such  truth  as  mine  to  see — 
Some  one,  who  far  less  loves  thee, 

Perhaps  more  bfess'd  wiH  be. 

Farewell,  sweet  eyes,  whose  brightness 

New  life  around  me  shed  ; 
Farewell,  false  heart,  whose  lightness 

Now  leaves  me  death  instead. 
Go,  now,  those  eharms  surrender 

To  some  new  lover's  sigh — 
One  who,  though  far  less  tender. 

May  be  more  bless'd  than  I. 

THE  CRYSTAL-HUNTERS 

(Swiss  Air) 

O'bs  mountains  bright 

With  snow  and  light. 
We  Crystal  Hunters  speed  along ; 

While  rocks  and  caves. 

And  icy  waves. 
Bach  instant  echo  to  our  song  ; 
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And,  when  we  meet  with  store  of  gema, 
We  grudge  not  kings  their  diadems. 
0*er  mountains  bright 
With  snow  and  lights 
We  Crystal-Hunters  speed  along. ; 
While  grots  and  caves. 
And  icy  waves. 
Each  instant  echo  to  our  song,. 

Not  half  so  oft  the  lover  dreams 
Of  sparkles  from  his  lady's  eyes, 

As  we  oi  tliose  refreshing  gleams 
That  tell  where  deep  the  crystal  lies  ; 

Though,  next  to  crystal,  we  too  grant, 

That- ladies^  eyes>i9ay  most  0n«hant. 
O'er  mountains  bright,  &c. 

Sometimes,  when  on  the  Alpiofi-  rose 

The  golden  suaset  leaves  its  ray. 
So  like  a  gem  the  floweret  glows>. 

We  thither  bend  our  headlong  way  ; 
And,  thoiu^  we  fmd  nor  treasure  there. 
We  bless  the  rose  that,  shines  so  fair.. 
O'er  mountains  bright 
With  snow  and  light. 
We  Crysftal-MHators-  speed  afong ; 
While  roek&  and  oaves. 
And  iey  waves. 
Each  instant  eeho  to*  our  song. 


ROW  GENTLY  HERE 
(Venetian  Air) 

Raw  gentlj?  here,. 

My  gondolier, 
Sa  sof 2y  wake  tiie  tide, 

That  not  an  ear, 

On  earth,  may  hear. 
But  faers  to  whom  we  glide; 


Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  see. 
Oh,  think  what  tales  'twould  have  to  tell 

Of  wandering  youths  like  me  ! 

Now  rest  thee  here, 

My  gondolier ; 
Hush,  hush,  for  up  I  go. 

To  climb  yon  light 

Balcony's  height. 
While  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Ah  !  did  we  take  for  Heaven  above 

But  half  such  pains  as  we 
jTake,  day  and  night,  for  woman's  love, 
What  Angels  we^  shoij^ld  be  t 


OH,  DAYS  OF  YOUTH 
(French  Air) 

Oh,  days  of  youth  and  joy,  long  clouded. 

Why  thus  for  ever  haunt  my  view  ? 
When   in    the    grave    your    light    lay 
shrouded. 

Why  did  not  Memory  di«  there  too  ? 
Vainly  doth  Hope  her  strain  now  s-ing  me. 

Telling  of  joys  that  yet  remain — 
No^  never  more-  can  tnie  life  bring  me 

One  j  oy  that  equals  youth' s  sweet  pain . 

Dim  lies  the  W4iy  to  death  before  me. 

Cold  winds  of  Time  blow  round  my 
I         brow ; 
Sunshine  of  youth !  that  once  fell  o'  er  me, 

Whereis  your  warmth,your glory  now  ? 
'  Tis  not  that  then  no  pain  could  sting  me; 

'Tis  not  that  now  no  joys  remain  ; 
Oh,  'tifr  that  life  no  more  can  bring  mo 

One  joy  so  sweet  as  that  worst  pain. 


WHEN  FIRST  THAT  SMILE 

(Venetian  Air) 

When  first  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  bless'd  my  sight. 

Oh  what  a  vision  then  came  o'er  me! 
Long  years  of  love,  of  calkn  and  pure  delight, 

Seem'd  in  that  smile  to  pass  before  me. 
Ne'er  did  th&  peasant,  dream  of  summer  skiesy 

Of  golden  fruit,,  and  harvests  springing. 
With  fonder  hope  than  I  of  those  sweet  eyes. 

And  of  the  joy  their  light  was  bringing. 
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Where  now  are  all  those  fondly  promis'd  hours  ? 

Ah  !    woman's  faith  is  like  her  brightness — 
Fading  as  fast  as  rainbows,  or  day-flowers, 

Or  aught  that's  known  for  grace  and  lightness. 
Short  as  the  Persian's  prayer,  at  close  of  day,  ■ 

Should  be  each  vow  of  Love's  repeating; 
Quick  let  him  worship  Beauty's  precious  ray — 

Even  while  he  kneels,  that  ray  is  fleeting ! 


PEACE  TO  THE  SLUMB'RERS  I 

(Catalonian  Air) 

Peace  to  the  slumb'rers  1 
They  lie  on  the  battle-plain. 

With  no  shroud  to  cover  them  ; 
The  dew  and  the  summer  rain 

Are  all  that  weep  over  them. 

Peace  to  the  slumb'rers  ! 

Vain  was  their  brav'ry  ! — 
The  fallen  oak  lies  where  it  lay 

Across  the  wintry  river ; 

But  brave  hearts,  once  swept  away, 

Are  gone,  alas  !  for  ever. 

Vain  was  their  brav'ry  I 

W^oe  to  the  conq'ror  ! 

Our  limbs  shall  lie  as  cold  as  theirs 
Of  whom  his  sword  bereft  us. 

Ere  we  forget  the  deep  arrears 
Of  vengeance  they  have  left  us  ! 
Woe  to  the  conq'ror  I 


WHEN  THOU  SHALT  WANDER 

(Sicilian  Air) 

W^HEN  thou  shalt  wander  by  that  sweet 
light 
We  used  to  gaze  on  so  many  an  eve. 
When  love  was  new  and  hope  was  bright. 
Ere  I  could  doubt  or  thou  deceive — 
Oh,  then,  rememb'ring  how  swift  went  by 
Those   hours   of   transport,    even   thou 
mayst  sigh. 

Yes,  proud  one  I  even  thy  heart  may  own 
That  love  like  ours  was  far  too  sweet 

To  be,  like  summer  garments,  thrown 
Aside,  when  pass'd  the  summer's  heat; 

And  wish  in  vain  to  know  again 

Such  days,  such  nights,  as  bless'd  thee 
then. 


WHO'LL  BUY  MY  LOVE-KNOTS  T 

(Portuguese  Air) 

Hymen,  late,  his  love-knots  selling, 
Call'd  at  many  a  maiden's  dwelling. 
None  could  doubt,  who  saw  or  knew 

them. 
Hymen's  call  was  welcome  to  them. 

'  Who'll  buy  my  love-knots  ? 

Who'll  buy  my  love-knots  ?  ' 
Soon  as  that  sweet  cry  resounded. 
How  his  baskets  were  surrounded  ! 

Maids,  who  now  first  dreamt  of  trying 
These  gay  knots  of  Hymen's  tying  ; 
Dames,  who  long  had  sat  to  watch  him 
Passing  by,  but  ne'er  could  catch  him;— 

'  Who'll  buy  my  love-knots  ? 

Who'll  buy  my  love-knots  ?  ' — 
All  at  that  sweet  cry  assembled  ; 
Some  laugh' d»  some  blush' d,  and  some 
trembled. 

*  Here  are  knots,'  said  Hymen,  taking 
Some   loose   flowers,    *of  Love's  own 

making ; 
Here  are  gold  ones — ^you   may   trust 

'em' — 
(These,  of  course,  found  ready  costora). 

*  Come,  buy  my  love-knots  I 

Come,  buy  my  love-knots  ! 
Some  are  labell  d  **  Knots  to  tie  men- 
Love  the  maker — Bought  of  Hymen. 


i> ) 


Scarce  their  bargains  were  completed. 
When  the  nymphs  all  cried,   *  We're 

cheated ! 
See    these    flowers — they're    drooping 

sadly ; 
This  gold-knot,  too,  ties  but  badly— 

Who'd  buy  such  love-knots  ? 

Who'd  buy  such  love-knots  ? 
Even  this  tie,  with  Love's  name  round  it 
All  a  sham — He  never  bound  it.' 
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Love,  who  saw  the  whole  proceeding. 
Would   have    laughed,   but  for    good- 
breeding  ; 
While  Old  Hymen,  who  was  used  to 
Cries  like  that  these  dames  gave  loose 
to— 

'  Take  back  our  love-knots  ! 

Take  back  our  love-knots  ! ' 
Coolly  said,  *  There's  no  returning 
Wares  on  Hymen's  hands — Good  morn- 


ing 


!» 


SEE,  THE  DAWN  FROM  HEAVEN 

(To  AN  Air  suno  at  Rome,  on 
Christmas  Eve) 

See,  the  dawn  from  Heaven  is  breaking 

O'er  our  sight. 
And  Earth,  from  sin  awaking. 

Hails  the  light ! 
See  those  groups  of  angels,  winging 

From  the  realms  above. 
On  their  brows,  from  Eden,  bringing 

Wreaths  of  Hope  and  Love. 

Hark,  their  hymns  of  glory  pealing 

Through  the  air. 
To  mortal  ears  revealing 

Who  lies  there ! 
In  that  dwelling,  dark  and  lowly. 

Sleeps  the  Heavenly  Son, 
He,  whose  home's  above, — the  Holy, 

Ever  Holy  One ! 


NETS  AND  CAGES  ^ 

(Swedish  Air) 

Come,  listen  to  my  story,  while 
Your  needle's  task  you  ply  ; 
At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile. 

While  some,  perhaps,  may  sigh. 
Though  Love's  the  theme,  and  Wisdom 
blames 
Such  florid  songs  as  ours, 
Yet  Truth  sometimes,  like  eastern  dames. 
Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  flowers. 
Then  listen,  maids,  come  listen,  while 

Your  needle's  task  you  ply  ; 
At  what  I  sing  there's  some  may  smile, 
While  some,  perhaps,  will  sigh. 

>  Suggested  by  the  following  remark  of 
Swifb  :•— *  Tlio  reason  why  so  few  marriages  arc 
happy,  is,  because  youn^  ladies  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages.* 


Young  Cloe,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 

Such  nets  had  learn' d  to  frame, 
That  none,  in  all  our  vales  and  groves. 

E'er  caught  so  much  small  game  : 
But  gentle  Sue,  less  giv'n  to  roam, 

While  Cloe's  nets  were  taking 
Such  lots  of  Loves,  sat  still  at  home. 

One  little  Love-cage  making. 
Come,  listen,  maids,  &c. 

Much  Cloe  laugh' d  at  Susan's  task  ; 

But  mark  how  things  went  on  : 
These  light-caught  Loves,  ere  you  could 
ask 

Their  name  and  age,  were  gone  ! 
So  weak  poor  Cloe's  nets  were  wove, 

That,  though  she  charm' d  into  them 
New  game  each  hour,  the  youngest  Love 

Was  able  to  break  through  them. 
Come,  listen,  maids,  &c. 

Meanwhile,  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was 
wrought 

Of  bars  too  strong  to  sever, 
One  Love  with  golden  pinions  caught. 

And  caged  him  there  for  ever  ; 
Instructing,  thereby,  all  coquettes, 

Whate'er  their  looks  or  ages. 
That,  though  'tis  pleasant  weaving  Nets 

*Tis  wiser  to  make  Cages. 

Thus,  maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 
The  task  your  fingers  ply. — 

May  all  who  hear  like  Susan  smile, 
And  not,  like  Cloe,  sigh  I 

WHEN  THROUGH  THE  PIAZZETTA 

(Venetian  Air) 

When  through  the  Piazzetta 

Night  breathes  her  cool  air,  . 
Then,  dearest  Ninetta, 

I'll  come  to  thee  there. 
Beneath  thy  mask  shrouded, 

I'll  know  thee  afar. 
As  Love  knows,  though  clouded. 

His  own  Evening  Star. 

In  garb,  then,  resembling 

Some  gay  gondolier, 
I'll  whisper  thee,  trembling, 

'  Our  bark,  love,  is  near  : 
Now,  now,  while  there  hover 

Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 
'Twill  waft  thee  safe  over 

Yon  silent  Lagoon.' 
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WHEN  THE  WINECUP  IS 

SMILING 

(Italian  Air) 

When  the  wine-cup  is  smiling  before  us. 
And  we  pledge  round  to  hearts  that 
are  true,  boy,  true, 
Then  the  sky  of  this  life  opens  o'er  us, 
And  Heaven  gives  a  glimpse  of  its 
blue. 
Talk  of  Adam  in  Eden  reclining. 

We  are  better,  far  better  off  thus,  boy, 
thus ; 
For  him  but  tvx)  bright  eyes  were  shin- 
ing— 
See,  what  numbers  are  sparkling  for  us! 

When  on  one  side  the  grape- juice  is 
dancing. 
While  on  t'other  a  blue  eye  beams, 
boy,  beams, 
'Tis  enough,  *twixt  the  wine  and  the 
glancing. 
To  disturb  ev'n  a  saint  from  his  dreams. 
Yet,  though  life  like  a  river  is  flowing, 

I  care  not  how  fast  it  goes  on,  boy,  on. 

So  the  grape  on  its  bank  is  still  growing. 

And  Love  lights  the  waves  as  they  run. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  BURY  OUR 
SHAME  ? 

(Neapolitan  Air) 

Where  shall  we  bury  our  shame  ? 

Where,  in  what  desolate  place. 
Hide  the  last  wreck  of  a  name 

Broken  and  stain'd  by  disgrace  ? 
Death  may  dissever  the  chain. 

Oppression    will    cease    when    we're 
gone; 
But  the  dishonour,  the  stain. 

Die  as  we  may,  will  live  on. 

Was  it  for  this  we  sent  out 

Liberty's  cry  from  our  shore  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  her  shout 

Thriird  to  the  world's  very  core  ? 
Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves  ! — 

Oh,  ye  free  hearts  that  lie  dead» 
Do  you  not,  ev'n  in  your  graves. 

Shudder,  as  o'er  you  we  tread  ? 


NE'ER  TALK  OF  WISDOBTS 

GLOOMY  SCHOOLS 

(Mahratta  Air) 

Ne'er  talk  of  Wisdom's  gloomy  schools ; 

Give  me  the  sage  who  s  able 
To  draw  his  moral  thoughts  and  rules 

From  the  study  of  the  table  ; — 
Who  learns  how  lightly,  fleetly  pass 

This  world  and  all  that's  in  it. 
From  the  bumper  that  but  crowns  his 
glass. 

And  is  gone  again  next  minute  ! 

The  diamond  sleeps  within  the  mine 

The  pearl  beneath  the  water  ; 
While  Truth,  more  precious,  dwells  in 
wine. 

The  grape's  own  rosy  daughter. 
And  none  can  prize  her  charms  like 
him. 

Oh,  none  like  him  obtain  her. 
Who  thus  can,  Hke  Leander,  swim 

Through  sparkling  floods  to  gain  her! 


HERE  SLEEPS  THE  BARD 

(Highland  Air) 

Here  sleeps  the  Bard  who  knew  so  well 
All  the  sweet  windings  of  Apollo's  shell; 
Whether  its  music  roll'd  like  torrents 

near, 
Or  died,  like  distant  streamlets,  on  the 

ear. 
Sleep,  sleep,  mute  bard  ;  alike  unheeded 

now 
The  storm  and  zephyr  sweep  thy  lifeless 

brow  ; — 
That   storm,    whose   rush   is   like   thy 

martial  lay ; 
That  breeze  which,  like  thy  love-song, 

dies  away  ! 


DO  NOT  SAY  THAT  LIFE  IS 
WANING 

Do  not  say  that  life  is  waning. 
Or  that  Hope's  sweet  day  is  set ; 

While  I've  thee  and  love  remaining, 
Life  is  in  th'  horizon  yet. 
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Do  not  think  those  charms  atre  fiying. 
Though  thy  roses  fade  and  fall ; 

Beauty  hath  a  grace  undjdng. 
Which  in  thee  survives  them  all. 


i^t  for  uharmfi,  the  newest,  brightest, 
That  on  other  cheeks  may  shine. 

Would  I  change  the  least,  the  slightest 
That  is  lin^ring  now  cfer  thine. 


THE  GAZELLE 


Dost  thou  not  hear  the  silver  "bell, 
Through  yonder  lime-trees  ringing  ? 

'Tis  my  lady's  light  gaeelle. 

To  me  her  love  thoughts  bringing, — 

All  the  while  that  silver  bell 
Around  his  dark  neck  ringing. 

See,  in  his  mouth  he  bears  a  wreath. 
My  love  hath  kiss'd  in  tying  ; 

Oh,  what  tender  thoughts  beneath 
Those  silent  flowers  are  lying, — 

Hid  within  the  mystic  wreath. 
My  love  hath  kiss'd  in  tying "! 


Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee, 

And  joy  to  her,  the  fairest, 
WJio  tbus.hatii  breath' d  her  soul  to  me 

In  every  leaf  thou  bearest ; 
Welcome,  dear  gazelle,  to  thee, 

A<nd  joy  to  her,  the  fairest ! 

Hail  ye  living,  «peaking  flowers. 
That  breathe  of  her  who  bound  ye ; 

Ohf  'twas  not  in  iiclds,  or  bowers, 
*Twas  on  her  lips,  i^e  found  ye  ; — 

Yes,  ye  blushing,  speaking  flowers, 
'Twas  on  her  lips  she  found  ye. 


NO— LEAVE  MY  HEART  TO  REST 

No — leave  my  heart  to  Test,  if  rest  it  may. 

When  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have  pass'd  away. 

Ooifld'st  tliom,  when  -siuamer  hours  are  fled, 

To  some  7>oor  leaf  that's  fall'n  -and  dead. 

Bring  hook,  the  hue  it  wore,  the  scent  It  shed  ? 

No— -leave  this  iieart  to  rest,  if  rest  it  may. 

When  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have  pass'd  away. 

Oh,  bad  I  met  thee  IJhen,  when  life  was  bright. 

Thy  smile  might  still  have  fed  its  tranquil  fight ; 

But  now  thou  com'st  like  sunny  skies. 

Too  late  to  cheer  the  seaman's  eyes. 

When  wreck' d  and  lost  his  bark  before  Irim  lies  I 

No — leave  this  heart  to  rest.  If  rest  it  may. 

Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  have  pase'd  cw4ty. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  VISIOlfTS 

'  Where  are  the  visions  that  round  me  once  faover'd. 
Forms  that  shed  grace -irem  their  shadows  Alone; 

Looks  fresh  as  light  from  a  star  juert  disoover'd, 
And  voices  that  Music  might  take  lor  ber  own  ? ' 

Time,  while  1  spoke,  with  his  wings  resting  o'er  me. 

Heard  me  say,  "*  Where  are  those  visions,  oh  wheie  ? ' 
And  pointing  his  wand  to'  the  sunset  before  me. 

Said,  with  a  voice  ffke  the  hollow  wind,  *  There.' 

Fcmdly  I  kK^'d,  when  the  "wizard  had  spoken. 
And  theice,  mid  the  dim  shining  ruins  of  day, 

:Sav,  by  iheidr  light,  like  -a  talisman  broken, 
The  Jast  jgoklen  irs^ments  of  hope  melt  -away. 
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WIND  THY  HORN, 

Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy. 

And  leave  thy  lute's  inglorious  sighs  ; 

Hunting  is  the  hero's  joy. 
Till  war  his  nobler  game  supplies. 

Hark  !   the  hound-bells  ringing  sweet, 

While  hunters  shout,and  the  woods  repeat, 

Hilli-ho!    Hilli-ho! 


MY  HUNTER  BOY 

Wind  again  thy  cheerful  horn. 
Till  echo,  faint  with  answ'ring,  dies : 

Burn,  bright  torches,  burn  till  mom. 
And  leaid  us  where  the  wild  boar  Ues. 

Hark !  the  cry,  *He's  found,  he's  found,' 

While  hill  and  valley  our  shouts  resound, 

Hilli-ho!    HilU-ho! 


OH,  GUARD  OUR  AFFECTION 

Oh,  guard  our  affection,  nor  e'er  let  it  feel 
The  blight  that  this  world  o'er  the  warmest  will  steal : 
While  the  faith  of  all  round  us  is  fading  or  past. 
Let  ours,  ever  green,  keep  its  bloom  to  the  last. 

Far  safer  for  Love  'tis  to  wake  and  to  weep. 
As  he  used  in  his  prime,  than  go  smiling  to  sleep ; 
For  death  on  his  slumber,  cold  death  follows  fast. 
While  the  love  that  is  wakeful  lives  on  to  the  last. 

And  though,  as  Time  gathers  his  clouds  o'er  our  head, 

A  shade  somewhat  darker  o'er  life  they  may  spread. 

Transparent,  at  least,  be  the  shadow  they  cast. 

So  that  Love's  soften' d  light  may  shine  through  to  the  last. 


SLUMBER,  OH  SLUMBER 

"  Slumber,   oh   slumber ;    if   sleeping 

thou  mak'st 
*My  heart  beat  so  wildly,  I'm  lost  if 
thou  wak'st.' 
Thus  sung  I  to  a  maiden. 

Who  slept  one  summer's  day. 
And,  like  a  flower  o'erladen 
With  too  much  sunshine,  lay. 
Slumber,  oh  slumber,  &c. 

*  Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  ye  winds, 

o'er  her  cheeks ; 
If  mute  thus  she  charm  me,  I'm  lost 
when  she  speaks.' 
Thus  sing  I,  while,  awaking. 

She  murmurs  words  that  seem 
As  if  her  lips  were  taking 

Farewell  of  some  sweet  dream. 
Breathe  not,  oh  breathe  not,  &c. 

BRING  THE  BRIGHT  GARLANDS 
HITHER 

Bring  the  bright  garlands  hither. 

Ere  yet  a  leaf  is  dying  ; 
If  so  soon  they  must  wither. 

Ours  be  their  last  sweet  sighing. 
Hark,  that  low  dismal  chime  ! 
'Tis  the  dreary  voice  of  Time. 


Oh,  bring  beauty,  bring  roses. 

Bring  all  that  yet  is  ours  ; 
Let  life's  day,  as  it  closes. 

Shine  to  the  last  through  flowers. 

Haste,  ere  the  bowl's  declining, 

Drink  of  it  now  or  never  ; 
Now,  while  Beauty  is  shining. 

Love,  or  she's  lost  for  ever. 
Hark  !   again  that  dull  chime, 
'Tis  the  dreary  voice  of  Time. 
Oh,  if  life  be  a  torrent, 

Down  to  oblivion  going. 
Like  this  cup  be  its  current. 

Bright  to  the  last  drop  flowing  ! 

IF  IN  LOVING,  SINGING 

If  in  loving,  singing,  night  and  day 
We  could  trifle  merrily  life  away. 
Like  atoms  dancing  in  the  beam. 
Like  day-flies  skimming  o'er  the  stream, 
Or  summer  blossoms,  bom  to  sigh, 
Their  sweetness  out,  and  die^ 
How  brilliant,  thoughtless,  side  by  side, 
Thou  and  I  could  make  our  minutes  glide! 
No  atoms  ever  glanc'd  so  bright. 
No  day-flies  ever  danc'd  so  light. 
Nor  summer  blossoms  mix'd  their  sight 
So  close,  as  thou  and  I ! 
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THOU  LOV'ST  NO  MORE 

Too  plain,  alas,  my  doom  is  spoken* 
Nor  canst  thou  veil  the  sad  truth  o*er ; 

Thy  heart  is  changed,  thy  vow  is  broken. 
Thou  lov'st  no  more — thou  lov*st  no 
more. 

Though  kindly  still  those  eyes  behold  me. 

The  smile  is  gone,  which  once  they 

wore ; 

Though  fondly  still  those  arms  enfold 

me, 

'Tis  not  thesame — thou  lov'st  no  more. 

Too  long  my  dream  of  bliss  believing, 
I've  thought  thee  all  thou  wert  before; 

But  now — alas  !   there's  no  deceiving, 
'Tis  all  too  plain,  thou  lov'st  no  more. 

Oh,  thou  as  soon  the  dead  couldst  waken. 
As  lost  affection's  life  restore, 

Give  peace  to  her  that  is  forsaken. 
Or  oring  back  him  who  loves  no  more. 

WHEN  ABROAD  IN  THE  WORLD 

When   abroad   in   the   world   thou 
appearest, 
And  the  yoimg  and  the  lovely  are 
there, 
To  my  heart  while  of  all  thou'rt  the 
dearest, 
To  my  eyes  thou'rt  of  all  the  most 
fair. 
They  pass,  one  by  one. 

Like  waves  of  the  sea. 
That  say  to  the  Sun, 

*  See,  how  fair  we  can  be.' 


But  Where's  the  light  like  thine, 
In  sun  or  shade  to  shine  ? 
No — no,  'mong  them  all,  there  is  nothing 

like  thee. 
Nothing  like  thee. 

Oft,  of  old,  wi  thout  farewell  or  warning. 
Beauty's  self  used  to  steal  from  the 
skies ; 
Fling  a  mist  round  her  head,  some  fine 
morning, 
And  post  down  to  earth  in  disguise  ; 
But,  no  matter  what  shroud 

Around  her  might  be. 
Men  peep'd  through  the  cloud, 
And  whisper'd,  *  'Tis  She.' 
So  thou,  where  thousands  are, 
Shin'st  forth  the  only  star, — 
Yes,    yes,    'mong    them    all,    there    is 

nothing  like  thee, 
Nothing  like  thee. 

KEEP  THOSE  EYES  STILL 
PURELY  MINE 

Keep  those  eyes  still  purely  mine. 

Though  far  off  I  be  : 
When  on  others  most  they  shine, 

Then  think  they're  turn'd  on  me. 

Should  those  lips  as  now  respond 

To  sweet  minstrelsy. 
When  their  accents  seem  most  fond. 

Then  think  they're  breath' d  for  me. 

Make  what  hearts  thou  wilt  thy  own. 

If  when  all  on  thee 
Fix  their  charmed  thoughts  alone. 

Thou  think' st  the  while  on  me. 


HOPE  COMES  AGAIN 

Hope  comes  again,  to  this  heart  long  a  stranger. 
Once  more  she  sings  me  her  flattering  strain ; 

But  hush,  gentle  syren — for,  ah,  there's  less  danger 
In  still  suff'ring  on,  than  in  hoping  again. 

Long,  long,  in  sorrow,  too  deep  for  repining. 
Gloomy,  but  tranquil,  this  bosom  hath  lain  ; 

And  joy  coming  now,  like  a  sudden  light  shining 

O'er  eyelids  long  darken' d,  would  bring  me  but  pain. 

Fly  then,  ye  visions,  that  Hope  would  shed  o'er  me ; 

Lost  to  the  future,  my  sole  chance  of  rest 
Now  lies  not  in  dreaming  of  bliss  that's  before  me. 

But,  ah — in  forgetting  how  once  I  was  blest. 
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0  SAY,  THOU  BEST  AND 
BRIGHTEST 

0  SAY,  thou  best  and  brightest. 

My  first  love  and  my  last, 
When  he,  whom  now  thou  slightest, 

From  life's  dark  soene  hath  past, 
Will  kinder  thoughts  then  move  thee  ? 

Will  pity  wake  one  thrill 
For  him  who  liv'd  to  love  thee. 

And  dying,  lov*d  thee  still  ? 

If,  when  that  hour  recalling 

From  which  he  dates  his  woes. 
Thou  feeFst  a  tear-drop  falling. 

Ah,  blush  not  while  it  flows  : 
But,  all  the  past  forgiving. 

Bend  gently  o''er  his  shrine. 
And  say,  *  This  heart,  when  living, 

With  all  ite  faults,  was  mine.' 

WHEN  NIGHT  BRINGS  THE  HOUR 

When  night  brings  the  hour 

Of  starlight  and  joy. 
There -comes  to  my  bower 

A  f airy- wing' d  boy  ; 
With  eyes  so  bright. 

So  full  of  wild  arts. 
Like  nets  of  Hght, 

To  tangle  young  hearts  ; 
With  lips,  in  whose  keeping 

Love  8  secret  may  dwell. 
Like  Zephyr  asleep  in 

Some  i^osy  sea-shell. 
Guess  who  he  is, 

Name  but  his  name. 
And  his  best  kiss. 

For  reward,  you  may  claim. 

Where'er  o'er  the  ground 

He  prints  his  light  feet. 
The  flow'rs  there  are  found 

Most  shining  and  sweet : 
His  looks,  as  soft 

As  lightning  in  May, 
Though  dangerous  oft. 

Ne'er  wound  but  in  play  : 
And  oh,  when  his  wings 

Have  brush' d  o'er  my  lyre, 
You'd  fancy  its  strings 

Were  turning  to  fire. 
Guess  who  he  is. 

Name  but  his  name. 
And  his  best  loss. 

For  reward,  you  may  ^sim. 


LIKE  ONE  WHO,  X^OOM^D 

Like  one  who,  doom'd  o'er  distant  seas 
His  weary  patii  to  measure. 

When  home  at  length,   with  fay*riiig 
breeze. 
He  brings  the  far-sought  treasure ; 

His  ship,  in  sight  of  shorct  goes  -down. 
That  shore  to  which  he  hasted  ; 

And  all  the  wealth  he  thought  his  own 
Is  o'er  the  waters  wasted. 

Like  him,  this  heart,  thro'  many  a  track 
Of  toil  and  sorrow  straving. 

One  hope  alone  brought  K>ndly  back, 
Its  toil  and  grief  repaying. 

Like  him,  alas,  I  see  that  -say 

Of  hope  before  me  perish. 
And  one  dark  minute  sweep  away 

What  years  were  given  to  cheridi. 


FEAR  NOT  THAT.  WHILE 
AROUND  THEE 

Fear  not  that,  while  around  thee 

Life's  varied  blessings  pear. 
One  sigh  of  hers  shall  wound  thee. 

Whose  smfle  thou  seek'st  no  more. 
No,  dead  and  cold  for  ever 

Let  our  past  love  remaiii ; 
Once  gone,  its  spirit  never 

Shall  haunt  thy  recft  again. 

May  the  new  ties  that  bind  thee 

Far  sweeter,  happier  prorve. 
Nor  e'er  of  me  remind  thee. 

But  by  their  truth  and  love. 
Think  how,  asleep  or  waking. 

Thy  image  haunts  me  yet ; 
But,  how  this  heart  is  breaking 

For  thy  own  peaoe  loiget. 


WHEN  LOVE  IS  KIND 

When  Love  is  kind. 
Cheerful  and  free. 

Love's  sure  to  find 
Welcome  from  me. 

But  when  Love  brings 
Heartache  or  pang. 

Tears,  and  such  things- 
Love  may  go  hang  I 
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I!  Love  can  sigh 

For  one  alone. 
Well  pleas*^d  am  I 

To  !»  that  on«. 

But  should  I  see 
Love  giv'n  to  rove 

To  two  or  three, 

Then — ^good-by,  Love  I 


£i0ve  must,  in  short. 
Keep  fond  and  true, 

Through  good  report. 
And  evil  too. 

Else,  here  I  swear. 
Young  Love  may  go, 

For  aug^t  I  care — 
To  Jerichoi 


THE  GARLAND  I  SEND  THEE 

The  Garland  I  send  thee  was  culFd  from  those  bowers 
Where  thou  and  I  wander'd  in  long  vanish' d  hours ; 
Not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  its  bloom  here  displays. 
But  bears  some  remembrance  of  those  happy  days. 

The  roses  were  gathered  by  that  garden  gate. 
Where  our  meetings,  though  early,  seemM  always  too  late  ; 
Where  ling'ring  full  oft  through  a  summer-night's  moon, 
Our  partings,  though  liate,  appear' d  always  too  soon. 

The  rest  were  all  cull'd  from  the  banks  of  that  glade. 
Where,  watching  the  sunset,  so  often  we've  stray' d. 
And  mourn' d,  a&  the  time  wesl^  tiiat  Love  had  no  power 
To  bind  in  his  chain  even  one  happy  hour. 


HOW  SHALL  I  WOO  ? 

If  I  speak  to  thee  in  Friendship's  name. 

Thou  think'st  I  speak  too  coldly  ; 
If  I  mention  love's  devoted  flame, 

Thoasay'^st  I  speaik  too  boldly. 
Between  these  two  unequal  fires. 

Why  doom  me  thus  to  hover  ? 
I'm  a  friend,  if  such  thy  heart  requires. 

If  more  thou  seek'st,  a  lover. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  How  shall  I  woo  ? 

Fair  one,  choose  between  the  two. 

Tho'  the  wings  of  Love  will  brightly  play. 

When  first  he  comes  to  woo  thee. 
There's  a  chance  that-  he  may  fly  away 

As  fast  as  he  flies  to  thee. 
While  Friendship^  though  on  foot  she 
come. 

No  flights  of  fancy  trying. 
Will,  therefore,  oft  be  found  at  home. 

When  Love  abroad  is,  flying. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  How  shaJl  I  woo  ? 
Peac  one,  ehooae  between  the  two. 

If  nefther  feeUng  suits  thy  heart. 
Let's  see,  to  please  thee,  whether 

We  may  not  learn  some  precious  art 
To  mix  their  charms  together  ; 


One  feeling,  still  more  sweet,  to  form 
From  two  sa  sweet  already — 

A  friendship  that  like  love  is  warm, 
A  love  like  friendship  steady. 

Thus  let  it  be,  thus  let  me  woo. 

Dearest,  thus  we'll  join  the  two. 

SPRING  AND  AUTUMN 

Ev'by  season  hath  its-  pleasures  ; 

Spring  may  boast  her  flow'ry  prime, 
Yet  the  vineyard's  ruby  treasures 

Brighten  Autumn's  sob'rer  time. 
So  Life's  year  begins  and  closes  ; 

Days,    though   short* ning,    still  can 
shine ; 
What    though    youth   gave    love   and 
roses. 

Age  still  leaves  us  friends  and  wine. 

Fhillis,  when  she  might  have  caught  me. 

All  the  Spring  look'd  coy  and  shy, 
Yet  herself  in  Autumn  sought  me. 

When  the  flowers  were  all  gone  by. 
Ah,  too  late  ; — she  found  her  lover 

Calm  and  free  beneath  his  vine. 
Drinking  to  the  Spring-time  over 

In  his  best  autumnal  wine. 
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Thus  may  we,  as  years  are  flying. 
To  their  flight  our  pleasures  suit, 

Nor  regret  the  blossoms  dying, 
While  we  still  may  taste  the  fruit. 


Oh,  while  days  like  this  are  ours, 
Where's  the  lip  that  dares  repine  ? 

Spring  may  take  our  loves  and  flowers. 
So  Autumn  leaves  us  friends  and  wine. 


LOVE  ALONE 

If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  charms  enchant  our  eyes. 
First  win  our  hearts,  for  there  thy  empire  lies : 
Beauty  in  vain  would  mount  a  heartless  throne, 
Her  Right  Divine  is  given  by  Love  alone. 

What  would  the  rose  with  all  her  pride  be  worth. 
Were  there  no  sun  to  call  her  brightness  forth  ? 
Maidens,  unlovM,  like  flowers  in  darkness  thrown, 
Wait  but  that  light,  which  comes  from  Love  alone. 

Fair  as  thy  charms  in  yonder  glass  appear, 
Trust  not  their  bloom,  they'll  fade  from  year  to  year : 
Wouldst  thou  they  still  should  shine  as  nrst  they  shone, 
Go,  fix  thy  mirror  in  Love's  eyes  alone. 
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NayJieU  Cottafje^  Ashbourne^  May,  1816. 


THOU  ART,  OH  GOD 
(Air. — ^Unknown  *) 

'Tlio  day  is  thine,  tlio  night  also  is  thine : 
tliou  hast  pi'epared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

'  Tliou  hast  set  all  the  oordcrs  of  the  earth  : 
thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter.*— Ps. 
Ixxiv.  16, 17. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine ! 

When  Day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  Even, 

'  I  have  heard  that  this  air  is  by  the  late 
Mi-s.  Slieridan.  It  is  sung  to  the  beautiful  old 
words,  'I  do  confeas  thoui-t  smooth  and  fair.' 


And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  Heaven— 
Those  hues  that  make  the  Sun*s  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord  !  are  Thine. 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
0*ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose 
plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumber*d  eyes — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine. 

So  grand,  so  countless.  Lord  !  are  lliine. 

When    youthful    Spring    around     us 
breathes. 

Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine. 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine ! 
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THE  BIRD,  LET  LOOSE 
(AnL — ^Beethoven) 

The  bird,  let  loose  in  eastern  skies,^ 

When  hast'ning  fondly  home. 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  highshe  shoots  through  air  and  light. 

Above  all  low  delay. 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight. 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  through  Virtue's  purer  air. 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  ! 
No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  Soul,  as  home  she  springs  ; — 
Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  Freedom  in  her  wings  ! 

FALLEN  IS  THY  THRONE 
(AiB. — ^Mabtini) 

Fall'n  is  thy  Throne,  oh  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  plains ; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate. 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham's  barren  shore  ? 
That  fire  from  Heaven  which  led  thee. 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord  !   thou  didst  love  Jerusalem — 

Once  she  was  all  thy  own  ; 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage,* 

Her  power  thy  glory's  throne.* 
Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 

Thy  long-lov'd  olive  tree ; —  * 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  Thee. 

'  The  carrier-pigeon,  it  is  well-known,  flies 
at  an  elevated  pitcli,  in  order  to  surmount 
cveiy  obstacle  between  her  and  the  place  to 
vrliich  she  is  destined. 

'  *  I  have  left  mine  heritage ;  I  liave  given 
tlie  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul  into  the  bands 
of  her  enemies-*— Jer.  xii.  7. 

»  •  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  tliy  glory,' 
—Jer.  xiv.  21. 

*  *  Tlie  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive* 
tree ;  fidr,  and  of  goodly  fruit,'  &c.— Jer.  xi.  16. 

*  'For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  iu  the 
desert.' — Jer.  xvii.  6. 

*  *  IHike  away  her  battlements ;  fur  they  arc 
not  the  Lord's.'— Jer.  v.  10. 

'  *  Tbcrcfoix:,  behold,  the  days  come,  salth 


Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma — 

Then  pass'd  her  glory's  day, 
like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness,* 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod. 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers. 

While  Baal  reign'd  as  God. 

"Go' — said  the  Lord — *  Ye  Conquerors! 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords. 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements,* 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's. 
Till  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread. 
And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter ' 

Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead  ! ' 

WHO  IS  THE  MAID  T 

st.  jerome's  love* 

(Air. — Beethoven  ) 

Who  is  the  Maid  my  spirit  seeks. 

Through  cold  reproof  and  slander's 
bhght  ? 
Has  she  Love's  roses  on  her  cheeks  ? 

Is  hers  an  eye  of  this  world's  light  ? 
No — wan  and  sunk  with  midnight  prayer 

Are  the  pale  looks  of  her  I  love  ; 
Or  if,  at  times,  a  light  be  there. 

Its  beam  is  kindled  from  above. 

I  chose  not  her,  my  heart's  elect. 

From  tho.se  who  seek  their  Maker's 
shrine 
In  gems  and  garlands  proudly  deiik'd. 

As  if  themselves  were  things  divine. 
No — ^Heaven butfaintly  warms  the  breast 

That  beats  beneath  a  broidcr'd  veil ; 
And  she  who  comes  in  glitt'ring  vest 

To  mourn  her  frailty,  still  is  frail.* 

the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  mora  be  called  Tophct, 
nor  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but  the 
Valley  of  Slaughter ;  for  they  shall  buiy  in 
Tophet  till  there  be  no  place.'— Jei*.  vii.  32. 

*  These  lines  were  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  St.  Jerome's  Lcttci's,  replying  to  souio 
calumnious  remarks  that  had  been  circulated 
lespecting  his  intimacy  with  the  matron 
Paula : — '  Numauid  me  vestes  sericac,  nitcntcs 
gemmae,  picta  nicies,  aut  auri  rapuit  ambitio? 
Nulla  fuit  alia  Bomae  matronarum,  quaemoam 
possit  edomaro  mentem,  nisi  lugcns  atquo  jo- 
junans,  fletu  pene  caecata.' — JSpiiit.  'Hi  iibi 
puteht.^ 

9  Ov  yap  j(pv(ro^op*i.v  rriv  6aKpvowav  2c(.^ 
Chrys9st  UamiL  8.  tu  £pist.  <\d  Tun« 
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Not  so  the  faded  form  I  priz« 

And  love,  because  its  bloom  is  gone  ; 
The  glory  in  those  sainted  eyes 

Is  all  the  grace  her  htow  puts  ob. 
And  ne'er  was  Beauty's  dawn  so  bright, 

So  touching  as  that  form's  decay, 
Which,  like  the  altar's  trembling  light, 

In  holy  lustre  wastes  away. 


THIS  WORLD  IS  ALL  A 
FLEETING  SHOW 

(Air. — Stevhnson) 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given  ; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  dieueitfai  flow — 

There' a  nothing  true,  but  Heaven  ! 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  Even  ; 
And   Love   and   Hope,    and   Beauty's 

bloom. 
Are  blossoms  gather' d  for  the  tom-b— 

There's  nothing  bright,  but  Heaven  I 

Poor  wand'rers  of  a  stormy  day  I 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven,. 
And  Fancy's  flash,  and  Reason's  ray„ 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  w«.y — 
There's  nothing  calm,  but  Heaven  ! 


OH,  THOU  I    WHO  DRyST  THE 
MOURNER'S  TEAR 

(Air. — Haydn) 

*  Ho  hcaletJi  t&e  broken  in  haart,  andbindeth 
up  their  wouudfi.'— Fs.  exlviL  3.. 

Oh, Thou!  whodry'stthemoumef 'fltear, 

How  dark  this  world  wouldf  be. 
If,  when  deceiv'd  and  wounded  here,. 

Wecould  not  fly  to  Thee  ! 
The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  Hve, 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown  ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 
But  thou  wilt  heal  that  br^en  henrt, 

Which,  like  the  plants  tbitt  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  woimded!  part, 

Breathes  sweetnesa  out  of  woe. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers* 

And  even  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears^ 

Is  dimmed  and  vanish' d  toa. 
Oh,  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come,brightly  waiting  through  thegfoom 

Our  Peace- branch  from  above  ? 
Then  sorrow,  touch'd  by  Tlshee,  grows 
bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray  ; 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day  I 


WEEF  NOT  FOR  THOSE 

(Air. — Avison) 

Wbef  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 

In.  life's  happy  momihg,.  hath  hid  from  our  eyes. 
Ere  silk  threw  a  bUght  o'^er  the  spirit's  young:  bloonir 

Or  earth,  had  prof  an' d  what  was  bom  for  the  skies. 
Deatii  chill' d.  the  fair  fountain,  ere  sorrow  had  stain' d.  it ;. 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course. 
And  but  sleeps,  tfll  the  sunshine  of  Heaven  has  unchainrd  it. 

To  water  that  Eden>  whese  first  was  its  source. 
Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 

In  life's  happy  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 
Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom. 

Or  earth  had  profan'd  what  was  born:  for  the  skies. 

Mourn  not  for  ber,  the  young  Bride  of  the  Vale,^ 
Our  gayest  and  lotveliest,  lost  to  us  now, 


*  This  seoond  verse,  wkich  I  wn>te.  Ions  after 
the  first,  alludes  to  the  fate  of  a  vevy  lovely 
and  amiAblo  girl,  the  daughter-  of  the  lato 
Colonel  Balubngse,  who  waa  nuuadedlick  Aah- 


boume  Church,  October  31,  1815,  and  died  «l* 
fever  in  a.  few  weeks  after :  the  sound  of  ^ 
marriage-bells  seemed  scarcely  out  of  ooriM 
when  we  heard  of  her  death..  Dujoji^  her  lot 
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Ere  life's  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow  pale. 

And  the  garland  of  Love  was  yet  fresh  on  her  brow. 

Oh,  then  was  her  moment,  dear  spirit,  for  flying 

From  this  gloomy  world,  while  its  gloom  was  unknown — 
And  the  wild  hymns  she  warbled  so  sweetly,  in  dying. 

Were  echoed  in  Heaven  by  lips  like  her  own. 
Weep  not  for  her — in  her  spring-time  she  flew 

To  that  land  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  unfurPd ; 
And  now,  like  a  star  beyond  evening's  cold  dew. 

Looks  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world. 


THE  TURF  SHALL  BE  MY  FRAGRANT  SHRINE 

(Air. — Stevenson  ) 


The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine  ; 
My  temple.  Lord  !  that  Arch  of  thine  ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers.^ 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves. 
When   murm'ring   homeward   to   their 

caves. 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea. 
Even   more   than   music,    breathes   of 

Thee  ! 

ni  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown, 
All  light  and  silence,  like  thy  Throne  ; 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night. 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

Thy  Heaven,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look. 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book. 


Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

I'll  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That    clouds    awhile    the    day-beam's 

track ; 
Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 
Of  sunny  brightness,  breaking  through. 

There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that 

glow. 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity 

There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above. 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  Love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again  ! 


SOUND  THE  LOUD  TIMBREL 

Miriam's  bono 

(Air. — AvisoN  *) 

*  And  Miriam,  the  Prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  ;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.*— Exod.  xv.  20. 

Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea  ! 
Jehovah  has  triumph' d — his  people  are  free. 
Sing — for  the  pride  of  the  Tyrant  is  broken. 

His  chariots,  his  horsemen,  all  splendid  and  brave — 
How  vain  was  their  boast,  for  the  Lord  hath  but  spoken. 

And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ; 
Jehovah  has  triumph' d — his  people  are  free. 


delirium  she  sung  several  hymns,  in  a  voice 

even  clearer  and  sweeter  than  usual,  and  among 

them  were  some  from  the  present  collection, 

u   (particularly,    'Tliere's    nothing   bright   but 

4   Heaven,*)  which  this  very  interesting  girl  had 

m  often  heard  me  sing  during  the  summer. 

m 

o.  p.  5  ] 


^  Pli  orant  tacitd. 

'  I  have  so  much  altered  the  character  of  this 
air,  which  is  from  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Avison's  old-fashioned  concertos,  that,  without 
this  acknowledgment,  it  could  hardly,  I  think,, 
be  recognized. 
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Praise  to  the  Oonqueror,  praise  to  the  Lord  I 

His  word  was  our  arrow,  his  breath  waa  our  swoid.— 

Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  storj 

01  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of  her  pride  ? 
For  the  Lord  hath  look'd  out  from  his  pillar  of  glory,^ 

And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dash'd  in  the  tide. 
Sound  the  loud  Timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea ; 
Jbhovah  has  triumphed — his  people  are  free ! 


GO,  LET  ME  WEEP 

(Air. — Stevenson) 


Go,  let  me  weep — there's  bliss  in  tears. 

When  he  who  sheds  them  inly  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  y^ears 

ElEac'd  by  every  drop  that  steals. 
The  fruitless  showers  of  woridly  woe 

Fall  dark  to  earth  and  never  rise ; 
While  tears  that  from  repentance  flow. 

In  bright  exhalement  reach  the  ^ies. 
Go,  let  me  weep. 


lieave  me  to  sigh  o'er  hours  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind. 
And,  while  they  pass'd,  afragrance  threw, 

But  left  no  trace  of  aweets  behind. — 
The  warmest  sigh  that  pleaaore  heaves 

Is  cold,  is  faint  to  those  that  swell 
The  heart,  where  pure  repeataaoe  grieves 

O'er  hours  of  pleasure,  lov'd  too  well. 
Leave  me  to  sigh. 


COME  NOT,  OH  LORD 
(Ant. — Haydn) 

OoME  not,  oh  Lord,  in  the  dread  robe  of  splendour 
Thou  wor'st  on  the  Mount,  in  the  dav  of  thine  ire  ; 

Come  veiFd  in  those  shadows,  deep,  awful,  but  tender. 
Which  Mercy  flings  over  thy  features  of  fire ! 

Lord,  thou  rememb'rest  the  night,  when  thy  Nation  • 
Stood  fronting  her  Foe  by  the  red- rolling  stream ; 

O'fer  Eg3^t  thy  pillar  shed  dark  desolation, 
While  Ifirael  bask'd  all  the  night  in  its  beam. 

So,  when  the  dread  clouds  of  anger  enfold  Thee, 
From  us,  in  thy  mercy,  the  dark  side  remove ; 

While  shrouded  in  terrors  the  guilty  behold  Thee, 
Oh,  turn  upon  us  the  mild  light  of  thy  Love  ! 

WERE  NOT  THE  SINFUL  MARY'S  TEARS 

(Air. — Stevenson) 


Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears 
An  offering  worthy  Heaven, 

When,  o'er  the  faults  of  former  years, 
She  wept — and  was  forgiven  ? 

When,  bringing  every  balmy  sweet 

Her  day  of  luxury  stor'd. 
She  o'er  her  Saviour's  hallo w'd  feet 

The  precious  odours  pour'd  ; — 

*  *  And  it  e«me  to  p&aa,  that,  in  the  morning 
wat«h,  the  Lord  looked  luxto  the  host  «f  the 
Egyptians,  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.' 
— Exod.  xiv.  24. 


And  wip'd  them  with  that  golden  hair, 
Where  once  the  diamond  shone  ; 

Though  now  those  gems  of  grief  were 
"mere 
Which  shine  for  God  alone  ! 

Were  not  those  sweets,  so  humbly  shed- 
That  hair — those  weeping  eyes — 

And  the  sunk  heart,  that  inly  bled — 
Heaven's  noblest  sacrifiee  ? 

'  'And  it  came  hetween  tktt  -camp  of  A 
Egypitians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  amdi*  'ViB 
a  cloud  and  darkness  to  thena,  but  it  gavciii^ 
by  night  to  these.*— Exod.  xiv.  .30. 
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ThoQ,  tkat  hast  ^pl  in  enor's  sleep. 
Oh,  wouldst  tlnm  wake  in  Heaven, 

Like  Mary  kneel,  Kke  Maiy  weep, 
*  Love  mneh  *  ^  and  be  forgiven  ! 

AS  DOWN  IK  THE  SUNLESS 

RETREATS 

(AiB. — ^Haydk) 

As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the 
Ocean, 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal 
can  see. 
So,  deep  in  my  aonl  the  still  prayer  of 
devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to 
Thee, 
My  God  !  silent,  to  Thee — 
Pure,  warm,  silent,  to  Thee. 

As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though 
clouded. 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o*er  the 
dim  sea, 
So,  dark  a«  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world 
shrouded. 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling 
to  Thee, 
My  God  !  trembling,  to  Thee — 
True,  fond,  trembling,  to  Thee. 

BUT  WHO  SHALL  SEE 

(Air. — Stevenson) 

But  who  shall  see  the  glorious  day 
When,  thron'd  on  Zfon's  brow. 

The  Lord  shall  rend  that  veil  away 
Which  hides  the  nations  now  ?  * 

1  '  Her  sins,  which  are  man^,  are  foxgiven  ; 
for  she  loved  much.'— Luk«  vii.  47. 

>  *Aiid  he  will  destroy,  in  this  Bioimtain, 
the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people, 
and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations.*— 
Is.  XXV.  7. 

'  '  The  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take 
away  from  oif  sH  the  earth.— Is.  xxr.  8. 

*  *  And  God  shall  wipe  away  -all  tears  from 
thelr-eyes ;  . . .  neither  riiall  there  be  any  more 
pain.*— Bev.  xxi.  4. 

*  'And  be  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said, 
Befadd,  I  make  all  things  new.*— Rev.  xxi.  4. 

*  *Aad  whoBoefver  will,  let  him  take  the 
w»ter  of  Ufe  freely.'— Rev.  xxii.  17. 

^  *Tbe  Seriptares  having  declared  that  the 
Temple  of  jenisalem  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Ftdrnt^  whi^ 


When  earth  no  more  beoeath  the  fear 

Of  his  rebuke  shall  fie  ;  * 
When  pain  ^aH  cease,  and  every  tear 

Be  wip*d  from  eT*ry  ey«,* 

Then,  Judah,  thou  no  more  shalt  mourn 

Beneath  the  heathen's  chain  ; 
Thv  days  of  splendour  ^aH  return. 

And  all  be  new  again.^ 
The  Fount  of  Life  shall  then  be  quaflTd 

In  peace,  by  all  who  come  ;  • 
And  every  wind  that  blows  sdiall  waft 

Some  long-lost  exile  home. 


ALMIGHTY  GOD ! 
chorus  of  priests 

(Air. — Mozart) 

Almighty  God  !  when  round  thy  shrino 
The  Palm-tree's  heavenly  branch  we 

twine,' 
(Emblem  of  Life's  eternal  ray. 
And  Love  that  *  fadeth  not  away/ ) 
We  bless  the  flowers,  expanded  all,* 
We  bless  the  leaves  that  never  fall, 
And  trembling  say, — '  In  Eden  thus 
The  Tree  of  Life  may  flower  for  us  I  * 

When  round  thy  Cherubs — smiling  calm, 
Without  their  flames  • — wo  wreaUio  the 

Palm, 
Oh  God  !  we  feel  the  emblem  true — 
Thy  Mercy  is  eternal  too. 
Those  Cherubs,  with  their  smiling  eyes. 
That  crown  of  Palm  which  never  dies, 
Are  but  the  types  of  Thee  above — 
Eternal  Life,  and  Peace,  and  Love  ! 


made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  that  structure, 
represented  that  Lif$  and  ImmorUtlity  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  GoHpd.'—0<!>if«ri'a- 
tions  on  the  Palm,  an  a  Sucred  EmUtm,  by  W. 
Tighe. 

"  *  And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  houNo 
round  about  with  carved  figures  of  chorubiniN, 
and  palm-trees,  and  open  jftoioert/'^l  KingN 
vl.  *v. 

*  'When  the  passover  of  the  tabernaeles 
was  revealed  to  the  great  lawgiver  in  the 
mount,  tlien  the  cherubic  images  which  ap- 
peared in  that  structure  were  no  longer  sur- 
rounded %v  flames;  for  the  tabernacle  wm 
a  type  of  tm  dispensation  of  mercy,  by  whidi 
Jehovab  confirmed  his  gracious  e«>reti«nt  l<i 
redeem  mankind.*— Otwfrefttioi(u««>.l^  ^uV.%w. 
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Remember  ye  his  partiiu;  gaze. 
His  farewell  song  by  iTo^an's  tid^ 

When,  full  of  glory  and  of  days, 

He  saw  the  promised  land — and  died.^ 
Weep,  children  of  Israel,  weep  I 


Yet  died  he  not  as  men.  who-  sink» 
Before  our  eyes,  to  sotiHess  clay ; 

But,  changed  to  spirh,  Iik»  a  wink 
Of  summer  Hshtning,  pass'd  away.* 
Weep,  children  oi.  Inrael,  weep  ! 


LIKE  MORNING,  WHEN  HER  EARLY  BREEZE 

(Air. — Bbbthovbn) 


Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas. 
That,  in  those  furrows,  dark  with  night, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light— 

Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o'er 
The  Spirit,  dark  and  k>st  before. 
And,  freshening  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there. 


Till  David  touched  his  sacred  lyre. 
In  Btleoee  lay  th'  unbreathing  wire  ; 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along, 
Ev'n  Angels  stoop' d  to  bear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  oh  LoBD, 
Shalt  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord- 
Till,  wak'd  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  rise 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies  ! 


COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE 
(Air. — German] 

Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish^ 

Come,  at  God's  altar  fervently  kneel ; 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  anguish-— 

Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  heal. 

Joy  of  the  desolate.  Light  of  the  straying, 

Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure,. 
Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's  name  saying — 

*  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  cure.' 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  he  brings  us. 

What  charm  for  aching  hearts  Tie  can  reveal. 
Sweet  as  that  heavenly  promise  Hope  sings  us — 

*  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  God  cannot  heal.* 


AWAKE,  ARISE,  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME 
(Air Stevensoit) 

Awake,  arise,  thy  light  is  come  ;  > 

The  nations,   that   before  outshone 
thee 
Now  at  thy  feet  lie  dark  and  dumb — 

The  ftlaty  of  the  Lord  is  on  thee  ! 

Arise — the  Gentiles  to  thy  ray, 

From  ev'ry  nook  of  earth  shaU  cluster; 


^  '  I  have  eauaed  thea  to  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither.'— 
Daut.  xxxiv.  4. 

>  '  As  he  was  going  to  eoubraee  Eleaaer  and 
Joshua,  and  was  stiU  discoursiog  with  them, 
a  cloud  stood  over  hiu  ob  the  sudden,  and  be 
disappeared  ki  a  certain  vaUey,  althoi^  he 
wrote  in  the  Holy  Books  tiiat  be  died,  which 
waa  done  out  of  fear,  lest  they  dioidd  vontuxe 
to  say  that,  because  of  his  extraordinary  virtue, 


And  kings  and  princes  haste  to  pay 
Their  homage  to  thy  nsing  lufltrek.* 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  around,  and  see, 
O'er  foreign  nelds,  o'er  farthest  waters, 

Thy  exiFd  sons  return  to  thee. 
To     thee     return     thy     home-aiok 
daughters.* 


he  went  to  Ood,*-^Jo»eiDku»,  book  Iv.  ehap. viii 
'  '  Arise,  shine  ;.tbr  tky  ligKt  iscome^  andtte 

glory  of  the  Lobo  is  rieen  upon  tine.'— -Is.  he. 
*  *  And  the  Gentiles  ahaU  eonw  ta  thy  l^bt, 

and  kings  to  the  brj^tneaa  of  thy  rtob^*— lb. 
'  '  Lift  up^  thine  eye»  round  about.  Mid.  sm; 

all  they  gather  themselves  together,.th^eea0 

to  thee :  thy  sens  shall  come  ftron  afar,  and 

thy  daughters  shall  be  Aursed  at  thy  sido^ 

lb. 
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And  camels  rich,  from  Midiaii's  tents. 
Shall  lay  their  treasures  down  b^re 
thee ; 

And  Saba  bring  her  gold  and  scents, 
To  fill  thy  air  and  sparkle  o'er  thee.* 

See,  who  are  these  that,  like  a  cloud,* 
Ate     gathering     from     all     earth's 
dominions* 
like  doves,  long  absent,  when  allowed 
Homeward  to  shoot  their  trembling 
pinions. 

Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,* 
The  ships  of  Tarshiah  round  will  hover, 

To  bring  thy  sons  across  the  sea, 
And  waft  their  gold  and  silver  over. 

And  Lebanon  thy  pomp  shall  grace — * 
The  fir,  the  pine,  the  pahn  victorious 

Shall  beautify  our  Holy  Plcbce, 
And  make  the  ground  I  tread  on 
glorious. 


No  more  shall    Discord    haunt    thy 
ways,* 
Nor  niin  waste  thy  cheerless  nation* 
Bttt  thou  shalt  call  thy  nortals,  Praise  ; 
And  tbov  shalt  name  thy  walls,  Salva- 
tion. 

The  sun  no  more  shall  make  theo  bright,* 
Nor  moon  shall  lend  her  lustre  to 
thee ; 

But  God,  Himself,  shall  be  thy  Light, 
And  flash  eternal  glory  through  theo. 

Thy  sun  shall  never  more  go  down  ; 

A  ray,  from  Heav'n  itsett  deBOended» 
Shall  liffht  thy  everlasting  crown— 

Thy  days  of  mourning  all  are  ended.' 

My  own,  elect,  and  righteous  Land  ! 
The    Branch,    for    ever    groon    and 
vernal. 

Which  I  have  planted  with  this  hand- 
Live  thou  shalt  in  Life  Eternal* 


THERE  IS  A  BLEAK  DESERT 

(Air. — Cbbscbntini) 

Thebb  is  a  bleak  Desert,  where  daylight  grows  weary 
Of  wasting  its  smile  on  a  region  so  dreary — 

What  may  that  desert  be  ? 
'Tis  Life,,  cheerleaft  Life,  where  the  few  joys  that  oome 
Are  lost  like  that  dayl^t,  for  'tis  not  tneir  home. 

There  is  a  lone  Pilgrim,  before  whose  faint  eyes 
The  water  he  pants  for  but  sparkles  and  flies— 

Who  may  that  Pilgrim  be  ? 
'Tis  Man,  hapless  Man,  through  this  life  tempted  on 
By  fair  shining  hopes,  that  in  shining  are  gone. 

There  is  a  bright  Fountain,  through  that  Desert  stealing 
To  pure  lips  alone  its  refreshment  revealing — 

What  may  that  Fountain  be  7 
Tts  Truth,  holy  Truth,  that,  like  springs  under  ground. 
By  the  gifted  of  Heaven  alone  can  be  found.* 


I  *  Hie  mnltitade  of  eamels  slutU  cover  thee ; 
the  dromedtfies  of  Midnn  and  Ephak ;  all  tfaer 
from  Sheba  ikaU  eome ;  thc^  ahatt  bring  gold 
and  ineenae.*— la.  Ix. 

'  <Wlio  an  these  fbat  iy  as  a  eload,  and  aa 
ike  dvfce  to  their  windows  ?  *~Ih. 

>  'Simly  the  iaksahaUwaH  forme,  and  the 
ahips  oTTuahiah  firat,  to  bring  thy  sons  from 
far,  their  ailTer  and  their  gold  with  them.*— lb. 

*  *1km  0err  ef  Leianen  ihall  come  onto 
thee ;  the  ir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box 
togeOer,  taheautiiy  the  ptaee  ofmy  sanctuary ; 
and  I  wiO  make  the  fiace  of  my  fret  glorlona.* 

*  'Vialwire  iJball  no  more  be  heard  hi  thy 
land.  WMting  nor  aeatmetton   within   thy 


borders :  hot  thou  shalt  call  thy  walla,  8slv*- 
tion,  and  ^y  gates,  Pralae.'—Ib. 

*  *Tky  son  aball  be  no  tnon  thy  Mi^t  by 
day ;  neither  for  brightneaa  Khali  the  moon 
give  liicht  unto  thee ;  tmt  the  Losn  »hsJl  W 
unto  thee  an  ererhuftiog  light,  and  thy  Oatf 
thr^ory/— lb. 

^  'Thy  mm  fthall  no  more  go  down  f » ,  »f(fr 
the  LoKD  aball  be  thine  everlasting  light.  un4 
the  daya  of  thy  moomfng  ahall  be  tmOiM/^Jh, 

*  lliy  veopleabK^aball  be  allrtehte^yfM ;  they 
fihall  inlMrrit  the  land  for  ^^r^r,  th«  branch  of 
my  planting,  the  work  t/tmy  hand*/— lb, 

*  In  singing,  the  fytUmiog  lh»e  had  beHw 
be  adopted,— 

*  Can  but  by  the  gifted  of  Hesren  he  tttmAl 
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There  is  a  fair  Spirit,  whose  wand  hath  the  spell 
To  point  where  those  waters  in  secrecy  dwell — 

Who  may  that  Spirit  be  ? 
'Tis  Faith,  humble  Faith,  who  hath  learn'd  that,  where'er 
Her  wand  bends  to  worship,  the  Truth  must  be  there ! 


SINCE  FIRST  THY  WORD 

(Air — Nicholas  Freeman) 

Since  first  Thy  Word  awak'd  my  heart. 

Like  new  life  dawning  o'er  me. 
Where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes,  Thou  art. 

All  light  and  love  before  me. 
Nought  else  I  feel,  or  hear  or  see — 

All  bonds  of  earth  I  sever — 
Thee,  0  God,  and  only  Thee 

I  live  for,  now  and  ever. 

Like  him  whose  fetters  dropp'd  away 

When  light  shone  o'er  his  prison,^ 
My  spirit,  touch'd  by  Mercy's  ray. 

Hath  from  her  chains  arisen. 
And  shall  a  soul  Thou  bidst  be  free. 

Return  to  bondage  ? — never  ! 
Tliee,  0  God,  and  only  Thee 

I  live  for,  now  and  ever. 

HARK  !    'TIS  THE  BREEZE 
(Air. — Rousseau.) 

Hark !  'tis  the  breeze  of  twilight  calling 

Earth's  weary  children  to  repose; 
While,  round  the  couch  of  Nature  fall- 
ing. 

Gently  the  night's  soft  curtains  close. 
Soon  o'er  a  world,  in  sleep  reclining. 

Numberless    stars,    through    yonder 
dark. 
Shall  look,  like  eyes  of  Cherubs  shining 

From  out  the  veils  that  hid  the  Ark. 

Guard  us,  oh  Thou,  who  never  sleepest. 

Thou  who,  in  silence  thron'd  above. 
Throughout  all  time,  unwearied,  keepcst 

Thy  watch  of  Glory,  Pow'r,  and  Love. 
Grant  that,  beneath  thine  eye,  securely. 

Our   souls,    awhile    from    life   with- 
drawn. 
May,  in  their  darkness,  stilly,  purely. 

Like  *  sealed  fountains,'  rest  till  dawn. 

1  '  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  camo 
upon  him,  and  a  lieht  shinod  in  the  prison, .  . . 
and  his  chains  fell  off  from  his  liands.*— Acts 
xii.  7. 


WHERE  IS  YD    R  DWELLING, 
YE  SAINTED  ? 

(Air. — Hasse) 

Where  is  your  dwelling,  ye  Sainted  ? 

Through  what  Elysium  more  bright 
Than  fancy  or  hope  ever  painted. 

Walk  ye  in  glory  and  light  ? 
Who  the  same  kingdom  inherits  ? 

Breathes  there  a  soul  that  may  dare 
Look  to  that  world  of  Spirits, 

Or  hope  to  dwell  with  you  there  ? 

Sages  !   who,  ev'n  in  exploring 

Nature  through  all  her  bright  ways. 
Went,  like  the  Seraphs,  adoring. 

And  veil'd  your  eyes  in  the  blaze — 
Martyrs  !  who  left  for  our  reaping 

Truths  you  had  sown  in  your  blood — 
Sinners  !  whom  long  years  of  weeping 

Chasten' d  from  evil  to  good — 

Maidens  !   who,  like  the  young  Crescent, 

Turning  away  your  pale  brows 
From  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  Present, 

Look'd  to  your  Heavenly  Spouse — 
Say,  through  what  region  enchanted. 

Walk  yo,  in  Heaven's  sweet  air  ? 
Say,  to  what  spirits  'tis  granted. 

Bright  souls,  to  dwell  with  you  there  ? 

HOW  LIGHTLY  MOUNTS  THE 
MUSE'S  WING 

(AiB. — Anonymous) 

How  lightly  mounts  the  Muse's  wing. 
Whoso  theme  is  in  the  skies — 

Like  morning  larks,  that  sweeter  ging 
The  nearer  Heav'n  they  rise. 

Though  Love  his  magic  lyre  may  tune. 
Yet  ah,  the  flow'rs  he  round  it  wreathes 

Were  pluck'd  beneath  pale   Passion's 
moon. 
Whose  madness  in  their  odour  breathefk 

How  purer  far  the  sacred  lute. 
Round  which  Devotion  ties 

Sweet  flow'rs  that  turn  to  heav'nly  frniti 
And  palm  that  never  dies. 
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Though  War's  high-sounding  harp  may 
ho 

Most  welcome  to  the  hero's  ears, 
Alas*  his  chords  of  victory 

Are  wet,  all  o'er,  with  humctn  tears. 


How   far   more  sweet    their  numbers 
run, 

Who  hymn,  like  Saints  above. 
No  victor,  but  th'  !l^^mal  One, 

No  trophies  but  of  Love  ! 


GO  FORTH  TO  THE  MOUNT 

(AiB. — Stevenson) 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount — bring  the  olive-branch  home^^ 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom  is  come  I 
From  that  time,*  when  the  moon  upon  Ajalon's  vale. 

Looking  motionless  down,'  saw  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
In  the  presence  of  God's  mighty  Champion,  grow  pale-*— 

Oh,  never  had  Judah  an  hour  of  such  mirtn  ! 
Go  forth  to  the  Mount — bring  the  olive-branch  home. 
And  rejoice,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom  is  come  ! 

Bring  myrtle  and  palm — bring  the  boughs  of  each  tree 
That  s  worthy  to  wave  o'er  the  tents  of  the  Free.* 
From  that  day,  when  the  footsteps  of  Israel  shone. 

With  a  light  not  their  own,  through-  the  Jordan's  deep  tide. 
Whose  waters  shrunk  back  aa  the  Ark  glided  on — *■ 

Oh»  never  had  Judah  an  hour  of  such  pride  1 
Go  forth  to  the  Mount — bring  the  olive-branch  home. 
And  rejoioe,  for  the  day  of  our  Freedom  is  come ! 


IS  IT  NOT  SWEET  TO  THINK,  HEREAFTER 

(Air. — ^Hatmc) 


is  it  not  sweet  to  think,  hereafter. 
When  the  Spirit  leaves  this  sphere. 

Love,  with  deathless  wing,  shall  waft  her 
To  those  she  long  hath  mourn'd  for 
here  ? 

Hearts,  from  which  'twas  death  to  sever, 
Eyes»  this  world  can  ne'er  restore, 

There,  as  warm,  as  bright  as  ev^, 
Shall  meet  us  and  bo  lost  no  more. 

When  wearily  we  wander,  asking 
Of  esrth  and  heaven,  where  are  they. 

Beneath  whoso  smile  we  once  lay  bask- 
ing* 
Blest,  and  thinking  bNss  would  stay  ? 

*  '  And  that  they  should  publish  And  procUuiii 
in  all  fheir  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive- 
Itfmnehes,.*  &c  &c.<— Neh.  viii.  15. 

'  '  For  since  the  days  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Knn  unto  that  dav  had  not  the  children  of 
Israel  done  so :  and  there  waa  very  great  glad- 
ness.*—Keh.  viii.  11. 

'  *  Sun,  stand  thou  atiU  upon  Cribeon ;  and 


Hope  still  lifts  her  radiant  finger 
Pointing  to  th'  eternal  Home, 

Upon  whose  portal  yet  they  linger. 
Looking  back  for  us  to  come. 

Alas,  alas — doth  Hope  deceive  us  I 
Shall  friendship — love — shall  all  those 
ties 

That  bind  a  moment,  and  then  leave  us. 
Be  found  again  where  nothing  dice  ? 

Oh,  if  no-  other  boon  were  given. 
To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and 
stain, 

Who  would  not  try  to  win  a  Heaven 
Where  all  we  love  shall  live  again  ? 

thou.  Moon,  inthevalleTC^Ajaloii.'-'Jesh.  x.l2. 

*  *  Fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches, 
and  myrtle-bFanches,  and  palm-branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths.'— Neh. 
viii.  15. 

^  'And  the priestsi  that  bare  the  arlt  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry  ground 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan,,  and  all  the  Israelites 
passed  over  en  dry  ground.— J oi^.  lii.  17. 
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WAR  AGAINST  BABYLON 

(AlB. — NOVELLO) 


'WARagainstBabylont'shout  we  around,^ 

Be  our  banners  through  earth  unfurl'  d ; 

Rise  up,  ye  nations,  ye  kings,  at  the 

sound — * 

*  War     against     Babylon ! '     shout 

through  the  world  ! 

Oh  thou,  that  dwellest  on  many  waters,' 

Thy  day  of  pride  is  ended  now  ; 
And  the  dark  curse  of  Israel's  daughters 
Breaks,  like  a  thunder-oloud,  over  thy 
brow  ! 
War,  war,  war  against  Babylon ! 


Make  bright  the  arrows,  and  gather  the 
shields,' 
Set  the  standard  of  God  on  high  ; 
Swarm  we,  like  locusts,  o'er  all  her  fields, 
*  Zion  *    our  watchword,   and   *  Yen- 
geance '  our  cry  ! 
Woe !  woe ! — the  time  of  thy  visitation* 
Is  come,  proud  Land,  thy  doom  is 
cast — 
And  the  black  surge  of  desolation 
Sweeps  o'er  thy  guilty  head,  at  last ! 
War,  war,  war  against  Babylon! 


THE  SUMMER  FETE 


TO  THE 

HONOURABLE  MRS.  NORTON 

For  the  groundwork  of  the  following  Poem  I  am  indebted  to  a  memorable  F§te, 
given  some  years  since,  at  Boyle  Farm,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald. 
In  commemoration  of  that  evening — of  which  the  lady  to  whom  these  pages  are 
inscribed  was,  I  well  recollect,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments — I  was 
induced  at  the  time  to  write  some  verses,  which  were  afterwards,  however,  thrown 
aside  unfinished,  on  my  discovering  that  the  same  task  had  been  undertaken  by 
a  noble  poet,'  whose  playful  and  happy  jeu-cTesprit  on  the  subject  has  since  been 
published.  It  was  but  lately,  that,  on  finding  the  fragments  of  my  own  sketch 
among  my  papers,  I  thought  of  founding  on  them  such  a  description  of  an  imagin- 
ary Fete  as  might  furnish  me  with  situations  for  the  introduction  of  music. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  object  of  the  following  Poem,  and  to  IVIrs.  Norton  it  is, 
with  every  feeling  of  admiration  and  regard,  inscribed  by  her  father's  warmly 
attached  friend, 

c,      .     /v «       ..       ,      ,00,  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Sioperton  Cottage^  Xovember,  1831. 

THE  SUMMER  FETE 


*  Where  are  ye  now,  ye  summer  days, 
That  once  inspir'd  the  poet's  lays  ? 
Blest  time  !  ere  England's  nymphs  and 
swains. 

For  lack  of  sunbeams,  took  to  coals — 
Summers  of  light,  undimm'd  by  rains. 
Whose  only  mocking  trace  remains 

In  watering-pots  and  parasols.' 

»  •  Shout  against  licr  round  about.'— Jer.  1. 
15. 

2  •  Set  yo  up  a  standard  In  the  land,  blow  the 
trumpet  amone  the  nations,  prepare  the  nations 
against  her,  call  together  against  her  the  king- 
doms,' &c.  Ac— Jer.  li.  27. 

*  '  Oh  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters, 


Thus  spoke  a  young  Patrician  maid. 
As,  on  the  morning  of  that  FSte 
Which  bards  unborn  shall  celebrate,  10 
She  backward  drew  her  curtain's  shadow 
And,  closing  one  half-dazzled  eye, 
Peep'd  with  the  other  at  the  sky — 
Th'  important  sky,  whose  light  or  gloom 
Was  to  decide,  this  day,  the  doom 

. .  .  thine  end  is  come.'— Jer.  li.  13. 

*  'Make  bright  the  arrows;  gather  the  shields 
.  .  .  set  up  the  standard  upon  the  walls  of 
Babylon.'— Jer.  li.  11,  12. 

'  *  Woe  unto  them !  for  their  day  is  come, 
the  time  of  their  visitation  !  '—Jer.  1.  27. 

0  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 
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Of  some  few  hundred  beauties,  wits. 
Blues,  Dandies,  Swains,  and  Exquisites. 

Faint  were  her  hopes  ;  for  June  had  now 

Set  in  with  all  his  usual  rigour  ! 
Young  Zephyr  yet  scarce  knowing  how 
To  nurse  a  bud,  or  fan  a  bough,  21 

But  Eurus  in  perpetual  vigour  ; 
And,  such  the  biting  summer  air. 
That  she,  the  nymph  now  nestling  there — 
Snug  -as  her  own  bright  gems  recline. 
At  night,  within  their  cotton  shrine — 
Had,  more  than  once,  been  caught  of 

late 
Kneeling  before  her  blazing  grate, 
Like  a  young  worshipper  of  nre, 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  flame,   30 
Whose  glow,  as  if  to  woo  them  nigher. 

Through  the  white  fingers  flushing 
came. 

But  oh  I  the  light,  th'  unhop'd-for  light' 
That    now    ilium' d    this    morning's 
heaven  ! 
Up  sprung  lanthe  at  the  sight, 
Though — hark  ! — the  clocks  but  strike 
eleven, 
And  rarely  did  the  nymph  surprise 
Mankind  so  early  with  her  eyes. 

Who  now  will  say  that  England's  sun 
(Like   England's   self,    these   spend- 
thrift days)  40 

His  stock  of  wealth  hath  near  outrun. 
And  must  retrench  his  golden  rays — 

Pay  for  the  pride  of  sunbeams  past, 

And  to  mere  moonshine  come  at  last  ? 

•  Calumnious  thought ! '  lanthe  cries. 

While  coming  mirth  lit  up  each  glance. 
And,  prescient  of  the  ball,  her  eyes 

Already  had  begun  to  dance  : 
For  brighter  sun  than  that  which  now 

Sparkled   o'er   London's  spires  and 
towers,  50 

Had  never  bent  from  heaven  his  brow 

To  kiss  Firenze's  City  of  Flowers. 
What  must  it  be — if  thus  so  fair 
Mid  the  smok'd  groves  of  Grosvenor 

Square — 
What  must  it  be  where  Thames  is  seen 
Gliding  between  his  banks  of  green. 
While  rival  villas,  on  each  side, 
Peep  from  their  bowers  to  woo  his  tide, 
And.  like  a  Turk  between  two  rows 
Of  Harem  beauties,  on  he  goes —       60 


A  lover,  lov'd  for  ev'n  the  grace 

With  which  he  slides  from  their  embrace. 

In  one  of  those  enchanted  domes. 

One,  the  most  flow'ry,  cool,  and  bright 
Of  all  by  which  that  river  roams. 

The  Fete  is  to  be  held  to-night— 
That  Fete  already  link'd  to  fame. 

Whose  cards,  in  many  a  fair  one's  sight 
(When  look'd  for  long,at  last  they  came,) 

Seem'd  circled  with  a  fairy  light ; —  70 
That  Fete  to  which  the  cull,  the  flower 
Of  England's  beauty,  rank  and  power. 
From  the  young  spinster  just  come  outt 

To  the  old  Premier,  too  long  in — 
From  legs  of  far-descended  gout. 

To  the  last  new-mustaohio'd  chin — 
All  were  convoked  by  Fashion's  spells 
To  the  small  circle  where  she  dwells. 
Collecting  nightly,  to  allure  us. 

Live  atoms,  which,  together  hurl'd,  8a 
She,  like  another  Epicurus, 

Sets  dancing   thus,   and  calls   *  the 
World.' 

Behold  how  busy  in  those  bowers 
(Like  May-flies,  in  and  out  of  flowers,) 
The  countless  menials  swarming  run. 
To  furnish  forth,  ere  set  of  sun. 
The  banquet-table  richly  laid 
Beneath  yon  awning's  lengthen' d  sliade. 
Where  fruits  shall  tempt,   and  wines 
entice,  89 

And  Luxury's  self,  at  Gunter*s  call. 
Breathe  from  her  summer-throne  of  ice 

A  spirit  of  coolness  over  all. 

And  now  th'  important  hour  drew  nigh» 
When,  'neath  the  flush  of  evening's  sky. 
The  west  end  *  world '  for  mirth  let  loose. 
And  mov'd,  as  he  of  Syracuse  ^ 
Ne*er  dreamt  of  moving  worlds,  by  force 
Of  four-horse  power,  had  all  combin'd 
Through  Grosvenor  Gate  to  speed  their 
course. 
Leaving  that  portion  of  mankind,  ico 
Whom  they  call  *  Nobody,'  behind  ; — 
No  star  for  London's  feasts  to-day. 
No  moon  of  beauty,  now  this  May, 
To  lend  the  night  her  crescent  ray ; — 
Nothing,  in  short,  for  ear  or  eye. 
But  veteran  belles,  and  wits  gone  by. 
The  relics  of  a  past  beau-monde, 
A  world,  like  CuTiei'ey  long  detibjron'd  I 
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That  point  towafdt  which  wb«a  UdiM 

The  wise  man  talceg  biB  hat  and — Aim. 
Tonea  of  a  bam.  too,  gentlv  plny'd, 

Cune  with  this  youtbtui  voioe  com- 
maoiug, 
Tones  true,  for  once,  without  the  aid 

Of  that  ioSictive  prooew,  taning — 
A  process  which  must  oft  have  given 
Poor  Milton's  eais  a  deadlj  wound  ; 
So  pleaa'd,  among  tha  joya  of  Htrnv'tt, 

He  ipecifies  '  harps  ewer  tun'd,*  '   i6l 
She  who  now  sung,  this  gentle  atcalM 

Was  our  f ouiig  ojm^'B  still  joaaget 

Scarce  read^  vet  for  FasbioD'a  train 
Iq  their  light  legions  to  enlist  her. 
But  counted  on,  as  sure  to  bring 
Her  force  Id  to  the  field  next  spting. 

The  song  she  thus,  like  JnbaFa  lAiell. 
Gave  forth  '  bo  aweetlj  sad  so  well,' 

Was  one  in  Morning  Post  much  faot'd, 
S'rom  a  diuitu  collection,  ttam'd,        i]! 

'  Songs  of  the  toilet' — every  liay 
Taking  for  subject  of  its  Muse, 

Some  branch  of  feminine  arrtyy. 
Some  item,  with  full  scope,  to  cboose, 
From  diamoads  down  to  danatoH  ahoei ; 
From  the  last  hat  that  Herbautt  a  bMnde 

Bequeath' d  to  an  admiring  wocld, 
Down  to  the  latest  flounoe  tub  ataoda 
Like  Jacob's  Ladder — or  ezpandci     180 

Far  forth,  tempestuously  unfud'd. 


^leaking  of  oas  of  these  new  Lays, 
The  Morning  Post  tliua  sweetly  says:— 
'  Not  all  that  breathes  from  Bishop's 

That  Barnett  dreams,  oc  Cooke  ood- 

Can  match  forsweetoeas.strength.or  fire, 
This  fine  Cantata  upon  Sleeves. 

The  very  notes  themselves  reveal 
The  cut  of  each  new  sleeve  so  well ; 

A  fiiil  betrays  the  Imbicilks,'  190 

Light  fugues  the  Sying  lappets  tell ; 

While  rich  oathedral  chorda  awake 

Our  homage  for  the  Manchee  iTBvSgiut.^ 

'  '  their  Boldon  hsiTiB  they  took' 

Hivpa  e*er  tno'd.'     FnriJiK  Lui.  book  UL 
■  Tlie  nani«  givsa  to  those  Iirga  sleena  Uut 
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'Twas  the  first  opening  song — the  Lay 
Of  all  least  deep  in  toilet-lore. 

That  the  young  nymph,  to  while  away 
The  tiring-hour,  thus  warbled  o'er  : — 

SONG 

Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love. 

In  all  thy  best  array  thee  ; 
The  sun's  below — the  moon's  above — 

And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  thee.     201 
Put  on  thee  all  that's  bright  and  rare. 

The  zone,  the  wreath,  the  ^em. 
Not  so  much  gracing  charms  so  fair. 

As  borrowing  grace  from  them. 
Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love, 

In  all  that's  bright  array  thee ; 
The  sun's  below — the  moon's  above — 

And  Night  and  Bliss  obey  thee. 

Put  on  the  plumes  thy  lover  gave,    3 10 

The  plumes,  that,  proudly  dancing. 
Proclaim  to  all,  where'er  they  wave. 

Victorious  eyes  advancing. 
Brins  forth   the   robe,   whose  hue   of 
heaven 

From  thee  derives  such  light. 
That  Iris  would  give  all  her  seven 

To  boast  but  one  so  bright. 
Array  thee,  love,  array  thee,  love,    218 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Now  hie  thee,  love,  now  hie  thee,  love, 

Through  Pleasure's  circles  hie  thee. 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  footsteps  move, 

Will  beat,  when  they  oome  nigh  thee. 
Thy  every  yrord  shall  be  a  spell, 

"Thy  every  look  a  ray. 
And  tracks  of  ^wond'ring  eyes  shall  tell. 

The  glory  of  thy  way  ! 
Now  hie  thee,  love,  now  Me  thee,  love. 

Through  Pleasure's  circles  hie  thee. 
And  hearts,  where'er  thy  footsteps  move. 

Shall  beat  when  they  come  nigh  thee. 


Now  in  his  Palace  of  the  West,  232 

Sinking  to  slumber,  the  bright  Bay, 
Xiike  a  tir'd  monarch  fann'd  to  rest. 

Mid  the  cool  airs  of  Evening  lay  ; 
While  round  his  couch's  golden  rim 

The    gaudy    clouds,    like    courtiers, 
crept — 
Struggling  each  other's  light  to  dim. 

And  catch  his  last  smile  e'er  he  slept. 


How  gay,  as  o'  er  the  gliding  Thames  240 

The  goiklen  eve  its  lustre  pour'd. 
Shone  out  the  high-born  knights  and 
dames 

Now  group' d  around  that  festal  board; 
A  living  mass  of  plumes  and  flowers. 
As  though  they'd  robb'd  both  birds  and 

bowens — 
A  peopled  rainbow,  swarming  through 
With  habitants  of  every  hue  ; 
While,  as  the  sparkling  juice  of  France 
High  in  the  crystal  brimmers  flow'd. 

Each  sunset  ray  that  mix'd  by  chance 
With  the  wine's  sparkles,  show  d      251 

How  Bimbeams  may   be  taught  to 
dance. 

If  not  in  written  form  -eicprest, 
Twas  known,  at  least,  to  every  guest, 
That,  though  not  bidden  to  parade 
Their  scenic  powers  in  masquerade, 
(A  pastime  little  found  to  thrive 

In  the  bleak  fog  of  England^  s  skies, 
Where  wit's  the  thing  we  best  contrive. 

As  masqueraders,  to  disguise,)        260 
It  yet  was  hop'd — and  well  that  hope 

Was  answer  d  by  the  young  and  gay — 

That,  in  the  toilet's  task  to-day, 
Fancy  should  take  her  wildest  scope  ; — 
That  the  rapt  milliner  should  be 
Let  loose  through  fields  of  poesy, 
The  tailor,  in  inventive  trance. 

Up  to  the  heights  of  Epic  clamber. 
And  all  the  regions  of  Bomance 

Be  Ta.naack^dhy  the  femme-de-chambre. 

Accordingly,  with  gay  Sultanas,        271 
Rebeccas,  Sapphos,  Koxalanas — 
Circassian  slaves  whom  Love  would  pay 

Half  his  maternal  realmstoransom ; — 
Young  nuns,  whose  chief  religion  lay 

In    looking    most    profanely    hand- 
some ; — 
Muses  in  muslin — ^pastoral  maids 
With  hats  from  the  Arcade-ian  shades. 
And  fortune-tellers,  rich,  'twas  plain, 
AsiovtunB-hunter^  form'd  their  train.  280 

With    these,    and    more    such    female 

groups. 
Were  mix'd  no  less  fantastic  troops 
Of  male  exhibiters— all  willing 
To  look,  ev'n  more  than  usual,  killing ; — 
Beau  tyrants,  smock-fac'd  braggadocios. 
And  brigands,  charmingly  ferocious ; — 
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M.P/8  tum*d  Turks,  good  Moslems  then, 
Who,  last  night,  voted  for  the  Greeks  ; 
And  Friars,  staunch  No- Popery  men. 
In  close  confab  with  Whig  Caciques. 

But  where  is  she — the  nymph,  whom 
late  291 

We  left  before  her  glass  delaying. 
Like  Eve,  when  by  the  lake  she  sate. 

In  theclear  waveher  charmssurveying, 
And  saw  in  that  first  glassy  mirror 
The  first  fair  face  that  lur*d  to  error. 
*  Where  is  she,'  ask'st  thou  ? — watch  all 
looks 

As  centering  to  one  point  they  boar. 
Like  sun-fiowers  by  the  sides  of  brooks, 

Turn'd  to  the  sun — and  she  is  there. 
Ev*n  in  disguise,  oh  never  doubt       301 
By  her  own  light  youM  track  her  out : 
As  when  the  moon,  close  shawl' d  in  fog. 
Steals  as  she  thinks,  through   heaven 

incog. 
Though  hid  herself,  some  sidelong  ray. 
At  every  step,  detects  her  way. 

But  not  in  dark  disguise  to-night 
Hath    our    young    heroine    veil'd    her 

light ;— - 
For  see,  she  walks  the  earth.  Love's  own. 
His  wedded  bride,  by  holiest  vow  310 
Pledg'd  in  Olympus,  and  made  known 


To  mortals  by  the  type  which  now 
Hangs  glitt'ring  on  her  soowy  brow, 
That  butterfly,  mysterious  trinket. 
Which  means  the  Soul  (the*  few  would 

think  it). 
And  sparkling  thus  on  brow  so  white. 
Tells  us  we've  Psyche  here  to-night ! 

But  hark  !   some  song  hath  caught  her 
ears — 

And,  lo,  how  pleas' d,  as  though  she'd 

ne'er  319 

Heard  the  Grand  Opera  of  the  Spheres, 

Her  goddess-ship  approves  the  air ; 
And  to  a  mere  terrestrial  strain, 
Inspir'd  by  nought  but  pink  champagne, 

Her  butterfly  as  gaily  nods 
As  though  she  sat  with  all  her  train 

At  some  great  Concert  of  the  Gods, 
With  Phoebus,  leader — Jove,  director, 
And  half  the  audience  drunk  with  nectar. 

From  a  male  group  the  carol  came — 
A  few  gay  youths,  whom  round  the 
board  330 

The  last- tried  flask's  superior  fame 

Had  lur'd  to  taste  the  tide  it  pour'd ; 
And  one,  who,  from  his  youth  and  lyre, 
Seem'd  grandson  to  the  Teian  sire. 
Thus  gaily  sung,  while,  to  his  song, 
Keplied  in  chorus  the  gay  throng  : — 


SONG 

Some  mortals  there  may  be,  so  wise,  or  so  fine. 

As  in  evenings  like  this  no  enjoyment  to  see ; 
But,  as  Fm  not  particular — wit,  love,  and  wine. 

Are  for  one  night's  amusement  suflicicnt  for  me. 
Nay — humble  and  strange  as  my  tastes  may  appear — 

If  driv'n  to  the  worst,  I  could  manage,  thank  Heaven, 
To  put  up  with  eyes  such  as  beam  round  me  hero. 

And  such  wine  as  we're  sipping,  six  days  out  of  seven. 
So  pledge  me  a  bumper — your  sages  profound 

May  be  blest,  if  they  will,  on  their  own  j)atent  plan  : 
But  as  wo  are  not  sages,  why — send  the  cup  round — 

We  must  only  be  happy  the  best  way  we  can. 

A  reward  by  some  king  was  once  offer'd,  we're  told. 

To  whoe'er  could  invent  a  new  bliss  for  mankind ; 
But  talk  of  new  pleasures  ! — ^give  mo  but  the  old. 

And  I'll  leave  your  inventors  all  new  ones  they  find. 
Or  should  I,  in  quest  of  fresh  realms  of  bliss. 

Set  sail  in  the  pinnace  of  Fancy  some  day. 
Let  the  rich  rosy  sea  I  embark  on  be  this. 

And  such  eyes  as  we've  here  be  the  stars  of  my  way  I 
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In  the  meantime,  a  bumper — your  Angels,  on  high. 
May  have  pleasures  unknown  to  life  s  limited  span ; 

But,  as  we  are  not  Angels,  why — let  the  flask  fly — 

We  must  only  be  happy  all  ways  that  we  can.  360 


Now  nearly  fled  waa  sunset's  light, 

Leaving  but  so  much  of  its  beam 
As  gave  to  objects,  late  so  bright. 

The  colouring  of  a  shadowy  dream  ; 
And  there  was  still  where  Day  had  set 

A  flush  that  spoke  him  loth  to  die — 
A  last  link  of  his  glory  yet, 

Binding  together  earth  and  sky. 
Say,  why  is  it  that  twilight  best 
Becomes  even  brows  the  loveliest  ?  370 
That  dimness,  with  its  soft'ning  touch, 

Can  bring  out  grace,  unfelt  before. 
And  charms  we  ne'er  can  see  too  much, 

When  seen  but  half  enchant  the  more? 
Alas,  it  is  that  every  joy 
In  fulness  finds  its  worst  alloy, 
And  half  a  bliss,  but  hopM  or  guess'd, 
Is  sweeter  than  the  whole  possessed  ; — 
That  Beauty,  when  least  shone  upon, 

A  creature  most  ideal  grows  ;         380 
And  there's  no  light  from  moon  or  sun 

Like  that  Imagination  throws  ; — 
It  is,  alas,  that  Fancy  shrinks 

Ev'n  from  a  bright  reality, 
And  turning  inly,  feels  and  thinks 

Far  heav'nlier  things  than  e'er  will  he. 
Such  was  th'  effect  of  twilight's  hour 

On  the  fair  groups  that,  round  and 
round, 
From  glade  to  grot,  from  bank  to  bow'r, 

Now    wander'd    through    this    fairy 

ground ;  390 

And  thus  did  Fancy — ^and  champagne — 

Work  on  the  sight  their  dazzling  spells, 
Till  nymphs  that  look'd,  at  noon-day, 
plain. 

Now   brighten'd,  in   the    gloom,   to 
belles; 
And  the  brief  interval  of  time, 

'Twixt  after  dinner  and  before, 
To  dowagers  brought  back  their  prime, 

And  shed  a  halo  round  two-score. 

Meanwhile,  new  pastimes  for  the  eye. 
The  ear,  the  fancy,  quick  succeed  ;  . 

And  now  along  the  waters  fly  401 

Light  gondoles,  of  Venetian  breed. 

With  knights  and  dames,  who,  calm 
reclin'd. 


Lisp  out  love>sonnets  as  thov  glide — 
Astonishing  old  Thames  to  And 
Such  doings  on  his  moral  tide. 

So  bright  was  still  that  tranquil  river, 
With   the  last  shaft  from   Daylight's 

quiver, 
That  many  a  group,  in  turn,  wore  seen 
Embarking  on  its  wave  serene  ;         410 
And,  'mong  the  rest,  in  chorus  gay, 
A  band  of  mariners,  from  th'  isles 
Of  sunny  Greece,  all  song  and  smiles, 
As  smooth  they  floated,  to  the  play 
Of  their  oar's  cadence,  sung  this  lay  : — 

TRIO 

Our  homo  is  on  the  sea,  boy, 
Our  home  is  on  the  sea ; 

When  Nature  gave 

The  ocean- wave, 
She  mark'd  it  for  the  Free.        420 
Whatever  storms  befall,  boy, 
Whatever  storms  befall. 

The  island  bark 

Is  Freedom's  ark, 
And  floats  her  safe  through  all. 

Behold  yon  sea  of  isles,  boy, 
Behold  yon  sea  of  islcv, 

Where  ev'ry  shore 

Is  sparkling  o'er 
With  Beauty  s  richcHt  smiles.     430 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claim'd,  boy, 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claim* d 

Those  ocean-nests 

Where  Valour  rests 
His  eagle  wing  untam'd. 

And  shall  the  Moslem  dare,  boy, 
And  shall  the  Moslem  dare, 
While  Grecian  hand 
Can  wield  a  brand. 
To  plant  his  Crescent  there  ?     440 
No— by  our  fathers,  no,  boy, 
No,  by  the  Cross  we  show — 
From  Maina's  rilb 
To  Thracia's  IuIIm 
All  Greece  re-echoes  *  No  !  * 
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Like   pleasant   thoughts  that  o'er  the 
mind    — 

A  minute  come,  and  go  again, 
£v'n  so,  by  snatches,  in  the  wind, 

Was  caught  and  lost  that  choral  strain, 
Now  full,  now  faint  upon  the  ear,     450 
As  the  bark  floated  far  or  near. 
At  length  when,  k)st,  the  closing  note 

Had  down  the  waters  died  along. 
Forth  from  another  fairy  boat. 

Freighted    with    music,    came    this 
song : — 

SONG 

Smoothlt  flowing  through  verdant  vales 

Gentle  river,  thy  current  runs. 
Sheltered  safe  from  winter  gales. 

Shaded  cool  from  summer  suns.      459 
Thus  our  Youth's  sweet  moments  glide, , 

Fenc'd  with  flow'ry  shelter  round  ; 
No  rude  tempest  wakes  the  tide. 

All  its  path  is  fairy  ground. 

But,  fair  river,  the  day  will  come. 
When,  woo'd  by  whisp'ring  groves  in 
vain, 
Thou' It  leave  those  banks,  thy  shaded 
home. 
To  mingle  with  the  stormy  main. 
And  thou,  sweet  Youth,  too  soon  wilt 
pass 
Into  the  world's  unshelter'd  sea. 
Where,  once  thy  wave  hath  mix'd,  alas, 
AH  hope  of  peace  is  lost  for  thee.   471 


Next  turn  we  to  the  gay  saloon 
Resplendent  as  a  summer  noon. 

Where,  'neath  a  pendent  wreath  of 
lights, 
A  Zodiac  of  flowers  and  tapers — 
(Such  as  in  Russian  ball-rooms  sheds 
Its  glory  o'er  young  dancers'  heads) — 

Quadrille  performs  her  mazy  rites. 
And   reigns   supreme   o'er   slides   and 

capers ; — 
Working  to  death  each  opera  strain,  480 

As,  with  a  foot  that  ne'er  reposes. 
She  jigs  through  sacred  and  profane. 

From    *  Maid    and  JVlagpie '    up    to 
*  Moses  ; ' — 

1  In  England  the  partition  of  tliis  opera  of 
Rossini  was  transferred  to  the  story  of  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  by  which  means  the  indecorum  of 


Wearing  out  tnneii  as  last  as  shoes. 
Till  fagg'd  Rossini  scarce  respires ; 

Till  liayerbeer  for  mercy  sues. 
And  Weber  at  her  feet  expires. 

And  now  the  set  hath  ceas'd — ^the  bows 

Of  fiddlers  taste  a  brief  repose. 

While  light  along  the  painted  iloor,  490 

Arm  within  arm,  the  coiipleB  stray. 
Talking  their  stock  of  nothings  o'er. 

Till — nothing's  left,  at  last,  to  say. 
When,  lo ! — most  opportunely  sent — 

Two  Exquisites,  a  he  and  she. 
Just    brought   from    Dandyhind,    and 
meant 

For  Fashion's  grand  Menagerie, 
Enter'd  the  room — and  scarce  were  there 
When  allflock'dround  them,  glad  tostare 
At  any  monsters,  any  where.  500 

Some  thought  them  peifeot,  to  their 

tastes ; 
While  others  hinted  that  the  waists 
(That  in  particular  ol  tiie  he  tfaing) 
Left  far  too  ample  room  -for  bnathiiig : 
Whereas,  to  meet  these  -critios*  wii^es. 

The  isthmus  there  should  be -so  small. 
That  Exquisites,  at  last,  like  fishes. 

Must  manage  not  to  breathe  afc  aJL 
The  female  {these  same  critics  said). 

Though  orthodox  from  toe  to  cdiin, 
Tet  lack'd  that  spacious  width  of  head 

To  hat  of  toadstool  mueh  akin—  512 
That  build  of  bonnet,  whose  extent 
Should,  like  a  doctrine  of  dissent. 

Puzzle  chiun^h-doors  to  let  it  in. 

However — sad  as  'twas,  no  doubt« 
That  nymph  so  smart  should  go  about* 
With  head  unconscious  of  the  place 
It  ought  to  fill  in  Infinite  Space — 
Yet  all  allow'd  that,  of  her  kiftd^        520 
A  prettier  show  'twas  hard  to  find  ; 
While  of  that  doubtful  genus,  *  dressy 

men,' 
The  male  was  thought  a  first-rate  speci- 
men. 
Such  SavanSj  too,  as  wish'd  to  trace 
The  manners,  habits,  of  this  race — 
To  know  what  rank  (if  rank  at  all) 
'Mong  reas'ning  things  to  tliein  riiould 
fall— 

fiving  such  names  as  '  Moise,*  '  Pharaon,*  ae. 
0  the  dances  selected  from  it  (as  was  done  in 
Paris)  has  been  avoided. 
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What  sort  of  ikotions  heaven  imparts 
To    high-built    heads    and    tight-lac'd 

h^irts,  529 

And  how  far  Soul,  which,  Plato  says, 
Abhors  restraint,  can  act  in  stays — 
Might  now,  if  gifted  with  discemii^. 
Find  opportunities  of  learning  : 
As  these  two  creatures — from  their  pout 
And  frown,  'twas  plain — had  just  fall*n 

out ; 
And  all  their  little  thoughts,  of  course. 
Were  stirring  in  full  fret  and  force  ; — 
like  mites,  through  microscope  espied, 
A  world  of  nothings  magnified. 

But  mild  the  vent  such  beings  seek,  540 
The  tempest  of  their  souls  to  erpeak  : 
As  Opera  swains  to  fiddles  sigh. 
To  fiddles  fight,  to  fiddles  die, 
Even  so  this  tender  couple  set 
Their  well-bred  woes  to  a  Duet. 

WALTZ  DUET  ^ 

HE 

LoKO  as  I  wa1tz*d  with  only  thee, 

Each  blissful  Wednesday  that  went  by, 
Nor  stylish  Stiilti,  nor  neat  Nugee 
Adorn'd  a  youth  so  blest  as  L 

Oh  I   ah!   aht   oh!  550 

Those    happy    days    are    gone — 
helgho ! 

SHE 

Long  as  with,  thee  I  skimm'd  the  ground, 

Nor  yet  was  scom'd  for  Lady  Jane, 
No  blither  nymph  tetotum'd  round 
To  CSoUinet's  immortal  strain. 
Oh!  ah!  &c. 

Those    happy    days    are    gone — 
heighol 

HB 

With  Lady  Jane  now  whirFd  about, 

I  know  no  bounds  of  time  or  breath ; 

And, should  the  charmer* shead  hold  out. 

My  heart  and  heels  are  hera  till  death. 

Oh  1  ah  !  &o.  c6i 

Still  round  and  round  through  life 

we'll  go. 

SHE 

To  Lord  Bitznoodle's  eldest  son, 

A    youth    renown'd    for    waistcoats 
smart, 

>  It  Is  1mrdlTiMee§8Ai7  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  Dm  is  a  ]iaix>dy  of  tlie  often*tMaeh 


I  now  have  given  (excuse  the  pun) 
A  vested  interest  in  my  heart. 
Oh!  ah!   &c. 
StiU  Tonnd  and  round  with  him 

rii  go. 

HE 

What  if,  by  fond  remembrance  led 

Again  to  wear  our  mutual  chain,   570 
For  me  thou  cut' at  Eitznoodle  dead. 
And  I  levant  from  Lady  Jane. 
Oh!  ah!   &c. 
StiU  round  and  rounda^jahi  we'U  go. 

SHE 

Though  he  the  Noodle  honours  give, 

And  thine,  dear  youth,  are  not  so  high. 
With  thee  in  endless  waltz  I'd  live, 
With  thee,  to  Weber's  Stop- Waltz, 
die! 
Oh!   ah!   &o. 

Thus  round  and  round  through  life 
we'U  go.  580 

[Exeunt  waltzing. 


Whiie  thus,  like  motes  that  dance  away 
Existence  in  a  summer  ray. 
These  gay  things,  bom  but  to  quadrillo. 
The  circle  of  their  doom  fulfil — 
(That  dancing  doom,  whose  law  decrees 

That  they  mould  li^ie,  on  the  alert  toe, 
A  life  of  ups-and^owns,  Kka  keys 

Of  Broad  wood's  in  a  Ions  concerto: — ) 
While  thus  the  fiddle's  i^U,  within,  589 

Calls  up  its  realm  of  restless  sprites, 
WithotU,  as  if  some  Mandarin 

Wereholding  there  his  Feast  of  Lights, 
Lamps  of   all  hues,   from  walks  and 

bowers. 
Broke  on  the  eye,  like  kindling  flowers, 
Till,  budding  into  light,  each  tree 
Bore  its  full  fruit  of  orilliancy. 

Here  shone  a  garden — lamps  all  o'er. 

As  though  &e  Spirits  of  the  Air 
Had  tak'n  it  in  their  heads  to  pour 

A  shower  of  summer  meteors  there; — 
While  here  a  lighted  sbrubb'ry  led    601 

To  a  small  lake  that  sleeping  lay. 
Cradled  in  foliage,  but,  o'er-head. 

Open  to  heaven's  sweet  breath  and 
ray; 

laied  and  iMtrocUed  ode  of  Horaoo,  'Donee 
gratuB  eram  tibi,*  Ac 
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Yet  not  to  sorrow's  languid  lav 
Did  she  her  lute-song  now  dfevote ; 

But  thus,  with  voice  that,  like  a  ray 
Of    southern    sunshine,    seem*d    to 

float- 
So  rich  with  climate  was  each  note — 

Caird  up  in  every  heart  a  dream        691 

Of  Italy,  with  this  soft  theme  : — 


SONG 
Oh,  where  art  thou  dreaming. 

On  land,  or  on  sea  ? 
In  my  lattice  is  gleaming 

The  watch-light  for  theo  ; 
And  this  fond  heart  is  glowing 

To  welcome  thee  home. 
And  the  night  is  fast  going, 

But  thou  art  not  come  : 

No,  thou  com'st  not ! 


700 


'Tis  the  time  when  niglit-flowers 

Should  wake  from  their  rest ; 
'Tis  the  hour  of  all  hours. 

When  the  lute  singeth  best. 
But  the  flowers  are  half  sleeping 

Till  thy  glance  they  see  ! 
And  the  hush'd  lute  is  keeping 

Its  music  for  thee. 

Yet,  thou  com'st  not ! 


710 


Scarce  had  the  last  word  left  her  lip. 
When  a  light,  boyish  form,  with  trip 
Fantastic,  up  the  green  walk  came, 
Prank'd  in  gay  vest,  to  which  the  flame 
Of  every  lamp  he  passed,  or  blue. 
Or  green,  or  crimson,  lent  its  hue  ; 
As  though  a  live  cameleon's  skin 
He  had  despoilM  to  robe  him  in. 
A  zone  he  wore  of  clatt*  ring  shells,     719 

And  from  his  lofty  cap,  where  shone 
A  peacock's  plume,  there  dangled  bells 

That  rung  as  he  came  dancing  on. 
dose  after  him,  a  page— in  dress 
And  shape,  his  miniature  express — 
An  ample  basket,  filTd  with  store 
Of  toys  and  trinkets,  laughing  bore ; 
Tin,  having  reach'd  this  venumt  seat. 
He  laid  it  at  his  master^s  feet, 
AVho,  half  in  speech  and  half  in  song, 
Channted  this  invoice  to  the  throng : — 

SONG 

Who'll  boy  ? — 'tis  Folly's  shop,  who'll 

bay  ?—  731 

We've  toys  to  suit  all  ranks  and  ages ; 


Besides  our  usual  fools'  supply. 
We've  lots  of    playthings,   too.   for 
sages. 
For  reasoners,  here's  a  juggler's  oun. 
That  fullest  seems  when    nothmg*B 
in  it; 
And  nine-pins  set,  like  systems,  up. 
To  be  knook'd  down  the  following 
minute. 
Who'll  buy  ?— 'tis  Folly's  shop, 
who'll  buy  ? 

Gay  caps  we  here  of  foolscap  make,   740 

For  bards  to  wear  in  dog-day  weather ; 
Or  bards  the  bells  alone  may  take, 

And  leave  to  wits  the  cap  and  feather. 
Teetotums  we've  for  patriots  got. 

Whocourt  the  mob  withantios  humble ; 
Like  theirs  the  patriot's  dizzy  lot, 

A  glorious  spm,  and  then — a  tumble. 
Who'll  buy,  &o.  Ac. 

Here,  wealthy  misers  to  inter,  749 

We've  shrouds  of  neat  post-obit  paper ; 
While,  for  their  heirs,  we've  quicHm^iv^ 

That,  fast  as  they  can  wish,  will  caper. 
For  aldermen  we've  dials  true, 

That  tell  no  hour  but  that  of  dinner  ; 
For  courtly  parsons  sermons  new, 

That  suit  alike  both  saint  and  ninner. 
Who'll  buy,  &o.  &c. 

No  time  we've  now  to  name  our  terms, 
But,  whatsoe'er  the  whims  that  seize 
you. 
This  oldest  of  all  mortal  Anns,  760 

Folly  and  Co.,  will  try  to  plcjafw?  you. 
Or,  should  you  wish  a  darker  hue 

Of  goods  than  toe  can  rex^ommend  you, 
Whv  then  (as  we  with  lawyers  do) 
1(0  Knavery's  shop  next  door  we'll 
send  you. 

Who'll  buy,  ke.  kc. 

While  thus  the  bliMfful  moments  roU'd, 

Moments  of  rare  and  fleeting  lijEfbt, 
That  show  themselves,  like  grains  of 
gold 

In  the  mine's  refuse,  lew  and  bright ; 
Behold  where,  opening  far  away,      771 

The  long  Conservatory's  range* 
Stripp'd  oc  the  flowers  it  wore  all  d^y. 

But  gaining  lovelier  in  exchange, 
Preaenta,  on  Hresdeo's  eontlieift  wane* 
A  supper  toeh  aa  Goda  vekf^  ^ika^^. 
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Ah  much-krv'd  Supper  ! — blithe  repast 
Of  other  times,  now  dwindling  fast, 
Since  Dinner  far  into  the  night 
Advanced  the  march  of  appetite  ;      760 
Deployed  his  never-ending  forces 
Of  various  vintage  and  three  courses, 
And,  Kke  those  Goths  who  pUy'd  the 

dickens 
With  Rome  and  all  her  sacred  chickens, 
Put  Supper  and  her  fowls  so  white. 
Legs,  wings,  and  drumsticks,  all  to  flight. 

Now  wak*d  once  more  by  wine — whose 

tide 
Is  the  true  Hippoorene,  where  glide 
The  Muse's  swans  with  happiest  wing. 
Dipping  their  bills,  before  they  sing — 
The  minstrels  of  the  table  greet        791 
The  listening  ear  with  descant  sweet : — 

SONG  AND  TRIO 

THE   LEVEE    AND    COUCHEE 

Call  the  Loves  around. 

Let  the  whispering  sound 
Of  their  wings  be  heard  alone, 

Till  soft  to  rest 

My  Lady  blest 
At  this  bright  hour  hath  gone. 

Let  Fancy's  beams 

Play  o'er  her  dreams,  800 

Till,  touch'd  with  light  all  through, 

Her  spirit  be 

Like  a  summer  sea. 
Shining  and  slumb'rinc  too. 
And,  while  thus  hush'a  she  lies. 
Let  the  whisper'd  chorus  rise — 
*  Good  evening,  good  evening,  to  our 
Lady's  bright  eyes.' 

But  the  day-beam  breaks, 

See,  our  Lady  wakes  ! 
Call  the  Loves  around  once  more, 

Like  stars  that  wait  811 

At  Morning's  gate. 
Her  first  steps  to  adore. 

Let  the  veil  of  night 

From  her  dawning  sight 
All  gently  pass  away. 

Like  mists  that  nee 

From  a  summer  sea. 
Leaving  it  full  of  day. 
And,  while  her  last  dream  flies,  Bio 
Let  the  whispered  chorus  rise— - 
f  Good  morning,  good  morning,  to  our 
Lady's  might  eyes.' 


SONG 

If  to  see  thee  be  to  love  thee* 

If  to  love  thee  be  to  prise 
Nought  of  earth  or  heav'n  above  thee. 

Nor  to  live  but  for  those  eyes  ? 
If  such  love  to  mortal  given 
Be  wrong  to  earth,  be  wrong  to  heaVn* 
'Tis  not  for  thee  the  fault  to  blame,  829 
For  from  those  eyes  the  madness  came. 
Forgive  but  thou  the  anme  of  loviiig. 

In  this  heart  more  pride  'twill  raise 
To  be  thus  wrong,  with  thee  approving, 

Than  right,  with  all  a  world  to  praise ! 

But  say,  while  light  these  soogs  resoand. 
What   means  that   bus  of   whisp'ring 

round. 
From  hp  to  lip — as  if  the  Power 
Of  Mystery,  in  this  gay  hour. 
Had  thrown  some  secret  (as  we  fimg 
Nuts  among  children)  to  that  rmg    840 
Of  rosy,  restless  lips,  to  be 
Thus  scrambled  for  so  wantonly  ? 
And,  mark  ye,  still  as  each  reveals 
The  mystic  news,  her  hearer  steals 
A  look  tow'rds  yon  enchanted  chair. 

Where,  like  the  Ladv  of  the  Masque, 
A  nymph,  as  exquisitely  fair 

As  Love  himself  for  bride  could  ask. 
Sits  blushing  deep,  as  if  aware 
Of  the  wing  d  secret  drcJing  there.   850 
Who  is  tlus  nymph  ?    and  what^  mi 
Muse, 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  odd  tilings 
That  woman's  restless  brain  pursues. 

What  mean  these  mystic  whisperings? 

Thus  runs  the  tale : — ^yon  blushing  maid, 
Who  sits  in  beauty's  light  array'd. 
While  o'er  her  leans  a  tall  young  Dervise, 
(Who  from  her  eyes,  as  aft  observe,  is 
Learning  by  heart  the  Marriage  Service,) 
Is  the  bright  heroine  of  our  song, —  860 
The  Love- wed  Psyche^  whom  so  long 
We''ve  miss'd  among  this  mortal  train, 
We  thought  her  wing'd  to  heaven  Bg^in. 

But  Ro — earth  still  demands  her  smile; 
Her  friends,  the  Gods,  must  wait  awhilt. 
And  if,  for  maid  of  heavenly  birth, 

A  young  Duke's  proffer'd  heart  and 
band 
Be  things  worth  waiting  for  on  earth. 

Both  are,  this  hour,  at  her  command. 
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To-night,  ia  yonder  half-lit  shade,    870 

For  love  concerns  express^  meant, 
The  fond  proposal  first  was  made. 

And  love  and  silence  blush'd  consent. 
Parents  and  friends  (all  here,  as  Jews,. 
Enchanters,  housemaids,   Turks,   Hin- 
doos,) 
Have  heard,  approv*d,  and  blest  the  tie ; 
And  now,  hadst  tiiou  a  poet's  eye. 
Thou  might'st  behold»  in  th*  sir,,  above 
That  brilliant  brow,  triumphant  Love, 
Holding,  as  if  to  drop  it  down  880 

Gently  upon  her  curls,  a  crown 
Of  Ducal  shape — but,,  oh,,  such  gems ! 
Pilfer' d  from  Peri  diadems,. 
And  set  in  gold  like  that  which  shines 
To  deck  the  Fairy  of  the  Mines : 
In  short,  a  crown  all  glorious — such  as 
Love  orders  when  he  makes  a  Duchess. 

But  see,  'tis  morn  in  heaven  ;  the  Sun 
Up  the  bright  orient  hath  begun 
Tc  canter  his  immortal  team ;  890 

And,  though  not  yet  arriv'd  in  sight, 


His  leader's  nostrils  send  a  steam 
Of  radiance  forth,  so  rosy  Inright 
As  makes  their  onward  path  all  light. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  if  Sol  will  be 
So  deuced  early,  so  must  we  ; 
And  when  the  day  thus  shines  outright, 
Ev'n  dearest   friends  must  bid   good 

night. 
So,  farewell,  scene  of  mirth  and  masking. 
Now  almost  a  by-gone  tale  ;  900 

Beauties,  late  in  lamp-light  basking. 
Now,  by  daylight,  dim  and  pale  ; 
Harpers,  yawning  o'er  your  harps, 
Scarcely  knowing  flats  from  sharps  ; 
Mothers  who,  while  bor'd  you  keep 
Time  by  nodding,  nod  to  sleep  ; 
Heads  of  air,  that  stood  last  night 
Crepi,  crispy,  and  upright. 
But  have  now,  alas,  one  sees,  a 
Leaning  like  the  tower  of  Pisa  ;         910 
Fare  ye  well — thus  sinks  away 

All  that's  mighty,  all  that's  bright ; 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  their  day. 
And  ev'n  a  Ball — has  but  its  night ! 


EVENINGS  IN  GREECE 

In  thus  connecting  together  a  series  of  Songs  by  a  thread  of  poetical  narrative, 
my  chief  object  has  been  to  combine  Recitation  with  Music,  so  as  to  enable 
a  greater  number  of  persons  to  join  in  the  performance,  by  enlisting,  as  readers, 
those  who  may  not  feel  willing  or  competent  to  take  a  part  as  singers. 

The  Island  of  Zea,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  was  called  by  the  ancients  Oeos,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  other  eminent  persons.  An 
account  of  its  present  state  may  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  says 
that  *  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  cultivated  of  any  of  the  Grecian  Isles ' — 
Vol.  vi.  p.  174.  T    M 


FIRST  EVENING 

*  Thb  sky  is  bright — the  breeze  is  fair. 
And  the  mainsail  flowing,   full  and 
free — 
Our  farewell  word  is  woman's  pray'r. 
And  the  hope  before  us — Liberty  ! 

Farewell,  farewell. 
To  Greece  we  give  our  shining  blades, 
And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zecus 
Maids! 

'  The  moon  is  in  the  heavens  above, 
And  the  wind  is  on  the  foaming  sea — 


Thus  shines  the  star  of  woman's  love  10 
On  the  glorious  strife  of  Liberty  ! 

Farewell,  farewell. 
To  Greece  we  give  our  shining  blades. 
And  our  hearts  to  you,  young  Zean 
Maids!' 


Thus  sung  they  from  the  bark,  that 


now 


Turn'd  to  the  sea  its  gallant  prow. 
Bearing  within  it  hearts  as  brave. 
As  e'er  sought  Freedom  o'er  the  wave ; 
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And  leaving  on  that  islet's  shore,  19 
Where  still  the  farewell  becusons  bum, 

Friends,  that  shall  many  a  day  look  o*er 
The  long,  dim  sea  for  their  return. 

Virgin  of  Heaven  !  speed  their  way — 

Oh,    speed    their    way, — the    cuosen 
flow  r 
Of  Zea's  youth,  the  hope  and  stay 

Of  parents  in  their  wintry  hour. 
The  love  of  maidens,  and  the  pride 
Of  th^  young,  happy,  blushing  bride. 
Whose  nuptial  wreath  has  not  yet  died — 
All,  all  are  in  that  precious  bark,         30 

Which  now,  alas,  no  more  is  seen — 
Though  every  eye  still  turns  to  mark 

The  moonlight  spot  where  it  had  been. 

Vainly  you  look,  ye  maidens,  sires. 

And  mothers,  your  belo v'd  are  gone ! — 
Now  may  you  quench  those  signal  fires. 
Whoso  light  they  long  look'd  back 
upon 
From   their  dark  deck — watching  the 
flame 
As  fast  it  faded  from  their  view. 
With   thoughts,    that,    but   for   manly 
shame,  40 

Had  made  them  droop  and  weep  like 
you. 
Home  to  your  chambers !  home,  and  pray 
For  the  bright  coming  of  that  day. 
When,  bless' d  by  heaven,  the  Cross  shall 

sweep 
The  Crescent  from  the  Aegean  deep. 
And  your  brave  warriors,  hastening  back 
W^ill  bring  such  glories  in  their  track. 
As  shall,  for  many  an  age  to  come, 
Shed  light  around  their  name  and  home. 

There  is  a  Fount  on  Zea's  isle,  50 

Round  which,  in  soft  luxuriance,  smile 
All  the  sweet  flowers,  of  every  kind, 

On  which  the  sun  of  Greece  looks 
down. 

Pleased  as  a  lover  on  the  crown 
His  mistress  for  her  brow  hath  twin'd. 
When  he  beholds  each  flow' ret  there. 
Himself  had  wisli'd  her  most  to  wear ; 

*  •Neriuni  Oleander.  In  Cyprus  it  retains 
its  ancient  name,  Kiiododapline,  ami  the  Cy- 
priots  adorn  their  cliurckes  with  the  flowers 
on  feast-days.'— Jou»*tui2  of  Dr,  Htbfhorpe,  Wal- 
pole's  Turkey.  *  Id. 

3  Lonieera  Capri  folium,  used  by  the  girls  of 
Patmos  for  garlands. 


Here  bloom'd  the  laurel-roee,^   whose 
wreath 

Hangs    radiant    round    the    Cypriot 
shrines. 
And  here  those  bramble-flowers,  that 
breathe  60 

Their  odour  into  Zante's  wines : —  * 
The  splendid  woodbine,  that,  at  eve. 

To  grace  their  floral  diadems. 
The  lovely  maids  of  Patmos  weave  :—  * 

And  that  fair  plant,  whose  tangled 
stems 
Shine  like  a  Nereid's  hair,*  when  spread, 
Dishevell'd,  o'er  her  azure  bed  ; — 
All  these  bright  children  of  the  clime, 
(Each  at  its  own  most  genial  time. 
The  summer,  or  the  yearns  sweet  prime,) 
Like  beautiful  earth-stars,  adorn         71 
The  Valley,  where  that  Fount  is  bom : 
While  round,  to  grace  its  cradle  green. 
Groups  of  Vclani  oaks  are  seen. 
Tow' ring  on  every  verdant  height — 
Tall,  shadowy,  in  the  evening  light. 
Like  Genii,  set  to  watch  the  birth 
Of  some  enchanted  child  of  earth — 
Fair  oaks,  that  over  Zea's  vales. 

Stand  with  their  leafy  pride  unf  urFd ; 
While  Commerce,fromhcrthousand8ail8, 

Scatters  their  fruit  throughout  the 
world !  *  82 

'Twas  here — ^as  soon  as  prayer  and  sleep 
(Those  truest  friends  to  all  who  weep) 
Had  lighten' d  every  heart,  and  made 
Ev'  n  sorrow  wear  a  softer  shade — 
'Twas  here,  in  this  secluded  spot. 

Amid  whose  breathings  cal  m  and  sweet 
Grief  might  be  sooth' d,  if  not  forgot. 

The  Zean  nymphs  resolv'd  to  meet  90 
Each  evening  now,  by  the  same  light 
That  saw  their  farewell  tears  that  night ; 
And  try,  if  sound  of  lute  and  song. 

If    wand' ring    'mid    the    moonlight 
flowers 
In  various  talk,  could  charm  along 

With  hghter  step,  the  ling' ring  hours, 
Till  tidings  of  that  Bark  should  come. 
Or  Victory  waft  their  warriors  home ! 

*  Cuscuta  europaea.  'From  the  twisting 
and  twining  of  the  stems,  it  is  couipared  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  dishevelled  hair  ol  tlie 
Nereids.— Walpole's  Turkey. 

'  *  Tlio  produce  of  the  island  In  these  acorns 
alone  amounts  annually  to  fifteen  tbouband 
quintals.*— Clarke's  Travels. 
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When  first  they  met — the  wonted  smile 
Of  greeting  having  gleam'd  awhile^ —  loo 
'Twould  touch  ev  n  Moslem  heart  to  see 
The  sadness  that  came  suddenly 
O'er  their  young  brows,  when  they  look'd 

round 
Upon  that  bright,  enchanted  ground  ; 
And  thought,  how  many  a  time,  with 
those 
Who  now  were  gone  to  the  rude  wars 
They  there  had  met,  at  evening's  close. 
And  danc'd  till  morn  outshone  the 
stars !  io8 

But  seldom  long  doth  hang  th'  eclipse 

Of  sorrow  o'er  such  youthful  breasts — 
The  breath  from  her  own  blushing  lips. 

That  on  the  maiden's  mirror  rests. 
Not  swifter,  lighter  from  the  glass. 
Than  sadness  from  her  brow  doth  pass. 
Soon  did  they  now,  as  round  the  Well 

They  sat,  beneath  the  rising  moon — 
And  some,  with  voice  of  awe,  would  tell 
Of  midnight  fays,  and  nymphs  who  dwell 

In  holy  founts — while  some  would  tune 
Their  idle  lutes,  that  now  had  lain,    1 20 
For  days,  without  a  single  strain  ; — 
And  others,  from  the  rest  apart. 
With  laugh  that  told  the  lighten'd  heart. 
Sat,  whisp'ring  in  each  other's  ear 
Secrets,  that  all  in  turn  would  hear  ; — 
Soon  did  they  find  this  thoughtless  play 
So  swiftly  steal  their  griefs  away. 

That  many  a  nym]^,  though  pleas' d 
the  while, 

Reproach'd  her  own  forgetful  smile, 
And  sigh'd  to  think  she  could  be  gay.  1 30 

Among  these  maidens  there  was  one, 
Who  to  Leucadia  *  late  had  been — 
Had  stood,  beneath  the  evening  sun. 

On  its  white  tow' ring  cliffs,  and  seen 
The  very  spot  where  Sappho  sung 
Her  swan-like  music,  ere  she  sprung 
(Still  holding,  in  that  fearful  leap. 
By  her  lov'd  lyre,)  into  the  deep, 
And  dying  quench'd  the  fatal  fire, 
At  once,  of  both  her  heart  and  lyre.   140 

'  Now  Santa  Maura— the  island,  from  whose 
cliffs  Sappho  leaped  into  the  sea. 

*  *  Tlic  precipice,  which  is  fearfully  dizzy,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  fcui  from  the 
water,  which  is  of  a  profound  depth,  as  appears 
from  the  dark-blue  colour  and  the  eddy  that 
plavs  round  the  pointed  and  projecting  rocks.' 
— GoodisBon's  Ionian  IsUs, 


Mutely  they  list-en'd  all — and  well 
Did  the  young  travell'd  maiden  tell 
Of  the  dread  height  to  which  that  steep 
Beetles  above  the  eddying  deep —  * 
Of  the  lone  sea-birds,  wheeling  round 
The  dizzv  edge  with  mournful  sound — 
And  of  tnose  scented  lilies  *  found 
Still  blooming  on  that  fearful  place — 
As  if  call'd  up  by  Love,  to  grace       149 
Th'  immortal  spot,  o'er  which  the  last 
Bright  footsteps  of  his  martyr  pass'd  ! 

While  fresh  te  ev'ry  listener's  thought 
These  legends  of  leucadia  brought 
All  that  of  Sappho's  hapless  flame 
Is  kept  alive,  still  watch'd  by  Fame — 
The  maiden,  tuning  her  soft  lute. 
While  all  the  rest  stood  round  her,  mute. 
Thus  sketch'd  the  languish  men  t  of  soul. 
That  o'er  the  tender  Lesbian  stole  ; 
And,  in  a  voice,  whose  thrilling  tone  1 60 
Fancy  might  deem  the  Lesbian's  own. 
One  of  those  fervid  fragments  gave. 

Which  still, — like  sparkles  of  Greek 
Fire, 
Undying,  ev'n  beneath  the  wave, — 

Burn  on   through  Time,   and  ne'er 
expire. 

SONG 

As  o'er  her  loom  the  Lesbian  Maid 
In  love-sick  languor  hung  her  head. 

Unknowing  where  her  fingers  stray'd. 
She  weeping  turn'd  away,  and  said, 

*  Oh,  my  sweet  Mother — 'tis  in  vain — 

I  cannot  weave,  as  once  I  wove  — 
So  wilder'd  is  my  heart  and  brain     172 
With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love  ! '  * 

Again  the  web  she  tried  to  trace. 
But    tears    fell    o'er    each    tangled 
thread ; 

While,  looking  in  her  mother's  face. 
Who  watchful  o'er  her  lean'd,  she  said 

*  Oh,  my  sweet  Mother — 'tis  in  vain — 

I  cannot  weave,  as  once  I  wove — 
So  wilder'd  is  my  heart  and  brain     180 
With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love  ! ' 


'  Sec  Mr.  Goodisson's  veiy  interesting  de- 
scription of  all  these  ciivumstanccs. 

*  I  have  attempted,  in  these  four  lines,  to 
give  some  idea  of  that  beautiful  fragment  of 
Sappho,  beginning  FAiMccia  tiarrp^  which  repre- 
sents so  truly  (as  Wart  on  remarks)  *  the  languor 
and  listlessuess  of  a  person  deeply  in  love/ 
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A  silence  {(^low*d  this  sweet  air. 

As  each  in  tender  musing  stood. 
Thinking,  with  UpA  that  mor'd  in  pra3r'r, 

Of  Sappho  and  that  f earfnl  flood  : 
While  some,  who  ne*er  till  now  had 
known 

How   much  their  hearts  resemUed 
hers. 
Felt  as  they  made  her  griefs  their  own. 

That  they,  too,  were  I^ve*a  worshippers. 

At  length  a  murmur,  all  but  mute,    190 
So  faint  it  was,  eame  from  the  lute 
Of  a  young  melancholy  maid. 
Whose  6nger8,  all  uncertain  play'd 
From  chord  to  chord,  as  if  in  ohaae 

Of  some  lost  melody,  come  strain 
Of  other  times,  whose  faded  trace 

She  sought  among  those  chords  again. 
Slowly  the  half-forgotten  theme 

(Though  born  in  feelings  ne'er  forgot) 
Came  to  her  memory — as  a  beam     200 

Falls  broken  o'er  some  shaded  spot ; — 
And  while  her  lute*s  sad  symphony 

Fiird  up  each  sighing  pause  between  ; 
And  Love  himself  might  weep  to  see 

What  ruin  comes  where  ho  hath  been 
As  withered  still  the  grass  is  found 
Where  fays  have  dancM  their  merry 

round — 
Thus  simply  to  the  Ifst'ning  throng 
She  breath'd  her  melancholy  song : — 

SONG 

Wbepino  for  thee,  my  love,  through  the 

long  day,  210 

Lonely  and  wearily  life  wears  away. 
Weeping  for  thee,  my  love,  through  the 

loug  night — 
No  rest  in  darkness,  no  joy  in  light ! 
Nought  left  but  Memory,  whose  dreary 

tread 
Sounds  through  this  ruin*d  heart,  where 

all  lies  dead — 
Wakening  the  echoes  of  joy  long  fled  I 


Of  many  a  stanza,  this  alone 
Had  scaped  oblivion — like  the  one 
Stray  fragment  of  a  wreck,  which  thrown, 

>  Tills  word  is  defrauded  Itere,  I  suspect,  of 
a  syllable ;  Dr.  Clarke,  if  1  recoUeet  right,  makes 
it 'Balalaika.' 

'  '  I  saw  above  thirty  parties  engaged  in 


With  the  lost  vessel's  name,  ashore,  320 
TeUs  who  they  were  that  Uto  bo  more. 

When  thus  the  heart  is  in  a  vein 

Of  tender  thou(j;ht,  the  simplest  strain 

Can  touch  it  with  peculiar  power. 

As  when  the  air  is  warm»  the  aoent 
Of  the  most  wild  and  rustic  flowei 

Can  fill  the  whole  rich  element-^ 
And,  in  such  moods^  the  homeliest  tone 
That's  linkM  with  feelings,  oooe  our 

own — 
With  friends  or  joys  gone  by — will  be 
Worth  choira  of  loftiest  harmony  I    231 

But  some  there  were»  among  the  group 

Of  damsels  there*  too  light  of  heart 
To  let  their  spirits  longer  aroop» 

Ev*n  under  music's  melting  «rt ;. 
And  one  upspringing,  with  a  bounda 
From  a  low   bank  of  flowerst   looked 

round 
With  eyes  that,  though  so  full  of  ligM» 

Had  still  a  trembling  tear  within ; 
And,  while  her  Angers,  in  swilt  flighty  240 

Flew  o'er  a  fairy  mandolin. 
Thus  sung  the  song  her  lover  late 

Had  sung  to  her — the  eve  before 

That  joyous  night,  when,  as.  of  yore, 
All  Zea  met,  to  celebrate 

The  Feast  of  May,  on  the  sea-shore. 

SONG 

When  the  Balaika  ^ 

Is  heard  o'er  the  sea, 
I'll  dance  the  Romaika 

By  moonlight  with  thee.      250 
If  waves  then,  advancing. 

Should  steal  on  our  pray. 
Thy  white  feet,  in  dancing 

Shall  chase  them  away.* 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  (^er  the  sea. 
Thou' It  dance  the  Romaika, 

My  own  love,  with  me. 

Then,,  at  the  closing 

Of  each  merry  lay. 
How  sweet  'tia,  reposing. 

Beneath  the  night  ray ! 

dancing  the  Romaika  upon  tlie  sawl ;  in 
of  those  groups,  the  girl  who  led  them 
the  retreating  wave.^^Dooghe  en  tk4 
Oreeks, 
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Or  if,  declining. 

The  moon  leave  the  skies. 
We'll  talk  by  the  shining 

Of  each  other's  eyes. 

Oh  then,  how  featly 

The  dance  we'll  renew. 
Treading  so  fleetly 

Its  light  mazes  through  :  ^       270 
Till  stars,  looking  o'er  us 

From  heaven's  high  bow'rs. 
Would  change  their  bright  chorus 

For  one  dance  of  ours 
When  the  Balaika 

Is  heard  o'er  the  sea. 
Thou' It  dance  the  Romaika, 

My  own  love,  with  me. 

How  changingly  for  ever  veers 
The  heart  of  youth,  'twixt  smiles  and 
tears !  280 

Ev'n  as  in  April,  the  light  vane 
Now  points  to  sunshine,  now  to  rain. 
Instant  this  lively  lay  dispell' d 

The  shadow  from  each  blooming  brow 
And  Dancing,  joyous  Dancing,  held 

Full  empire  o'er  each  fancy  now. 

But  say — lokal  shall  the  measure  be  ? 

*  Shall  we  the  old  Romaika  tread, 
(Some  eager  ask'd)  an  anciently 

*Twa8  by  the  maids  of  Delos  led,   290 
When,  slow  at  first,  then  circling  fast. 
As  the  gay  spirits  rose — at  last. 
With  hand  in  hand,  like  links,  enlock'd. 

Through  the  lightairtheyseem'dto  flit 
In  labyrinthine  maze,  that  mock'd 

The  daziled  eye  that  follow'd  it  ?  ' 
Some     caird     aloud     *  the     Fountain 
Dance ! ' — 

While  one  young,  dark-ey'd  Amazon, 
Whosestep  wasair-like,and  whose  glance 

Flash' d,  like  a  sabre  in  the  sun,     300 
Sportively  said,  *  Shame  on  these  soft 
And  languid  strains  we  hear  so  oft. 

I  '  In  dancing  the  Romaika  (says  Mr.  Douglas) 
tliey  b^in  in  slow  and  solemn  step  till  tliey 
have  gained  the  time,  but  by  dcgi-ccs  tlic  aii* 
becomes  mora  sprightly;  the  conductress  of 
the  dance  sometimes  setting  to  her  paitncr, 
sometimes  darting  bcfora  the  rest,  and  leading 
them  through  the  most  itipid  revolutions ; 
sometimes  cix>ssing  under  the  iiands,  which  arc 
held  lip  to  let  her  pass,  and  giving  as  much 
liveliness  and  intricacy  as  she  can  to  the  figures, 
into  which  slie  conducts  her  companions,  while 
their  business  is  to  follow  her  in  all  her  move- 


Daughters  of  Freedom  !   have  not  we 

Learn'd  from  our  lovers  and  our  sires 
The  Dance  of  Greece,  while  Greece  was 
free — 
That  Dance,  where  neither  flutes  nor 
lyres. 
But  sword  and  shield  clash  on  the  ear 
A  music  tyrants  quake  to  hear  ?  * 
Heroines  of  Zea,  arm  with  me. 
And  dance  the  dance  of  Victory  ! '    310 

Thus  saying,  she,  with  playful  grace, 
Loos'd  the  wide  hat,  that  o'er  her  face 
(From  Anatolia  *  came  the  maid) 

Hung,  shadowing  each  sunny  charm  ; 
And,  with  a  fair  young  armourer's  aid. 

Fixing  it  on  her  rounded  arm, 
A  mimic  shield  with  pride  display' d  ; 
Then,  springing  tow  rds  a  grove  that 
spread 

Its  canopy  of  foliage  near,  319 

Pluck'd  of!  a  lance-like  twig,  and  said, 
*  To  arms,  to  arras  ! '  while  o'er  her  head 

She  wav'd  the  light  branch,  as  a  spear. 

Promptly  the  laughing  maidens  all 
Obey'd  their  Chiefs  heroic  call ; — 
Round  the  shield-arm  of  each  was  tied 

Hat,  turban,  shawl,  as  chance  might  be; 

The  grove,  their  verdant  armoury. 
Falchion  and  lance  *  alike  supplied  ; 

And  as  their  glossy  locks,  let  free. 

Fell  down  their  shoulders  carelessly. 
You  might  have  dream'd  you  saw  a 
throng  331 

Of  youthful  Thyads,  by  the  beam 
Of  a  May  moon,  bounding  along 

Peneus'  silver-eddied  •  stream  ! 

And  now  thej'  stepp'd,  with  measur'd 
tread. 
Martially,  o'er  the  shining  fleld  ; 
Now,  to  the  mimic  combat  led 
(A  heroine  at  each  squadron's  head). 
Struck  lance  to  lance  and  sword  to 
shield : 

ments,  without  breaking  the  chain,  or  losing 
the  measure.* 

»  For  a  description  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dance,  sec 
Do  Guvs,  &c.— It  ap|)ears  fi-om  Apuleius  (lib.  x) 
that  this  war-dance  was,  among  the  ancients, 
sometimes  )x;ifonncd  by  females. 

'  See  the  costume  of  the  Greek  women  of 
Natolia  in  Castellan's  Mfturs  des  Oihomans. 

*  The  swoixl  was  the  weapon  chiefly  used  in 
this  dance. 

»  Homer,  II.  ii.  753. 
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While  still,  through  every  varying  feat» 
Their  voices,  hoard  in  contrast  sweet  341 
With  some,  ot  deep  but  soften'd  sound. 
From  lips  of  aged  sires  around, 
Who  smiling  watched  their  children's 

play- 
Thus  sung  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  lay  : — 

SONG 

*  Raise  the  buckler — poise  the  lance — 
Now   here— now   there — retreat — ad- 
vance I ' 

Such  were  the  sounds,  to  which  the 
warrior  boy 
DancM  in  those  happy  days,  when 
Greece  was  free ; 
When  Sparta's  youth,  ev'n  in  the  hour 
of  joy,  350 

Thus  train' d  their  steps  to  war  and 
victory. 

*  Raise  the  buckler — poise  the  lance — 
Now     here — now     there — ^retreat — ad- 
vance !  * 

Such  was  the  Spartan  warriors'  dance. 

*  Grasp  the  falchion — gird  the  shield — 
Attack — defend — do  all,  but  yield.' 

Thus   did    thy   sons,    oh    Greece,   one 
glorious  night. 
Dance  by  a  moon  like  this,  till  o'er  the 
sea 
That   morning  dawn'd   by  whose  im- 
mortal light  359 
They  nobly  died  for  thee  and  liberty !  * 

*  Raise  the  buckler — poise  the  lance — 
Now     here — now     there — retreat — ad- 
vance !  * 

Such  was  the  Spartan  heroes'  dance. 


Scarce   had   they   clos'd    this    martial 

lay 
When,  flinging  their  light  spears  away, 
The  combatants,  in  broken  ranks. 

All  breathless  from  the  war-field  fly ; 
And  down,  upon  the  velvet  banks 

And  flow'ry  slopes,  exhausted  lie^ 
Like  rosy  huntresses  of  Thrace,         370 
Resting  at  sunset  from  the  chase. 

*  Fond  girls  ! '  an  aged  Zean  said — 
One  who,  himself,  had  fought  and  bled, 

'  It  is  said  that  Leonidas  and  Lis  compuniona 
employed  themselves,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 


And  now,  with  feelings,  half  delighi. 
Half  sadness,  watch'  d  theirmimia  fight — 
*  Fond  maids  1  who  thus  with.  War  can 

jest — 
Like  Love,  in  Mars'a  helmet  drest* 
When,  in  his  childish  innocence. 

Pleased  with  the  shade  that  helmet 
flings. 
He  thinks  not  of  the  blood,  that  thence 

Is  dropping  o'er  his  snowy  wines.  381 
Ay — true  it  is,  young  patriot  maida. 

If  Honour's  arm  still  won  the  ftray, 
If  luck  but  shone  on  righteous  blades. 

War  were  a  game  for  gods  to  play  1 
But,  no,  alas  ! — hear  one,  who  weU 

Hath   track'd   the   fortunes    f^  the 
brave — 
Hear  me,  in  mournful  ditty,  tell 

What     glory    waits     the     patriot's 
grave : ' — 

SONG 

As  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day,       590 
A  vanquish'd  Chief  expiring  lay. 
Upon  the  sands,  with  brok^  sword, 

He  trac'd  his  f  arew^  to  the  Free ; 
And,  there,  the  last  unfinish'd  word 

He  dying  wrote  was  *  Liberty  !  * 

At  night  a  Sea-bird  shriek'd  the  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  Freedom  fell ; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evemng  came. 

Were  cover'd  by  the  sounding  sea ; — 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  naaie     400 

0^  him  who  dies  for  Liberty  I 

That  tribute  of  subdued  applause 
A  charm' d,  but  timid,  audienee  p»y0> 

That  murmur,  which  a  minstrel  draws 
From  hearts,  that  feel,  hot  f^r  to 
praise. 

Follow' d  this  song,  and  left  a  paiee 

Of  silence  after  it,  that  hung 

Like  a  fix'd  spoil  on  every  tongue. 

At  length,  a  low  and  tremukyus  soond 
Was  heard  from  midst  a  group,  that 
round  410 

A  bashful  maiden  stood,  to  hide 
Her  blushes,  while  the  lute  she  tried — 
Like  roses,  gath'ring  round  to  veil 
The  song  of  some  young  nightingale, 

in  music  and  the  gymnastic  exei^tsee  of  their 
country. 
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WhosetrembUng  notes  stealout  betweea 
The  clustered  leaves,  herself  UDseen. 
And,  while  that  voice,  in  tones  that 
more 
Through  feeling  than  through  weak- 
ness err'd. 
Game,  with  a  stronger  sweetness,  o*er 
Th'    attentive  ear,   this  strain   was 
heard : —  420 

SONG 

I  SAW,  from  yonder  silent  cave,^ 

Two  Fountains  running,  side  by  side. 
The  one  was  Memory's  limpid  wave, 

The  other  cold  Oblivion's  tide. 
'  Oh  Love ! '  said  I,  in  thoughtless  mood. 

As  deep  I  drank  of  Lethe's  stream, 
'  Be  all  my  sorrows  in  this  flood 

Forgotten  like  a  vanished  dream  t ' 

But  who  could  bear  that  gloomy  blank. 

Where  joy  was  lost  as  well  as  pain  ? 
Quickly  of  Mem'ry^s  fount  I  drank,  431 

And  brought  the  past  all  back  again  ; 
And  said,  *  Oh  Love !  whatever  my  lot. 

Still  k^  this  soul  to  thee  be  true^- 
Batber  than  have  one  bliss  forgot. 

Be  all  my  pains  remembered  too  i  * 


The  group  that  stood  around,  to  shade 
The  blushes  of  that  bashful  maid. 
Had,  by  degrees,  as  came  the  lay 
More  strongly  forth,  retired  away,     440 
Like  a  fair  shelL  whose  valves  divide. 
To  show  the  fairer  pearl  inside  : 
For  such  she  was — a  creature,  bright 

And  delicate  as  those  day-flow' rs. 
Which,  while  they  last,  make  up,  in 
light 

And  sweetness,  what  they  want  in 
hours. 

So  rich  upon  the  ear  had  grown 
Her  voice's  melody — its  tone 
Gathering  new  courage,  as  it  found 
An  echo  in  each  bosom  round —        450 
That,  ere  the  nymph,  with  downcast  eye 
Still  on  the  chords,  her  lute  laid  by, 
*  Another  Song,'  all  lips  exclaim' d], 
Andeaohaome  matchless  fav' rite  nam' d; 

*  '  Thlsmoming  wc  paid  our  risit  to  the  Cave 
•f  TroT^omns,  and  tne  FouiiUins  of  Memory 
snd  ObHvton,  just  inion  the  water  of  Hercyna, 
wliffli  flows  through  Btiipendous  rocks. '^-^ 
Will iiuns's  2VaM/f  m  OruH. 

*  Tliis  superstitious  custom  of  the  Thessalians 


While  blushing,  as  her.  fingers  ran 
O'er  the  sweet  chords,  she  thus  began  : — 

SONG 

Oh,  Memory,  how  coldly 

Thou  paintest  joy  gone  by  : 
Like  rainbows,  thy  pictures 

But  mournfully  shine  and  die.   460 
Or,  if  some  tints  thou  keepest. 

That  former  days  recall. 
As  o'er  each  line  thou  weejpest. 

Thy  tears  efface  them  aJl. 

But,  Memory,  too  truly 

Thou  paintest  grief  that's  past ; 
Joy's  colours  are  fleeting. 

But  those  of  Sorrow  last. 
And,  while  thou  bring* st  before  us 

Dark  pictures  of  past  ill,  470 

Life's  evening,  closing  o'er  us. 

But  makes  them  darker  still. 


So  went  the  moonlight  hours  along. 
In  this  sweet  glade  ;  and  so,  with  song 
And  witching  sounds — not  such  as  they, 

The  cymbalists  c^  Ossa,  play'd. 
To  chase  the  moon's  eclipse  away,* 

But  soft  and  holy — did  each  maid 
Lighten  her  heart's  eclipse  awhile. 
And  win  back  Sorrow  to  a  smile.      480 

Not  far  from  this  secluded  place. 

On  the  sea-shore  a  ruin  sitood ; — 
A  relic  of  th'  estinguish'd  race. 

Who  once  look'd  o'er  that  foamy  flood 
When  fair  loulis,'  by  the  light 
Of  golden  sunset,  on  the  sight 

Of  mariners  who  sail'd  that  sea. 
Rose,  like  a  city  of  chrysolite, 

Call'd  from  the  wave  by  witchery. 
This  ruin — now  by  barb'rous  hands  490 

Debas'd  into  a  motley  shed. 
Where  the  once  splendid  column  stands 

Inverted  on  its  leafy  head — 
Form'd,  as  they  tell,  in  times  of  old, 

The  dwelling  of  that  bard,  whose  lay 
Could  melt  to  tears  the  stern  and  cold. 

And   sadden,  'mid  their  mirth,  the 

gay- 
exists  also,  as  Pietro  della  Vallo  telis  us,  among 
the  Pei-^ans. 

»  An  ancient  city  of  Zea,  the  walls  of  which 
were  of  marble.  Its  reaiains  (says  Clarke) 
'extend  from  the  shore,  quite  into  a  valley 
watered  hy  tlie  streams  of  a  fountain,  whence 
loulis  received  its  name.* 
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Simonides,*  whose  fame,  through  years 
And  ages  past,  still  bright  appears — 
Like  Hesperus,  a  star  of  tears  !  500 

'Twas  hither  now — to  catch  a  view 

Of  the  white  waters,  as  they  play'd 
Silently  in  the  light — a  few 

Of  the  more  restless  damsels  stray' d  ; 
And  some  would  linger  'mid  the  scent 

Of  hanging  foliage,  that  perfum'd 
The  ruin'd  walls  ;  while  others  went. 
Culling  whatever  flow' ret  bloom' d 
In  the  lone  leafv  space  between,        509 
Where  gilded  chambers  once  had  been  ; 
Or,  turning  sadly  to  the  sea. 

Sent  o'er  the  wave  a  sigh  unblest 
To  some  brave  champion  of  the  Free — 
Thinking,  alas,  how  cold  might  be. 

At  that  still  hour,  his  place  of  rest ! 

Meanwhile  there  came  a  sound  of  song 
From  the  dark  ruins — a  faint  strain. 

As  if  some  echo,  that  among 

Those    minstrel    halls    had    slumber'd 
long. 
Were  murm'ring  into  life  again.     520 

But,   no — the  nymphs  knew   well  the 
tone — 

A  maiden  of  their  train,  who  lov'd, 
Like  the  night-bird,  to  sing  alone. 

Had  deep  into  those  ruins  rov'd. 
And  there,  all  other  thoughts  forgot. 

Was  warbling  o'er,  in  lone  delight, 
A  lay  that,  on  that  very  spot. 

Her  lover  sung  one  moonlight  night: — 


SONG 

Ah  !    where  are  they,   who  heard,  in 

former  hours. 
The  voice  of  Song  in  these  neglected 

bow'rs  ?  530 

They  are  gone — all  gone  ! 


'  Zca  wjxs  the  birthplace  of  this  poet,  whose 
verses  are  by  Cntiilhis  called  'teare.' 

"  Tliesc  'Songs  of  tlic  Well,'  as  they  Vfcro 
called  among  the  ancients,  still  exist  in  Greece. 
Dc  Guy  tells  lis  that  lie  has  seen  'the  ^oung 
women  in  Prince's  Island,  assembled  in  the 
evening  at  a  public  well,  suddenly  strike  up  a 
dance,  while  others  sung  in  coneeil;  to  them.' 

^  *  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Syi-a,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  may  be  considered  as  the  woi'shippcrs 
of  water.     The  old  fountain,  at   which   the 


The  youth,  who  told  his  pain  in  such 

sweet  tone. 
That  all,  who  heard  him,  wish'd  his  pain 

their  own — 
He  is  gone — he  is  gone  ! 

And  she,  who,  while  he  sung,  sat  list'ning 

And  thought,  to  strains  like  those  'twere 
sweet  to  die — 
She  is  gone — ^she  too  is  gone  ! 

'Tis  thus, in  future  hours, some  bard  will 

say 
Of  her,  who  hears,  and  him,  who  sings 

this  lay—  539 

They  are  gone — they  both  are  gone! 


The  moon  was  now,  from  Heaven's  steep 

Bending  to  dip  her  silv'ry  urn 
Into  the  bright  and  silent  deep — 

And  the  youngnymphs,  on  their  return 
From  those  romantic  ruins,  found 
Their  other  playmates,  rang'd  around 
The  sacred  Spring,  prepar'd  to  tune 
Their  parting  hymn,*  ere  sunk  the  moon. 
To  that  fair  Fountain,  by  whose  stream 
Their  hearts  had  formd  so   many  a 
dream.  550 

Who  has  not  read  the  tales,  that  tell 
Of  old  Eleusis'  sacred  Well, 
Or  heard  what  legend-songs  recount 
Of  Syra,  and  its  holy  Fount,* 
Gushing,  at  once,  from  the  hard  rock 

Into  the  laps  of  living  flowers — 
Where  village  maidens  lov'd  to  flock. 

On  summer-nights,  and,like  the  hours, 
Link'd  in  harmonious  dance  and  song. 
Charm' d  the  unconscious  night  along ; 
While  holy  pilgrims,  on  their  way     561 

To  Delos'  isle,  stood  looking  on. 
Enchanted  with  a  scene  so  gay. 

Nor  sought  their  boats,  till  morning 
shone  ? 


nymphs  of  the  island  assembled  in  tlie  earliest 
ages,  exists  in  its  original  state ;  tlio  same 
rendezvous  as  it  was  foimerly,  whether  of  love 
and  gallantly,  or  of  gossiping  and  tale-telling. 
It  is  near  to  the  town,  and  the  most  limpid 
water  gushes  continually  from  the  aoHd  ixx^k. 
It  is  rc^rded  by  the  inhabit-antswith  a  degree 
of  religious  veneration  ;  and  they  pi'^serve  a 
tradition,  tliat  the  pilgrims  of  old  time,  in  tlieir 
way  to  Delos,  resortea  hither  for  puriticntion.* 
—Clarke. 
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the  aceae  tlis  IotcIj  ^bde 
And  its  lair  iwinalrs  now  displaj'd. 
As  nwBd  the  Foiml,  in  finked  ring» 

Thcj  wokU  in  cndencc  sknr  and  fight. 
And  tlM  to  that  enchanted  Sprinf  569 

Warbled  their  FareweUforthenigtit  :— 

SONG 

HiBE»  while  the  nKxmfight  dim 
Falb  on  that  mossy  brim. 
Sing  we  oar  Fountain  Hymn, 

Maidens  ol  Zea! 
Nothing  hot  Music*8  strain. 
When  Lovers  part  in  pain. 
Soothes,  till  they  meet  again. 

Oh,  Maids  of  Zea  ! 

Bright  Fount,  so  clear  and  cold. 
Round  which  the  nymphs  of  old  5S0 
Stood,  with  their  jocks  of  gold. 

Fountain  of  Zea ! 
Not  even  Castaly, 
Fam*d  though  its  streamlet  be. 
Murmurs  or  shines  like  thee. 

Oh,  Fount  of  Zea  ! 

Thou,  while  our  hymn  we  sing. 
Thy  silver  voice  shall  bring. 
Answering,  answering. 

Sweet  Fount  of  Zea  !  590 

For,  of  all  rills  that  run, 
Soarkling  by  moon  or  sun, 
Tnou  art  the  fairest  one. 

Bright  Fount  of  Zea  ! 

Now,  by  those  stars  that  glance 
Over  heaven's  still  expanse. 
Weave  we  our  mirthful  dance. 

Daughters  of  Zea ! 
Such  as,  in  former  days, 
DancM  they,  by  Dian's  rays,      600 
Where  the  Eurotas  strays,^ 

Oh,  Maids  of  Zea  ! 

But  when  to  merry  feet 
Hearts  with  no  echo  beat. 
Say,  can  the  dance  be  sweet  ? 

Maidens  of  Zea ! 
No,  nought  but  Music's  strain. 
When  lovers  part  in  pain. 
Soothes,  till  they  meet  again, 

Oh,  J^Iaids  of  Zea  !  6x0 

>  '  Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per Juga Cynthi 
Exorcet  Diana  choros.'— Virgil. 


SECOND  EVENING 

SONG 

Whsx  evening  shades  are  falUog 

O'er  Ocean'^s  sunny  sleeps. 
Toni%rtms*  heart  recalfing 

netr  home  beyond  the  deep ; 
When,  rest  o*er  all  descending* 

The  shores  with  gladness  smi)e» 
And  hites,  their  echoes  blending. 

Are  heard  from  isle  to  isle. 
Then,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,* 

We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee !  10 

The  noon-day  tempest  over. 

Now  Ocean  toils  no  more. 
And  wings  of  hakyoos  hover. 

Where  all  was  strife  before. 
Oh  thus  may  fife,  in  closing 

Its  short  tempestuous  day. 
Beneath  heaven  s  smile  reposing. 

Shine  all  its  storms  away  : 
Thus,  Mary,  SUr  of  the  Sea, 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee  I  20 

On  Helle*s  sea  the  light  grew  dim. 
As  the  last  sounds  ofthat  sweet  hymn 

Floated  along  its  azure  tide- 
Floated  in  ligh^  as  if  the  lav 
Had  mix*d  with  sunset's  fading  ray. 

And  light  and  song  together  died. 
So    soft    through    evening*s    air    had 

breath'd 
That  choir  of  youthful  voice,  wreathed 
In  many*linkcd  harmony. 
That  boats,  then  hurrying  o*er  the  sea. 
Paus'd,  when   they  reach'd  this  fairy 
shore,  3 1 

And  lingered  till  the  strain  was  o*or. 

Of  those  young  maids  who've  met  to 
fleet 
In  song  anddanocthis  evening's  hours. 
Far  happier  now  the  bosoms  beat. 
Than  when  they  last  adornM  these 
bowers ; 
For  tidings  of  glad  sound  had  oomo, 

At  break  of  day.  from  the  far  isles — • 
Tidings  litco  breath  of  life  to  some — 
That  Zea*8  sons  would  soon  wing  homo, 
Crown'd  with  the  light  of  Vict'ry's 
smiles  41 

>  One  of  the  titles  of  ilie  Virgin  :— '  Maria 
illuminatriz,  slvo  Stella  Marl».'— Ividor. 
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To  meet  that  brightest  of  all  meeds 

That  wait  <m  high,  heroic  deeds. 

When  gentle  eyes  that  scarce,  for  tears. 

Could    trace    the    warrior's    parting 
track, 
Shall,  like  a  misty  mom  that  clears. 
When  the  long-aosent  san  appears. 

Shine  out,  all  bliss,  to  hail  him  back. 

How  fickle  still  the  youthful  breast ! — 
More  fond  of  change  than  a  young 
moon,  50 

No  joy  so  new  was  e'er  possess' d 

But  Youth  would  leave  for  newer  soon. 
These  Zean  nymphs,  though  bright  the 
spot, 
Where  first  they  held  their  evening 

play. 

As  ever  fell  to  fairy's  lot 

To  wanton  o'er  by  midnight's  ray. 
Had  now  exchang'd  that  shelter'd  scene 

For  a  wide  glade  beside  the  sea — 
A  lawn,  whose  soft  expanse  of  green 

Turn'd  to  the  west  sun  smilingly,    60 
As  though,  in  conscious  beauty  bright. 
It  joy'd  to  give  him  light  for  light. 

And  ne'er  did  evening  more  serene 
Look  down  from  heav  n  on  lovelier  scene 
Calm  lay  the  flood  around,  while  fleet. 

O'er  the  blue  shining  element, 
Light  barks,  as  if  with  fairy  feet 

That  stirr'd  not  the  hush'd  waters, 
went ; 
Some  that,  ere  rosy  eve  fell  o'er 

The  blushing  wave,  with  mainsail  free. 
Had  put  forth  from  the  Attic  shore,   7 1 

Or  the  near  Isle  of  Ebony  ; — 
Some,  Hydriot  barks,  that  deep  in  caves 

Beneath  Colonna's  pillar' d  cliffs. 
Had  all  day  lurk'd,  and  o'er  the  waves 

Now  shot  their  long  and  dart-like 
skiffs. 
Woe  to  the  craft,  however  fleet. 
These  sea^hawks  in  their  course  shall 

meet. 
Laden  with  juice  of  Lesbian  vines. 
Or  rich  from  Naxos'  emery  mines  ;      80 
For  not  more  sure,  when  owlets  flee 
O'er  the  dark  crags  of  Pendelee, 
Doth  the  night-faloon  mark  his  prey. 
Or  pounce  on  it  more  fleet  than  they. 

And  what  a  moon  now  lights  the  glade 
Where  these  young  island  nymphs  are 
meti 


Full-orb' d,  yet  pure,  as  if  no  fihafde 

Had  touch' d  its  virgin  lustre  yet; 
And  freshly  bright,  aA  if  just  made 
By  Love's  own  hands,  of  new-hona  light 
Stol'n  from  his  mother's  star  to-aight.  91 

On  a  bold  rock,  that  o^er  the  flood 
Jutted  from  that  soft  glade,  there  stood 
A  Chapel,  fronting  tow'rds  the  sea, — 
Built  in  some  by-gone  century, — 
Where,  nightly,  as  the  seaman's  mark. 
When  waves  rose  high  or  clouds  were 

dark, 
A  lamp,  bequeath*d  by  some  kind  Saint, 
Shed  o'er  the  wave  its  glimmer  faint. 
Waking  in  way-worn  men  a  sigh        loo 
And  pray'r  to  heav'n,  as  they  went  by. 
'Twas    there,    around   that    rock- built 
shrine, 

A  group  of  maidens  and  their  siies 
Had  stood  to  watch  the  day's  decline. 

And,  as  the  light  fell  o'er  their  lyres, 
Sung  to  the  Queen-Star  of  the  Sea 
That  soft  and  holy  melody. 

But  lighter  thoughts  and  lighter  song 
Now  woo  the  coming  hours  akme  : 
For,  mark,  where  smooth  the  herbage 
lies,  110 

Yon  gay  pavilion,  curtain*d  deep 
With  silken  folds,  through  which,  oright 
eyes, 

From  time  to  time,  are  seen  to  peep ; 
While  twinkling  lights  that,  to  and  fro. 
Beneath  those  veils,  like  meteors,  ffo. 

Tell  of  some  spells  at  work,  and  Keep 
Young  fancies  chain'd  in  mnte  Biispense, 
Watching  what  next  may  shine  from 

thence. 
Nor  long  the  pause,  ere  hands  unseen 

That  mystic  curtain  backward  drew 
And  all,  that  late  but  shone  between. 

In  half-caught  gleams,  now  burst  to 
view.  122 

A  picture  'twas  of  the  early  days 
Of  glorious  Greece,  ere  yet  those  rays 
Of  rich,  immortal  Mind  were  hers 
That  made  mankind  her  worshippers ; 
While,  yet  unsung,  her  landscapes  shone 
With  gfonr  lent  fey  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  tempes  crown'd  her  nameless  hills. 
Nor  Muse  immortaUs'd  her  rills  ;       130 
Nor  aught  but  the  mute  poesy 
Of  sun,  and  stars,  and  shining  sea 
nium'd  that  land  of  bards  to  oe. 
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While,  |»reB(dent  of  the  gifted  Taee 
Thait  yet  would  realm  so  blest  adom. 

Nature  took  paios  to  deck  the  place 
Whsre  gloriouB  Art  was  to  be  born. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  mimic  stage 

Of  Athens  and  her  hills  portrayM ; 
Athens,  in  her  first,  youthful  age,    140 

Ere  yet  the  simple  violet  braid,^ 
Which  thenadom'd  her,had  shone  down 
The  glory  of  earth's  loftiest  crown. 
While  yet  undreamed,  her  seeds  of  Art 

Lay  sleeping  in  the  marble  mine- 
Sleeping  till  Genius  bade  them  start 

To  all  bat  life,  in  shapes  divine  ; 
Till  deified  the  quarry  (^one 
And  all  Olympus  etood  in  stone  ! 

There,  in  the  foreground  of  that  scene. 
On  a  soft  bank  of  living  green,  151 

Sat  a  young  nymph,  with  her  lap  full 

Of  newlv  gather' d  flowers,  o'er  which 
She  gracenil  lean'd,  intent  to  cull 

All  that  was  there  of  hue  most  rich. 
To  form  a  wreath^  such  as  the  eye 
Of  her  young  lover,  who  stood  by. 
With  pallet  mingled  fresh,  might  choo^ 
To  fix  by  Painting's  rainbow  hues. 

The  wreath  was  form'd ;    the  maiden 
rais'd  160 

Her  speaking  eyes  to  his,  while  he — 
Oh  not  upon  the  flowers  now  gaz'd. 

But  on  that  bright  look's  witchery. 
While,  quick  as  if  but  then  the  thought, 
Like  light,  hadreadi'd  his  80ul,he  caught 
His  pencil  up,  and,  warm  and  true 
As  life  itself,  that  love-look  drew  : 
And,  as  his  raptur'd  ta^  went  on. 
And  forth  each  kindling  feature  shone, 
Sweet  voices,  through  the  moonlight  air, 

From  lips  as  moonlight  fresh  and  pure, 
Thus  haird  the  bright  dream  passing 
there. 

And  sung  the  Birth  of  Portraiture.* 

SONG 

As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove 
Her  garland  mid  the  summer  bow'xs* 

Tkepe  stood  a  youth,  with  eyes  of  iove, 
To  watch  her  while  ghe  wreath' d  the 
flow'rs. 

I  '  VkUetHtrpwfied  Athen&'-^Piadar. 

*  Tlie  whole  of  this  sceao  was  suggested  bjy 


The  youth  was  skiU'd  in  Painting's  art. 
But  ne'er  had  stv^ed  woman's  brow. 

Nor  knew  what  magic  hues  the  heart  180 
Canshedo*  er  Nature"  Acharms,  tillnow. 

CHORUS 

Blest  be  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that's  fair  smd  bright  below. 

His  hand  had  pictur'd  many  a  rose, 

And  sketoh'd  the  rays  that  light  the 
brook ; 
But  what  were  these,  or  what  were  those. 

To  woman's  blush,  to  woman's  look  ? 
*  Oh,  if  such  magic  pow'r  there  be. 

This,  this,'  he  cried,  *  is  all  my  pray^, 
To  paint  that  living  light  I  see,         190 

And  fix  the  soul  that  sparkles  there.' 

His  prayer ,,as  soon  as  breath'd,  was  heard ; 

His  pallet,   touch' d   by   Love,   grew 
warm, 
And  Painting  saw  her  hues  transferred 

From  lifeless  flow'rs  to  woman's  form. 
StiU  as  from  tint  to  tint  he  stole. 

The  fair  design  shone  out  the  more, 
And  there  was  now  a  hf e,  a  soul,         1 98 

Where  only  colours  glow'd  before. 

Then  first  carnations  learn'd  to  speak, 

And  lilies  into  life  were  brought ; 
While,  mantling  en  the  maiden  s  cheek. 

Young  roses  kindled  into  thought. 
Then  hycuunths  their  darkest  dyes 

Upon  the  locks  of  Beauty  threw  ; 
And  violets,  transform' d  to  eyes, 

Inshrin'd  a  soul  within  tiieir  blue. 

CHOEUB 

Blest  he  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that's  fair  and  bright  below. 
Song  was  cold  and  Painting  dim       210 
Till  song  and  Painting  learn'd  from  him. 


Soon  as  the  scene  had  clos'd,  a  cheer 

Of  gentle  voices,  old  and  yoimg, 
Bose  from  the  groups  that  stood  to  hear 

This  tale  of  yore  so  aptly  sung ; 
And  while  some  nymphs,  in  haste  to  tell 
The  workers  of  that  fairy  spell 
How  crown'd  with  praise  tl^ir  task  bad 

been, 
Stole  in  behind  the  curtainM  scene,  219 

Pliny-s  recount  ef  the  «rtitat  PauoiaB  and  lua 
mistress  Glycera,  lib.  3uutv«  c«  40« 
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The  rest,  in  happy  converse  stray' d — 
Talking  that  ancient  love- tale  o*er — 

Some,  to  the  groves  that  skirt  the  glade. 
Some,  to  the  chapel  by  the  shore. 

To  look  what  lights  were  on  the  sea. 

And  think  of  th  absent  silently. 

But  soon  that  summons,  known  so  well 
Through  bow*r  and  hall,  in  Eastern 
lands. 
Whose  sound,  more  sure  than  gong  or 
bell,  228 

Lovers  and  slaves  alike  commands, — 
The  clapping  of  young  female  hands, 
Calls  back  the  groups  from  rock  and  field 
Toseesomenew-form'dscenereveard; — 
And  fleet  and  eager,  down  the  slopes 
Of  the  green  glade,  like  antelopes, 
When,  in  thoir  thirst,  they  hear  the 

sound 
Of  distant  rills,  the  light  nymphs  bound. 

Far  different  now  the  scene — a  waste 
Of  Libyan  sands,  by  moonlight's  ray  ; 

An  ancient  well,  whereon  were  traced 
The  warning  words,  for  such  as  stray 
Unarmed  there,  *  Drink  and  away  !  *  * 

While,    near    it,    from    the    night-ray 
screened,  242 

And  like  his  bells,  in  hush'd  repose, 

A  camel  slept — ^young  as  if  wean  d 
When  last  the  star,  Canopus,  rose.' 

Such  was  the  background*  ssilent  scene; — 
While  nearer  lay,  fast  slumbVing  too, 
In  a  rude  tent,  with  brow  serene, 

Ayouth  whose  oheeksof  way-wornhuo 
And  pilgrim- bonnet,  told  the  tale      250 
That  he  had  been  to  Mecca's  Vale  : 
Haply  in  pleasant  dreams,  ev'n  now 
Thinking  the  long  wish'd  hour  is  come 
When,  o'er  the  well-known  porch  at 
home, 

>  Tlie  traveller  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  rill 
in  Barbaiy,  which  is  received  into  a  large  bason 
called  Shrub  wee  krub,  'Drink  and  away,'— 
there  being  grcat  danger  of  meeting  with  thieves 
and  assassins  in  such  places. 

2  The  Arabian  slicpherd  has  a  peculiar  cere- 
mony in  weaning  the  young  camel :  when  the 
proper  time  arrives,  he  turns  the  camel  towai'ds 
the  rising  star,  Canopus,  and  says,  *  Do  you  see 
Canopus?  from  this  moment  you  taste  not 
another  drop  of  milk.'— Richardson. 

'  •  Wlioevcr  returns  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  hangs  this  plant  (the  mitre-shaped  Aloe) 
over  his  st]reet-door,  as  a  token  of  his  liaving 
performed  this  holy  journey. '—Hassolquist. 


His  hand  shall  hang  the  aloe  bough — 
Trophy  of  his  accomplish'd  vow.* 
But  brief  his  dream — ^for  now  the  call 

Of  the  camp-chiefs  from  rear  to  van, 
'  Bind  on  your  burdens,'  *  wakes  up  all 

The  widely  slumb'ring  caravan  ;    260 
And  thus  meanwhile,  to  g^reet  the  ear 

Of  the  young  pilgrim  as  he  wakes. 
The  song  of  one  who,  lingering  near. 

Had    watch*  d   his   slumber,    cheerly 
breaks. 

SONG 

Up  and  march  !  the  timbrel's  sound 
Wakes  the  slumb'ring  camp  around ; 
Fleet  thy  hour  of  rest  hath  gone. 
Armed  sleeper,  up,  and  on  ! 
Long  and  weary  is  our  way 
O'er  the  burning  sands  to-day  ;  370 

But  to  pilgrim's  homeward  feet 
Ev'n  the  desert's  path  is  sweet. 

When  we  lie  at  dead  of  night, 
Looking  up  to  heaven's  light, 
Hearing  but  the  watchman's  tone 
Faintly  chaunting  '  God  is  one,'  * 
Oh  what  thoughts  then  o'er  us  come 
Of  our  distant  village  home. 
Where  that  chaunt,  when  ev'ning  sets. 
Sounds  from  all  the  minarets.  280 

Cheer  thee  ! — soon  shall  signal  lights, 
Kindling  o'er  the  Red  Sea  heights. 
Kindling  quick  from  man  to  man. 
Hail  our  coming  caravan  :  * 
Think  what  bliss  that  hour  will  be ! 
Looks  of  home  again  to  see. 
And  our  names  again  to  hear 
Murmur'd  out  by  voices  dear. 


So  pass'd  the  desert  dream  away. 
Fleeting  as  his  who  heard  this  lay.     290 

*  Tills  form  of  notice  to  the  caravans  to  pre- 
pare for  marching  was  applied  by  Hafiz  to  tlio 
necessity  of  relinquishing  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  preparing  for  death : — *  For  me  what 
room  is  there  for  pleasure  in  the  bower  of 
Beauty,  when  every  moment  tlio  bell  makes 
proclamation,  "  Bind  on  your  burdens  ?  " ' 

'  The  watchmen,  in  the  camp  of  the  canviuu, 
go  their  rounds,  crying  one  after  another,  *€rod 
is  one,'  Sec.  die. 

"♦It  was  customaiy, '  says  Iiwi  n,  *  to  1  Ight  np 
fires  on  the  mountains,  within  viewof  Cosseir, 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  caravans 
that  came  from  the  Nile.* 
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Nor  long  the  pau^e  between,  nor  mov'd 
The  spell- bound  audience  from  that 
spot; 

While  still,  as  usual.  Fancy  rov*d 
On  to  the  joy /that  yet  was  not ; — 

Fancy,  who  hath  no  present  home, 

But  builds  her  bower  in  scenes  to  come, 

Walking  for  ever  in  a  light 

That  flows  from  regions  out  of  sight. 

But  see,  by  gradual  dawn  descried, 
A  mountain  realm — rugged  as  e'er  300 
XJprais'd  to  heav'n  its  summits  bare. 

Or  told  to  earth,  with  frown  of  pride. 
That  Freedom's  falcon  nest  was  there. 

Too  high  for  hand  of  lord  or  king 

To  ho(^  her  brow,  or  chain  her  wing. 

'Tis  Maina's  land — ^her  ancient  hills* 
The  abode  of  nymphs  * — ^her  countless 

rills 
And  torrents,  in  their  downward  dash. 

Shining,  like  silver,  through  the  shade 
Of  the  sea-pine  and  flow'ring  ash —  310 

All  with  a  truth  so  fresh  portray'd 
As  wants  but  touch  of  life  to  be 
A  world  of  warm  reality. 
And  now,  light  bounding  forth,  a  band 

Of  mountaineers,  all  smiles,  advance — 
Nymphs  with  their  lov^«,  hand  in  hand, 

Link'd  in  the  Ariadne  dance  ;  * 
And  while,  apart  from  that  gay  throng, 
A  minstrel  youth,  in  varied  song. 
Tells  of  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  ills   320 
Of  these  wild  children  of  the  hills, 
The  rest  by  turns,  or  fierce  or  gay, 
As  war  or  sport  inspires  the  lay. 
Follow   each   change   that   wakes   the 

strings, 
And  act  what  thus  the  lyrist  sings : — 

SONG 

No  life  Is  like  the  mountaineer^s. 

His  home  is  near  the  sky. 
Where,  thron'd  above  this  wotW,  he 
h€»ars 

Its  strife  at  distance  die. 
Or,  should  the  sound  of  hostile  drum  330 
P^roolaim  below,  *  We  come — we  cwne,' 
Each  crag  that  tow'rs  in  air 
Gives  answer,  *  Come  who  dare  ! ' 

'     vii^inlbnB  bacchata  Lacaenis 

Taygeta.  Vii^g. 

o.  p.  5 


White,  like  bees,  from  dell  and  dingle. 
Swift  the  swarming  warriors  mingle. 
And  their  cry  *  Hurra  I '  will  be, 
*  Hurra,  to.  victory  !  * 

Then,  when  battle's  hour  is  over. 

See  the  happy  mountain  lover. 

With  the  nymph,  who'll  soon  be  bride» 

Seat-ed  blushing  by  his  side,— <  341 

Every  shadow  of  nis  lot 

In  her  sunny  smile  forgot. 

Oh,  no.  life  is  like  the  mountaineer' 8» 

His  home  is  near  the  sky. 
Where,  thron'd  above  this  world,  h« 
hears 

Its  strife^  at  distance  die^ 
Nor  only  thus  through  summer  suna 
His  blithe  existence  cheerly  rims — 

Ev'n  winter,  bleak  and  aim,  350 

Brings  joyous  hours  to  him  ; 
When,  nis  rifle  beMnd  him  flinging. 
He  watches  the  roe-buck  springing* 
And  away,  o'er  the  hills  away 
Re-echoes  his  glad  '  hurra.* 

Then  how  blest,  when  night  is  closing* 
By  the  kindled  hearth  reposing. 
To  his  rebeck's  drowsy  song. 
He  beguiles  the  hour  along ; 
Or,  provok'd  by  merry  glances,        360 
To  a  brisker  movement  dances. 
Till,  weary  at  last,  in  slumber's  chain. 
He  dreams  o'er  chase  and  dance  again, 
I>reams,  dreams  them  o'er  again. 


As  slow  that  minstrel,  at  the  close. 
Sunk,  while  he  sung,  to  feign'd  repose, 
Aptly  did  they,  whose  mimio  art 

FoUow'd  the  changes  of  his  lay. 
Portray  the  lull,  the  nod,  the  start,  369 

Through  which,  as  faintly  died  away 
His  lute  and  voiee,  the  minstrel  pass'd. 
Till  voice  and  lute  lay  hush'd  at  last. 

But  now  far  other  song  came  o'er 

Their  startled  ears — song  that,  at  first, 
As  sc^emnly  the  night-wind  bore 

Across  the  wave  ite  mournful  burst, 
Seem'd  to  the  fancy,  like  a  dirge 

Of  soma  lone  Spirit  of  the  &^, 
Singing  o'er  Helle  s  ancient  surge      579 

The  requiem  of  her  Brave  and  Free. 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  this  dance,  De  Guy'a 
Travels. 
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Sudden,  amid  their  pastime,  pause 
The  woiid*riiig  nymphs ;   and,  as  the 
sound 

Of  that  strange  music  nearer  draws. 
With  mute  enquiring  eye  look  round, 

AskiniE^  each  other  what  can  be 

The  source  of  this  sad  minstrelsy  ? 

Nor  longer  can  they  doubt,  the  song 
Comes  from  some  island- bark,  which 
now  388 

Courses  the  bright  waves  swift  along. 
And  soon,  perhaps,  beneath  the  brow 
Of  the  Saint's  Rock  will  shoot  its  prow. 

Instantly  all,  with  hearts  that  sigh'd 
'Twixt  fear's  and  fancy's  influence. 
Flew  to  the  rock,  and  saw  from  thence 
A  red-sailM  pinnace  tow'rds  them  glide. 
Whose  shadow,  as  it  swept  the  spray. 
Scattered  the  moonlight's  smiles  away. 
Soon  as  the  mariners  saw  that  throng 

From  the  cliff  gazing,  young  and  old. 
Sudden  they  slack'd  their  sail  and  song. 
And,  while  their  pinnace  idly  roll'd 
On  the  light  surge,  these  tidings  told : — 

'Twas  from  an  isle  of  mournful  name. 
From  Missolonghi,  last  they  came —  404 
Sad  Missolonghi,  sorrowing  yet 
O'er  him,  the  noblest  Star  of  Fame 

That  e'er  in  life's  young  glory  set ! — 
And  now  were  on  their  mournful  way. 

Wafting   the   news   through   Helle's 
isles ; — 
News  that  would  cloud  ev'n  Freedom's 
ray,  410 

And  sadden  Vict'rv  'mid  her  smiles. 
Their  tale  thus  told,  and  heard,  with  pain, 
Out  spread  the  galliot's  wings  again  ; 
And,  as  she  spea  her  swift  career, 
Again  that  Hymn  rose  on  the  ear — 
*Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead  !' 

As  oft  'twas  sung,  in  ages  flown. 
Of  him,  the  Athenian,  who,  to  shed 

A  tyrant's  blood,  pour'd  out  his  own. 

SONG 
'THOXJart  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead ! '  ^ 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no.  421 

Thy  soul,  to  realms  above  us  fled, 
Thouji^h,  like  a  star,  it  dwells  o'er  head, 

Still  lights  this  world  below. 
Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead  ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 


Through  isles  of  light,  where  hecow  tiead 

And  flow'rs  etbereU  blow, 
Tliy  god-like  Spirit  now  is  led. 
Thy  lip,  with  life  ambroBial  fed,        450 

Forgets  all  taste  of  woe. 
Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodina,  no. 

The  myrtle,  round  that  falchion  spread 
W^hich  struck  the  immortal  blow. 

Throughout  all  time,  with  leaves  un- 
shed— 

The  patriot's  hope,  the  tyrant's  dread — 
Round  Freedom's  shrine  shall  grow. 

Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  demd ! 
No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no.  440 

W^here  hearts  like  thine  have  broke  or 
bled. 

Though  quench' d  the  vital  glow. 
Their  mem'ry  lights  a  flame,  instead. 
Which,  ev'n  from  out  the  narrow  bed 

Of  death  its  beams  shall  throw. 
Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead ! 

No,  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 

Thy  name,  by  myriads  sung  and  said. 

From  age  to  age  shall  go. 
Long  as  the  oak  and  ivy  wed,  450 

As  bees  shall  haunt  Hymettus'  head. 

Or  Helle's  waters  flow. 
Thou  art  not  dead — thou  art  not  dead ! 

No  dearest  Harmodius,  no. 


'Mong    those    who    linger' d     list'ning 
there, — 

List'ning,  with  ear  and  eye,  as  long 
As  breath  of  night  could  tow'rds  them 
bear 

A  murmur  of  that  mournful  song, — 
A  few  there  were,  in  whom  the  lay 

Had  call'd  up  feelings  far  too  sad  460 
To  pass  with  the  brief  strain  away. 

Or  turn  at  once  to  theme  more  glad ; 
And  who,  in  mood  untun'd  to  meet 

The  light  laugh  of  the  happier  train. 
Wander' d  to  seek  some  moonlight  seat 
Where   they   might   rest,   in  converEe 
sweet, 

Till  vanish' d  smiles  shouldcome  again. 

And  seldom  e'er  hath  noon  of  night 
To  sadness  lent  more  soothing  light. 
On  one  side,  in  the  dark  blue  sky,     470 
Iionely  and  radiant,  was  the  eye 
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Of  Jove  himself,  while,  on  the  other, 
'Mong    tiny    stars    that    round    her 
gleam*d. 

The  young  moon,  like  the  Roman  mother 
Among  her  living  *  jewels/  beam'd. 

Touch' d  by  the  lovely  scenes  around, 
A  pensive  maid — one   who,   though 
young, 
Had    known   what   *twas  to    see    un- 
wound 
The   ties   by   which   her  heart   had 
clung — 
Waken*d  her  soft  tamboura's  sound,  480 
And  to  its  faint  accords  thus  sung  : — 

SONG 

Calm  as,  beneath  its  mother*  s  eyes. 

In  sleep  the  smiling  infant  hes. 

So,  watch' d  by  all  the  stars  of  night. 

Yon  landscape  sleeps  in  light. 

And  while  the  night-breeze  dies  away. 

Like  relics  of  some  faded  strain, 
Lov'd  voices,  lost  for  many  a  day, 

Seem  whisp'ring  round  again. 
Oh  youth  !   oh  Love  !   ye  dreams,  that 
shed  490 

Such  glory  once — where  are  ye  fled  ? 

Pure  ray  of  light  that,  down  the  sky. 
Art  pointing,  like  an  angel's  wand. 
As  if  to  guide  to  realms  that  lie 

In  that  bright  sea  beyond  : 
Who    knows    but,    in    some    brighter 
deep 
Than   cv'n   that   tranquil,    moon-lit 
main. 
Some  land  may  lie,  where  those  who 
weep 
Shall  wake  to  smile  again  ! 


With  cheeks  that  had  regained  their 

power  500 

And  play  of  smiles, — and  each  bright 

eye, 
Like  violets  after  morning's  shower, 

The  brighter  for  the  tears  gone  by. 
Back  to  the  scene  such  smiles  should 

grace 
These   wand'ring   nymphs   their   path 

retrace, 
And  reach  the  spot,  with  rapture  new, 
Just  as  the  veils  asunder  flew. 
And  a  fresh  vision  burst  to  view. 


There,  by  her  own  bright  Attic  flood. 
The  blue-ey'dQueenof  Wisdom  stood  : — 
Not  as  she  haunts  the  sage's  dreams, 

With  brow  unveil' d,  divine,  severe  ; 
But  soften' d,  as  on  bards  she  beams. 

When  fresh  from  Poesy's  high  sphere^ 
A  music,  not  her  own,  she  brings. 
And,  through  the  veil  which  Fancy  flings 
O'er  her  stem  features,  gently  sings. 

But  who  is  he — that  urchin  nigh, 

With  quiver  on  the  rose-trees  hung, 

Who  seems  just  dropp'd  from  yonder 

sky,  520 

And  stands  to  watch  that  maid,  with 

eye 

So  full  of  thought,  for  one  so  young? — 

That  child — but,  silence !  lend  thine  ear. 

And  thus  in  song  the  tale  thou' It  hear : — 

SONG 

As  Love,  one  summer  eve,  was  straying. 

Who  should  he  see,  at  that  soft  hour» 
But  young  Minerva,  gravely  playing 

Her  flute  within  an  olive  bow  r. 
I  need  not  say,  'tis  Love's  opinion 

That,  grave  or  merry,  gocli  or  ill,  530 
The  sex  all  bow  to  his  dominion, 

As  woman  will  be  woman  still. 

Though  seldom  yet  the  boy  hath  giv'n 

To  learned  dames  his  smiles  or  sighs. 
So  handsome  Pallas  look'd,  that  e\"n, 

Love  quite  forgot  the  maid  was  wise. 
Besides,  a  youth  of  his  discerning 

Knew  well  that,  by  a  shady  rill. 
At  sunset  hour,  whate'er  her  learning, 

A  woman  will  be  woman  still.        540 

Her  flute  he  prais'd  in  terms  ecstatic, — 

Wishing  itdumb,  nor  car'd  how  soon; — 
For  Wisdom's  notes,  howe'er  chromatic. 

To  Love  seem  always  out  of  tune. 
But  long  as  he  found  face  to  flatter. 

The  nymph  found  breath  to  shake  and 
thrill ; 
As,  weak  or  wise — it  doesn't  matter — 

Woman,  at  heart,  is  woman  still. 

Love  chang'd  his  plan,  with  warmth 
exclaiming, 
*  How  rosy  was  her  lip's  soft  dye  ! ' 
And   rnnoh   iluit   flute,    the   flatt'rer. 
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The  nymph  looked  down,   beheld  her 
features 
Reflected  in  the  passing  rill, 
And     started,     shocked — for,     ah,     ye 
creatures ! 
Ev*n  when  divine,  you're  women  still. 

Quick  from  the  lips  it  made  so  odious, 

That  graceless  flute  the  Goddess  took. 
And,     while    yet    fill'd    with    breath 
melodious. 

Flung  it  into  the  glassy  brook  ;      560 
Where,  as  its  vocal  life  was  fleeting 

Adown  the  current,  faint  and  shrill, 
'Twas  heard  in  plaintive  tone  repeating, 

*  Woman,  alas,  vain  woman  still ! ' 


An  interval  of  dark  repose — 

Such  as  the  summer  lightning  knows, 

'Twixt  flash  and  flash,   as   still  more 

bright 
The  quick  revealment  comes  and  goes, 
Op'ning  each  time  the  veils  of  night, 
To  show,  within,  a  world  of  light —  570 
Such  pause,  so  brief,  now  pass'd  between 
This  last  gay  vision  and  the  scene. 

Which  now  its  depth  of    light  dis- 
closed. 
A  bow'r  it  seem'd,  an  Indian  bow'r. 

Within  whose  shade  a  nymph  repos'd, 
Sleeping  away  noon's  sunny  hour — 
Lovely  as  she,  the  Sprite,  who  weaves 
Her  mansion  of  sweet  Durva  leaves. 
And  there,  as  Indian  legends  say, 
Dreams  the  long  summer  hours  away. 
And  mark,   how  charm' d  this  sleeper 
seems  581 

With  some  hid  fancy — she,  too,  dreams  ! 
Oh  for  a  wizard's  art  to  tell 

The  wonders  that  now  bless  her  sight ! 
'Tis  done — a  truer,  holier  spell 
Than  e'er  from  wizard's  lip  yet  fell 

Thus  brings  her  vision  all  to  light : — 

SONG 

*  Who  comes  so  gracefully 

Gliding  along, 
While  the  blue  rivulet  590 

Sleeps  to  her  song  ; 
Song,  richly  vying 
With  the  faint  sighing 
Which  swans,  in  dying, 

Sweetly  prolong  ?  * 


So  sung  the  shepherd- boy 
By  the  stream's  side. 

Watching  that  fairy  boat 
Down  the  flood  glide. 

Like  a  bird  winging. 

Through  the  waves  bringing 

That  Syren,  singing 
To  the  hush'd  tide. 

*  Stay,'  said  the  shepherd- boy, 

*  Fairy- boat,  stay. 
Linger,  sweet  minstrelsy. 

Linger,  a  day.' 
But  vain  his  pleading. 
Past  him,  unheeding. 
Song  and  boat,  speeding, 

Glided  away. 

So  to  our  youthful  eyes 
Joy  and  hope  shone  ; 

So,  while  we  gaz'd  on  them» 
Fast  they  flew  on ; — 

Like  flow'rs,  declining 

Ev'n  in  the  twining. 

One  moment  shining, 
And,  the  next,  gone ! 

Soon  as  the  imagin'd  dream  went  b^ 
Uprose  the  nymph,  with  anxious  ey 
Turn'd  to  the  clouds,  as  though  ki 
boon 
She  waited  from  that  sun-bright  do 
And  mar  veil' d  that  it  came  not  sooi 
As  her  young  thoughts  would  hii 
come. 

But  joy  is  in  her  glance ! — ^the  w  in- 

Of  a  white  bird  is  seen  above  ; 
And  oh,  if  round  his  neck  he  brii 

The  long- wish' d  tidings  from  her 
Not  half  so  precious  in  her  eyes 

Ev'n  that  high-omen'd  bird^woi 
Who  dooms  the  brow  o'er  which 

To  wear  a  crown  of  Royalty. 

She  had,  herself,  last  evening, 

A  winged  messenger,  whose  : 
Through  the  clear,  roseate  eleii. 

She  watch' d  till,  lees' ning  out 
Far  to  the  golden  West  it  wem 
Wafting  to  him,  her  distant  1. 

A  missive  in  that  language 
Which  flow'rs  can  speak,   v 
wove. 

Each  hue  a  word,  each  leaf 

»  The  Huma, 
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Signal  of  joy — for  her,  for  all — 
Fleetly  the  boat  now  nears  the  land, 

While  voices,  from  the  shore-edge,  call 
For  tidings  of  the  long-wish'd  band. 

Oh  the  blest  hour,  when  those  who've 
been  8io 

Through  x>erirs  paths  by  land  or  sea, 
Lock'd  in  our  arms  again  are  seen 

Smiling  in  glad  security  ; 
W.hon  heart  to  heart  we  fondly  strain, 

Questioning  quickly  o'er  and  o*er — 
Then  hold  them  off,  to  gaze  again, 

And  ask,  though  answer' d  oft  before. 

If  they,  indeed,  are  ours  once  more  ? 

Such  is  the  scene,  so  full  of  joy, 
Which  welcomes  now  this  warrior-boy. 
As  fathers,  sisters,  friends  all  run      821 
Bounding  to  meet  him — all  but  one, 
Who,  slowest  on  his  neck  to  fall. 
Is  yet  the  happiest  of  them  all. 

And  now  behold  him,  circled  round 

With  beaming  faces,  at  that  board, 
While  cups,  with  laurel  foliage  crown'd. 
Are  to  the  coming  warriors  pour'd, — 
Coming,  as  he,  their  herald,  told,  829 
With  blades  from  vict'ry  scarce  yet  cold, 
With  hearts  untouch' d  by  Moslem  steel. 
And  wounds  that  home's  sweet  breath 
will  heal. 

*Ere   morn,'   said  he, — and,   while  he 
spoke, 
Turn'd  to  the  east,  where,  clear,  and 
pale. 
The  star  of  dawn  already  broke — 
*  We'll  greet,  on  yonder  wave,  their 
sail!' 
Then,  wherefore  i)art  ?  all,  all  agree 
To   wait   them   here,    beneath   this 
bower ; 
And  thus,  while  ev'n  amidst  their  glee, 
Each  eye  is  turn'd  to  wat<!h  the  sea,  840 
With  song  they  cheer  the  anxious 
hour. 

SONG 

*  'Tis  the  Vine  !  'tis  the  Vine  ! '  said  the 

cup-loving  boy. 
As  he  saw  it  spring  bright  from  the  earth 
And  caird  the  young  Genii  of  Wit,  Love, 

and  Joy, 
To  witness  and  hallow  its  birth. 


The  fruit  was  full  grown,  like  a  ruby  it 
flam'd 
Till  the  sun-beam  that  kiss'd  it  look'd 
pale : 
*'Tis  the  Vine!    'tis  the  Vine!'  ev'ry 
Spirit  exclaim' d, 
'  Hail,    hail    to    the    Wine-tree,    all 
hail ! ' 

First,  fleet  as  a  bird,  to  the  summons 
Wit  flew,  850 

While  a  light  on  the  vine-leaves  there 
broke. 
In  flashes  so  quick  and  so  brilliant,  all 
knew 
'Twas  the  light  from  his  lips  as  ho 
spoke. 

*  Bright  tree  !   let  thy  nectar  but  cheer 

me,'  he  cried, 
*And  the  fount  of  Wit  never   can 
fail : ' 

*  'Tis  the  Vine  !  'tis  the  Vine ! '  hills  and 

valleys  reply, 
Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  hail ! ' 

Next,  Love,  as  he  lean'd  o'er  the  plant 
to  admire 
Each  tendril  and  cluster  it  wore. 
From  his  rosy  mouth  sent  such  a  breath 
of  desire,  860 

As  made  the  tree  tremble  all  o'er. 
Oh,  never  did  flow'r  of  the  earth,  sea,  or 
sky, 
Such  a  soul-giving  odour  inhale  : 
*'Tis  the   Vine!    'tis  the   Vine!'    all 
re-echo  the  cry. 
Hail,    hail    to    the    Wine -tree,    all 
hail ! ' 

Last,  Joy,  without  whom  even  Love  and 
Wit  die. 
Came  to  crown  the  bright  hour  with 
his  ray ; 
And  scarce  had  that  mirth-waking  tree 
met  his  eye. 
When  a  laugh  spoke  what  Joy  could 
not  say  ; — 
A  laugh  of  the  heart,  which  was  echoed 
around  870 

Till,  like  music,  it   swell' d    on    the 
gale; 

*  'Tis  the  Vine  !  'tis  the  Vine  ! '  laughing 

myriads  resound, 
•  Hail,  hail  to  the  Wine-tree,  all  havll' 
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THE  VOICE 

It  came  o^er  her  sleep,  like  a  voice  of  those  d&ys. 
When  love,  only  love,  was  the  light  of  her  ways ; 
Andy  soft  as  in  moments  of  bliss  long  ago, 
It  whisper'd  her  name  from  the  garden  below. 

•  Alas,'  sigh*d  the  maiden,  *  how  fancy  can  cheat  I 

The  world  once  had  Hps  that  could  whisper  thus  sweet ; 

But  cold  now  they  slumber  in  yon  fatal  deep. 

Where,  oh  that  beside  them  this  beart  too  could  sleep  !  * 

She  sunk  on  her  pillow — but  no,  'twas  in  vain 
To  chase  the  illusion,  that  Voice  came  again  ! 
She  flew  to  the  casement — but,  hush'd  as  the  grave» 
In  moonlight  lay  slumbering  woodland  and  wave. 

'  Oh  sleep,  come  and  shield  me,'  in  anguish  she  said, 

•  From  that  call  of  the  buried,  that  cry  of  the  Bead  !  * 
And  sleep  came  around  her- — but,  starting,  she  woke» 
For  still  from  the  garden  that  s|nrit  Voice  spoke ! 

•  I  come,'  she  exclaim' d,  *  be  thy  home  where  it  may.. 
On  earth  or  in  heaven,  that  call  I  obey ; ' 

Then  forth  through  the  moonlight,  with  headrt  beating  fast 
And  loud  as  a  death-watch,  the  pale  maiden  past. 

Still  round  her  the  scene  all  in  loneliness  shone ; 
And  still,  in  the  distance,  that  Voice  led  her  on ; 
But  whither  she  wanderM,  by  wave  or  by  «hore. 
None  ever  could  tell,  for  she  came  back  no  more. 

No,  ne'er  came  she  back, — but  the  watchman  who  stood* 
That  night  in  the  tow'r  which  o'ershadows  the  flood. 
Saw  dimly,  'tis  said,  o'er  the  moon-lighted  spray, 
A  youth  on  a  steed  bear  the  maiden  away. 

CUPID  AND  PSYCHE 

They  told  her  that  he,  to  whose  vows  she  had  listen' d 
Through  night's  fleeting  hours,  was  a  Spirit  unblest  ;— 

Unholy  the  eyes,  that  beside  her  had  glisten' d. 
And  evil  the  lips  she  in  darkness  had  prest. 
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*  When  next  in  thy  chamber  the  bridegroom  reclincth, 

Bring  near  him  thy  lamp,  when  in  slumber  he  lies ; 

And  there,  as  the  light  o'er  his  dark  features  shineth, 

Thou' It  see  what  a  demon  hath  won  all  thy  sighs  ! ' 

Too  fond  to  believe  them,  yet  doubting,  yet  fearing, 
When  calm  lay  the  sleeper  she  stole  with  her  light ; 

And  saw — ^such  a  vision  ! — no  image,  appearing 
To  bards  in  their  day-dreams,  was  ever  so  bright. 

A  youth,  but  just  passing  from  childhood's  sweet  morning, 
While  round  him  still  linger'd  its  innocent  ray  ; 

Though  gleams,  from  beneath  his  shut  eyelids  gave  warning 
Of  summer-noon  lightnings  that  under  them  lay. 

His  brow  had  a  grace  more  than  mortal  around  it. 
While,  glossy  as  gold  from  a  fairy-land  mine, 

His  sunny  hair  hung,  and  the  flowers  that  crown'd  it 
Seem'd  fresh  from  the  breeze  of  some  garden  divine. 

Entranc'd  stood  the  bride,  on  that  miracle  gazing, 

W^hat  late  was  but  love  is  idolatry  now  ; 
But,  ah — in  her  tremor  the  fatal  lamp  raising — 

A  sparkle  flew  from  it  and  dropp'd  on  his  brow. 

All's  lost — with  a  start  from  his  rosy  sleep  waking. 
The  Spirit  flash'd  o'er  her  his  glances  of  fire ; 

Then,  slow  from  the  clasp  of  hor  snowy  arms  breaking, 
Thus  said,  in  a  voice  more  of  sorrow  than  ire : 

*  Farewell — what  a  dream  thy  suspicion  hath  broken  I 

Thus  ever  Affection's  fond  vision  is  crost ; 
Dissolv'd  are  her  spells  when  a  doubt  is  but  spoken, 
And  love,  once  distrusted,  for  ever  is  lost  I 

HERO  AND  LEANDER 

*  The  night- wind  is  moaning  with  mournful  sigh, 
There  gleameth  no  moon  in  the  misty  sky. 

No  star  over  Hello's  sea ; 
Yet,  yet,  there  is  shining  one  holy  light. 
One  love-kindled  star  through  the  deep  of  night. 

To  lead  me,  sweet  Hero,  to  thee  ! 

Thus  saying,  he  plung'd  in  the  foamy  stream 
Still  fixing  his  gaze  on  that  distant  oeam 

No  eye  but  a  lover's  could  see ; 
And  still,  as  the  surge  swept  over  his  head, 

*  To-night,'  he  said  tenderly,  *  living  or  dead. 

Sweet  Hero,  I'll  rest  with  thee  ! ' 

But  fiercer  around  him  the  wild  waves  speed ; 
Oh,  Love  !    in  that  hour  of  thy  votary's  need, 

Where,  where  could  thy  Spirit  be  ? 
He  struggles — he  sinks — while  the  hurricane's  breath 
Bears  rudely  away  his  last  farewell  in  death — 

*  Sweet  Hero,  I  die  for  thee  ! '      — 

I  3 
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THE  LEAF  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN 

'  Tell  me,  kind  Seer,  I  pe&y  thee, 
So  may  the  stars  obey  thee. 

So  may  each  airy 

Moon-elf  and  fairy 
Nightly  their  homage  pay  thee  ! 
Say,  by  what  spell,  above,  t)elow. 
In  stars  that    wink    or    flow'rs    that 
blow, 

I  may  diseover. 

Ere  night  is  over. 
Whether  my  love  loves  me  or  no. 
Whether  my  love  loves  me,' 

*  Maiden,  the  dark  tree  nigh  thee 
Hath  charms  no  gold  oould  buy  t^ee  ; 

Its  stem  enchanted. 

By  moon-elves  planted, 
Will  all  thou  seek*st  supply  thee. 
Climb    to    yon    boughs    that    highest 

grow. 
Bring  thence  their  fairest  leaf  b^ow  ; 

And  thou* It  diseover. 

Ere  night  is  over. 
Whether  thy  love  loves  thee  or  no. 
Whether  thy  love  loves  thee.* 

'  See,  up  the  dark  tree  going, 
With  blossoms  round  me  blowing. 

From  thence,  oh  Father, 

This  leaf  I  gather, 
Fairest  that  there  is  growing. 
Say,  by  what  sign  I  now  shall  know 
If  in  this  leaf  lie  bliss  or  woe  ; 

And  thus  discover. 

Ere  night  is  over. 
Whether  my  love  loves  me  or  no. 
Whether  my  love  loves  me.' 

*  Fly  to  yon  fount  that's  welling. 
Where  moonbeam  ne'er  had  dwelling. 

Dip  in  its  water 

That  leaf,  oh  Daughter^ 
And  mark  the  tale  'tis  telling ;  ^ 
Watch  thou  if  pale  or  bright  it  grow. 
List  thou,  the   while,    that   fountain's 
flow. 


I  The  ancients  had  a  mode  of  divination  some- 
what similar  to  this ;  and  we  find  the  £mperor 
Adrian,  when  he  went  to  consult  the  Feimtain 
of  Castalia,  pUicking  a  bay-leaf  and  dipping  it 
into  the  sacred  water. 


And  thou'lt  discover 

Whether  thy  lover, 
Lov'd  as  he  is,  loves  thee  or  no, 
Lov'd  as  he  is,  lovee  thee.* 

Forth  dew  the  nymph,  delisted. 
To  .seek  that  fount  S^nightea ; 

But,  scarce  a  minute 

The  leaf  lay  in  it. 
When,  io,  its  bloom  was  blighted ! 
And  as  she  ask'd,  with  rolce  of  woe — 
list'ning,    the   while,    thftt  fountain's 
flow — 

'  Shall  I  recover 

My  truant  lover  ?  * 
The  fountain  seem'd  to  answer,  *  No ; ' 
The  fountain  answer'd,  '  No.' 


CEPHALUS  AND  PROCRIS 

A  HUNTER  once  in  that  gcove  reolin'd. 

To  shun  the  noon's  bright  eye, 
And  oft  he  woo'd  the  wandering  wind. 

To  cool  his  brow  with  its  sigh. 
While   mute  lay  ev'n  the   wild   bee's 
hum. 
Nor   breath   could   stir  the  aspen's 
hair. 
His    song    was    still    *  Sweet    air,    oh 
come ! ' 
While  Echo  answer' d,  *  Come,  sweet 
Air!' 

But,  hark,  what  sounds  from  the  thicket 
rise ! 
What  meaneth  that  rustling  spray  ? 

*  'TIs  the  white-horn'd  doe,'  the  Hunter 

cries, 
*  I  have  sought  since  break  of  day.' 
Quick  o'er  the  sunny  glade  he  springs. 
The  arrow  flies  from   hifi  sounding 

bow, 

*  Hilliho — ^hilliho  1 '  he  gaily  sings, 

WhUe  Echo  sighs  forth  *  Hilliho  !  * 

Alas,  'twas  not  the  white-horned  doe 
He  saw  in  the  rustling  grove. 

But  the  bridal  veil,  as  pure  as  snow. 
Of  his  own  young  wedded  love. 

And,  ah,  too  sure  that  arrow  sped. 
For  pale  at  his  feet  he  sees  her  lie ; — 

*  I  die,  I  die,*  was  all  she  said. 

While  Echo  murmured,  *  I  die,  I  die ! ' 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE  ^ 

f  Tell  me,  what's  Lov«  ?  *  said  Youth, 

one  day. 
To  drooping  Age,  who  crost  his  way. — 

*  It  is  a  sunny  hour  of  play, 

For  which  repentance  dear  doth  pay ; 

Repentance !  Repentance ! 
And  this  is  Love,  as  wise  men  say/ 

*Tell  me,  what's  Love?*    said  Youth 

once  more. 
Fearful,  yet  fond,  of  Age's  lore. — 
'  Soft  as  a  passing  summer's  wind  : 
Would' st   know   the   blight   it   leaves 
behind  ? 

Repentance !   Repentance ! 
And  this  is  Love — when  love  is  o^er.* 

'  Tell  me,  what' s  Love  ?' said  Youth  again. 
Trusting  the  bliss,  but  not  the  pain. 

*  Sweet  as  a  May  tree's  scented  air — 
Mark  ye  what  bitter  fruit  'twill  bear. 

Repentance !    Repentance ! 
This,  this  isLove— sweet  Youth,  beware.' 

Just  then,  young  Love  himself  came  by, 
And  cast  on  Youth  a  smiling  eye ; 
Who  could  resist  that  glance's  ray  ? 
In  vain  did  Age  his  warning  say, 

^  Repentance !   Repentance  1 ' 
Youth  laughing  went  with  Love  away. 


THE  DYING  WARRIOR 

A  WOUNDED  Chieftain,  lying 
By  the  Danube's  leafy  side. 

Thus  faintly  said,  in  dying, 
*  Oh !  bear,  thou  foaming  tide, 
This  gift  to  my  lady-bride.' 

'Twas  then,  in  life's  last  quiver. 
He  fluDig  the  scarf  he  wore 

Into  the  foaming  river. 

Which,  ah  too  quioUy,  bore 
That  j^edge  of  one  no  more  ! 

With  fond  impatience  burning. 
The  CShieftain's  lady  stood. 

To  watch  her  love  oeturning 
In  trium{^  down  the  flood. 
From  that  day's  field  of  blood. 

But,  field,  alas,  ill-fated  ! 

The  lady  saw,  instead 
Of  the  bark  whose  speed  she  waited. 

Her  hero's  scarf,  all  red 

With  the  drops  his  heart  had  shed. 

One  shriek — and  all  was  over — 
Her  life-pulse  ceas'd  to  beat ; 

The  gloomy  waves  now  cover 
Tluit  bridal-flower  so  sweet. 
And  the  scarf  is  her  winding  sheet  1 


THE  MAGIC  MIRROR 

^  Come,  if  thy  magic  Glass  have  pow'r 
To  call  up  forms  we  sigh  to  see ; 

Show  me  my  love,  in  that  rosy  bow'r. 
Where  last  she  pledg'd  her  truth  to  me.' 

The  Wizard  show'd  him  his  Lady  bright, 
Where  lone  and  pale  in  her  bow'r  she  lay ; 

'  True-hearted  maid,'  said  the  happy  Knight, 
'  She's  thii^ng  of  one,  who  is  far  away.' 

But,  lo !    a  page,  with  looks  of  joy. 
Brings  tidings  to  the  Lady's  ear ; 

*  'Tis,'  said  the  Knight,  *  the  same  bright  boy. 

Who  used  to  guide  me  to  my  dear.' 

The  Lady  now,  from  her  fav'rite  tree. 
Hath,  smiling,  pluok'd  a  rosy  flow'r ; 

•  Such,'  he  exclaim'd,  *  was  the  gift  that  she 

Each  morning  sent  me  from  that  bow'r  1 ' 


^  The  air,  to  which  I  have  adapted  these 
words,  was  composed  by  Mrs.  Arkwright  to 
some  old  verses,  *TeU  me  what^s  love,  kind 


shepherd,  pray  ?  *  and  it  has  been  mv  object  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  structure  and  phraseology 
of  the  origiBid  words  as  possible. 
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She  gives  her  page  the  blooming  rose. 

With  looks  that  say,  *  Like  lightning,  fly  !  * 

'  Thus,*  thought  the  Knight,  *  she  soothes  her  woes. 
By  fancying,  still,  her  true-love  nigh.* 

But  the  page  returns,  and — oh,  what  a  sight, 

For  trusting  lover*  s  eyes  to  see  ! — 
Leads  to  that  bow*r  another  Knight, 

As  young  and,  alas,  as  lov*d  as  he ! 

*  Such,'  quoth  the  Youth,  *  is  Woman's  love  !' 
Then,  darting  forth,  with  furious  bound, 

Dash'd  at  the  Mirror  his  iron  glove. 
And  strew'd  it  all  in  fragments  round. 

MORAL 

Such  ills  would  never  have  come  to  pass. 
Had  he  ne'er  sought  that  fatal  view ; 

The  Wizard  would  still  have  kept  his  Glass, 
And  the  Knight  still  thought  his  Lady  true. 


THE  PILGRIM 


Still  thus,  when  twilight  gleam' d, 
Far  off  his  Castle  seem  d, 

Trac'd  on  the  sky  ; 
And  still,  as  fancy  bore  him 
To  those  dim  tow'rs  before  him. 
He  gaz'd,  with  wishful  eye, 

And  thought  his  home  was  nigh. 

*  Hall  of  my  Sires  ! '  he  said, 
'  How  long,  with  weary  tread. 

Must  I  toil  on  ? 
Each  eve,  as  thus  I  wander. 
Thy  tow'rs  seem  rising  yonder. 
But,  scarce  hath  daylight  shone. 

When,  like  a  dream,  thou'rt  gone  ! ' 


So  went  the  Pilgrim  still, 
Down  dale  and  over  hill. 

Day  after  day ; 
That  glimpse  of  home,  so  cheering. 
At  twilight  still  appearing. 
But  still,  with  morning's  ray. 

Melting,  like  mist,  away  I 

Where  rests  the  Pilgrim  now  ? 
Here,  by  this  cypress  bough, 

Clos'd  his  career ; 
That  dream,  of  Fancy's  weaving. 
No  more  his  steps  deceiving. 
Alike  past  hope  and  fear. 

The  Pilgrim's  home  is  here. 


THE  HIGH-BORN  LADYE 

In  vain  all  the  Knights  of  the  Underwald  woo'd  her. 
Though  brightest  of  maidens,  the  proudest  was  she ; 

Brave  chieftains  they  sought,  and  young  minstrels  they  sued  her. 
But  worthy  were  none  of  the  high-born  Ladye. 

*  Whomsoever  I  wed,'  said  this  maid,  so  excelling, 
*  That  Knight  must  the  conqu'ror  of  conquerors  be ; 

He  must  place  me  in  halls  fit  for  monarchs  to  dwell  in ; — 
None  else  shall  be  Lord  of  the  high-born  Ladye  ! ' 

Thus  spoke  the  proud  damsel,  with  scorn  looking  round  her 

On  Knights  and  on  Nobles  of  highest  degree ; 
Who  humbly  and  hopelessly  left  as  they  found  her, 

^nd  worshipp  d  at  distance  the  high-born  Ladye. 
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At  length  came  a  Knight,  from  a  far  land  to  woo  her. 
With  plumes  on  his  helm  like  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 

His  vizor  was  down — but,  with  voice  that  thrill' d  through  her. 
He  whisper'd  his  vows  to  the  high-born  Ladye. 

'  Proud  maiden  !    I  come  with  high  spousals  to  grace  thee. 
In  me  the  great  conqu'ror  of  conquerors  see ; 
Enthroned. in  a  hall  fit  for  monarchs  V\l  place  thee, 
And  mine  thou*rt  for  ever,  thou  high-bori^  Ladye  ! ' 

The  maiden  she  smil'd,  and  in  jewels  arrayM  her, 

Of  thrones  and  tiaras  already  dreamt  she ; 
And  proud  was  the  step,  as  her  bridegroom  conveyM  her 

In  pomp  tl>  his  home,  of  that  high-born  Ladye. 

*  But  whither,'  she,  starting,  exclaims,  *  have  you  led  me  ? 

Here's  nought  but  a  to  mo  and  a  dark  cypress  tree ; 
Is  this  the  bright  palace  in  which  thou  wouldst  wed  me  ?  * 

With  scorn  in  her  glance,  said  the  high-born  Ladye. 

*'Tis  the  home,'  he  replied,  *  of  earth's  loftiest  creatures' 

Then  lifted  his  helm  for  the  fair  one  to  see ; 
But  she  sunk  on  the  ground — 'twas  a  skeleton's  features. 

And  Death  was  the  Lord  of  the  high-bom  Ladye ! 


THE  INDIAN  BOAT 


'TwAS  midnight  dark, 

The  seaman's  bark. 
Swift  o'er  the  waters  bore  him, 

When,  through  the  night, 

He  spied  a  light 
Shoot  o'er  the  wave  before  him. 

*  A  sail !  a  sail ! '  he  cries  ; 

*  She  comes  from  the  Indian  shore. 
And  to-night  shall  be  our  prize. 
With  her  freight  of  golden  ore  : 
Sail  on  !   sail  on  ! ' 
When  morning  shone 
He  saw  the  gold  still  clearer  ; 
But,  though  so  fast 
The  waves  he  pass'd. 
That  boat  seem'd  never  the  nearer. 

Bright  daylight  came, 

And  still  the  same 
Rich  bark  before  him  floated  ; 

While  on  the  prize 

His  wishful  eyes 
Like  any  young  lover's  doated  : 

*  More  sail !  more  sail ! '  he  cries. 

While  the  waves  o'ertop  the  mast ; 


And  his  bounding  galley  flies. 
Like  an  arrow  before  the  blast. 

Thus  on,  and  on. 

Till  day  was  gone, 
And  the  moonthroughheav'ndid  hieher. 

He  swept  the  main. 

But  all  in  vain. 
That  boat  seem'd  never  the  nigher. 

And  many  a  day 

To  night  gave  way. 
And  many  a  morn  succeeded  : 

While  still  his  flight. 

Through  day  and  night, 
That  restless  mariner  speeded. 
Who  knows — who  knows  what  seas 

He  is  now  careering  o'er  ? 
Behind,  the  eternal  breeze. 

And  that  mocking  bark,  before  ! 

For,  oh,  till  sky 

And  earth  shall  die. 
And  their  death  leave  none  to  rue  it. 

That  boat  must  flee 

O'er  the  boundless  sea. 
And  that  ship  in  vain  pursue  it. 
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THE  STRANGER 

Come  list,  while  I  tell  of  the  heart-wounded  Stranger 
Who  sleeps  her  last  slumber  in  this  haunted  ground ; 

Where  often,  at  midnight,  the  lonely  wood-ranger 
Hears  soft  fairy  music  re-echo  around. 

None  e'er  knew  the  name  of  that  heart-stricken  lady,, 
Her  language,  though  sweet,  none  could  e'er  understand ; 

But  her  features  so  sunn'd,  and  her  eyelash  so  shady, 
Bespoke  her  a  child  of  some  far  Eastern  land. 

'Twas  one  summer  night,  when  the  village  lay  sleeping, 

A  soft  strain  of  melody  came  o*er  our  ears ; 
So  sweet,  but  so  mournful,  half  song  and  half  weeping* 

Like  music  that  Sorrow  had  steep'd  in  her  tears. 

We  thought  'twas  an  anthem  some  angel  bad  sung  us ; — 
But,  soon  as  the  day-beams  had  gush'd  from  on  high. 

With  wonder  we  saw  this  bright  stranger  among  us. 
All  lovely  and  lone,  as  if  stray' d  from  the  sky. 

Nor  long  did  her  life  for  this  sphere  seemi  intended. 
For  pale  was  her  cheek,  with  that  spirit-like  hue. 

Which  comes  when  the  day  of  this  world  is  nigh  ended, 
And  light  from  another  already  shines  through. 

Then  her  eyes,  when  she  sung — oh,  but  once  to  have  seen  them- 
Left  thoughts  in  the  soul  that  can  never  depart ; 

While  her  looks  and  her  voice  made  a  language  between  them, 
That  spoke  more  than  holiest  words  to  the  heart. 

But  she  pass'd  like  a  day-dream,  no  skill  could  restore  hei— 

Whate  er  was  her  sorrow,  its  ruin  came  fast ; 
She  died  with  the  same  spell  of  mystery  o'er  her, 

That  song  ol  past  days  on  her  lips  to  the  last. 

Nor  ev'n  in  the  grave  is  her  sad  heart  reposing — 
Still  hovers  the  spirit  of  grief  round  her  tomb ; 

For  oft,  when  the  shadows  of  midnight  are  closing. 
The  same  strain  of  music  is  heard  through  the  gloom. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

These  verses  were  written  for  a  Benefit  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  were  spoken 
by  Miss  Smith,  with  a  degree  of  suQcess*  which  they  owed  solely  to  her  admirable 
manner  of  reciting  them.  I  wrote  them  in  haste ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  poetry,  which  has  cost  but  little  labour  to  the  writer,  i^  productive  of  any 
great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Under  this  impression,  I  certainlv  shquld  not  have 
published  them  if  they  had  not  found  their  way  into  seme  of  the  newspapers, 
with  such  an  addition  of  errors  to  their  own  original  stock,  that  I  thought  it  but 
fair  to  limit  their  responsibility  to  those  faults  alone  wbich  really  belong  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  title  which  I  have  invented  for  this  Poem,  I  feel  even  more 
than  the  scruples  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  humbly  asked  pardon  of  the 
Roman  Senate  for  using  *  the  outlandish  term,  monopoly^'  But  the  truth  is, 
having  written  the  Poem  with  the  sole  view  of  serving  a  JBenefit>  J  thought  that 
an  unintelligible  word  of  this  kind  would  not  be  without  its  attraction  for  the 
multitude,  with  whom,  *  If  'tis  not  sense,  at  least  'tis  Greek.'  To  some  of  my 
readers,  however,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  that,  by  *  Melologue,'  I  mean 
that  mixture  of  recitation  and  music,  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  Collins' 8  Ode  on  the  Passions,  and  of  which  the  most  striking  example 
I  can  remember  is  the  prophetic  speech  ot  Joad  in  the  Athalie  of  Racine. 


T.  M. 


MELOLOGUE 

A  Short  Strain  of  Music  from  the  Orchestra 

There  breathes  a  language,  known  and  felt 

Far  as  the  pure  air  spreads  its  living  zone ; 
Wherever  rage  can  rouse,  or  pity  melt, 
That  language  of  the  soul  is  felt  and  known. 
From  those  meridian  plaine, 
Where  oft,  of  old,  on  some  high  tow'r. 
The  soft  Peruvian  pour'd  his  midnvght  strains, 
And  call'd  his  distant  love  with  such  sweet  pow'r, 

That,  when  she  heard  the  lonely  lay, 
Not  worlds  could  keep  her  from  his  arms  away.^ 
To  the  bleak  climts  ei  polar  night. 
Where  blithe,  beneatli  a  sunless  sky. 
The  Lapland  lover  bids  his  rein-deer  fly. 
And  sings  along  the  lengthening  waste  of  snow, 
Gaily  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Of  vernal  Phoebus*  bum'd  upon  his  brow ; 


10 


1  'A  certain  Spaniard,  one  niglit  late,  mot 
an  Indian  woman  in  the  streets  of  Cozco,  and 
would  kave  taken  her  to  his  home,  but  she  cried 
out,  "  For  God*s  sake,  Sir,  let  ne  go  ;  fbr  that 
pipe,  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower,  calls  me 


with  great,  passion,  and  I  cannot  refuse  the 
summons ;  for  love  constxains  me  to  go,  that 
I  may  be  his  wife,  and  he  my  husband.'— Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  in  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  transla* 
tioo. 
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Oh  Music  !    thy  celestial  claim 
Is  still  resistless,  still  the  same ; 
And,  faithful  as  the  mighty  sea 
To  the  pale  star  that  o'er  its  realm  presides,  30 

The  spell-bound  tides 
Of  human  passion  rise  and  fall  for  thee  I 

Greek  Air 

List !   'tis  a  Grecian  maid  that  sings, 
While,  from  Ilissus'  silv*ry  springs, 
She  draws  the  cool  lymph  in  her  graceful  urn ; 
And  by  her  side,  in  Music's  charm  dissolving. 
Some  patriot  youth,  the  glorious  past  revolving, 
Dreams  of  bright  davs  that  never  can  return ; 
When  Athens  nurs  d  her  olive  bough, 

With  hands  by  tyrant  pow'r  unchain'd ;  30 

And  braided  for  the  muse  s  brow 
A  wreath  by  tyrant  touch  unstained. 
When  heroes  trod  each  classic  field 

Where  coward  feet  now  faintly  falter ; 
When  ev'ry  arm  was  Freedom's  shield, 
And  ev'ry  heart  was  Freedom's  altar ! 

Flourish  op  Trumpets 

Hark,  'tis  the  sound  that  charms 

The  war-steed's  wak'ning  ears  ! — 

Oh  !    many  a  mother  folds  her  arms 
Bound  her  boy-soldier  when  that  call  she  hears ;  40 

And,  though  her  fond  heart  sink  with  fears. 
Is  proud  to  feel  his  young  pulse  bound 
With  valour's  fever  at  the  sound. 
See,  from  his  native  hills  afar 
The  rude  Helvetian  flies  to  war ; 
Careless  for  what,  for  whom  he  fights, 
For  slave  or  despot,  wrongs  or  rights ; 

A  conqueror  oft — a  hero  never — 
Yet  lavish  of  his  life-blood  still. 
As  if  'twere  like  his  mountain  rill,  50 

And  gush'd  for  ever  ! 

Yes,  Music,  here,  even  here. 
Amid  this  thoughtless,  vague  career. 
Thy  soul-felt  charm  asserts  its  wondrous  pow'r. — 

There's  a  wild  air  which  oft,  among  the  rocks 
Of  his  own  loved  land,  at  ev'ning  hour, 

Is  heard,  when  shepherds  homeward  pipe  their  flocks, 
Whose  every  note  hatli  power  to  thrill  his  mind 

With  tend' rest  thoughts ;    to  bring  around  his  knees 
The  rosy  children  whom  he  left  behind,  60 

And  fill  each  little  angel  eye 
With  speaking  tears,  that  ask  him  why 
He  wander' d  from  his  hut  for  scenes  like  these. 
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Vain,  vain  is  then  the  trumpet's  brazen  roar ; 

Sweet  notes  of  home,  of  love,  are  all  he  hears ; 
And  the  stern  eyes,  that  looked  for  blood  before, 

Kow  melting,  mournful,  lose  themselves  in  tears. 

Swiss  Air. — *  Eanz  des  Vaches  ' 

But,  wake  the  trumpet's  blast  again, 

And  rouse  the  ranks  of  warrior-men  ! 
Oh  War,  when  Truth  thy  arm  employs,  70 

And  Freedom's  spirit  guides  the  labouring  storm, 
*Tis  then  thy  vengeance  takes  a  hallow'd  form. 
And,  like  Heaven's  light'ning,  sacredly  destroys. 
Nor,  Music,  through  thy  breathing  sphere. 
Lives  there  a  sound  more  grateful  to  the  ear 

Of  Him  who  made  all  harmony. 

Than  the  bless' d  sound  of  fetters  breaking. 

And  the  first  hymn  that  man,  awaking 
From  Slavery's  slumber,  breathes  to  Liberty. 

Spanish  Chorus 

Hark  !    from  Spain,  indignant  Spain,  80 

Bursts  the  bold,  enthusiast  strain. 
Like  morning's  music  on  the  air ; 
And  seems,  in  every  note,  to  swear 
By  Saragbssa's  ruin'd  streets. 

By  brave  Gerona's  deathful  story. 
That,  while  one  Spaniard's  life-blood  beats. 

That  blood  shall  stain  the  conqu'ror's  glory. 

Spanish  Air. — *  Ya  Desperto  ' 

But  ah  !    if  vain  the  patriot's  zeal. 
If  neither  valour's  force  nor  wisdom's  light 
Can  break  or  melt  that  blood-cemented  seal,  90 

Which  shuts  so  close  the  book  of  Europe's  right — 
What  song  shall  then  in  sadness  tell 

Of  broken  pride,  of  prospects  shaded. 
Of  buried  hopes,  remember  d  well. 

Of  ardour  quench' d,  and  honour  faded  ? 
What  muse  shall  mourn  the  breathless  brave. 

In  sweetest  dirge  at  Memory's  shrine  ? 
What  harp  shall  sigh  o'er  Freedom's  grave  ? 
Oh  Erin,  Thine  I 


SET  OF  GLEES 

MUSIC  BY  MOORE 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS 

When  o'er  the  silent  seas  alone. 
For  days  and  nights  weVe  cheerless  gone. 
Oh  they  who've  felt  it  know  how  sweet. 
Some  sunny  mom  a  sail  to  meet. 

Sparkling  at  once  is  ev'ry  eye, 

*  Ship  ahoy  !    ship  ahoy  ! '    our  joyful  cry  ; 
While  answering  back  the  sounds  we  hear 

*  Ship  ahoy  !    ship  ahoy  !    what  cheer  ?    what  cheer  ?  * 

Then  sails  are  backM,  we  nearer  come. 
Kind  words  are  said  of  friends  and  home ; 
And  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  with  pain. 
To  sail  o'er  silent  seta  again. 

HIP,  HIP,  HURRA  1 

Come,  fill  round  a  bumper,  fill  up  to  the  brimt 
He  who  shrinks  from  a  bumper  I  pledge  not  to  him ; 
'  Here's  the  girl  that  each  loves,  be  her  eye  of  what  hue. 
Or  lustre,  it  may,  so  her  heart  is  but  true.' 

Charge  !    (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra ! 

Come,  charge  high  again,  boys,  nor  let  the  full  wine 
Leave  a  space  in  the  brimmer,  where  dajrlight  may  shine ; 

*  Here  s  the  friends  of  our  youth — though  of  some  we're  bereft 
May  the  links  that  are  lost  but  endear  what  are  left  I  * 

Charge !    (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra !  . 

Once  more  fill  a  bumper — ne'er  talk  of  the  hour; 
On  hearts  thus  tmitea  old  Time  has  do  pow'r. 
'  May  our  lives,  the',  alas !    like  the  wine  of  to-night 
They  must  soon  have  an  end,  to  the  last  flow  as  bright.' 
Charge  !    (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra ! 

Quick,  quick,  now,  TU  give  you,  since  Time's  glass  will  run 
Ev'n  faster  than  ours  doth,  three  bumpers  in  one ; 

•  Here's  the  poet  who  sings — ^here's  the  warrior  who  fichta — 
Here's  the  statesman  who  speaks,  in  the  cause  of  men  s  rights !  * 

Charge  !    (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra ! 

Come,  once  more,  a  bumper ! — then  drink  as  you  please, 
Tho',  who  could  fill  half-way  to  toast  such  as  these  ? 
'  Here's  our  next  joyous  meeting — and  oh  when  we  meet. 
May  our  wine  be  as  bright  and  our  union  as  sweet ! ' 
CSiaige  !    (drinks)  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hurra ! 
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HUSH,  HUSH ! 

*  HtTSH,  hush  !  * — how  well 

That  sweet  word  sounds. 
When  Love,  the  Irttle  sentinel, 

Walks  his  night-rounds ; 
Then,  if  a  foot  but  dare 

One  rose-leaf  onish. 
Myriads  of  voioes  in  the  air 

Whisper,  '  Hush,  hush  ! " 

*  Hark,  hark,  'tis  he  ! ' 

The  night-elves  cry. 
And  hush  their  fairy  harmony, 

White  he  steals  by ; 
.    But  if  his  silv'ry  feet 

One  dew-drop  brush. 
Voices  are  heard  in  chorus  sweet, 

Whisp'ring,  *  Hush,  hush  !  * 

THE  PARTING  BEFORE  THE 
BATTLE 

HE 

On  to  the  field,  our  doom  is  seaFd, 

To  conquer  or  be  slaves : 
This  sun  shall  see  our  nation  free. 

Or  set  upon  our  graves. 

SHE 

Farewell,  oh  farewell,  my  love. 
May  Heav'n  thy  guardian  be. 

And  send  bright  angels  from  above 
To  bring  thee  back  to  me. 

HB 

On  to  the  field,  the  battle-field. 
Where  Freedom's  standard  waves. 

This  sun  shall  see  our  tyrant  yield. 
Or  shine  upon  our  graves. 

THE  WATCHMAN 
A  Trio 

WATCHMAN 

Past  twelve  o'clock — ^past  twelve. 

Good  night,  good  night,  my  dearest — 
How  fast  the  moments  fly  ! 

*Tis  time  to  part,  thou  hearest 
That  hateful  watchman^s  cry. 

WATCHMAN 

Past  one  o'clock — ^past  one. 


Yet  stay  a  moment  longer — 

Alas  !   why  is  it  so. 
The  wi^h  to  stay  grows  stronger. 

The  more  'tis  time  to  go  ? 

WATCHMAN 

Past  two  o'clock — ^past  two. 

Now  wrap  thy  cloak  about  thee — 
The  hours  must  sure  go  wrong. 

For  when  they're  pass'd  without  thee. 
They're,  oh,  ten  times  as  long. 

WATCHMAN 

Past  three  o'clock — past  three. 

Again  that  dreadful  warning  1 

Had  ever  time  such  flight  ? 
And  see  the  sky,  'tis  morning— 

So  now,  indeed,  good  night. 

WATCHMAN 

Past  three  o'clock — ^past  three* 
Good  night,  good  night. 

SAY,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DANCE  ? 

Say,  what  shall  we  dance  ? 
Shall  we  bound  along  the  moonlight  plain, 
To  music  of  Italy,  Greece,  or  Spain  ? 

Say,  what  shall  we  dance  ? 
Shall  we,  like  those  who  rove 
Through  bright  Grenada's  grove. 
To  the  light  Bc^ero's  measures  move  ? 
Or  choose  the  Guaracia's  languishing  lay. 
And  thus  to  its  sound  die  away  ? 

Strike  the  gay  chords. 
Let  us  hear  each  strain  from  ev'ry  shore 
That  music  haunts,  or  young  feet  wander 

o'er. 
Hark !    'tis  the  light  march,  to  whose 

measured  time. 
The  Polish  lady,  by  her  lover  led, 
Delights  through  gay  saloons  with  step 

untired  to  tread. 
Or  sweeterstiU,  through  moonlight  walks. 
Whose  shadows  serve  to  hide 
The  blush  that's  rais'd  by  him  who  talks 
Of  love  the  while  by  her  side  ; 
Then  comes  the  smooth  waltz,  to  whose 

floating  sound 
Like  dreams  we  go  gliding  around. 
Say,  which  shall  we  dance  ?  which  shall 

we  dance  ? 
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THE  EVENING  GUN 


Rememb*best  thou  that  setting  sun, 

Tho  last  I  saw  with  thee, 
When  loud  we  heard  the  evening  gun 

Peal  o'er  the  twilight  sea  ? 
Boom  ! — the  sounds  appeared  to  sweep 

Far  o'er  the  verge  of  day. 
Till,  into  realms  beyond  the  deep, 

They  seem'd  to  die  away. 


Oft,  when  the  toils  of  day  are  done, 

In  pensive  dreams  of  thee, 
I  sit  to  hear  that  ev*ning  gun. 

Peal  o*er  the  stormy  sea. 
Boom  ! — and  while,  o  er  billows  currd. 

The  distant  sounds  decay, 
I  weep  and  wish,  from  this  rough  world. 

Like  them,  to  die  awav. 


BALLADS,  SONGS,  MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS,  ETC. 

TO-DAY,  DEAREST !    IS  OURS 


To-day,  dearest !  is  ours  ; 

Why  should  Love  carelessly  lose  it  ? 
This  life  shines  or  lowers 

Just  as  wc,  weak  mortals,  use  it. 
'Tis    time    enough,    when    its    flow'rs 
decay. 

To  think  of  the  thorns  of  Sorrow  ; 
And  Joy,  if  left  on  the  stem  to-day, 

May  wither  before  to-morrow. 


Then  why,  dearest !   so  long 

Let  the  sweet  moments  fly  over  ? 
Though  now,  blooming  and  young. 

Thou  hast  me  devoutly  thy  lover  : 
Yet  Time  from  both,  in  his  silent  lapse. 

Some  treasure  may  steal  or  borrow ; 
Thy   charms   may   be  less   in    bloom, 
perhaps. 

Or  I  less  in  love  to-morrow. 


WHEN  ON  THE  LIP  THE  SIGH  DELAYS 


When  on  the  lip  the  sigh  delays. 

As  if  'twould  linger  there  for  ever  ; 
When  eyes  would  give  the  world  to  gaze. 
Yet  still  look  down,  and  venture  never; 
When,  though  with  fairest  nymphs  we 
rove. 
There's  one  we  dream  of  more  than 
any — 
If  all  this  is  not  real  love, 
'Tis    something    wond'rous    like    it, 
Fanny ! 

To  think  and  ponder,  when  apart. 
On  all  we've  got  to  say  at  meeting  ; 

And  yet  when  near,  with  heart  to  heart. 
Sit  mute,  and  listen  to  their  beating  : 


To  see  but  one  bright  object  move. 
The    only    moon,    where    stars    are 
many — 

If  all  this  is  not  downright  love, 
I  prithee  say  what  is,  my  Fanny  ! 

When  Hope  foretells  the  brightest,  best. 

Though  Reason  on  thedarkestreckons; 
When  Passion  drives  us  to  the  west. 

Though   Prudence   to   the   eastward 
beckons ; 
When  all  turns  round,  below,  above. 

And    our   own   heads   the    most  of 
any — 
If  this  is  not  stark,  staring  love. 

Then  you  and  I  are  sages,  Fanny. 


HERE,  TAKE  MY  HEART 

Hebe,  take  my  heart — ^'twill  be  safe  in  thy  keeping. 
While  I  go  wand' ring  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea ; 

Smiling  or  sorrowing,  waking  or  sleeping. 

What  need  I  care,  so  my  heart  is  with  thee  ? 


I 
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If,  in  the  race  we  are  destinM  to  run»  love. 
They  who  have  light  hearts  the  happiest  be, 

Then,  happier  still  must  be  they  who  have  none,  love. 
And  that  will  be  my  case  when  mine  is  with  thee. 

It  matters  not  where  I  may  now  be  a  rover, 
I  care  not  how  many  bright  eyes  I  may  see ; 

Should  Venus  herself  come  and  ask  me  to  love  her, 
rd  tell  her  I  couldn't — my  heart  is  with  thee. 

And  there  let  it  lie,  growing  fonder  and  fonder — 
For,  even  should  lortune  turn  truant  to  me, 

Why,  let  her  go — I've  a  treasure  beyond  her. 
As  long  as  my  heart's  out  at  int*rest  with  thee ! 


OH,  CALL  IT  BY  SOME  BETTER 
NAME 

Oh,  call  it  by  some  better  name. 

For  Friendship  sounds  too  cold, 
While  Love  is  now  a  worldly  flame. 

Whose  shrine  must  be  of  gold  ; 
And  Passion,  like  the  sun  at  noon. 

That  bums  o'er  all  he  sees. 
Awhile  as  warm,  will  set  as  soon — 

Then,  call  it  none  of  these. 

Imagine  something  purer  far. 

More  free  from  stain  of  clay 
Than  Friendship,  Love,  or  Passion  are, 

Yet  human  still  as  they  : 
And  if  thy  lip,  for  love  like  this. 

No  mortal  word  can  frame. 
Go,  ask  of  angels  what  it  is. 

And  call  it  by  that  name  ! 

POOR  WOUNDED  HEART 

Poor  wounded  heart,  farewell ! 

Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come  ; 

Thou  soon  wilt  reach  thy  home. 
Poor  wounded  heart,  farewell ! 
The  pain  thou' It  feel  in  breaking 

Less  bitter  far  will  be, 
Than  that  long,  deadly  aching. 

This  life  has  been  to  thee. 

There — broken  heart,  farewell ! 
The  pang  is  o'er — 
The  parting  pang  is  o'er ; 
Thou  now  wilt  bleed  no  more. 

Poor  broken  heart,  farewell ! 


No  rest  for  thee  but  dying — 
Like  waves,  whose  strife  is  past. 

On  death's  cold  shore  thus  lying. 
Thou  sleep' st  in  peace  at  last — 
Poor  broken  heart,  farewell ! 


THE  EAST  INDIAN 

Come,  May,  with  all  thy  flowers. 

Thy  sweetly-scented  thorn, 
Thy  cooling  ev'ning  showers. 

Thy  fragrant  breath  at  morn  : 
When  May-flies  haunt  the  willow. 

When  May-buds  tempt  the  bee. 
Then  o'er  the  shining  billow 

My  love  will  come  to  me. 

From  Eastern  Isles  she's  winging 

Through  wat'ry  wilds  her  way. 
And  on  her  cheek  is  bringing 

The  bright  sun's  orient  ray  : 
Oh,  come  and  court  her  hither. 

Ye  breezes  mild  and  warm — 
One  winter's  gale  would  wither 

So  soft,  so  pure  a  form. 

The  fields  where  she  was  straying 

Are  blest  with  endless  light, 
With  zephyrs  always  playing 

Through  gardens  always  bright. 
Then  now,  sweet  May  !   be  sweeter 

Than  e'er  thou'st  been  before  ; 
Let  sighs  from  roses  meet  her 

When  she  comes  near  our  shore. 
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POOR  BROKEN  FLOWER 

Poor  broken  flow'r  I    what  art  can  now  recover  thee  ? 
Torn  from  the  stem  that  fed  thy  rosy  breath — 
In  vain  the  sun-beams  seek 
To  warm  that  faded  cheek ; 
The  dews  of  heav'n,  that  once  like  balm  fell  over  thee. 
Now  are  but  tears,  to  weep  thy  early  death. 

So  droops  the  maid  whose  lover  hath  forsaken  her, — 
Thrown  from  his  arms,  as  lone  and  lost  as  thou ; 
In  vain  the  smiles  of  all 
Like  sun-beams  round  her  fall ; 
The  only  smile  that  could  from  death  awaken  her. 
That  smile,  alas  !    is  gone  to  others  now. 


THE  PRETTY  ROSE-TREE 

Being  weary  of  love, 

I  flew  to  the  grove. 
And  chose  me  a  tree  of  the  fairest ; 

Saying,  *  Pretty  Rose-tree, 

Thou  m^  mistress  shalt  be. 
And  ril  worship  each  bud  thou  bearest. 
For  the  hearts  of  this  world  are  hollow, 
And  fickle  the  smiles  we  follow  ; 

And  'tis  sweet,  when  all 

Their  witcheries  pall. 
To  have  a  pure  love  to  fly  to  : 

So,  my  pretty  Roee-tree, 

Thou  my  mistress  shalt  be. 
And  the  only  one  now  I  shall  sigh  to.' 

When  the  beautiful  hue 

Of  thy  cheek  through  the  dew 

Of  morning  is  bashfully  peeping, 
^  Sweet  tears,'  I  shall  say 
(As  I  brush  them  away), 

*  At  least  there's  no  art  in  this  weeping.' 
Although    thou    should' st    die     to- 
morrow, 
'Twill  not  be  from  pain  or  sorrow  ; 
And  the  thorns  of  thy  stem 
Are  not  like  them 

With  which  men  wound  each  other : 
So  my  pretty  Rose-tree, 
Thou  my  mistress  shalt  be. 

And  I'll  ne'er  again  sigh  to  another. 

SHINE  OUT,  STARS  I 

Shiiob  out,  Stars  !   let  Heav'n  assemble 

Round  us  ev'ry  festal  ray. 
Lights  that  move  not,  lights  that  tremble. 

All  to  grace  this  Eve  ol  May. 


Let  the  flow'r-beds  all  lie  waking. 
And  the  odours  shut  up  there. 

From  their  downy  prisons  breaking. 
Fly  abroad  thnnigh  sea  and  air. 

And  would  Love,  too,  bring  his  sweetness. 

With  our  other  joys  to  weave. 
Oh  what  glory,  what  completeness. 

Then  wouldcrownthisbrightMay  Eve! 
Shine  out.  Stars  I  let  night  assemble 

Round  us  every  festal  ray, 
Lightsthatmove  not,light8thattremUe, 

To  adorn  this  Eve  of  May. 

THE  YOUNG  MULETEERS  OF 
GRENADA 

Oh,  the  joys  of  our  ev'ning  posada. 

Where,  resting  at  dose  of  day. 
We,  young  Muleteers  of  Gienada* 

Sit  and  sing  the  sunshine  away  ; 
So  merry,  that  even  the  slumbers. 

That  round  us  hung,  seem  gone ; 
Till  the  lute's  soft  drowsy  munbefs 

Again  beguile  them  on. 
Oh  the  joys,  &c. 

Then  as  each  to  his  loved  sultana 

In  sleep  still  breathes  the  sigh. 
The  name  of  some  black-eyed  Tiraoft 

Escapes  our  lips  as  we  lie. 
Till,  with  morning's  rosy  twinkle. 

Again  we're  up  and  gone — 
While  the  mule- bell's  drowsy  tinkle 

Beguiles  the  rough  way  on. 
Oh  the  joys  of  our  merry  posada. 

Where,  resting  at  close  of  day. 
We,  young  Muleteers  of  Grenada, 

Thus  sing  the  gay  moments  away. 
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TELL  HER,  OH,  TELL  HER 

Tell  her,  oh,  tell  ber,  tbe  hite  she  left  lying 
Beneath  the  greem  arbour,  is  still  lying  there  $ 

And  breezes,  like  lovers,  around  it  are  sighing, 
But  not  a  soft  whii^er  replies  to  their  pcay'r. 

Tell  her,  oh,  tell  her,  the  tree  that,  in  going. 
Beside  the  green  arbour  she  playfully  set. 

As  lovely  as  ever  is  Mushing  a^  blowing. 
And  not  a  bright  leaflet  has  fairn  from  it  yet. 

So  while  away  from  that  arbour  forsaken. 
The  maiden  is  wandering,  still  let  her  be 

As  true  as  the  lute,  that  no  sighing  can  waken. 
And  blooming  for  ever,  unohang'd  as  the  tree. 


NIGHTS  OF  MUSIC 

Nights  of  music,  nights  of  loving. 

Lost  too  soon,  remember*  d  long. 
When  we  went  by  moonlight  roving, 

Hearts  all  love  and  lips  all  song. 
When  this  faithful  lute  recorded 

All  my  spirit  felt  to  thee  ; 
And  that  smile  the  song  rewarded — . 

Worth  whole  years  of  fame  to  me  ! 

Nights  of  song,  and  nights  of  splendour, 

FiU'd  with  joys  too  sweet  to  last — 
Joys  that,  like  the  star-light,  tender, 

While  they  shone,  no  shadow  cast. 
Though  all  other  happy  hours 

From  my  fading  mem'ry  fly. 
Of  that  star-light,  of  those  bowers, 

Not  a  beam,  a  leaf  shall  die ! 

OUR  FIRST  YOUNG  LOVE 

OoR  first  young  love  resembles 

That  short  but  brilliant  ray, 
Whi<^  smiles,  and  weeps,  and  trembles 

Through  April's  earliest  day. 
And  not  all  life  before  us, 

Howe*er  its  lights  may  play. 
Can  shed  a  lustre  o*cr  us 

like  that  first  April  ray. 

Our  summer  sun  may  squander 

A  blaze  serener,  grander ; 

Our  autumn  beam 

May,  like  a  dream 

Of  heav  n,  die  calm  away  ; 

But,  no — ^let  life  before  us 

Bring  all  the  light  it  may, 
'Twill  ne*er  shed  lustre  o'er  us 
like  that  first  youthful  ray. 


BLA€K  AND  BLUE  EYES 

Thb  brilliant  black  eye 
May  in  triumph  let  fly 
All  its  darts  without  caring  who  feels 
*em; 
But  the  soft  eye  of  blue, 
Though  it  scatter  wounds  too. 
Is  much  better  pleas'd  when  it  heals 
'em — 
Dear  Fanny ! 
But  the  soft  eye  <^  blue. 
Though  it  scatter  wounds  too. 
Is  much  better  pleas'd  when  it  heals 
'em. 

The  black  eye  may  say, 

*  Come  and  worship  my  ray — 

By  adoring,  perhaps,  you  may  move 
me ! 
But  the  blue  eye,  half  hid. 
Says,  from  under  its  lid, 

'  I  love,  and  am  yours,  if  you  love  me  ! ' 
Yes,  Fanny ! 
The  blue  eye,  half  hid. 
Says,  from  under  its  lid, 

*  I  love,  and  am  yours,  if    you   love 


me 


I » 


Come  tell  me,  then,  why. 

In  that  lovely  blue  eye. 
Not  a  charm  of  its  tint  I  discover ; 

Oh,  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
That  ever  said  *  No '  to  a  lover  ? 

Dear  Fanny ! 

Oh,  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 
That  ever  said  *  No '  to  a  lover  T 
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DEAR  FANNY 

'  She  has  beauty,  but  still  you  must  keep  your  heart  cool ; 

She  has  wit,  but  you  mustn't  be  caught  so : ' 
Thus  Reason  advises,  but  Reason's  a  fool. 

And  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so, 
Dear  Fanny, 

'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  thought  so. 

*  She  is  lovely ;    then  love  her,  nor  let  the  bliss  fly ; 

'Tis  the  charm  of  youth's  vanishing  season : ' 
Thus  Love  has  advis  d  me,  and  who  will  deny 

That  Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason, 
Dear  Fanny  ? 

Love  reasons  much  better  than  Reason. 

FROM  LIFE  WITHOUT  FREEDOM 

From  life  without  freedom,  say,  who  would  not  fly  ? 
For  one  day  of  freedom,  oh  !    who  would  not  die  ? 
Hark  ! — hark  !   'tis  the  trumpet !    the  call  of  the  brave. 
The  death-song  of  tyrants,  the  dirge  of  the  slave. 
Our  country  lies  bleeding — haste,  haste  to  her  aid ; 
One  arm  that  defends  is  worth  hosts  that  invade. 

In  death's  kindly  bosom  our  last  hope  remains — 
The  dead  fear  no  tyrants,  the  grave  has  no  chains. 
On,  on  to  the  combat ;    the  heroes  that  bleed 
For  virtue  and  mankind  are  heroes  indeed. 
And  oh,  ev'n  if  Freedom  from  this  world  be  driven. 
Despair  not — at  least  wc  shall  find  her  in  heaven. 


HERE'S  THE  BOWER 


Hebe's  the  bower  she  lov'd  so  much, 

And  the  tree  she  planted  ; 
Here's  the  harp  she  used  to  touch — 

Oh,  how  that  touch  enchanted  ! 
Roses  now  unheeded  sigh  ; 

Where's  the  hand  to  wreathe  them  ? 
Songs  around  neglected  lie  ; 

Where's  the  lip  to  breathe  them  ? 
Here's  the  bower,  &c. 


Spring  may  bloom,  but  she  we  lov'd 

Ne'er  shall  feci  its  sweetness  ; 
Time,  that  once  so  fleetly  mov'd. 

Now  hath  lost  its  fleetness. 
Years  were  days,  when  here  she  stray'd. 

Days  were  moments  near  her ; 
Heav  n  ne'er  form'd  a  brighter  maid. 

Nor  Pity  wept  a  dearer  !  ^ 

Here's  the  bower,  &c. 


I  SAW  THE  MOON  RISE  CLEAR 

A   FINLAND    LOVE   SONQ 


I  SAW  the  moon  rise  clear 

O'er  hills  and  vales  of  snow. 
Nor  told  my  fleet  rein-deer 

The  track  I  wish'd  to  go. 
Yet  quick  he  bounded  forth ; 

For  well  my  rein-deer  knew 
I've  but  one  path  on  earth — 

The  path  which  leads  to  you. 


The  gloom  that  winter  cast 

How  soon  the  heart  forgets. 
When  Summer  brings,  at  last. 

Her  sun  that  never  sets  ! 
So  dawn'd  my  love  for  you  ; 

So,  fix'd  through  joy  and  pain. 
Than  summer  sun  more  true, 

'Twill  never  set  again. 
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LOVE  AND  THE  SUN-MAL 

Young  Love  found  a  Dial  once,  in  a  dark  shade. 
Where  man  ne*er  had  wander' d  nor  sunbeam  play*d ; 
*Why  thus  in  darkness  lie,*  whisper'd  young  Love; 

*  Thou,  whose  gay  hours  in  sunshine  should  move  ? ' 

*  I  ne'er,'  said  the  Dial,  *  have  seen  the  warm  sun. 
So  noonday  and  midnight  to  me.  Love,  are  one.' 

Then  Love  took  the  Dial  away  from  the  shade. 
And  placed  her  where  Heav'n  s  beam  warmly  play'd. 
There  she  reclin'd,  beneath  Love's  gazing  eye. 
While,  mark'd  all  with  sunshine,  her  hours'  flew  by. 

*  Oh,  how,'  said  the  Dial,  '  can  any  fair  maid. 
That's  born  to  be  shone  upon,  rest  in  the  shade  ? ' 

But  night  now  eomes  on,  and  the  sunbeam's  o'er. 
And  Love  stops  to  gaze  on  the  Dial  no  more. 
Alone  and  neglected,  while  bleak  rain  and  winds 
Are  storming  around  her,  with  sorrow  she  finds 
That  Love  had  but  number' d  a  few  sunny  hours, — 
Then  left  the  remainder  to  darkness  and  showers! 


LOVE  AND  TIME 


'Tis  said — but  whether  true  or  not 

Let  bards  declare  who've  seen  'em — 
That  Love  and  Time  have  only  got 

One  pair  of  wings  between  'em. 
In  courtship's  first  delicious  hour. 

The  boy  full  oft  can  spare  'em  ; 
So,  loit'ring  in  his  lady's  bower. 

He  lets  the  grey-beard  wear  'em. 
Then  is  Time's  hour  of  play ; 
Oh,  how  he  flies,  flies  away ! 

But  short  the  moments,  short  as  bright. 
When  he  the  wings  can  borrow  ; 

If  Time  to-day  has  had  his  flight. 
Love  takes  his  turn  to-morrow. 

Ah !  Time  and  Love,  your  change  is  then 
The  aaddest  and  most  trying. 


When  one  begins  to  limp  again. 
And  t'other  takes  to  flying. 
Then  is  Love's  hour  to  stray  ■; 
Oh,  how  he  flies,  flies  away  ! 

But  there's  a  nymph,  whose  chains  I 
feel. 
And  bless  the  silken  fetter^ 
Who  knows,  the  dear  one,  how  to  deal 
With  Love  and  Time  much  better. 
So  well  she  checks  their  wanderings. 

So  peacefully  she  pairs  'em. 
That  Love  with    her  ne'er    thinks  of 
wings. 
And  Time  for  ever  wears  'em. 
This  is  Time's  holiday ; 
Oh,  how  he  flies,  flies  away. 


LOVE'S  LIGHT  SUMMER-CLOUD 

Pain  and  sorrow  shall  vanish  before  us — 
Youth  may  wither,  but  feeling  will  last ; 
All  the  shadow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er  us. 
Love's  light  summer-cloud  only  shall  cast. 
Oh,  if  to  love  thee  more 
Each  hour  I  number  o'er 
If  this  a  passion  be 
Worthy  of  thee. 
Then  be  happy,  for  thus  I  adore  thee. 

Charms  may  wither,  but  feeling  shall  last : 
All  the  i^adow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er  thee, 
Love's  light  summer-cloud  sweetly  shall  cast. 
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Rest,  dear  bosom,  no  sorrows  shall  pain  thee. 

Sighs  of  pleasure  alone  shall  thou  steal ; 
Beam,  bright  eyelid,  no  weeping  shall  stain  thee. 
Tears  of  rapture  alone  shalt  thou  feel. 
Oh,  if  there  be  a  charm 
In  love,  to  banish  harm — 
If  pleasure's  truest  spell 
Be  to  love  well, 
Then  be  happy,  for  thus  I  adore  thee. 

Charms  may  wither,  but  feeling  shall  last: 
All  the  shadow  that  e'er  shall  fall  o'er  thee, 
Love's  light  summer-cloud  sweetly  shall  oast. 


LOVE,  WAND' RING  THROUGH  THE  GOLDEN  MAZE 

Love,  wand'ringthrough  the  golden  maze 

Of  my  beloved's  hair, 
Trac'd  every  lock  with  fond  delays. 

And,  doting,  linger' d  there. 


And  soon  he  found  'twere  vain  to  fly ; 

Hia  heart  was  close  confin'd. 
For,  every  ringlet  was  a  tie— 

A  chain  by  beauty  twin*d. 


MERRILY  EVERY  BOSOM  BOUNDETH 

THE  TYROLESE   SONG   OF  LIBERTY 


Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth. 

Merrily,  oh  ! 
Where  the  song  of  Freedom  soundeth. 
Merrily,  oh ! 
There  the  warrior's  arms 
Shed  more  splendour ; 
There  the  maiden's  charms 
Shine  more  tender ; 
Ev'ry  joy  the  land  surroundeth. 
Merrily,  oh  !  merrily,  oh  ! 

Wearily  every  bosom  pineth, 

Wearily,  oh ! 
Where  the  bond  of  slavery  twineth 

Wearily,  oh ! 
There  the  warrior's  dart 


Hath  no  fleetness ; 
There  the  maiden's  heart 
Hath  no  sweetness — 
Ev'ry  flow'r  of  life  declineth. 
Wearily,  oh  !   wearily,  oh  ! 

Cheerily  then  from  hill  and  valley. 

Cheerily,  oh  ! 
Like  your  native  fountains  sally. 
Cheerily,  oh  ! 
If  a  glorious  death, 
Won  by  bravery. 
Sweeter  be  than  breath 
Sigh'd  in  slavery. 
Round  the  flag  of  Freedom  rally. 
Cheerily,  oh  !   cheerily,  oh  ! 


REMEMBER  THE  TIME 

THE   CASTILIAN   MAID 

Remember  the  time,  in  La  Mancha's  shades, 

When  our  moments  so  blissfully  flew ; 
When  you  call'd  me  the  flower  of  Castilian  maids. 

And  I  blush' d  to  be  call'd  so  by  you ; 
When  I  taught  you  to  warble  the  gay  seguadille. 

And  to  dance  to  the  light  castanet ; 
Oh,  never,  dear  youth,  let  you  roam  where  you  will. 

The  delight  of  those  moments  forget. 
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They  tell  me,  you  lovers  from  Erin's  green  isle 

Every  hour  a  new  passion  can  feel ; 
And  that  soon,  in  the  light  of  some  lovelier  smile, 

You'll  forget  the  poor  maid  of  Castile. 
But  they  know  not  how  brave  in  the  battle  you  are, 

Or  they  never  could  think  you  would  rove; 
For  'tis  always  the  spirit  most  gallant  in  war 

That  is  fondest  and  truest  in  love. 


OH,  SOON  RETURN 

Our  white  sail  caught  the  ev'ning  ray. 

The  wave  beneath  us  seem'd  to  burn, 
When  all  the  weeping  maid  could  say 

Was,  *  Oh,  soon  return  ! ' 
Through  many  a  clime  our  ship  was 
driven. 

O'er  many  a  billow  rudely  thrown  ; 
Now  chill' d^beneath  a  northern  heaven. 

Now  sunn'd  in  summer's  zone  : 
And  still,  where'er  we  bent  our  way. 

When  evening  bid  the  west  wave  bum 
I  fancied  still  I  heard  her  say, 

*  Oh,  soon  return  ! ' 

If  ever  yet  my  bosom  found 

Its  thoughts  one  moment  tum'd  from 
thee, 
'Twas  when  the  combat  rag'd  around. 

And  brave  men  look'd  to  me. 
But  though  the  war-field's  wild  alarm 

For  gentle  Love  was  all  unmeet. 
He  lent  to  Glory's  brow  the  charm. 

Which  made  even  danger  sweet. 
And  still,  when  vict'ry's  calm  came  o'er 

The  hearts  where  rage  had  ceas'd  to 
bum. 
Those  parting  words  I  heard  once  more, 

*  Oh,  soon  return  ! — Oh,  soon  return ! ' 


LOVE  THEE  ? 

Love  thee  ? — so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou'rt  lov'd,  ador'd  by  me. 
Fame,  fortune,  wealth,  and  liberty. 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 
Though  brimm'd  with  blessings,  pure 
and  rare. 

Life's  cup  before  me  lay. 
Unless  thy  love  were  mingled  there, 

I'd  spurn  the  draught  away. 


Love  thee  ? — so  well,  so  tenderly 
Thou'rt  lov'd,  ador'd  by  me. 

Fame,  fortune,  wealth,  and  liberty, 
Are  worthless  without  thee. 

Without  thy  smile,  the  monarch's  lot 

To  me  were  dark  and  lone, 
While,  with  it,  ev'n  the  humblest  cot 

Were  brighter  than  his  throne. 
Those  worlds,  for  which  the  conqu'ror 
sighs. 

For  me  would  have  no  charms ; 
My  only  world  thy  gentle  eyes — 

My  throne  thy  circling  arms  ! 
Oh,  yes,  so  well,  so  tenderly 

Thou'rt  lov'd,  ador'd  by  me. 
Whole  realms  of  light  and  liberty 

Were  worthless  without  thee. 


ONE  BEAR  SMILE 

CotTLDST  thou  look  as  dear  as  when 

First  I  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
Couldst  thou  make  me  feel  again 
Every  wish  I  breath'd  thee  then. 

Oh,  how  blissful  life  would  be  ! 
Hopes,  that  now  beguiling  leave  me, 

Joys,  that  lie  in  slumber  cold — 
All  would  wake,  couldst  thou  but  give 
me 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 

No — there's  nothing  left  us  now. 

But  to  mourn  the  past ; 
Vain  was  every  ardent  vow — 
Never  yet  did  heaven  allow 

Jjove  so  warm,  so  wild,  to  last. 
Not    even    hope    could    now    deceive 
me — 

Life  itself  looks  dark  and  cold  : 
Oh,  thou  never  more  canst  give  mo 

One  dear  smile  like  those  of  old. 
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YES,  YES.  WHBN  THE  BLOOM 

Yes,  yefl,  when  the  bloom  of  Love's  boyhood  is  o'er, 

He'll  turn  into  friendship  that  feels  no  decay ; 
And,  thoagh  Time  may  take  from  him  the  wings  he  once  wore* 
The  charms  that  remain  will  be  bright  as  before. 
And  he'll  lose  but  his  young  trick  of  flying  away. 

Then  let  it  console  thee,  if  Love  should  not  stay. 

That  Friendship  our  last  happy  moments  will  crown : 
Like  the  shadows  of  morning.  Love  lessens  away. 
While  Friendship,  like  those  at  the  closing  of  day. 
Will  linger  and  lengthen  as  life's  sun  goes  down. 


THE  BAY  OP  LOVE 


The  beam  of  morning  trembling 

Stole  o'er  the  mountain  brook. 
With  timid  ray  resembling 
Affection's  early  look. 
Thus  love  begins — sweet  morn  of  love  ! 

The  noon-tide  ray  ascended, 

And  o'er  the  valley's  stream 
Diffus'd  a  glow  as  splendid 


As  passion's  riper  dreaia. 
Thus    love    expands — warm    noon    of 
love ! 

But  evening  came,  o'ershadlng 

The  glories  of  the  sky. 
Like  faith  and  fondness  fading 

From  passion's  alter' d  eye. 
Thus  love  declines — cold  eve  of  love  ! 


LUSITANIAN  WAR-SONG 


The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our 
mountains. 
Till  not  one  hateful  link  remains 
Of  slavery's  lingering  chains  ; 
TiU  not  one  tyrant  tread  oar  j^ins. 
Nor  traitor  lip  pollute  our  fountains. 
No  I  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay. 
Or    hear,    oh    Peace,    thy    welcome 
lay 
Resounding  through  her  sunny  moun- 
tains. 


The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our 
mountains. 
Till  Victory's  self  shall,  smiling,  say, 
'  Your  cloud  of  foes  hath  pass'd  away, 
And  Freedom  comes,  witfanew>bomray, 
To  gild  your  vines  and  Kght  yxyar  foun- 
tains.* 
Oh,  never  till  that  glorious  day 
Shall  Lusitania's  sons  be  gay. 
Or  hear,  sweet  Peace,  thy  welcome  lay 
Resounding  through  her  sunny  moun- 
tains. 


THE  YOUNG  ROSE 

The  young  rose  I  give  thee,  so  dewy  and  bright. 
Was  the  flow' ret  most  dear  to  the  sweet  bird  of  night. 
Who  oft,  by  the  moon,  o'er  her  blushes  hath  hung, 
And  thrill'd  every  leaf  with  the  wild  lay  he  sung. 

Oh,  take  thou  this  young  rose,  and  let  her  life  be 
Prolong'd  by  the  breath  she  will  borrow  from  thee ; 
For,  while  o'er  her  bosom  thy  soft  notes  shall  thrill. 
She'll  think  the  sweet  night-bird  is  courting  her  still. 
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WHEN  MIDST  THE  GAY  I  MEET 

When  midst  the  gay  I  meet 

That  gentle  smile  of  thine, 
Though  still  on  me  it  turns  most  sweet, 

I  scarce  can  call  it  mine  : 
But  when  to  me  alone 

Your  secret  tears  you  show. 
Oh,  then  I  feel  those  tears  my  own. 

And  claim  them  while  they  flow. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  blesa 

The  gay,  the  cold,  the  free  ; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less. 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

The  snow  on  Jura's  steep 

Can  smile  in  many  a  beam. 
Yet  still  in  chains  of  coldness  sleep, 

How  bright  soe*er  it  seem. 
But,  when  some  deep-felt  ray. 

Whose  touch  is  fire,  appears. 
Oh,  then  the  smile  is  warm'd  away, 

And,  melting,  turns  to  tears. 
Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 

The  gay,  the  cold,  the  free  ; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 

But  keep  your  tears  for  me. 

WHEN  TWILIGHT  DEWS 

When  twilight  dews  are  falling  soft 

Upon  the  rosy  sea,  love, 
I  watch  the  star,  whose  beam  so  oft 

Has  lighted  me  to  thee,  love. 
And  thou  too,  on  that  orb  so  dear. 

Dost  often  gaze  at  even. 
And  think,  though  lost  for  ever  here. 

Though  yet  be  mine  in  heaven. 

There's  not  a  garden  walk  I  tread. 

There's  not  a  flow'r  I  see,  love. 
But  brings  to  mindsomehope that's  fled. 

Some  joy  that's  gone  with  thee,  love. 
And  still  1  wish  that  hour  was  near» 

When,  friends  and  foes  forgiven. 
The  pains,  the  ills  we've  wept  through 
here,. 

May  torn  to  smiles  in  heaven. 

YOUNG  JESSICA 

Young  Jessica  sat  all  the  day. 

With  heart  o'er  idle  love-thoughta 
pining ; 

Her  needle  bright  beside  her  lay. 
So  active  once  ! — now  idly  shining. 


Ah,  Jessy,  'tis  in  idle  hearts 

That   love    and    mischief    are    most 
nimble ; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid,  is  Minerva's  thimble. 

The  ohikl,  who  with  a  magnet  plays. 

Well  knowing  all  its  arts,  so  wily. 
The  tempter  near  a  needle  lays. 

And  laughing  says,   *  We'll  steal  it 
slily.' 
The  needle,  having  nought  to  do. 

Is  pleas'd  to  let  the  magnet  wheedle  ; 
Till  closer,  closer  come  the  two. 

And — ofif,  at  length,  elopes  the  needle. 

Now,  had  this  needle  turn'd  its  eye 

To    some    gay    reticule's    construc- 
tion. 
It  ne'er  had  stray'd  from  duty's  tie, 

Nor  felt  the  magnet's  sly  seduction. 
Thus,    girls,    would    you  keep     quiet 
neaFvS, 

Your  snowy  fingers  must  be  nimble ;. 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid,  is  Minerva's  thimble. 


HOW  HAPPY,  ONCE 

How  happy,  once,  though  wing'd  with 
sighs. 

My  moments  flew  along. 
While  looking  on  those  smiling  eyes. 

And  list'ning  to  thy  magic  song ! 
But  vanish'd  now,  like  summer  dreams. 

Those  moments  smile  no  more  ; 
For  me  that  eye  no  longer  beams, 
.  That  song  for  me  is  o  er. 
Mine  the  c(3d  brow. 
That  speaks  thy  alter'd  vow. 
While  others  feel  thy  sunshine  now. 

Oh,    could    I    change    my    love    like 
thee. 

One  hope  might  yet  be  mine- 
Some  other  eyes  as  bright  to  see, 

And  hear  a  voice  as  sweet  as  thine : 
But  never,  never  can  this  heart 

Be  wak'd  to  life  again  ; 
With  thee  it  lost  its  vital  part. 

And  wither'd  then ! 
Cold  its  pulse  lies. 
And  mute  are  ev'n  its  sighs. 
All  other  griefs  it  now  defies. 
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I  LOVE  BUT  THEE 

If,  after  all,  you  still  will  doubt  and  fear  me. 
And  think  this  heart  to  other  loves  will  stray. 

If  I  must  swear,  then,  lovely  doubter,  hear  me ; 
By  ev'ry  dream  I  have  when  thou'rt  away. 

By  ev'ry  throb  I  feel  when  thou  art  near  me, 
I  love  but  thee — I  love  but  thee  ! 

By  those  dark  eyes,  where  light  is  ever  playing. 
Where  Love,  in  depth  of  shadow,  holds  his  throne^ 

And  by  those  lips,  which  give  whate'er  thou'rt  saying. 
Or  grave  or  gay,  a  music  of  its  own, 

A  music  far  beyond  all  minstrel's  playing, 
I  love  but  thee — I  love  but  thee  ! 

By  that  fair  brow,  where  Innocence  reposes. 
As  pure  as  moonlight  sleeping  upon  snow. 

And  by  that  cheek,  whose  fleeting  blush  discloses 
A  hue  too  bright  to  bless  this  world  below. 

And  only  fit  to  dwell  on  Eden's  roses, 
I  love  but  thee — I  love  but  thee  I 

LET  JOY  ALONE  BE  REMEMBER'D  NOW 


Let  thy  joys  alone  be  remember' d  now, 

Let  thy  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile  ; 
Or  if  thought's  dark  cloud  come  o'er  thy 
brow. 

Let  Love  light  it  up  with  his  smile. 
For  thus  to  meet,  and  thus  to  find. 

That  Time,  whose  touch  can  chill 
Each  flower  of  form,  each  grace  of  mind, 

Hath  left  thee  blooming  still, — 
Oil,  joy  alone  should  be  thought  of  now. 

Let  our  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile  ; 
Or,  should  thought's  dark  cloud  come 
o'er  thy  brow, 

I^et  Love  light  it  up  with  his  smile. 


When  the  flowers  of  life's  sweet  garden 
fade. 

If  but  07ie  bright  leaf  remain. 
Of  the  many  that  once  its  glory  made. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  complain. 
But  thus  to  meet  and  thus  to  wake 

In  all  Love's  early  bliss  ; 
Oh,  Time  all  other  gifts  may  take. 

So  he  but  leaves  us  this  ! 
Then  let  joy  alone  be  remember' d  now. 

Let  our  sorrows  go  sleep  awhile ; 
Or  if  thought's  dark  cloud  come  o'er  thy 
brow. 

Let  Love  light  it  up  with  liis  smile  ! 


LOVE  THEE,  DEAREST  ?  LOVE  THEE  ? 


Love  thee,  dearest  ?   love  thee  ? 

Yes,  by  yonder  star  I  swear. 
Which  tnrough  tears  above  thee 

Shines  so  sadly  fair  ; 
Though  often  dim. 
With  tears,  like  him. 
Like  him  my  truth  will  shine. 

And — love  thee,  dearest  ?  love  thee  ? 
Yes,  till  death  I'm  thine. 

MY  HEART 

I  GIVE  thee  all — I  can  no  more — 
Though  poor  the  off'ring  be  ; 

My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 
That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 


Leave  thee,  dearest  ?  leave  thee  1 
No,  that  star  is  not  more  true  ; 

When  my  vows  deceive  thee. 
He  will  wander  too. 

A  cloud  of  night 

May  veil  his  light. 

And  death  shall  darken  mine — 

But — leave  thee,  dearest  ?  leave  thee? 

No,  till  death  I'm  thine. 

AND  LUTE 

A  lute  whose  gentle  song  reveala 

The  soul  of  love  full  well ; 
And,  better  far,  a  heart  that  feels 

Much  more  than  lute  could  telL 
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Though  love  and  song  may  fail,  alas  ! 

To  keep  life's  clouds  away, 
At  least  'twill  make  them  lighter  pass 

Or  gild  them  if  they  stay. 
And  ev'n  if  Care,  at  moments,  flings 

A  discord  o'er  life's  happy  strain, 
Let  love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

'Twill  all  be  sweet  again  ! 


PEACE,  PEACE  TO  HIM  THAT'S 
GONE! 

When  I  am  dead 

Then  lay  my  head 
In  some  lone,  distant  dell, 

Where  voices  ne'er 

Shall  stir  the  air. 
Or  break  its  silent  spell. 


If  any  sound 
Be  heard  around. 
Let  the  sweet  bird  alone. 
That  weeps  in  song 
Sing  all  night  long, 

*  Peace,  peace,  to  him  that's  gone  !  * 

Yet,  oh,  werfe  mine 

One  sigh  of  thine, 
One  pitying  word  from  thee. 

Like  gleams  of  heav'n. 

To  sinners  giv'n. 
Would  be  that  word  to  me. 

Howe'er  unblest. 
My  shade  would  rest 
While  list'ning  to  that  tone ; — 
Enough  'twould  be 
To  hear  from  thee, 

*  Peace,  pesu^e,  to  him  that's  gone  I 


ROSE  OF  THE  DESERT 

Rose  of  the  Desert !    thou,  whose  blushing  ray. 
Lonely  and  lovely,  fleets  unseen  away ; 
No  hand  to  cull  thee,  none  to  woo  thy  sigh, — 
In  vestal  silence  left  to  live  and  die, — 
Rose  of  the  Desert !    thus  should  woman  be. 
Shining  imcourted,  lone  and  safe,  like  thee. 

Rose  of  the  Garden,  how  unlike  thy  doom  ! 
Destin'd  for  others,  not  thyself,  to  bloom; 
CuU'd  ere  thy  beauty  lives  through  half  its  day ; 
A  moment  cherish' d,  and  then  cast  away  ; 
Rose  of  the  Garden  !    such  is  woman's  lot, — 
Worshipp'd,  while  blooming — when  she  fades,  forgot. 


'TIS  ALL  FOR  THEE 


If  life  for  me  hath  joy  or  light, 

'Tis  all  from  thee. 
My  thoughts  by  day,  ray  dreams  by 
night. 

Are  but  of  thee,  of  only  thee. 
Whate'er  of  hope  or  peace  I  know. 
My  zest  in  joy,  my  balm  in  woe, 
To  those  dear  eyes  of  thine  I  owe, 

'Tis  all  from  thee. 

My  heart,  ev'n  ere  I  saw  those  eyes, 

Seem'd  doom'd  to  thee  ; 
Kept  pure  till  then  from  other  ties, 

'Twas  aU  for  thee,  for  only  thee. 


Like  plants  that  sleep,  till  sunny  May 
Calls  forth  their  life,  my  spirit  lay, 
Till,  touch'd  by  Love's  awak'ning  ray^ 
It  liv'd  for  thee,  it  Uv'd  for  thee. 

When  Fame  would  call  me  to  her  heights^ 

She  speaks  by  thee  ; 
And  dim  would  shine  her  proudest  lights,, 

Unshar'd  by  thee,  unshar'd  by  thee. 
Whene'er  I  seek  the  Muse's  shrine. 
Where  Bards  have  hung  their  wreaths 

divine. 
And  wish  those  wreaths  of  glory  mine, 

'Tis  all  for  thee,  for  only  thee. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME  * 

There's  a  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Falling  sad  aer  the  ear. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime, 

Which  in  youth  we  lov'd  to  hear. 
And  ev'n  amidst  the  grand  and  gay, 

When  Music  tries  her  gentlest  art, 
I  never  hear  so  sweet  a  lay, 

Or  one  that  hangs  so  round  my  heart, 
As  that  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Falling  sad  o*er  the  ear, 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime. 

Which  in  youth  we  lov'd  to  hear. 

And  when  all  of  this  life  is  gone, — 

Ev'n  the  hc^,  lingering  now. 
Like  the  last  of  the  leaves  left  on 

Autumn's  sere  and  faded  bough, — 
'Twill  seem  as  still  those  friends  were 
near. 

Who  lov'd  me  in  youth's  early  day. 
If  in  that  parting  hour  I  hear 

The  same  sweet  notes,  and  die  away, — 
To  that  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Breath' d,  like  Hope's  farewell  strain, 
To  say,  in  some  brighter  clime. 

Life  and  youth  will  shine  again  ! 

WAKE  THEE,  MY  DEAR 

Wake  thee,  my  dear — thy  dreaming 
Till  darker  hours  will  keep  ; 

While  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

'Tis  wrong  tow'rds  Heav'n  to  sleep. 

Moments  there  are  we  number. 

Moments  of  pain  and  care. 
Which  to  oblivious  slumber 

Gladly  the  wretch  would  spare. 
But  now — who'd  think  of  dreaming 

When  Love  his  watch  should  keep  ? 
While  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

'Tis  wrong  tow'rds  Heav'n  to  sleep. 


If  e'er  the  Fates  should  sever 

My  life  and  hopes  from  thee*  love, 
The  sleep  that  lasts  for  ever 

Would  then  be  sweet  to  me,  love ; 
But  now, — away  with  dreaming  I 

Till  darker  hours  'twill  keep  ; 
While  such  a  moon  is  beaming, 

'Tis  wrong  tow'rds  Heav'n  to  sleep. 

THE  BOY  OF  THE  ALPS 

Lightly,  Alpine  rover. 

Tread  the  mountains  over ; 

Rude  is  the  path  thou'st  yet  to  go  ; 

Snow  cliffs  hanging  o'er  thee. 

Fields  of  ice  before  thee. 
While  the  hid  torrent  moan*  l)elow. 
Hark,  the  deep  thimder. 
Through  the  vales  yonder  ! 
'Tisthehugeav'lanchedownwardcast; 

From  rock  to  rock 

Rebounds  the  shock. 
But  courage,  boy  !  the  danger's  past. 

Onward,  youthful  rover, 

Traad  the  glacier  over. 
Safe  shalt  thou  reach  thy  home  at 

last.  . 
On,  ere  light  forsake  thee. 
Soon  will  dusk  o'ertake  thee  : 
O'er  yon  ice-bridge  lies  thy  way  ! 

Now,  for  the  risk  prepare  thee ; 

Safe  it  yet  may  beiEtr  thee. 
Though  'twill  melt  in  morning's  ray. 

Hark,  that  dread  howling  ! 

'Tis  the  wolf  prowling, — 

Scent  of  thy  track  the  foe  hath  got ; 

And  cliff  and  shore 

Resound  his  roar. 
But  courage,  boy, — the  danger's  past ! 

Watching  eyes  have  found  thee. 

Loving  arms  are  round  thee» 
Safe  hast  thou  reaoh'd  thy  father's  cot 


FOR  THEE  ALONE 

Fob  thee  alone  I  brave  the  boundless  deep. 
Those  eyes  my  light  through  ev'ry  distant  sea ; 

My  waking  thoughts,  the  dream  that  gilds  my  sleep. 
The  noon-tide  rev'rie,  all  are  giv'n  to  thee. 
To  thee  alone,  to  thee  alone. 

*  In  this  song,  which  is  one  of  the  many  set  I  of  the  metre  arises,  I  need  hardly  say,  firon 
to  music  by  msrself,  the  occasional  lawlessness  |  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  air. 
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Though  future  scenes  present  to  Fancy's  eye 
Fair  forms  of  light  that  crowd  the  distant  air. 

When  nearer  view  d,  the  fairy  phantoms  fly, 
The  crowds  dissolve,  and  thou  alone  art  there. 
Thou,  thou  alone. 

To  win  thy  smile,  I  speed  from. shore  to  shore. 
While  Hope's  sweet  voice  is  heard  in  every  blast. 

Still  whisp'ring  on,  that  when  some  years  are  o'er. 
One  bright  reward  shall  crown  my  toil  at  last. 
Thy  smile  alone,  thy  smile  alone. 

Oh  place  beside  the  transport  of  that  hour 
All  earth  can  boast  of  fair,  of  rich,  and  bright. 

Wealth's  radiant  mines,  the  lofty  thrones  of  power, — 
Then  ask  where  first  thy  lover's  choice  would  light  ? 
On  thee  alone,  on  thee  alone. 


HER  LAST  WORDS,  AT  PARTING 

Hbb  last  words,  at  parting,  how  can  I  forget  ? 

Deep  treaflur'd  through  life,  in  my  heart  they  shall  stay ; 
Like  music,  whose  charm  in  the  soul  lingers  yet. 

When  its  sounds  from  the  ear  have  long  melted  away. 
Let  Fortune  assail  me,  her  threat' nings  are  vain ; 

Those  still-breathing  words  shall  my  talisman  be, — 
'  Remember,  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and  pain, 

There's  one  heart,  unchanging,  that  beats  but  for  thee.* 

From  the  desert's  sweet  well  tho'  the  pilgrim  must  hie. 

Never  more  of  that  fresh-springing  fountain  to  taste. 
He  hath  still  of  its  bright  drops  a  treasur'd  supply, 

Whose  sweetness  lends  life  to  his  lips  through  the  waste 
So,  dark  as  my  fate  is  still  doom'd  to  remain. 

These  words  shall  my  well  in  the  wilderness  be, — 
*  Remember,  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and  pain. 

There's  one  heart,  unchanging,  that  beats  but  for  thee.* 


LET'S  TAKE  THIS  WORLD  AS  SOME  WIDE  SCENE 


Let's   take  this  world  as  some  wide 
scene. 
Through  which,  in  frail,  but  buoyant 
boat. 
With  skies  now  dark  and  now  serene. 

Together  thou  and  I  must  float ; 
Beholding  oft,  on  either  shore. 

Bright  spots  where  we  should  love  to 
stay ; 
But  Time  plies  swift  his  flying  oar. 
And  away  we  speed,  away,  away. 

o.  p.  5  M 


Should  chilling  winds  and  rains  come 
on. 
We'll  raise  our  awning  'gainst  the 
show'r ; 
Sit  closer  till  the  storm  is  gone. 

And,  smiling,  wait  a  sunnier  hour. 

And  if  that  sunnier  hour  should  shine. 

We'll    know    its    brightness    cannot 

stay. 

But  happy,  while  'tis  thine  and  mine. 

Complain  not  when  it  fades  away. 
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So  shall  we  reach  at  last  ^hat  Fall 

Down  which  life's  currents  all  must 
go,— 
The  dark,  the  brilliant,  destined  aU 

To  sink  into  the  void  below. 
Norev'n  that  hour  shall  want  its  charms, 

If,  side  by  side,  still  fond  wer  keep, 
And  calmly,  in  each  other's  arms 

Together  link'd^  go  down  the  steep. 


LOVE'S  VICTORY 

Sing  to  Love — ^for,  oh,  'twas  he 

Who  won  the  glorious  day  ; 
Strew  the  wreaths  of  victory 

Along  the  conqu'ror's  way. 
Yoke  the  Muses  to  his  car. 

Let  them  sing  each  trophy  won  ; 
While  his  mother's  joyous  star 

Shall  light  the  triumph  on. 

Hail  to  Love,  to  mighty  Love, 

Let  spirits  sing  around  ; 
While  the  hill,  the  dale,  and  grove. 

With  *  mighty  Love  *  resound  ; 
Or,  should  a  sigh  of  sorrow  steal 

Amid  the  sounds  thus  echo'd  o'er, 
'Twill  but  teach  the  god  to  feel 

His  victories  the  more. 

See  his  wings,  like  amethyst 

Of  sunny  Ind  their  hue ; 
Bright  as  when,  by  Psyche  kist, 

They  trembled  through  and  through. 
Flowers  spring  beneath  his  feet ; 

Angel  forms  beside  him  run  ; 
While  unnumber'd  lips  repeat 

*  Love's  victory  is  won  ! ' 

Hail  to  Love,  to  mighty  Love,  &c. 


SONG  OF  HERCULES  TO  HIS 
DAUGHTER  1 

*  TvE  been,  oh,  sweet  daughter, 

To  fountain  and  sea. 
To  seek  in  their  water 

Some  bright  gem  for  thee. 
Where  diamonds  were  sleeping, 

Their  sparkle  I  sought. 
Where  crystal  was  weeping. 

Its  tears  I  have  caught. 

'  Fotrndiecl  on  the  iRafele  rfeperted  by  Ariitm 
(in  Indicris)  of  Hercules  having  searched  the 


*  The  sea-nymph  I've  oourted 

In  tklk  eoral  halls ; 
With  Naiads  have  sported 

By  bright  waterfalls^ 
But  sportive  or  tender. 

Still  sought  I,  around. 
That  gem,  with  whose  splendour 

Thou  yet  sbalt  be  crown' d. 

'  And  see,  while  I'm  speaking. 

Yon  soft  light  afar ; — 
The  pearl  Tve  been  seeking 

There  floate  like  a  star  I 
In  the  deep  Indian  Ocean 

I  see  the  gem  8hin0, 
And  quick  as  light's  motion 

Its  weaHh  shall  be  thine.' 

Then  eastward,  like  lightning. 

The  hero-god  flew. 
His  sunny  looks  bright' ning 

The  air  he  went  through. 
And  sweet  was  the  duty, 

And  hallow' d  the  hour. 
Which  saw  thus  young  Beauty 

Embellish'd  by  Power. 


THE  DREAM  OF  HOME 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet 

The  dream  of  home,  the  dream  of 
home. 
Steals  o'er  the  heart,  too  soon: to  fleet, 

When  far  o'er  sea  or  land  we  roam  ? 
Sunlight  more  soft  may  o'er  U8  fall. 

To  greener  shores  our  bark  may  come ; 
But  far  more  bright,  more  dear  than  all. 

That  dream  of  home,,  that  dream  of 
home. 

Ask  of  the  sailor  youth  when  far 

His  light  bark  bounds  o'er  ocean's 
foam. 
What  charms  him  mosty  when  ev'ning's 
star 
Smiles  o'er  the  wave  ?    to  dream  of 
home. 
Fond thoughtsofabsentfriends and  loves 
At  that  sweet  hour  around  him  coBEie ; 
His  heart's  best  joy  where'er  he  roves, 
That  dream  of  home,  that  dream  of 
home. 

Indian  Ocean,  to^  find  the  vearl  with  wlrieli  1m 
adorttcid  his  daughter  Panaaeff. 
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THEY  TELL  ME  THOITRT  THE 
FAVOURED  GUEST  ^ 

They  tell  me  thou'rt  the  £frvoar*d  guest 
Of  everj  fair  and  iHrilliaiit  throng ; 

No  wit  like  thine  to  wake  the  jest, 
No  voioe  like  thine  to  breathe  the  song; 

And  none  could  gness,  so  gay  thou  art. 

That  thou  and  I  are  far  apart. 

Alas !  alaa  !  how  different  flows 
With  thee  and  me  the  time  awaj ! 

Not    that    I    wish    thee    sad — ^heav'n 
knows — 
Still  if  thou  can'st,  be  light  and  gay  ; 

I  only  know,  that  without  thee 

The  sun  himseK  is  dark  to  me. 

Do  I  thus  haste  to  hall  and  bower. 
Among  the  proud  and  gay  to  shine  ? 

Or  deck  my  hair  with  gem  and  flower. 
To  flatter  other  eyes  than  thine  ? 

Ah,  no,  with  me  l6ve*s  smiles  are  pa«t. 

Thou  hadst  the  firsts  thou  hadst  the  last. 

THE  YOUNG  INDIAN  MAID 

There  came  a  nymph  dancing 

Gracefully,  gracefully. 
Her  eye  a  light  glancing 

Like  the  blue  sea  ; 
And  while  all  this  gladness 
Around  her  steps  hung, 
Such  sweet  notes  of  sadness 
Her  gentle  lips  sung. 
That  ne'er  while  I  live  from  my  mem'ry 

shajl  fade 
The  song,  or  the  look,  of  that  young 
Indian  maid. 

Her  zone  of  bells  ringing 

Cheerily,  cheerily. 
Chimed  t.o  her  singing 
Li^t  echoes  of  glee ; 
But  m  vain  did  she  borrow 

Of  mirth  the  gay  tone, 
Her  voice  spoke  of  sorrow. 
And  sorrow  alone. 
Nor  e*er  while  I  live  from  my  mem'ry 

shall  fade 
The  song,  or  the  look,  of  that  young 
Indian  maid. 

>  Part  o£a  traBsIatiou  of  some  Latui  verses, 
Auppofed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Hippolyta 
Taurem  to-lier  kusband,  during'bis  ahiikee  at 


THE  HOMEWARD  MARCH 

Be  stiU,  my  heart :  1  hear  them  oome : 
Those  sounds  announoemy  lover  near: 

The  march  that  brings  our  warriors  home 
Proclaims  he*  11  soon  be  here. 

Hark,  the  distant  tread. 

O'er  the  mountain's  head. 
While  hills  and  dales  repeat  the  sound  ; 

And  the  forest  deer 

Stand  still  to  bear. 
As  those  echoing  steps  ring  round. 

Be  still,  my  heart,.  I  hear  them  come. 
Those  sounds  that  speak  my  soldier 
near ;. 
Those  joyous  steps   seem  wing'd  for 
home, — 
Rest,  rest,  he'll  soon  be  here. 

But  hark,  more  faint  the  footsteps  grow, 
And  now  they  wind  to  distant  glades 

Not  here  their  home, — alas^  they  go 
To  gladden  happier  maids  ! 

Like  sounds  in  a  dream. 

The  footsteps  seem. 
As  down  the  hills  they  die  away  ; 

And  the  march,  whose  song 

So  peal'd  along. 
Now  fades  like  a  funeral  lay. 

'Tis  past,  'tis  o'er, — hush,  heart,  thy 
pain  ! 

And  though  not  here,  alas,  they  come, 
Rejoice  for  those,  to  whom  that  strain 

Brings  sons  and  lovers  home. 

WAKE  UP,  SWEET  MELODY 

Wake  up,  sweet  melody  ! 

Now  is  the  hour 
When  young  and  loving  hearts 
Feel  most  thy  pow'r. 
One  note  of  musfc,  by  moonlight's  soft 

ray— 
Oh,  'tis  worth  thousands  heard  coldly  by 
day. 
Then  wake  up,  sweet  melody  ! 

Now  is  the  hour 
When  young  and  loving  hearts 
Feel  most  thy  pow'r. 

the  gay  court  of  I-eo  the  Tenth.  The  verses 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Roscoe's 
Work. 
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Oh,  aak  not  then  for  passion's  lay. 

From  lyre  so  coldly  strung  ; 
With  this  I  ne'er  can  sing  or  play, 

As  once  I  plav'd  and  sung. 
No,  brin^  that  fong-lov'd  lute  again, — 

Though  chill'd  by  years  it  be. 
If  thou  wilt  call  the  siumb'ring  strain, 

'Twill  wake  again  for  thee. 

Though  time  have  froz'n  the  tuneful 
stream 

Of  thoughts  that  gush'd  along, 
One  look   from    thee,    like    summer's 
beam. 

Will  thaw  them  into  song. 
Then  give,  oh  give,  that  wak'ning  ray, 

And  once  more  blithe  and  young. 
Thy  bard  again  will  sing  and  play, 

As  once  he  play'd  and  sung. 


STILL  WHEN  DAYLIGHT 

Still  when  daylight  o'er  the  wave 
Bright  and  soft  its  farewell  gave, 
I  us'd  to  hear,  while  light  was  falling. 
O'er  the  wave  a  sweet  voice  calling, 
Mournfully  at  distance  calling. 

Ah !    once  how  blest  that  maid  would 

come, 
To  meet  her  sea-boy  hast'ning  home  ; 
And  through  the  night  those  sounds 

repeating. 
Hail  his  bark  with  joyous  greeting. 

Joyously  his  light  bark  greeting. 


But,  one  sad  night,  when  winds  were 

high, 
Nor  earth,  nor  heaven,  could  hear  her 

cry. 
She  saw  his  boat  come  tossing  over 
Midnight's  wave, — but  not  her  lover  ! 
No,  never  more  her  lover. 

And  still  that  sad  dream  loth  to  leave, 
She    comes  with  wand' ring    mind    at 

eve. 
And  oft  we  hear,  when  night  is  falling. 
Faint  her  voice  through  twilight  calling, 
Mournfully  at  twilight  calhng. 


THE  SUMMER  WEBS 

The  summer  webs  that  float  and  shine, 

The  summer  dews  that  fall. 
Though  light  they  be,  this  heart  of  mine 

Is  lighter  still  than  all. 
It  tells  me  every  cloud  is  past 

Which  lately  seem'd  to  lour  ; 
That  Hope  hath  wed    young  Joy  at 
last. 

And  now's  their  nuptial  hour  ! 

With  light  thus  round,  within,  above. 

With  nought  to  wake  one  sigh. 
Except  the  wish,  that  all  we  love 

Were  at  this  moment  nigh, — 
It  seems  as  if  life's  brilliant  sun 

Had  stopp'd  in  full  career, 
To  make  this  hour  its  brightest  one, 

And  rest  in  radiance  here. 


MIND  NOT  THOUGH  DAYLIGHT 

Mind  not  though  daylight  around  us  is  breaking, — 
Who'd  think  now  of  sleeping  when  morn's  but  just  waking  ? 
Sound  the  merry  viol,  and  daylight  or  not. 
Be  all  for  one  hour  in  the  gay  dance  forgot. 

See  young  Aurora,  up  heaven's  hill  advancing, 
Though  fresh  from  her  pillow,  ev'n  she  too  is  dancing : 
While  thus  all  creation,  earth,  heaven,  and  sea, 
Are  dancing  around  us,  oh,  why  should  not  we  ? 

Who'll  say  that  moments  we  use  thus  are  wasted  ? 
Such  sweet  drops  of  time  only  flow  to  be  tasted ; 
While  hearts  are  hig^  beating,  and  harps  full  in  tune, 
The  fault  is  all  morning's  for  coming  so  soon. 
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THEY  MET  BUT  ONOE 

Thet  met  but  onoe,  in  youth's  sweet 
hour. 

And  never  since  that  day 
Hath  absence,  time,  or  grief  had  pow'r 

To  chase  that  dream  away. 
They've  seen  the  suns  of  other  skies, 

On  other  shores  have  sought  delight ; 
But  never  more,  to  bless  their  eyes, 

Can  come  a  dream  so  bright ! 
They  met  but  once, — a  day  was  all 

Of  Love's  jjroung  hopes  they  knew ; 
And  still  their  hearts  that  day  recall. 

As  fresh  as  then  it  flew. 

Sweet  dream  of  youth  !   oh,  ne'er  again 

Let  either  meet  the  brow 
They  left  so  smooth  and  smiling  then, 

Or  see  what  it  Is  now. 
For,  Youth,  the  spell  was  only  thine ; 

^om    thee    alone  th'    enchantment 
flows. 
That   makes    the    world   around   thee 
shine 

With  light  thyself  bestows. 
They  met  but  once, — oh,  ne'er  again 

Let  either  meet  the  brow 
They  left  so  smooth  and  smiling  then, 

Or  see  what  it  is  now. 

WITH  MOONLIGHT  BEAMING 

With  moonlight  beaming 

Thus  o'er  the  deep. 
Who'd  linger  dreammg 

In  idle  sleep  ? 
Leave  joyless  souls  to  live  by  day, — 
Our  life  begins  with  yonder  ray  ; 
And  while  thus  brightly 

The  moments  flee. 
Our  barks  skim  lightly 

The  shioii^  sea. 

To  halls  of  splendour 

Let  great  ones  hie ; 
Through  light  more  tender 

Our  pathways  lie. 
While  round,  from  banks  of  brook  or 

lake. 
Our  company  blithe  echoes  make ; 
And,  as  we  lend  'em 

Sweet  word  or  strain. 
Still  back  they  send  ^  em. 

More  sweet,  again. 


CHILD'S  SONG.    FEOM  A  MASQUE 

I  HAVE  a  garden  of  my  own. 

Shining  with  flow'ss  of  ev'ry  hue ; 
I  lov'd  it  dearly  while  aAoae, 

But  I  shall  love  it  more  with  you : 
And- there  the  golden  bees  shaU  corner 

In  summer-time  at  break  of  noniv 
And  wake  us  with  their  busy  hum 

Around  the  Siha's  fragnMit  thorn. 

I  have  a  fawn  from  Aden's  land. 

On  leafy  buds  and  berries  nurst ; 
And  you  shall  feed  him  from  your  hand, 

Though  he  may  start  with  fear  at  fisst. 
And  I  will  lead  you  where  he  lies 

For  shelter  in  the  noontide  heat ; 
And  you  may  touch  his  sle^ii^  eye^ 

And  feel  his  little  silv'xy  net, 

THE  HALCYON  HANGS  O'ER 
OCEAN 

The  halcyon  hangs  o*«r  ooetai. 
The  sea-lack  slusis  the  brine ; 

This  bright  wodd's  iUl  in  motion* 
No  heart  seems  «ad  but  budcu 

To  walk  through  sun-bright  places. 
With  heart- all  cold  the  wmle ; 

To  look  in  smiling  faces. 

When  we  no  more  can  smile ; 

To  fee3,  while  earth  and  heaven 
Around  thee  shine  with  bliss. 

To  thee  no  light  is  given, — 
Oh,  what  a  doom  is  this  ! 

THE  WORLD  WAS  HUSffD 

The  world  was  hush'd,  the  moon  above 
Sail'd  through  ether  slowly. 

When,  near  the  casement  of  my  love. 
Thus  I  whisper' d  lowiy, — 

*  Aw9ke,  awake,  how  eanst  tfaou  sleep  ? 

The  field  I  seek  to-morrow 
Is  one  where  maa  hath  fame  to  reap. 
And  woman  gleans  but  sorrow.' 

'  Iiet  battle's  field  be  what  it  may,' 
Thus  i^K)ke  a  voice  replying, 

*  Think  not  thy  love,  while  thoti'rt  away, 

Will  here  sit  idly  sighing. 
No-^voman's  soul,  if  not  for  fame. 

For  love  can  brave  all  danger  ! ' 
Then  forth  from  out  the  casement  came 

A  pkim'd  And  Armed  stranger. 
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A  stranger  ?   No  ;   'twas  she,  the  onatd. 

Herself  before  me  jMaming, 
With  oaaque  aaray'd*  and  falchion  i)lade 

Beneath  her  girdle  gleaming  ! 
Close  side  by  side,  in  freedom's  fi^t» 

That  blessed  morning  found  us  ; 
In  Victory's  light  we  stood  ere  uight, 

And  Love,  the  morrow,  crown  d  us  ! 


THE  TWO  LOVES 

Thsre  are  twp  Iiovep,  ihe  poet  sings. 

Both  bom  of  Beauty  at  a  birth  : 
The  one,  akfn  to  heaven,  hath  wings, 
The  other,  earthly,  walks  on  earth. 
With  thia  through  bowers  below  we  play, 
With  tJMt  through  clouds  above  we 
soar ; 
With   both,   perchance,   may  lose  our 
way  :— 

Then,  teH  me  which. 
Tell  me  wiiich  shajl  we  adore  ? 

The  one,  when  tempted  down  from  air, 

At  Pleasure's  fount  to  lave  his  lip. 
Nor  lingers  long,  nor  oft  wiH  dare 

His  wing  within  the  wave  to  dip. 
While,  plunging  deep  and  long  beneath. 

The  other  bathes  him  o'er  land  o'er 

In  that  sweet  current,  ev'n  to  death  : — 

Then,  teH  me  which, 

TeH  me  whiioh  shall  we  adore  ? 


The  boy  of  heav'n,  even  while  he  lies 

In  Beauty's  lap,  Teoalls  iiis  ihome  ; 
And  when  most  kap^,  inly  sighs 

For  something  iiappier  still  to  come. 
Wbile  he  of  e^rth,.  too  fully  blest 

With  this  bright  world  to  dream  of 
more. 
Sees  all  his  heav'n  on  Beauty's  breast: — 
•Then,  teH  me  which. 

Tell  me  which  shall  we  aldore  ? 

The  maid  who  heard  the  poet  sing 

These  twin-desises  of  earth  and  sky. 
And  saw,  while  one  inspir'd  his  stmng. 

The  other  glisten'd  in  his  eye* — 
To  name  the  earthlier  boy  9sn9JxCd, 

To  choose  the  other  fondly  loath# 
At  length,  all  blushing,  she  exclaim' d, — 
*  Ask  not  which. 

Oh,  ask  not  which — we'll  worship  both. 

*  Th'  extremes  of  eack  thus  taught  to 
shun, 
With  hearts  and  souls  between  them 
given. 
When  weary  of  this  earth  with  one. 

We'll  with  the  other  wing  to  heaven.' 
Thus  pledg'd  the  maid  her  vow  of  bjiss  ; 
And  while  one  Love  wrote  down  the 
oath. 
The  other  seal'd  it  witb  a  kiss  ;    . 
And  Heav'n  look'd  on, 
Heav'n  look'd  on,  and  hallow'd  both. 


^HE  LEGEND  OF  PUCK  THE  FAIRY 

WouLDST  know  whM>  tricks,  by  the  pale  moonUght, 
Are  play'd  by  me,  the  merry  little  Sprite, 
Who  wing  through  air  -from  the  camp  to  the  court. 
From  king  to  clown,  and  pf  all  make  sno^t ; 

Ringing,  I  am  the  Sprite 

Of  the  merry  midnight, 
Who  laugh  at  weak  mortals,  and  love  the  moonlight.. 

To  a  miser's  bed,  where  he  snoring  slept 
Ajx^  dreamt  of  his  carii,  I  slily  crept ; 
Chink,  chink  o'er  his  pillow  like  money  I  rang. 
And  he  waked  to  catch — but  awAy  I  sprang, 
.   Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite,  &c. 

J  saw  through  the  Jeaives,  in  a  idamsel's  bower, 
She  was  waiting  her  love  at  that  starlight  hour  t 
*  Hist— hist  t  •    quoth  I,  with  ai^  amorous  ngh, 
A4d  she  fl.ew  to  the  door,  but  away  flew  I, 
'  Singing,  I  Am  the  Sprite^  ^. 
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While  a  bard  sat  inditing  an  ode  to  his  love. 
Like  a  pair  of  blue  meteors  I  star'd  from  above. 
And  he  swoon* d — for  he  thought  'twas  the  ghost,  poor  man  t 
Of  his  lady's  eyes,  while  away  I  ran. 
Singing,  I  am  the  Sprite,  &c. 


BEAUTY  AND  SONG 

Down  in  yon  summer  vale. 

Where  the  rill  flows. 
Thus  said  a  Nightingale 

To  his  lov'd  Rose  : — 

*  Though  rich  the  pleasures 
Of  song's  sweet  measures. 
Vain  were  its  melody. 
Rose,  without  thee.' 

Then  from  the  green  recess 

Of  her  night- bow' r. 
Beaming  with  bashfulness. 

Spoke  the  bright  flow'r  : — 

*  Though  mom  should  lend  her 
Its  sunniest  splendour. 

What  would  the  Rose  be. 
Unsung  by  thee  ?  ' 

Thus  still  let  Song  attend 

Woman's  bright  way  ; 
Thus  still  let  woman  lend 

Light  to  the  lay. 
Like  stars,  through  heaven's  sea. 
Floating  in  harmonv. 
Beauty  shall  glide  along. 
Circled  by  Song. 

WHEN  THOU  ART  NIGH 

When  thou  art  nigh,  it  seems 

A  new  creation  round  ; 
The  sun  hath  fairer  beams. 

The  lute  a  softer  sound. 
Though  thee  alone  I  see. 

And  hear  alone  thy  sigh, 
'Tis  light,  'tis  song  to  me, 

'Tis  all — when  thou  art  nigh. 

When  thou  art  nigh,  no  thought 
Of  grief  comes  o'er  my  heart ; 

I  only  think — could  aught 
But  joy  be  where  thou  art  ? 

^  On  tlic  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens, 
there  is  a  conch-sliell  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Boreas. — See  Htu&rVa  Antiquities,  'The  north 
wind,'  says  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  *  never  blows  with  them.* 

*    *  Sub  ipso  siderum  cardine  jacent.'— 

rompon.  Meln. 


Life  seems  a  waste  of  breath. 
When  far  from  thee  I  sigh  ; 

And  death — ay,  even  death 
Were  sweet,  if  thou  wert  nigh. 

SONG  OF  A  HYPERBOREAN 

I  COME  from  a  land  in  the  sun- bright 
deep. 
Where  golden  gardens  grow  ; 
Where  the  winds  of  the  north,  becalm'd 
in  sleep, 
Their  conch-shells  never  blow.^ 
Haste  to  that  holy  Isle  with  me. 
Haste — haste ! 

So  near  the  track  of  the  stars  are  we,* 

That  oft,  on  night's  pale  beams. 
The  distant  sounds  of  tbeir  harmony 
Ck>me  to  our  ears,  like  dreams. 
Then,  haste  to  that  holy  Isle  with 
me,  &c.  &c. 

The  Moon,  too,  brings  her  world  so  nigh,' 
That  when  the  night-seer  looks 

To  that  shadowless  orb,  in  a  vernal  sky, 
He  can  number  its  hills  and  brooks. 
Then,  haste,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  Sun-god  all  our  hearts  and  lyres  * 

By  day,  by  night,  belong  ; 
And  the  breath  we  draw  from  his  living 
fires, 
We  give  him  back  in  song. 

Then,  haste,  &c.  &o. 

From  us  descends  the  maid  who  brings 

To  Delos  gifts  divine  ; 
And  our  wild  bees  lend  their  rainbow 
wings 
To  glitter  on  Delphi's  shrine.* 
Then,  haste  to  that  holy  Isle  with 
me, 

Haste — haste ! 

»  'Tliey  can  show  the  moon  very  near.'— 
Diodor.  Sicul. 

*  Hecataeus  tells  us,  that  this  Hyperborean 
island  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  either  priests  or  songsters. 

5  Pausanias. 
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THOU  BIDST  ME  SING 

ThoO  bidst  me  sittg  the  lay  I  song  to  thee 
In  other  days,  ere  joy  had  left  thi^  brow; 

Bot  think,  though  stUl  unchang'd  the  notes  may  be, 
How  dififrent  feels  the  heart  that  breathes  them  now  I 

The  prose  thou  wear'st  to-night  is  still  the  same. 
.  We  «aw  this  morning  on  its  stem  so  gay ; 

But,  «h  !   that  dew  of  da^n,  that  blreath  whioh  came 
like  life  o'er  all  its  leaves,  hath  pass'd  away. 

Since  first  that  music  touch'd  thy  heart  and  mine, 

How  many  a  joy  and  pain  o'er  both  have  past,-^ 
The  joy,  a  light  too  precious  long  to  shine. 

The  pain,  a  cloud  whose  shadows  always  last. 
And  though  that  lay  would  like  the  voice  of  home 

Breathe  o'er  our  ear,  'twould  waken  now  a  sigh — 
Ah  !   not,  as  then,  for  fancied  woes  to  come, 

Bu.t,  sadder  far,  for  real  bliss  gone  by. 


CUPIB  ARMED 


Placb  the  helm  on  thy  brow. 

In  thy  hand  take  the  spear ; 
Thou  art  atm'd,  Cupid,  now, 
And  thy  battle-hout  is  near. 
March  on  t  march  on!  thy  shaft  atid  bow 

Were  weak  against  such  charms ; 
Haroh  on !  march  on  !  so  proud  a  foe 
Seoms  all  but  martial  arms. 

See  the  darts  in  her  eyes, 
Tipt  with  scorn,  how  they  shine  ! 


Ev'ry  shaft,  as  it  flies. 
Mocking  proudly  at  thine. 
March  on  I    march  on !    thy  feather'd 
darts 
Soft  bosoms  soon  might  move ; 
But  ruder  arms  to  ruder  hearts 
Must  teach  what  His  to  love. 
Place  the  helm  on  thy  brow  ; 

In  thy  hand  take  the  Spear,— ^ 
Thou  art  arm'd;  Ci^id,  now. 
And  thy  battle-hour  is  near. 


ROUND  THE  WORI.D  GOES 


Round   the   world   goes,  by  day   and 
night 

White  with  it  also  round  go  we ; 
And  in  the  flight  of  one  day^s  light 

An  image  of  all  life's  course  we  see. 
Round,  round,  while  thus  we  gO  round, 

The  best  thing  a  man  can  do. 
Is   to  make  it,  at  least,  a  merry-go>' 
round. 

By — sending  the  wine  round  too. 

Our  first  gay  stage  of  life  is  when 
Youth,  in  its  dawn,  salutes  the  eye — 

Season  of  bliss  !  Oh,  who  wouldn't  then 
Wish  to  cry,  *  Stop ! '  to  earth  and 
sky? 


But,  round,  roiind,  both  bqy  and  girl 
Are  whisk'd  through  that  sky  of  blue ; 

And  much  would  their  hearts  enjoy  the 
whirl, 
If — their  heads  didn't  whirl  round  too. 

Next,  we  enjoy  our  glorious  noon. 

Thinking  all  life  a  life  of  light ; 
But  shadows  comd  on,  'tis  evening  soon, 

And,  ere  we  can  say,  *  Hpw  short ! ' — 
'tis  night. 
Round,  round,  still  all  gpes  round, 

Ev'n  while  ViA  thus  singing  to  you  ; 
And  the  best  way  to  make  it  a  merry-go- 
round,  '  '  ' 

Is  to — chorus  my  song  round  too. 
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OH.  DO  NOT  LOOK  SO  BRIGHT  AND  BLEST 


Oh,  do  not  look  so  bright  and  blest, 

For  still  there  comes  a  fear. 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest. 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 
There  lurks  a  dread  in  all  delight, 

A  shadow  near  each  ray. 
That  warns  us  then  to  fear  their  flight, 

When  most  we  wish  their  stay. 
Then  look  not  thou  so  bright  and  blest, 

For  ah  !  there  comes  a  fear. 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest. 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 


Why  is  it  thus  that  fairest  things 

The  soonest  fleet  and  die  ? — 
That  when  meet  light  is  on  their  wings. 

They're  then  but  spread  to  fly  ! 
And,  sadder  still,  the  pain  will  stay — 

The  bliss  no  more  appears  ; 
As  rainbows  take  their  light  away, 

And  leave  us  but  the  tears  ! 
Then  look  not  thou  so  bright  and  blest. 

For  ah  !  there  comes  a  fear. 
When  brow  like  thine  looks  happiest. 

That  grief  is  then  most  near. 


THE  MUSICAL  BOX 


*  Look  here,*  said  Rose,  with  laughing 
eyes, 

*  Within  this  box,  by  magic  hid, 
A  tuneful  Sprite  imprisoned  lies. 

Who  sings  to  me  whene'er  he's  bid. 
Though  roving  once  liis  voice  and  wing. 

He'll  now  lie  still  the  whole  day  long  ; 
Till  thus  I  touch  the  magic  spring — 

Then  hark,  how  sweet  and  blithe  his 


song 


{A  symphony.) 


*  Ah,  Rose,'  I  cried,  *  the  poet's  lay 
Must  ne'erev'n  Beauty'sslave  become; 

Through  earth  and  air  his  song  may  stray. 
If  ail  the  while  his  heart's  at  home. 


And  though  in  Freedom's  air  he  dwell. 
Nor  bond  nor  chain  his  spirit  knows. 
Touch  but  the  spring  thou  know'st  so 
well. 
And — hark,  how  sweet  the  love*8ong 
flows  ! '  {A  symphony,) 

Thus  pleaded  I  for  Freedom's  right ; 

But  when  young  Beauty  takes  the  field. 
And  wise  men  seek  defence  in  flight. 

The  doom  of  poets  is  to  yield. 
No  more  my  heart  th'  enchantress  braves, 

I'm  now  in  Beauty's  prison  hid  ; 
The  Sprite  and  I  are  fellow-slaves. 

And  I,  too,  sing  whene'er  Tm  bid. 


WHEN  TO  SAD  MUSIC  SILENT  YOU  LISTEN 

When  to  sad  Music  silent  you  listen. 

And  tears  on  those  eyelids  tremble  like  dew. 
Oh,  then  there  dwells  in  those  eyes  a?  they  glisten 

A  sweet  holy  charm  that  mirth  never  knew. 
But  when  some  lively  strain  resounding 

Lights  up  the  sunshine  of  joy  on  that  brow. 
Then  the  young  rein-deer  o'er  the  hills  bounding 

Was  ne'er  in  its  mirth  so  graceful  as  thou. 

When  on  the  skies  at  midnight  thou  gazest, 

A  lustre  so  pure  thy  features  then  wear. 
That,  when  to  some  star  that  bright  eye  thou  raisest* 

We  feel  'tis  thy  home  thou'rt  looking  for  there. 
But,  when  the  word  for  the  gay  dance  is  given. 

So  buoyant  thy  spirit,  so  heartfelt  thy  mirth, 
Oh  then  we  exclaim,  *  Ne'er  leave  earth  for  heaven. 

But  linger  still  here,  to  make  heaven  of  earth.' 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS 


Fly  swift,  my  light  gazelle, 

To  her  who  now  lies  waking, 
To  hear  thy  silver  bell 

The  midnight  silence  breaking. 
And,  when  thou  com'st,  with  gladsome 
feet. 

Beneath  her  lattice  springing. 
Ah,  well  she*  11  know  how  sweet 

The  words  of  love  thou'rt  bringing. 

Yet,  no — not  words,  for  they 
But  half  can  tell  love's  feeling ; 

Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 
What  passion  fears  revealing. 


A  once  bright  rose's  withered  leaf, 
A  tow'ring  lily  broken, — 

Oh  these  may  paint  a  grief 
No  words  could  e'er  have  spoken. 

Not  such,  my  gay  gazelle. 

The  wreath  thou  speedest  over 
Yon  moonlight  dale,  to  tell 

My  lady  how  I  love  her. 
And,  what  to  her  will  sweeter  be 

Than  gems  the  richest,  rarest. 
From  Truth's  immortal  tree  * 

One  fadeless  leaf  thou  beare^t. 


THE  DAWN  IS  BREAKING  O'ER  US 


Thb  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  us. 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue  ! 
We've  day's  long  light  before  us. 

What  sport  shall  we  pursue  ? 
The  hunt  o'er  hill  and  lea  ? 
The  sail  o'er  summer  sea  ? 
Oh  let  not  hour  so  sweet 
Unwing'd  by  pleasure  fleet. 
The  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  us. 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue  ! 
We've  day's  long  light  before  us. 

What  sport  shall  we  pursue  ? 

But  see,  while  we're  deciding. 
What  morning  sport  to  play. 

The  dial's  hand  is  gliding. 
And  morn  hath  pass'd  away  ! 

Ah,  who'd  have  thought  that  noon 
Would  o'er  us  steal  so  soon, — 


That  mom's  sweet  hour  of  prime 
Would  last  so  short  a  time  ? 

But  come,  we've  day  before  us. 
Still  heaven  looks  bright  and  blue  ; 

Quick,  quick,  ere  eve  comes  o'er  us. 
What  sport  shall  we  pursue  ? 

Alas  !  why  thus  delaying  ? 

We're  now  at  evening's  hour  ; 
Its  farewell  beam  is  playing 

O'er  hill  and  wave  and  bower. 
That  light  we  thought  would  last. 
Behold,  ev'n  now,  'tis  past ; 
And  all  our  morning  dreams 
Have  vanish'd  with  its  beams  ! 
But  come  !  'twere  vain  to  borrow 

Sad  lessons  from  this  lay. 
For  man  will  be  to-morrow — 

Just  what  he's  been  to-day. 


^  The  tree,  called  in  the  East,  Amrita,  or  the  Immortal. 
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HERE  AT  THY  TOMB  ^ 

BY   MELEAGEB 

Hebe,  at  thy  tomb,  these  tears  1  shed, 
Tears,  which  though  vainly  now  they 
roll. 
Are  all  love  hath  to  give  the  de»d. 
And  wept  o'er  thee  with  aU  love's 
soul ; — 

Wept  in  remembrance  of  that  light, 
Which  nought  on  earth,  without  thee, 
gives, 


Hope  of  my  heart !    now  quenohM  in 
night, 
But  dearer,  dead,  tkan  au^t  that 
lives. 

Where  is  she  ?  where  the  blooming  bough 
That  once  b^  Ulci's  sole  lustre  iAa4e  ? 

Torn  off  by  death,  'tis  with' ring  now, 
And  all  its  flow'rs  in  dust  i»e  laid^ 

Oh  earth  !   that  to  thy  matron  breast 
Hast  taken  all  those  angel  charms. 

Gently,  I  pray  thee,  let  her  rest, — 
Gently,  as  in  a  mother'^  arms. 


SALE  OF  CJUPID^ 

BY  HELEAOEB 

Who'll  buy  a  little  boy  ?    Look,  yonder  is  he, 

Fast  asleep,  sly  rogue,  on  his  mother's  knee;  . 

So  bold  a  young  imp  'tisn't  safe  to  keep. 

So  I'll  part  with  him  now,  while  he's  sound  adeep. 

See  his-  arch  little  nose,  how  sharp  'tis  ourl'd, 

His  wings,  too,  ev'n  in  sleep  unfurl'^ ; 

And  those  fingers,  which  still  ever  ready  are  found 

For  mirth  or  for  mischief,  to  tickle,  or  wound. 

He'll  try  with  his  tears  your  heart  to  beguile. 
But  never  you  mind — he  s  laughing  all  the  while; 
For  Uttle  he  cares,  so  he  has  his  own  whim. 
And  weeping  or  laughing  are  all  one  to  him. 
His  eye  is  as  keen  as  the  lightning's  flash. 
His  tongue  like  the  red  bolt  quick  and  rash ; 
And  so  savage  is  he,  that  his  own  dettr  mother 
Is  scarce  more  safe  in  his  hands  than  another. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  this  darling's  praise. 
He's  a  downright  pest  in  all  sorts  of  ways ; 
And  if  any  one  wants  such  an  imp  to  employ. 
He  shall  have  a  dead  bargain  of  this  little  boy. 
But  see,  the  boy  wakes — his  bright  tears  flow — 
His  eyes  seem  to  ask  could  I  sell  him  ?    oh  no. 
Sweet  child,  no,  no — though  so  naughty  you  be. 
You  shall  live  evermore  with  my  Lesbia  and  me. 


1  Aourpva  croi  Ktu  vtp$e  Sia  x^ovoq,  HAio&apa. 

Ap.  Brunck. 


*  IIwAeiatfa),  xcu  fiarpof  ct*  ev  xoXirouri  Kofieviuv, 

Ap.  Brunck.  Atudect*  xcv. 
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TO  WEAVE  A  GARLAND  FOR 
THE  ROSE^ 

BY  PAUL,   THE  SILBNTIART 

To  weave  a  garland  for  the  rose^ 
And    thimc    thus    crowa'd    'twould 
lovelier  be. 
Were  lac  leas  vain  than  to  suppose 

That  silks  and  gems  add  grace  to  thee. 
Where  is  the  pearl  whose  orient  lustre 
Would   not,   beside  thee,   look   less 
bright  ? 
What    gold   could    matoh    the   glossy 
cluster 
Of  those  young  ringlets  lull  of  light  ? 

Bring  from  the  land,   where  fresh  it 
gleams. 
The  bright  blue  gem  of  India's  miner 
And  see  how  soon,  though  bright  its 
beams, 
'Twill  pale  before  one  glance  of  thine  r 
Those  lips,  too,  when  their  sounds  have 
blest  us 
With  some  divine,  mellifluous  air. 
Who  would  not  say  that  Beauty's  cestus 
Had  let  loose  all  its  witch' ries  there  ?  ^ 

Here,  to  this  conqu'ring  host  of  charms 

I  now  give  up  my  spell-bound  heart, 
Nor  blush  to  yield  ev'n  Reason's  arms, 

When  thou  her  bright-ey'd  conqu'ror 
art. 
Thus  to  the  wind  all  fears  are  given ; 

Henceforth  thx3se  eyes  alone  I  see. 
Where  Hope,  as  in  her  own  blue  hearen. 

Sits  beck'ning  me  to  bliss  and  thee  ! 


WHY  DOES  SHE  SO  LONG 
DELAY  ?  ^■ 

BY  PAUL,   THE  SILENTIARY. 

Why  does  she  so  long  delay  ? 
Night  is  waning  fast  away  ; 
Thrice  have  I  my  lamp  renew'd. 
Watching  here  in  solitude. 

'  Ovrc  ftoStoy    cne^uuftay    eiri5ei;e<rat,    ovrc    trv 
rorAMv.  Ap.  Bninck.  xvii. 

H0ffor  ififLOVMfit  Kcarof  c^v  Ila^ii};. 

*  ikif§oit0t  Kkec^tLvtiK. 

Ap.  Brvtttck.  xxviii. 


Where  can  she  so  long  delay  ? 
Where,  so  long  delay  ? 

Vainly  now  have  two  lampa  shone ; 
Seethe  third  is  neaorly  gooe::^ 
Oh  thatt  Love  wouk^  like  the  ray 
Of  that  weary  lamp,  decay  ^ 
But  no,  alas,  it  bumsf  stiljr  on. 
Still,  stiU,  burns  on. 

Gods,  how  oft  the  traitress  dear 
Swore,  by  Venus,  sheM  be  here  ! 
But  to  one  so  falise  as  she 
What  is  man  or  deity  ? 
Neither  doth  this  proud  one  fear, — 
No,  neither  doth  she  fear. 


TWIN' ST  THOU  WITH  LOFTY 
WREATH  THY  BROW  ?  » 

BY  PAUL,  THE  SILENTIABY 

TwiN*ST  thou  with  lofty  wreath  thy 
brow  ? 

Such  glory  then  thy  beauty  sheds, 
I  almost  think,  while  aw'd  I  bow, 

'Tis  Rhea's  self  before  me  treads. 
Be  what  thou  wilt, — ^this  heart 
Adores  whate'er  thou  art ! 

Dost  thou  thy  loosenf  d  ringlets  leave. 
Like  sunny  waves  to  wander  free  ? 

Then,   such  a   chain  of  charms   they 
weave. 
As  draws  my  inmost  soul  from  me. 

Bo  what  thou  wilt, — I  must 

Be  charm'd  by  all  thou  dost ! 

Ev'n  when,  enwrapp'd  in  silv'ry  veils,^ 
Those  sunny  looks  einde  the  sight, — 

Oh,  net  ev'n  then  their  glory  fails 
To  haunt  me  with  its  unseen  light. 

Change  as  thy  beauty  may. 

It  charms  in  every  way. 

For,  thee  the  Graces  still  attend, 
residing  o'er  each  new  attire. 

And  lending  ev'ry  dart  they  send 
Some  new,  peculiar  touch  of  fire. 

;  Be  what  thou  wilt, — this  heart 

Adores  whate'er  thou  art ! 

'        Ke#cpv^aAoi  a^iyyovai  rrnv  rpixo-  V 

Ap.  Bnrnek.  xxzlv. 

^  Apytwait  i0iiir^tn  Kdnjopd  /3o<rfpvxa  KtvBu^. 
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WHEN  THE  SAD  WORD  * 

BY  PAUL,   THE  SILBNTIARY 


When  the  sad  word,  *  Adieu,'  from  my 
lip  is  nigh  falling. 
And  with  it,  Hope  passes  away, 
Ere  the  tongue  hath  half  breathed  it,  my 
fond  heart  recalling 
That  fatal  farewell,  bids  me  stay. 
For  oh  !  'tis  a  penance  so  weary 

One  hour  from  thy  presence  to  be. 
That   death    to    this    soul    were    less 
dreary. 
Less   dark   than  long  absence  from 
thee 


Thy  beauty,  like  Day,  o'er  the  dull  world 
breaking, 
Brings  life  to  the  heart  it  shines  o'er, 
And,  in  mine,  a  new  feeling  of  happiness 
waking 
Made  light  what  was  darkness  before. 
But  mute  is  the  Day's  sunny  glory. 
While  thine  hath  a  voice,'  on  whose 
breath, 
More  sweet  than  the  Syren's  sweet  story,* 
My   hopes   hang,    through    life   and 
through  death ! 


MY  MOPSA  IS  LITTLE  * 

BY  PHILODEMUS 

My  Mopsa  is  little,  my  Mopsa  is  brown. 

But  her  cheek  is  as  smooth  as  the  peach's  soft  down, 

And,  for  blushing,  no  rose  can  come  near  her ; 
In  short,  she  has  woven  such  nets  round  my  heart, 
That  I  ne'er  from  my  dear  little  Mopsa  can  part, — 

Unless  I  can  find  one  that's  dearer. 

Her  voice  hath  a  music  that  dwells  on  the  ear, 
And  her  eye  from  its  orb  gives  a  daylight  so  clear. 

That  I'm  dazzled  whenever  I  meet  her; 
Her  ringlets;  so  curly,  are  Cupid's  own  net. 
And  her  lips,  oh  their  sweetness  I  ne'er  shall  forget — 

Till  I  light  upon  lips  that  are  sweeter. 

But  'tis  not  her  beauty  that  charms  me  alone, 

'Tis  her  mind,  'tis  that  language  whose  eloquent  tone 

From  the  depths  of  the  grave  could  revive  one : 
In  short,  here  I  swear,  that  if  death  were  her  doom, 
I  would  instantly  join  my  dead  love  in  the  tomb — 

Unless  I  could  meet  with  a  live  one. 

STILL,  LIKE  DEW  IN  SILENCE  FALLING* 


by  meleageb 

Still,  like  dew  in  silence  falling. 

Drops  for  thee  the  nightly  tear ; 
Still  that  voice  the  past  recalling, 

Dwells,  like  echo,  on  my  ear. 
Still,  still ! 

Day  and  night  the   spell  hangs    o'er 
me, 
Here  for  ever  fix'd  thou  art ; 


Ap.  Bruiick.  xxxix. 
'  H/Aari  Y(xp  O'co  ^cyyoc  Ofiouov,  cAAa  to  ficc  nov 

'  Sv  6'  cfioi  ffai  TO  XaXiiixa  ^cpcif 

Ktivot  TO  Scipiivwi'  ykvKtfiwTtfiOv, 


As  thy  form  first  shone  before  me. 
So  tis  graven  on  this  heart. 
Deep,  deep ! 

Love,  oh  Love,  whose  bitter  sweetness, 
Dooms  me  to  this  lasting  pain. 

Thou  who  cam'st  with  so  much  fleetness, 
Why  so  slow  to  go  again  ?  • 
Why  ?  why  ? 


^  M11CX17  Kai  fieXaytvara  ^iXttfviov. 

Ap.  Brunck.  x. 
'    Aici  tioL  Svvti.  iitv  tv  weurtv  t)yof  EpwrcK. 

Ap.  Branek.  liii. 
'  n  nravoif  iirj  «cai  iror'  c^nroatfai  mcv*  EpMTCV, 
Ot5ar',  «iroimii/ai  i'  ov6'  bvov  laxvtrt. 
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UP,  SAILOR  BOY,  'TIS  DAY 


Up,  sailor  boy,  'tis  day  ! 

The  west  wind  blowing, 

The  spring  tide  flowing. 
Summon  thee  hence  away. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  yon  soaring  swallow 

sing  ?  . 
Chirp,  chirp, — in  every  note  he  seem'd 

to  say 
'Tis  Spring,  'tis  Spring. 
Up,  boy,  away, — 
Who'd  stay  on  land  to-day  ? 

The  very  flowers 

Would  from  their  bowers 
Delight  to  wing  away  ! 


Leave  languid  youths  to  pine 

On  silken  pillows 

But  be  the  billows 
Of  the  great  deep  thine. 
Hark,   to  the  sail  the  breeze  sings, 

*  Let  us  fly ; ' 
While  soft  the  sail,  replying  to  the 

breeze, 
Says,  with  a  yielding  sigh, 
*  Yes,  where  you  please.' 
Up,  boy  !  the  wind,  the  ray, 

The  blue  sky  o'er  thee, 

The  deep  before  thee, 
All  cry  aloud,  *  Away  !  * 


IN  MYRTLE  WREATHS 

BY   ALCAEUS 


In  myrtle  wreaths  my  votive  sword  I'll 
cover, 
Like  them  of  old  whose  one  immortal 
blow 
Struck  off  the  galling  fetters  that  hung 
over 
Their  own  bright  land,  and  laid  her 
tyrant  low. 
Yes,  lov'd  Harmodius,  thou'rt  undying  ; 

Still  midst  the  brave  and  free. 
In  isles,  o'er  ocean  lying. 
Thy  home  shall  ever  be. 


In  myrtle  leaves  my  sword  shall  hide  its 
lightning. 
Like   his,    the   youth,    whose   ever- 
glorious  blade 
Leap  d  forth  like  flame,  the  midnight 
banquet  bright' ning. 
And  in  the  dust  a  despot  victim  laid. 
Blest  youths,  how  bright  in  Freedom's 
story 
Your  wedded  names  shall  be  ; 
A  tyrant's  death  your  glory. 
Your  meed,  a  nation  free  ! 
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ASK  NOT  IF  STILL  I  LOVE 

Ask  not  if  still  I  love. 

Too  plain  these  eyes  have  told  thee ; 
Too  well  their  tears  must  prove 

How  near  and  dear  I  hold  thee. 
If,  where  the  brightest  shine. 
To  see  no  form  but  thine, 
To  feel  that  earth  can  show 

No  bliss  above  thee, — 
If  this  be  love,  then  know 

That  thus,  that  thus,  I  love  thee. 

'Tis  not  in  pleasure's  idle  hour 

That     thou    canst     know     affection's 

pow'r. 
No,  try  its  strength  in  grief  or  pain ; 
Attempt,    as    now,    its     bonds    to 
sever. 
Thou' It  find  true  love's  a  chain 
That  binds  for  ever  ! 


DEAR?    YES 

Dear  ?  yes,  though  mine  no  more, 
Ev'n  this  but  makes  thee  dearer ; 

And  love,  since  hope  is  o'er. 
But  draws  thee  nearer. 

Change  as  thou  wilt  to  me, 
The  same  thy  charm  must  be ; 
New  loves  may  come  to  weave 

Their  witch' ry  o'er  thee. 
Yet  still,  though  false,  believe 

That  I  adore  thee,  yes,  still  adore  thee. 
Think' St  thou  that  aught  but  death  could 

end 
A  tie  not  falsehood's  self  can  rend  ? 
No,  when  alone,  far  off  I  die. 

No  more  to  see,  no  more  caress  thee, 
Ev'n  then,  my  life's  last  sigh 

Shall  be  to  bless  thee,  yes,  still  to  bless 
thee. 
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^Twas  all  in  vain  the  painter  strove ; 

So  turning  to  that  boy  divine, 
*  Here  take/  he  said,  *  the  pencil.  Love, 

No  hand  should  paint  such  eyes,  but 
thine.* 

HUSH,  SWEET  LUTE 

Hush,  sweet  Lute,  thy  songs  remind 
me 
Of  past  joys,  now  tum'd  to  pain  ; 
Of  ties  that  long  have  ceas'd  to  bind 
me, 
But  whose  burning  marks  remain. 


In  each  tone,  some  echo  falleth 
On  my  ear  of  joys  gone  by  ; 

Ev*ry  note  some  dream  reoalleth 
Of  bright  hopes  but  bom  to  die. 

Yet,  sweet  Lute,  though  pain  it  bring  me, 

Once  more  let  thy  numbers  thrill ; 
Though  death  were  in  the  strain  they 
sing  me, 

I  must  woo  its  anguish  stilL 
Since  no  time  can  e  er  recover 

Love's  sweet  light  when  once 'tis  set, — 
Better  to  weep  such  pleasures  over. 

Than  smile  o*er  any  left  us  yet. 


BRIGHT  MOON 

Bright  moon,  that  high  in  heaven  art  shining. 

All  smiles,  as  if  within  thy  bower  to-night 
Thy  own  Endymion  lay  reclining. 

And  thou  would' st  wake  him  with  a  kiss  of  light  !- 
By  all  the  bliiss  thy  beam  discovers. 

By  all  those  visions  far  too  bright  for  day. 
Which  dreaming  bards  and  waking  lovers 

Behold,  this  night,  beneath  thy  lingering  ray,— > 

I  pray  thee,  queen  of  that  bright  heaven. 

Quench  not  to-night  thy  love-lamp  in  the  sea. 
Till  Anthe,  in  this  bow'r,  hath  given 

Beneath  thy  beam,  her  long-vow'd  kiss  to  me. 
Guide  hither,  guide  her  steps  benighted. 

Ere  thou,  sweet  moon,  thy  bashful  crescent  hide; 
Let  Love  but  in  this  bow'r  be  lighted. 

Then  shroud  in  darkness  all  the  world  beside. 


LONG  YEARS  HAVE  PASS'D 
Long  years  have  pass'd,  old  friend,  since 


we 

First  met  in  life's  young  day  ; 
And  friends  long  lov  d  by  thee  and  me, 

Since  then  have  dropp'd  away  ; — 
But  enough  remain  to  cheer  us  on, 

And  sweeten,  when  thus  we're  met. 
The  glass  we  fill  to  the  many  gone. 

And  the  few  who' re  left  us  yet. 

Our  locks,  old  friend,  now  thinly  grow. 
And  some  hang  white  and  chill ; 

While  some,  like  flow'rs  'mid  Autumn's 
snow. 
Retain  youth's  colour  still. 


And  so,  in  our  hearts,  though  one  by 
one. 
Youth's  sunny  hopes  have  set, 
Thank   heav'n,  not   all   their   light  is 
gone,— 
We've  some  to  cheer  us  yet. 

Then  here's  to  thee,  old  friend,  and  long 

May  thou  and  I  thus  meet. 
To  brighten  still  with  wine  and  song 

This  short  life,  ere  it  fleet. 
And  still  as  death  comes  stealing  ^n. 

Let's  never,  old  friend,  forget, 
Ev'n  while  we  sigh  o'er  blessings  gone 

How  many  are  left  us  yetir ' 


I 
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DREAMING  FOR  EVER 


Dreaming  for  ever,  vainly  dreaming, 

Life  to  the  last  pursues  its  flight ; 
Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming. 

But  false  as  those  of  night. 
The  one  illusion,  the  other  real. 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams 
last ; 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal. 

Soon  as  it  shines,  'tis  past. 


at 


Here,  then,  by  this  dim  lake  reposing, 

CalmlyrU  watch,  whilelightand  gloom 
Flit  o'er  its  face  till  night  is  closing — 

Emblem  of  life's  short  doom  ! 
But  though,  by  turns,  thus  dark  and 
shining, 

'Tis  still  unlike  man's  changeful  day. 
Whose  light  returns  not,  once  declining. 

Whose  cloud,  once  come,  will  stay. 


THOUGH  LIGHTLY  SOUNDS  THE  SONG  I  SING 

A  Song  op  the  Alps 

Though  lightly  sounds  the  song  I  sing  to  thee. 
Though  like  the  lark's  its  soaring  music  be. 
Thou' It  find  ev'n  here  some  mournful  note  that  tells 
How  near  such  April  joy  to  weeping  dwells. 
'Tis  'mong  the  gayest  scenes  that  oft' nest  steal 
Those  sadd'ning  thoughts  we  fear,  yet  love  to  feel ; 
And  music  never  half  so  sweet  appears. 
As  when  her  mirth  forgets  itself  in  tears. 

Then  say  not  thou  this  Alpine  song  is  gay — 
It  comes  from  hearts  that,  like  their  mountain-lay. 
Mix  joy  with  pain,  and  oft  when  pleasure's  breath 
Most  warms  the  surface,  feel  most  sad  beneath. 
The  very  beam  in  which  the  snow-wreath  wears 
Its  gayest  smile  is  that  which  wins  its  tears, — 
And  passion's  pow'r  can  never  lend  the  glow 
Which  wakens  bliss,  without  some  touch  of  woe. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LOVER 


Fleetly  o'er  the  moonlight  snows 

Speed  we  to  my  lady's  bow'r  ; 
Swift  our  sledge  as  lightning  goes. 

Nor  shall  stop  till  morning's  hour. 
Bright,  my  steed,  the  northern  star 

Lights  us  from  yon  jewel!' d  skies  ; 
But,  to  greet  us,  brighter  far. 

Mom  shall  bring  my  lady's  eyes. 

Lovers,  luU'd  in  sunny  bow'rs. 
Sleeping  out  their  dream  of  time. 

Know  not  half  the  bliss  that's  ours. 
In  this  snowy,  icy  clime. 


Like  yon  star  that  livelier  gleams 
From  the  frosty  heavens  around. 

Love  himself  the  keener  beams 
When  with  snows  of  coyness  crown'd. 

Fleet  then  on,  my  merry  steed. 

Bound,  my  sledge,  o'er  hill  and  dale; — 
What  can  match  a  lover's  speed  ? 

See,  'tis  daylight,  breaking  pale  ! 
Brightly  hath  the  northern  star 

Lit  us  from  yon  radiant  skiea ; 
But,  behold,  how  brighter  far 

Yonder  shine  my  lady's  eyes ! 


LALLA  ROOKH 


TO 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

THIS   TSASTSRS  ROMANCE  IS   INSCRIBED 
BT  HIS   YEBY  OKATEFUL  AND   AFFECTIOITATB  FRIEND 

May  19,  181 7.  THOMAS  MOOBE. 

LALLA  ROOKH 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  Abdalla,  King  of  the  Lesser 
Bucharia,  a  h'neai  descendant  from  the  Great  Zingis,  having  abdicated  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Prophet ;  and, 
passing  into  India  through  the  delightful  vallej  of  Cashmere,  rested  for  a  short 
time  at  Delhi  on  his  way.  He  was  entertained  by  Aurungzebe  in  a  style  of 
magnificent  hospitalityr  worthy  alike  of  the  visitor  and  the  host,  and  was  after- 
wards escorted  with  the  same  splendour  to  Surat,  where  he  embarked  for  Arabia.^ 
During  the  stay  of  the  Royal  Pilgrim  at  Delhi,  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Prince,  his^  sony  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Lalla 
RooKH  * ; — a  Princess  described  by  the  poets  of  her  time  as  more  beautiful  than 
Leila,'  Shirine^*  Dewilde,"  or  any  of  those  heroines  whoso  names  and  loves  em- 
bellish the  songs  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  It  was  intended  that  the  nuptials 
should  be  celebrated  at  Cashmere ;  where  the  young  King,  as  soon  as  the  cares 
of  empire  would  permit,  was  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  his  lovely  bride,  and, 
after  a  few  months'  repose  in  that  enchanting  valley,  conduct  her  over  the  snowy 
hills  into  Bucharia. 

The  day  of  Lalla  Rooeh*s  departure  from  Delhi  was  as  sptendid  as  sunshine 
and  pageantry  could  make  it.  Tne  bazaars  and  baths  were  all  covered  with  the 
richest  tapestry ;  hundreds  of  gilded  barges  upon  the  Jumna  floated  with  their 
banners  shining  in  the  water ;  while  through  the  streets  groups  of  beautiful 
children  went  strewing  the  most  delicious  flowers  around,  as  in  that  PersiaB 
festival  called  the  Scattering  of  the  Roses  * ;  till  every  part  of  the  city  waa  as 
fragrant  as  if  a  caravan  of  musk  from  Khoten  had  passed  through  it.  Dbe 
Princess,  having  taken  leave  of  her  kind  father,  who  at  parting  hung  a  oomdian 
of  Yemen  round  her  neck,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  nxd 
having  sent  a  considerable  present  to  the  Fakirs,  whp  kept  up  the  Berpetnal 
Lamp  in  her  sister's  tomb,  meekly  ascended  the  palankeen  preparecL  foE.  Ber; 
and,  while  Aurungzebe  stood  to  take  a  last  look  from  his  balcony,  the  procecaton 
moved  slowly  on  the  road  to  Lahore. 

Seldom  had  the  Eastern  world  seen  a  cavalcade  so  superb.  Fcooi.  the  gwedent 
in  the  subnrba  to  the  Imperial  palace,  it  was  one  unbroken,  liiie  «f  BplcflCKloiir. 
The  gallant  appearance  of  the  Rajahs  and  Mogul  locds^  di^ingaislMd  by  tlhWi 

*  These  pai'ticnlars  of  the  visit  of  the  King 
of  Buchana  to  Aurungzebe  are  found  in  Dow's 
History  of  Htndosian,  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

'  Tulip  cheek. 

s  The  misti'ess  of  Mejnoun,  upon  whose  story 
so  many  Romances  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
East  are  founded. 

*  For  the  loves  of  this  celebrated  beauty  with 


Kbosrou  and  with  Ferhad,  see  D*HeriMlot, 
Gibbon,  Oriental  Collections,  &c. 

'  *The  history  of  the  loves  of  Dewild^  and 
Chizer,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Alia,  is  wriUen 
in  an  elegant  poem,  by  the  iu>blo  (^usero.*— 
Ferishtn. 

<  Gul  Keazee. 
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insignia  of  the  £mpevor'B  favour,^  the  feathers  of  the  egret  of  Cashmere  in  their 
turbans,  and  the  small  silver-rimm'd  kettle  drums  at  the  bows  of  their  saddles ; 
— the  costly  armour  of  their  cavaliers,  who  vied,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  guards 
of  the  gseat  Keder  Khan,*  in  the  brightness  of  their  silver  battle-axes  and  the 
massinesB  of  their  maces  of  gold ; — the  glittering  of  the  gilt  pine-apples  *  on  the 
tope  of  the  palankeens ; — ^the  embroider^  trappings  of  the  elephants,  bearing  on 
their  backs  small  turrets,  in  the  shape  of  little  antique  temples,  within  which  the 
Ladies  of  IjALLA  Bookh  lay  as  it  were  enshrined  ;-— 'the  rose-ooloured  veils  of  tlve 
Princess's  own  sumptuous  litter,*  at  the  front  of  which  a  fair  young  female  slave 
sat  fanning  her  through  the  curtains,  with  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant's 
wing  * ; — and  the  lovely  troop  of  Tartarian  and  Cashmerian  maids  of  honour, 
whom  the  young  King  had  sent  to  accompany  his  bdde,  and  who  rode  on  each 
side  -of  the  litter,  upon  small  Arabian  horses ; — all  was  brilliant,  tasteful,  and 
magnificent,  and  pleased  even  thecritical  and  fastidious  Fadladebk,  Great  Naziror 
Chamberlain  of  the  Haram,  who  was  borne  in  his  palankeen  immediately  after  the 
Prioceas,  and  considered  himself  not  the  least  important  x>er8onage  of  the  pageant. 
Fadlabbbn  was  a  judge  of  every  thing, — from  the  pencilling  of  a  Circassian's 
eyelids  to  the  deepest  questions  of  science  and  literature  ;  from  the  mixture  of 
a  conserve  of  rose-leaves  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem  :  and  such  influence 
bad  his  opinion  upon  the  various  tastes  of  the  day,  that  all  the  cooks  and  poets  of 
Delhi  stood  in  awe  of  him.  His  political  conduct  and  opinions  were  founded 
upom  tliat  line  of  Sadi, — '  Should  the  Prinoe  at  noon-day  say.  It  is  nicht,  declare 
that  you  behold  the  moon  and  stars.' — And  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  whush  Auruns- 
zebe  was  a  munificent  protector,*  was  about  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  gold- 
smith who  fell  in  love  with  the  diamond  eyes  of  the  idol  of  Jaghernaut.' 


>  '  One  mark  of  honour  or  kni^tfaood  be- 
stowed l^  the  £mpcror  is  the  permiBBion  to 
wear  a  small  kettlearum  at  tlie  oows  of  thck* 
saddles,  which  at  firat  was  invented  for  the 
training  of  liawks,  and  to  call  thoni  to  the  lure, 
and  is  worn  in  the  field  by  all  sportemen  to 
that  end.'— Fryer's  Travels. 

*  Those  on  whom  the  King  has  conferred  the 
privilege  must  wear  an  ornament  of  jewels  on 
the  riAut  side  of  the  turban,  surmounted  by  a 
hi^h  Dlume  of  the  featliers  of  a  kind  of  egret. 
This  uird  is  found  only  in  Caslimere,  and  the 
feathers  are  carefully  collected  for  tlie  King, 
who  bestows  them  on  liis  nobtes.'— Elphin- 
stoine's  Accotmi  qf  Cuubul, 

s  *  Khedar  Khan,  the  Khakan,  or  King  of 
Tuvquestan.  beyond  the  Gihon  (at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century),  whenever  he  appeared 
abroad  was  nreceded  by  seven  hundred  liorse- 
men  with  sflver  battle-axes,  and  was  followed 
by  an  equal  nnmber  bearing  maces  of  gold.  He 
was  a  gneat  patron  of  poetry,  and  it  was  he 
who  used  to  preside  at  public  exercises  of 
genius,  with  four  basins  oi  gold  and  silver  by 
him  to  distribute  among  the  jioets  who  ex- 
celled.*— Richardson's  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
bis  DicUmuirg. 

*  *  The  knbd^  a  large  golden  knob,  generally 
in  the  shape  of  a  pine-apple,  on  the  top  of  the 
canopy  over  the  litter  or  palanquin.'— Scott's 
Notes  oa  the  lUthnrdnnuf^, 

*  Ib  the  Poem  of  Zoltair,  in  tlie  Monllnknt, 
there  is  the  followit^  lively  description  of  *  a 
company  of  maidens  seated  on  camels.* 

*  They  ave  juounted  in  carriages  covered  with 
costly  awnijsgs^  and  with  rose-coloured  veils. 


the  linings  of  which  liave  the  hue  of  crimson 
Andem-wood. 

'  When  they  ascend  from  the  bosom  of  the 
vale,  they  sit  forward  on  the  saddle-clotli,  with 
every  mark  of  a  voluptuous  gaiety. 

'  Now,  when  they  have  reached  the  brink  of 
yon  blue-gushinc  rivulet,  they  fix  the  polos 
of  tlieir  tents  like  the  Arab  with  a  settled 
mansion.* 

^  See  Bernier's  description  of  the  attendAnts 
■on  Ranchanara-Begum,  in  her  progress  to 
Cashmere. 

*  Thlsliypocritical  Emperor  would  have  made 
a  worthy  associate  of  ceitain  Holy  I>eagiics. — 
•  He  held  the  cloak  of  religion  (says  Dow)  be- 
tween his  actions  and  the  vulgar;  and  im- 
piously thanked  the  Divinity  for  a  success 
which  be  owed  to liis  own  wickedness.  When 
he  was  murdering  and  persecuting  his  brothers 
and  their  fnmilies,  he  was  building  a  magnifi- 
cent mosque  at  Delhi,  as  an  oflcring  to  God  for 
his  assistance  to  him  in  the  civifwars.  He 
acted  as  high  priest  at  the  consecration  of  this 
temple;  and  made  a  practice  of  attending 
divine  service  thera,  in  the  humble  dress  of  a 
Fakeer.  Bnt  when  lie  lifted  one  hand  to  the 
Divinity,  he,  with  the  other,  signed  warrants 
for  the  assassination  of  his  relations.' — History 
of  Hindofitan,  vol.  iii.  p.  835.  See  also  the  curious 
letter  of  Aurungzebe,  given  in  t)ie  Oriental 
Collfcfi&ng,  vol,  i.  p.  820. 

' '  The  idol  at  Jacheraat  has  two  fine  diamonds 
for  eyes.  No  goldsmith  is  suffered  to  enter  the 
Paffoda,onehaving8tole  one-of  these  eyes,  being 
lecKed  up  all  nigiit  with  the  Idol.'— lavernier. 
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During  the  first  days  of  their  journey,  Lalla  Rookh,  who  had  passed  all  her 
life  within  the  shadow  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Delhi,*  found  enough  in  the  b^uity 
of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed  to  interest  her  mind,  and  delight  her 
imagination  ;  and  when  at  evening,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  turned  off 
from  the  high  road  to  those  retired  and  romantic  places  which  had  been  selected 
for  her  encampments, — sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  as  clear  as  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Pearl  * ;  sometimes  under  the  sacred  shade  of  a  Banyan 
tree,  from  which  the  view  opened  upon  a  glade  covered  with  antelopes ;  and 
often  in  those  hidden,  embowered  spots,  described  by  one  from  the  Isles  of  the 
West,'  as  *  places  of  melancholy,  delight,  and  safety,  where  all  the  company 
around  was  wild  peacocks  and  turtle-doves '  ; — she  felt  a  charm  in  these  scries, 
80  lovely  and  so  new  to  her,  which,  for  a  time,  made  her  indifferent  to  every  other 
amusement.  But  Lalla  Rookh  was  young,  and  the  young  love  variety  ;  nor 
could  the  conversation  of  her  Ladies  and  the  Great  Chaml^rlain,  Fadladsen, 
(the  only  persons,  of  course,  admitted  to  her  pavilion),  sufficiently  enliyen  those 
many  vacant  hours,  which  were  devoted  neither  to  the  pillow  nor  the  palankeen. 
There  was  a  little  Persian  slave  who  sung  sweetly  to  the  Vina,  and  who,  now  and 
then,  lulled  the  Princess  to  sleep  with  the  ancient  ditties  of  her  country,  about 
the  loves  of  Wamak  and  Ezra,*  the  fair-haired  Zal  and  his  mistress  Rodahver ;  * 
not  forgetting  the  combat  of  Rustam  with  the  terrible  White  Demon.*  At  other 
times  she  was  amused  by  those  graceful  dancing-girls  of  Delhi,  who  had  been 
permitted  by  the  Bramins  of  the  Great  Pagoda  to  attend  her,  much  to  the  horror 
of  the  good  Mussulman  Fadladeen,  who  could  see  nothing  graceful  or  agreeaUe 
in  idolaters,  and  to  whom  the  very  tinkling  of  their  golden  anklets  '  was  an 
abomination. 

But  these  and  many  other  diversions  were  repeated  till  they  lost  all  their 
charm,  and  the  nights  and  noon-days  were  beginning  to  move  heavily,  when,  at 
length,  it  was  recollected  that,  among  the  attendants  sent  by  the  bridegroom, 
was  a  young  poet  of  Cashmere,  much  celebrated  throughout  the  Valley  for  bis 
manner  of  reciting  the  Stories  of  the  East,  on  whom  his  Royal  Master  had  con- 
ferred the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  pavilion  of  the  Princess,  that  be 


>  Sac  a  description  of  these  royal  Gardens  in 
*  An  Account  of  the  present  state  of  Delhi,  by 
Lieut.  W.  Franklin.' — Asiut.  Research,  vol.  iv. 
p.  417. 

*  *  In  the  neighlx>urhood  is  NotteGill,  or  the 
Lake  »f  Pearl,  which  receives  this  name  from 
its  pellucid  water.*— Pennant's  Bindoslan. 

*  Nasir  Jung,  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  of  Tonoor,  amused  himself  with  sailing 
on  that  clear  and  ))eautiful  water,  and  gave  it 
the  fanciful  name  of  Motee  Talah,  **  the  Lake  of 
Pearls,'*  which  it  still  ivtains.'— Wilks's  South 
of  ludin, 

>  Sir  Tliomas  Roe,  Ambassador  from  James  I. 
to  Jchanguirc. 

*  *TIio  romance  Wemakweazra,  'written  in 
Pei'sian  vci'se,  which  contains  the  loves  of 
Wamak  and  Ezra,  two  celebrated  lovers  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.' — Xole  on  the 
Oriental  Tales. 

>  Their  amour  is  recounted  in  tlie  Shah- 
Nam^h  of  Ferdousi ;  and  thora  is  much  beauty 
in  the  passage  which  describes  the  slaves  of 
Ifodahver  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
throwing  flowci's  into  the  stream,  in  oi-der  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  young  Hero  who  is  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side.— See  Champion's 
translation. 


'  Rustam  is  the  Hercules  of  the  Persians. 
For  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  the 
Sepeed  Deeve,  or  White  Demon,  see  Oriental 
CoilectionSf  vol.  ii.  p.  45.— Near  the  city  of 
Shirauz  is  an  immense  quadrangular  monu- 
ment, in  commemoration  of  this  combat,  called 
the  Kelaat-i-Deev  Sepeed,  or  Castle  of  tlio  White 
Giant,  which  Father  AngoJo,  in  his  Gazophila- 
cium  Pcrsicum,  p.  127,  declares  to  have  been 
the  most  memorable  monument  of  antiquity 
which  he  had  seen  in  Persia.— See  Ouseley  s 
Persian  Miscellanie*. 

7  *  The  women  of  the  Idol,  or  dancing  girls  of 
the  Pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened 
to  their  feet,  the  soft  liarmonlous  tinkling  of 
which  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  exquisite 
melody  of  their  voices.'— Maurice's  Indmn 
Antiou  files. 

'The  Arabian  courtesans,  like  the  Indfain 
women,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  round 
their  legs,  neck,  and  elbows,  to  the  sound  of 
wh ich  they  dance  befoi«  the  King.  "The  Anbitn 
princesses  wear  golden  rings  on  their  fingsfs, 
to  which  little  bells  are  suspended,  as  well  as 
in  the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair,  tlmt  their 
superior  rank  may  bo  known,  and  thoy  then- 
solves  iieceive  in  passing  the  homage  due  to 
them.— See  CaUuot's  Dictionary^  art.  liclls. 
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might  help  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  journey  by  some  of  his  most  agree- 
able  recitals.  At  the  mention  of  a  poet,  Fadladbbn  elevated  his  critical  eye- 
brows, and,  having  refreshed  his  faculties  with  a  dose  of  that  delicious  opium  ^ 
which  is  distilled  from  the  black  poppy  of  the  Thebais,  gave  orders  for  the  minstrel 
to  be  forthwith  introduced  into  the  presence. 

The  Princess,  who  had  once  in  her  life  seen  a  poet  from  behind  the  screens  of 
gauze  in  her  Father's  hall,  and  had  conceived  from  that  specimen  no  very  favour- 
able ideas  of  the  Caste,  expected  but  little  in  this  new  exhibition  to  interest  her  ; 
— she  felt  inclined,  however,  to  alter  her  opinion  on  the  very  first  appearance  of 
Feramorz.  He  was  a  youth  about  Lalla  Rookh*s  own  age,  and  graceful  as 
th^at'  idol  of  women,  Crishna,' — such  as  he  appears  to  their  young  imaginations, 
heroic,  beautiful,  breathing  music  from  his  very  eyes,  and  exalting  the  religion 
of  his  worshippers  into  love.  His  dress  was  simple,  yet  not  without  some  marks 
of  costliness ;  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
the  cloth,  which  encircled  his  high  Tartarian  cap,  was  of  the  most  delicate  kind 
that  the  shawl-goats  of  Tibet  supply.'  Here  and  there,  too,  over  his  vest,  which 
was  confined  by  a  flowered  girdle  of  Kashan,  bung  strings  of  fine  pearl,  disposed 
with  an  air  of  studied  negligence ; — nor  did  the  exquisite  embroidery  of  his 
sandals  escape  the  observation  of  these  fair  critics ;  who,  however  they  might 
give  way  to  Fadladeen  upon  the  unimportant  topics  of  rehgion  and  government, 
had  the  spirit  of  martyrs  in  every  thing  relating  to  such  momentous  matters  as 
jewels  and  embroidery. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pauses  of  recitation  by  music,  the  young 
Cashmerian  held  in  his  hand  a  kitar ; — such  as,  in  old  times,  the  Arab  maids  of 
the  West  used  to  listen  to  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra — and, 
having  premised,  with  much  humility,  that  the  story  he  was  about  to  relate  was 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  that  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,*  who,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  163,  created  such  alarm  throughout  the  Eastern  Empire, 
made  an  obeisance  to  the  Princess,  and  thus  began  : — 

THE 

VEILED  PROPHET  OF  KHORASSAN » 

In  that  delightful  Province  of  the  Sun, 

The  first  of  Persian  lands  he  shines  upon, 

Where  all  the  loveliest  children  of  his  beam. 

Flow' rets  and  fruits,  blush  over  ev'ry  stream,* 

And,  fairest  of  all  streams,  the  Muroa  roves 

Among  Merou's  ^  bright  palaces  and  groves ; — 

There  on  that  throne,  to  which  the  blind  belief 

Of  millions  rais'd  him,  sat  the  Prophet-Chief, 

The  Great  Mokanna.     O'er  his  features  hung 

The  Veil,  the  Silver  Veil,  which  he  had  flung  lo 


I  *  Abou-Tige,  ville  de  In  Tliebaidc,  ob  il  croit 
bcaucoup  4e  pavot  noir,  dont  se  fait  Ic  meillcur 
opiums  VD*llei-bclot. 

*  .11i<f  Indian 'Apollo.^*  He  and  tho  three 
B4nu»  are  descri  bed  asyouths  of  perfect  beau  ty ; 
and  tlie  i^rincesses  of  Hindust^ln  were  all  pas- 
BionAtely  in  love  with  Chrlshna,  who  continues 
to  tltis  hour  the  darling  God  of  the  Indian 
women.*— Sir  W.  Jones,  on  the  Gods  of  Gi^eece, 
Italy,  jmd  India. 

*  See  Turner's  Embainty  for  a  description  of 
this  animal,  *the  most  beautiful  among  the 
whole  tribe  of  goats.*  Tlie  -material  for  the 
shawls  (which  is  can-led  to  Cashmere)  is  found 


next  the  skin. 

^  For  the  real  history  of  this  Impostor,  whose 
original  name  was  Hakeni  ben  Haschcm,  and 
who  was  called  Mocanna  from  the  veil  of  silver 
gauze  (or,  as  others  say,  golden)  which  he  al- 
ways woi-c,  see  D'HcrlJclot. 

^  Khorassan  signifies,  in  the  old  Persian 
language,  Province  or  Region  of  the  Sun.— 
Sir  W.  Jones. 

•  *Thc  fmits  of  Mem  are  finer  than  those  of 
any  other  place ;  and  one  cannot  see  inanypthcr 
city  such  palaces  with  groves,  and  streams,  and 
gaitlens.*- Ebn  Haukars  Geography. 

'  One  of  the  royal  cities  o^  Khorassan. 
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In  mercj  there,  to  hide  from  mortal  sight 

His  dazzling  brow,  till  man  coald  bear  its  light. 

For,  far  less  luminous,  his  votaries  said. 

Were  ev'n  the  gleams,  miraculously  shed 

O'er  Moussa's  ^  cheek,*  when  down  the  Mount  he  trod. 

All  glowing  from  the  presence  of  his  -God  1 

On  either  side,  with  ready  hearts  and  hands. 
His  chosen  guard  of  bold  Believers  stands ; 
Young  fire-ey*d  disputants,  who  deem  their  swords, . 
On  points  of  faith,  more  eloquent  than  words ; 
And  such  their  zeal,  there's  not  a  youth  with  brand 
Uplifted  ther6,  but,  at  the  Chiefs  6ommand, 
m)uld  make  his  own  devoted  heart  its  sheath. 
And  bless  the  lips  that  doomed  so  dear  a  death ! 
In  hatred  to  the  Caliph's  h\ie  of  night,' 
Their  vesture,  helms  and  all,  is  snowv  white ; 
Their  weapons  Various — some  equipp  d,  for  speed, 
With  javelins  of  the  light  Kathaian  reed ;  * 
Or  bows  of  buffalo  horn  and  shining  quivers 
FilVd  with  the  stems  *  that  bloom  on  Iran's  rivers ;  • 
While  some,  for  war's  more  terrible  attacks. 
Wield  the  huge  mace  and  pond'rous  battle-axe ; 
And  as  they  wave  aloft  in  morning's  beam 
The  milk-white  plumage  of  thfeir  helms,  they  seem 
Like  a  chenar-tree  grove '  when  winter  throws 
O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feath'ring  snows. 

Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  that  uphold 
The  rich  moresque-work  of  the  roof  of  gold. 
Aloft  the  Haram's  curtain'd  galleries  rise, 
Where  through  the  silken  network,  glancing  eyes. 
From  time  to  thne,  hke  sudden  gleams  that  glow 
Through  autumn  clouds,  shine  o'er  the  pomp  below. — 
What  impious  tongue,  ye  blushing  saints,  would  dare 
To  hint  that  aught  but  Heav'n  hath  plac'd  you  there  ? 
Or  that  the  loves  of  this  light  world  could  bind, 
In  their  gross  chain,  your  Prophet's  soaring  mind  ? 
No — wrongful  thought ! — commission' d  from  above 
To  people  Eden's  bowers  with  shapes  of  love, 
(Creatures  so  bright,  that  the  same  lips  and  eyes 
They  wear  on  earth  will  serve  in  Paradise,) 
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*  Moses. 

2  •  Ses  disciples  assuroient  qu'il  se  couvroit 
lo  visage,  pour  ne  pas  eblouir  ceux  qui  Tap- 

Srodioieat  par  T^Iat  dc  son  visago  comma 
[oyse.'— D'Herbelot. 

3  Black  was  the  colour  adopted  by  the  Caliphs 
of  the  House  of  Abbas,  in  their  garments, 
turbans,  and  standards.— *  II  faut  remarquer 
ici  touchant  les  habits  blancs  des  disciple^  de 
Hakem,  ^ue  la  couleur  des  habits,  des  coi^ures 
ct  des  dtendarts  desKhalifes  Abassides  dtant  la 
noire,  ce  cliei  de  Rebelies  ne  pouvoit  pas  choieir 
une  que  lui  fQt  J)lus  opposde.*— D'Herbeiot. 

*  '  Our  dark  javelins,  exquisitely  wrought  of 
Khathaian  reeos,  slender  wid  delicate.'— 'Po^m 


'  Pichula,  used  anciently  for  arrows  by  the 
Persians. 

^  The  Pomanficall'this  plant  Ga2.  Thecele- 
br^ated  shaft  of  Isfendiar,  one  of  their  ancient 
heroes,  was  made  of  it.  '  Notliing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  appearance  of  tliiB  plant  in 
flower  during  the  rains  on  the  banks  of  riven, 
wliere  it  is  usually  interwoven  with  a  knrely 
twining  asclepias^'-^Sir  W.  Jones,  Boiamkti 
ObserraiiOHS  on  Seled  Indian  Htinie,    • 

7  Tlie  oriental  plane.  *  Tlio  chenai'  is  a  de> 
lightful  tree ;  its  bole  is  of  a  ftao  whits  ani 
smooth  bark ;  and  its  fotiaoc,  W4iich  Knows  in 
a  tuft  at  the  summit,  is  («  a  bright  :greeB.*— 
Jtforier's  Travels, 
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There  to  recline  among  Heav'n's  native  maids. 

And  crown  the'  Elect  with  bliss  that  never  fades — 

Well  hath  the  Prophet-Chief  his  bidding  done ; 

And  ev*ry  beauteous  race  beneath  the  sun, 

From  those  who  kneel  at  Brahma's  bumine  founts,^ 

To  the  fresh  nymphs  bounding  o'er  Yemeits  mounts ; 

From  Persia's  eyes  of  full  and  fawn-like  ray, 

To  the  small,  half-shut  glances  of  Kathay  ;  * 

And  Georgia's  bloom,  and  Azab's  darker  smiles, 

And  the  gold  ringlets  of  the  Western  Isles ; 

All,  all  are  there ; — each  Land  its  flower  hath  given, 

To  form  that  fair  young  Nursery  for  Heav'n ! 


But  why  this  pageant  now  ?    this  arm'd  array  ? 
What  triumph  crowds  the  rich  Divan  to-day 
With  turban'd  heads,  of  ev'ry  hue  and  race, 
Bowing  before  that  veil'd  and  awful  face. 
Like  tulip-beds,'  of  diff  rent  shape  and  dyes. 
Bending  oeneath  the'  invisible  West-wind's  sighs ! 
What  new-made  mystery  now,  for  Faith  to  sign, 
Asid  blood  to  seal,  as  genuine  and  divine. 
What  dazzling  mimickry  of  God's  own  power 
Hath  the  bold  Prophet  plann'd  to  grace  this  hour  ? 

Not  such  the  pageant  now,  though  not  less  proud ; 
Yon  warrior  youth,  advancing  from  the  crowd. 
With  silver  bow,  with  belt  of  broider'd  crape. 
And  fur-bound  bonnet  of  Bucharian  shape,^ 
So  fiercely  beautiful  in  form  and  eye. 
Like  war  s  wild  planet  in  a  summer  sky ; 
That  youth  to-day, — a  proselyte,  worth  hordes 
Of  cooler  spirits  and  less  practis'd  swords, — 
Is  come  to  join,  all  bravery  and  belief. 
The  creed  and  standard  of  the  heav'n-sent  Chief. 

Though  few  his  years,  the  W^est  already  knows 
Young  AziM's  f ame ; — beyond  the'  Olympian  snows 
Ere  manhood  darken' d  o  er  his  downy  cheek, 
O'erwhelm'd  in  fight,  and  captive  to  the  Greek,' 
He  linger'd  there,  till  peace  dissolv'd  his  chains ; — 
Oh,  who  could,  ev'n  in  bondage,  tread  the  plains 
Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him  ?    who,  with  heart  and  eyes. 
Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  see 
The  shining  foot-prints  of  ber  Deity, 
Nor  feel  those  godlike  breathings  in  the  air. 
Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  had  been  there  ? 
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1  The  burning  fountains  of  Bralima  near 
bittaaQng,  esteemed  as  holy.— Turner. 

*  China. 

*  'The  name  of  tulip  is  said  to  be  of  Turkish 
(traction,  and  given  to  tlie  flower  on  account 
'  its  resembling  a  turban.'  —  Beckmann's 
Mory  oflntenttowt. 

*  *  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Bucliaria  wear  a  round 
oth  bonnet,  sliaped  much  after  the  Polish 


fashion,  having  a  large  fur  border.  Thev  tie 
tlieir  kaftans  about  the  middle  with  a  girdle 
of  a  kind  of  silk  crape,  several  times  round 
the  body.' — Account  of  Independent  Tarlary,  in 
Pinkerton's  Collection. 

>  In  the  war  of  the  Caliph  Mahadi  against 
the  £mi»res9  Irene,  for  an  account  of  which 
vide  Qibbon,  vol.  z. 
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Not  he,  that  youthful  wArrior, — no,  too  well 

For  his  BOViY»  quiet  worked  the'  awak'ning  spell; 

And  now,  returning  to  hie  own  dear  land. 

Full  of  those  dreams  of  good  that,  vainly  grand. 

Haunt  the  young  heart, — proud  views  of  human  kind. 

Of  men  to  Gods  exalted  and  refin'd, — 

False  views,  like  that  horizon's  fair  deceit. 

Where  earth  and  heav'n  but  seem,  alas,  to  meet  1-^ 

Soon  as  be  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was  rais'd 

To  right  the  nations,  and  beheld,  emblas'd 

On  the  white  flag,  Mokanna's  host  unfurl' d. 

Those  words  of  sunshine,  *  Freedom  to  the  World,' 

At  once  his  faith,  his  sword,  his  soul  obeyM 

The*  inspiring  summons ;    every  chosen  blade 

That  fought  oeneath  that  banner's  sacred  text 

Seem'd  doubly  ed^d,  for  this  world  and  the  next ; 

And  ne'er  did  Faith  with  her  smooth  bandage  bind 

Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind. 

In  virtue's  cause ; — never  was  soul  inspir'd 

With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desir'd. 

Than  his,  the'  enthusiast  there,  whd  kneeling,  pale 

With  pious  awe,  before  that  Silver  Veil, 

Believes  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  his  knee. 

Some  pure,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 

This  fetter' d  world  from  every  bond  and  stain. 

And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again  1 

Low  as  young  Azim  knelt,  that  motley  crowd 
Of  all  earth's  nations  sunk  the  knee  and  bow'd,  , 
With  shouts  of  *  Alla  ! '    echoing  long  and  loud ; 
While  high  in  air,  above  the  Prophet's  head, 
Hundreds  of  banners,  to  the  sunbeam  spread» 
Wav'd,  like  the  wings  of  the  white  binis  that  fan 
The  flying  throne  of  star-taught  Soliman.^ 
Then  thus  he  spoke : — *  Stranger,  though  new  the  frame 
Thy  soul  inhabits  now,  I've  track'd  its  flame 
For  many  an  age,*  in  ev'ry  chance  and  change 
Of  that  existence,  through  whose  varied  range,— 
As  through  a  torch-race,  where,  from  hand  to  hand 
The  flying  youths  transmit  their  shining  .brand, 
From  frame  to  frame  the  unextinguish'd  sonl 
Rapidly  passes,  till  it  reach  the  goal ! 

*  Nor  think  'tis  only  the  gross  Spirits,  warm'd 
With  duskier  Are  and  lor  earth's  medium  Icrm'd, 
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'  This  wonderful  Tlirone  was  called  Tlie  Star 
of  the  Genii,  for  a  fuil  4e8ci'jptiQn  of  it,  see 
tlie  Fii«meBt,  translated  by  Captain  Franklin, 
from  a  Persian  MS.  entitled  'The  History  of 
Jerusalem.'  OrmUaKfoHeciiongy  vol.  i.  p..28S.-'> 
When  Soli  man  travelled,  the  eastern  writers 
say,  'He  had  a  carpet  oi  green  silk  on  ivihicli 
his  throne  was  placed,  beUw  nf  a  wodigious 
length  and  breaath,  and  sttracient  obr  all  his 
forces  to  stand  upon,  the  men  placing  them- 


selves on  his  right  hand,  and  the  spirits  <>" 
his  left ;  and  tliat  when  all  were  in  order,  t^ 
wind,  at  his  command,  took  tip  the ^MUPpstkMt 
transported  it,  with  all  that  were  tippA  iti 
wherever  he  pleased ;  this  army  «f 'birds  at  tbe 
same  time  'flying  over  their  heads,  tand  forvtsg 
a  kindtof  canopy  to  shade  them  froM  thie  sert.— 
Sale's  Koran,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  note.    •  .   •  '" 

*  ^e  transmigration  of  flouls  wm  one  «r  Bis 
doet(rines.^Vide  D'Herbelot. 
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That  run  this  course : — Beings,  the  most  divine. 

Thus  deign  through  da«k  mortality  to  shine. 

Such  was  the  Essence  that  in  Adam  dwelt. 

To  which  all  Heav*n,  except  the  Proud  One,  knelt-:  ^ 

Such  the  refin'd  Intelligence  that  glow'd 

In  MocS8a'6  *  franie,'~<and,  thenee  xleseending,  flow'd 

Through  many  a  Pi>ophet's  breast*; — in  Issa*  shooe. 

And  in  Mohammed  bum'd ;    tiU,  hastening  on, 

(As  a  bright  river  that,  from  fall  to  fall 

In  many  a  maze  descending,  bright  through  all. 

Finds  some  fair  region  wbere»  each  labyrinth  paski* 

In  one  full  lake  <^  Jight  it  rests  at  last,) 

That  Holy  Spirit,  settling  oalm  and  free    . 

From  lapse  or  shadow,  toetntenB  aH  in  me  ! ' 
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Again,  throughout  the'  assembly  at  these  words. 
Thousands  of  voices  rung :    the  warriors'  swords 
Were  pointed  up  to  beaven ;    a  sudden  wind 
In  the    open  banners  played,  and  from  behind 
Those  Persian  hangings,  that  but  ill  could  screen 
The  Haram's  lovehness,  white  hands  were  seen 
Waving  embroidered  scarves,  whose  motion  gave 
A  perfume  forth — like  those  the  Houris  wave 
When  beck'ning  to  their  bow'rs  the'  immortal  Rrave. 

*  But  these,'  pursued  the  Chief,  *  are  truths  sublime. 
That  claim  a  holier  mood  and  calmer  time 
Than  earth  allow«  us  now  ;-<-tiiis  sword  must  first 
The  darkling  prison-house  of  Mankind  burst, 
Ere  Peace  can  visit  them,  or  Truth  let  in 
Her  wakening  daylight  on  a  w-orld  of  sin. 
But  then,-*-€Mnestial  warriors,  then,  when  all 
Earth's  shrines  and  thrones  b^efore  our  banner  fall ; 
When  the  glad  Slave  shall  at  these  feet  lay  down 
His  broken  chain,  the  tyrant  Lord  his  crown. 
The  Priest  his  book,  the  Conqueror  his  wjreath. 
And  from  the  lips  of  Truth  one  mighty  breath 
Shall,  like  a  whirlwind,  scatter  in  its  breeze 
That  whcde  dark  pile  of  human  mockeries  ;— 
Then  shall  the  reign  of  mind  commence  on  earth. 
And  starting  fresh  as  from  a  second  birth, 
Man,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  new  spring. 
Shall  walk  transparent,  like  some  holy  thing ! 
Then,  too,  your  Prophet  from  bis  angel  brow 
Shall  cast  the  Veil  Ui&t  hides  its  splendours  now, 
And  gladden' d  Earth  shall,  through  her  wide  expanse, 
Bask  in  the  glories  of  this  countenance ! 
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'  *And  when  we  said  unto  the  aneels,  "Wor- 
(hijp  Adam,  they  all  worshipned  him  except 
Sbus  (Lucifer),  who  refnaecl.'— 17r«  Koratif 
rhap.  ii.  <: 

*  Moses. 

»  This  is  according  to  D'Herbelot's  account 
»f  :the  doctrines  of  MokMiiui>^6a  doctrine 
Itoit,  que  Dieu  a  volt  pris  nne  forme  et  figure 
tiumaine,  depuis  qu'fl  eut  commAhd^aux  Anges 


d*adorer  Adam,.  le  premier  des  hommes. 
Qu*aprto  ]a  mort  d'Adam.  DJcv  ^toit  apparu 
sous  la  figure  de  plusieurs  Pr<n>h6tes,  et  autres 
jgnmds  hommes  qu*ll  avott  choisis, Jusqu*d  ce 
qu'il  prit  celle  d*Abu  Moslem,  Prince  de 
Khorassan^  lequcl  professoit  I'erreur  de  la 
TensBukbtah  ou  tttdiempnrehose ;  et  qu'apr^s 
la  mort  de  ce  Prince,  la  J>vrlni$6  6toii  pass^e, 
et  descendue  en  sia  personne.'  *  Jesus. 
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*  For  thee,  young  warrior,  welcome  ! — thou  haat  yet 
Some  tasks  to  learn,  some  frailties  to  forget. 
Ere  the  white  war-plume  o'er  thy  brow  can  wave ; — 
But,  once  my  own,  mine  all  till  in  the  grave  I ' 

The  pomp  is  at  an  end — the  crowds  are  gone — 
Each  ear  and  heart  still  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  that  deep  voice,  which  thrill* d  like  Alla's  own  ! 
The  Young  all  dazzled  by  the  plumes  and  lances,  190 

The  glittering  throne,  and  Haram's  half -caught  glances; 
The  Old  deep  pond*  ring  on  the  promis*d  reign 
Of  peace  and  truth  :    and  all  the  female  train 
Ready  to  risk  their  eyes,  could  they  but  gaze 
A  moment  on  that  brow's  miraculous  blaze ! 

But  there  was  one,  among  the  chosen  maids^ 
Who  blush' d  behind  the  gallery's  silken  shades^ 
One,  to  whose  soul  the  pageant  of  to-day 
Has  been  like  death : — you  saw  her  pale  dismay. 
Ye  wond'ring  sisterhood,  and  heard  the  burst  aoo 

Of  exclamation  from  her  lips,  when  first 
She  saw  that  youth,,  too  well,  too  dearly  known. 
Silently  kneeling  at  the  Prophet's  throne. 

Ah  Zelica  !    there  was  a  time,  when  bliss 
Shone  o'er  thy  heart  from  ev'ry  look  of  his; 
When  but  to  see  him,  hear  him,  breathe  the  air 
In  which  he  dwelt,  was  thy  soul's  fondest  prayer ; 
When  round  him  hung  such  a  perpetual  spell, 
Whate'er  he  did,  none  ever  did  so  well. 

Too  happy  days  I    when,  if  he  touch'd  a  flow*r  a  10 

Or  gem  of  thine,  'twas  sacred  from  that  hour ; 
When  thou  didst  study  him  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy  own, — 
Thy  voice  like  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovelier  grace, 
Like  echo,  sending  back  sweet  music,  fraught 
With  twice  the'  aerial  sweetness  it  had  brought ! 
Yet  now  he  comes, — brighter  than  even  he 
Ere  beam'd  before, — but,  ah  !    not  bright  for  thee ; 
No — dread,  unlook'd  for,  like  a  visitant  320 

From  the'  other  world,  he  comes  as  if  to  haunt 
Thy  guilty  soul  with  dreams  of  lost  delight. 
Long  lost  to  all  but  mem'ry's  aching  sight : — 
Sad  dreams  !    as  when  the  Spirit  of  our  Youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 
And  innocence  once  ours,  and  leads  us  back. 
In  mournful  mockery,  o'er  the  shining  track 
Of  our  young  life,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we've  lost  upon  the  way  ! 

Once  happy  pair  ! — ^In  proud  Bokhara's  groves,  ajo 

Who  had  not  heard  of  their  first  youthful  loves  ? 
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Born  by  that  ancient  flood,^  which  from  its  spring 
In  the  dark  Mountains  swiftly  wandering, 
Enrich'd  by  ev'ry  pilgrim  brook  that  shines 
With  relics  from  Bucharia's  ruby  mines. 
And,  lending  to  the  Caspian  half  its  strength. 
In  the  cold  Lake  of  Eagles  sinks  at  length ; — 
There,  on  the  banks  of  that  bright  river  born. 
The  flow'rs  that  hung  above  its  wave  at  morn, 
BlessM  not  the  waters,  as  they  murmur'd  by. 
With  holier  scent  and  lustre,  than  the  sigh 
And  virgin-glance  of  first  affection  cast 
Upon  their  youth's  smooth  current,  as  it  pass'd  ! 
But  war  disturbed  this  vision, — far  away 
From  her  fond  eyes  summonM  to  join  the'  array 
Of  Persia's  warriors  on  the  hills  of  Thrace, 
The  youth  exchang'd  his  sylvan  dwelling-place 
For  the  rude  tent  and  war-field's  deathful  clash ; 
His  Zelica's  sweet  glances  for  the  flash 
Of  Grecian  wild-fire,  and  Love's  gentle  chains 
For  bleeding  bondage  on  Byzantium's  plains. 
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Month  after  month,  in  widowhood  of  soul 
Drooping,  the  maiden  saw  two  summers  roll 
Their  suns  away — but,  ah,  how  cold  and  dim 
Ev'n  summer  suns,  when  not  beheld  with  him  ! 
From  time  to  time  ill-omen'd  rumours  came, 
Like  spirit- tongues,  mutt'ring  the  sick  man's  name. 
Just  ere  he  dies : — at  length  those  sounds  of  dread 
Fell  with' ring  on  her  soul,  *  Azim  is  dead  !  * 
Oh  Grief,  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  lov'd  to  live  or  fear'd  to  die ; — 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne'er  hath  spoken 
i)ince  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was  broken  ! 

Fond  maid,  the  sorrow  of  her  soul  was  such, 
Ev'n  reason  sunk, — blighted  beneath  its  touch ; 
And  though,  ere  long,  her  sanguine  spirit  rose 
Above  the  first  dead  pressure  of  its  woes. 
Though  health  and  bloom  return'd,  the  delicate  chain 
Of  thought,  once  tangled,  never  clear'd  again. 
Warm,  lively,  soft  as  in  youth's  happiest  day. 
The  mind  was  still  all  there,  but  tum'd  astray ; — 
A  wand' ring  bark,  upon  whose  pathway  shone 
All  stars  of  heaven,  except  the  guiding  one ! 
Again  she  smifd,  nay,  much  and  brightly  smifd. 
But  'twas  a  lustre,  strange,  unreal,  wild  ; 
And  when  she  sung  to  her  lute's  touching  strain, 
'Twas  like  the  notes,  half  ecstasy,  half  pain. 
The  bulbul  *  utters,  ere  her  soul  depart. 
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*  Tlic  Amoo.  wliicli  rises  in  tlie  BelurTag, 
r  Dark  MountainH,  and  running  nearly  from 
tat  to  west,  splits  into  twu  branches ;  one  of 


wliicli  faHs  into  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  otlier 
into  Aral  Nalir,  or  tlie  Lake  of  Eagles. 
*  Tlie  niglitiDgalc. 
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Wheiv  vanquish' d  by  Bonre  miastrel's  pow'ifai  art. 

She  dies  upon  the  lute  whose  aweetness  broke  her  heart ! 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  that  mission  found 
Young  Zelica, — that  mission,  which  around 
The  Eastern  world,  in  every  region  blest 
With  woman's  smile,  sought  out  its  loveliest. 
To  grace  that  galaxy  of  lips  and  eyes 
Which  the  Veiid  Prophet  destinM  for  the  skies  :-— 
And  such  quick  welcome  as  a  spark  receives 

Dropp'd  on  a  bed  of  Autumn's  wither'd  leaves,  390 

Did  every  tale  of  these  enthusiasts  find 
In  the  wild  maiden's  sorrow-blighted  mind. 

All  fire  at  once  the  madd'ning  zeal  she  caught ;—  \ 

Elect  of  Paradise  !    blest,  rapturous  thought  I  | 

Predestin'd  bride,  in  heavens  eternal  dome. 
Of  some  brave  youth — ^ha  !    durst  they  say  *  of  some  ?  * 
No — of  the  one,  one  only  object  trac'd 
In  her  heart's  core  too  deep  to  be  effac'd ; 
The  one  whose  mem'ry,  fresh  as  life,  is  twin'd 
With  every  broken  link  of  her  lost  mind ;  300 

Whose  image  lives,  though  Reason's  self  be  wreck' d», 
Safe  'mid  the  ruins  of  her  Intellect  1  . 

Alas,  poor  Zelica  !    it  needed  all 
The  fantasy,  which  held  thy  mind  in  thrall. 
To  see  in  that  gay  Haram's  glowing  maids 
A  sainted  colony  for  Eden's  shades ; 
Or  dream  that  he, — of  whose  unholy  flame 
Thou  wert  too  soon  the  victim, — shining  came 
From  Paradise,  to  people  its  pure  sphere 

With  souls  like  thine,  which  he  hath  ruin'd  here !  310 

No — had  not  reason's  light  totally  set. 
And  left  thee  dark,  thou  hadst  an  amulet 
In  the  lov'd  image,  graven  on  thy  heart, 
Which  would  have  sav'd  thee  from  the  tempter's  art. 
And  kept  alive,  in  all  its  bloom  of  breath. 
That  purity,  whose  fading  is  love's  death  ! — 
But  lost,  inflam'd, — a  restless  zeal  took  place 
Of  the  mild  virgin's  still  and  feminine  grace ; 
First  of  the  Prophet's  favourites,  proudly  first 
In  zeal  and  charms, — too  well  the   Impostor  niirs'd  320 

Her  soul's  delirium,  in  whose  active  flame. 
Thus  lighting  up  a  young,  luxuriant  frame. 
He  saw  more  potent  sorceries  to  bind 
To  his  dark  yoke  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
More  subtle  chains  than  hell  itself  e  er  twin'd. 
No  art  was  spar'd,  no  witch'ry ; — all  the  skill 
His  demons  taught  him  was  employed  to  fill 
Her  mind  with  gloom  and  ecstasy  by  turns — 
That  gloom,  through  which  Frenzy  but  fiercer  burns ; 
That  ecstasy,  which  from  the  depth  of  sadness  330 

Glares  like  the  maniac's  moon,  whose  light  is  madness  ! 

'Twas  from  a  brilliant  banquet,  where  the  sound 
Of  poesy  and  music  breath'd  around. 
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Together  picturing  to  her  mind  and  ear 

The  glories  of  that  beav'n,  her  destined  sphere. 

Where  all  was  pure,  where  every  stain  that  lay 

Upon  the  spirit  s  light  shoutd  pads  away. 

And,  realizing  more  than  youthful  love 

E*er  wish'd  or  dream' d,  she  should  for  ever  rove 

Through  fields  of  fragrance  by  her  Azim's  side,  340 

His  own  bless' d,  purified,  eternal  bride  ! — 

'Twas  from  a  scene,  a  witching  trance  like  this. 

He  hurried  her  away,  yet  breathing  bliss. 

To  the  dim  charnel-house ; — through  all  its  steams 

Of  damp  and  death,  led  only  by  those  gleams 

Which  foul  Cortuption  lights,  as  with  design 

To  show  the  gay  and  proud  she  too  can  shine — 

And,  passing  on  through  upright  ranks  of  Bead, 

Which  to  the  maiden,  doubly  craz'd  by  dread, 

Seem'd,  througjh  the  bluish  death-light  round  them  cast,  350 

To  move  their  lips  in  mutt' rings  as  she  pass'd — 

There,  in  that  awful  place,  when  each  had  quaff' d 

And  pledg'd  in  silence  such  a  fea^ul  draught. 

Such — oh  !    the  look  and  taste  of  that  red  bowl 

Will  haunt  her  till  she  dies — he  bound  her  soul 

By  a  dark  oath, :  in  helVs  own  language  fram'd. 

Never,  while  earth  his  ntystic  presence  claim' d. 

While  the  blue  arch  of  day  hung  o'er  them  both. 

Never,  by  that  all-imprecating  oath. 

In  joy  or  sorrow  from  his  side  to  sever. —  360 

She  swore,  and  the  wide  charnel  echoed,  *  Never,  never  ! ' 

From  that  dread  hour,  entirely,  wildly  giv'n 
To  him  and — she  believ'd,  lost  maid  !^— to  heav'n ; 
Her  brain,  her  heart,  her  passions  all  inflam-'d, 
How  proud  she  stood,  when  In  full  Haram  nam'd 
The  Priestess  of  the  Faith  I — ^ow  flash' d  her  eyes 
With  light,  alas,  that  was  not  of  the  skies. 
When  round,  in  trances,  only  less  than  hers, 
She  saw  the  Haram  kneel,  her  prostrate  worshippers. 
Well  might  Mokakna  thiAk  that  form  alone  370 

Had  spells  enough  to  make  the  world  his  own : — 
Light,  lovely  Umba,  to  which  the  spirit's  play 
Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray, 
When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings  away : 
Lips  in  whose  rosy  labyrinth,  when  she  smil'd. 
The  soul  was  lost ;    and  blushes,  swift  and  wild 
As  are  the  mometttary  meteors  sent 
Across  the'  uricalm,  but  beauteous  firmament. 
And  then  her  look— oh  f    Where's  the  heart  so  wise 
Could  unbewiWer'd  meet  those  matchless  eyes  ?  380 

Quick,  restless,  strange,  but  exquisite  witha^ 
Like  those  of  angels,  just  before  their  fall ; 
Now  shadow*  d  with  the  shames  of  earth — now  crost 
By  glimpses  of  the  Heav'n  her  heart  had  lost ; 
In  ev'ry  glance  there  Iwroke,  without  controul, 
The  flashes  of  a  bright,  but  troubled  sool, 
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Where  sensibility  still  wildly  play'd. 

Like  lightning,  round  the  ruins  it  had  made  I 

And  such  was  now  young  Zeuca — so  changed 
From  her  who,  some  years  since,  delighted  rang'd  390 

The  almond  groves  that  shade  Bokhara's  tide, 
All  life  and  bliss,  with  Azim  by  her  side ! 
So  altered  was  she  now,  this  festal  day. 
When,  'mid  the  proud  Divan's  dazzling  array. 
The  vision  of  that  Youth  whom  she  had  lov  d. 
Had  wept  as  dead,  before  her  breath'd  and  mov'd  ; — 
When — bright,  she  thought,  as  if  from  Eden's  track 
But  half-way  trodden,  he  had  wander'd  back 
Again  to  earth,  glist'ning  with  Eden's  light — 
Her  beauteous  Azim  shone  before  her  sight.  400 

O  Reason  !    who  shall  say  what  spells  renew. 
When  least  we  look  for  it,  thy  broken  clew ! 
Through  what  small  vistas  o'er  the  daiicen'd  brain 
Thy  intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again ; 
And  how,  like  forts,  to  which,  beleaguerers  win 
Unhop'd-for  entrance  through  some  friend  within. 
One  clear  idea,  waken' d  in  the  breast 
By  mem'ry's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest. 
Would  it  were  thus,  unhappy  girl,  with  thee ! 

But  though  light  came,  it  came  but  partially ;  410 

Enough  to  show  the  maze,  in  which  thy  sense 
Wander'd  about, — but  not  to  guide  it  thence ; 
Enough  to  glimmer  o'er  the  yawning  wave. 
But  not  to  point  the  harbour  which  might  save. 
Hours  of  delight  and  peace,  long  left  behind. 
With  that  dear  form  came  rushing  o'er  her  mind ; 
But,  oh  !    to  think  how  deep  her  soul  had  gone 
In  shame  and  falsehood  since  those  moments  shone ; 
And,  then,  her  oath — there  madness  lay  again. 

And,  shudd'ring,  back  she  sunk  into  her  chaia  420 

Of  mental  darkness,  as  if  blest  to  flee 
From  light,  whose  every  glimpse  was  agony  ! 
Yet,  one  relief  this  glance  of  former  years 
Brought,  mingled  with  its  pain, — tears,  floods  of  tears. 
Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now  like  rills 
Let  loose  in  spring-time  from  the  snowy  hills. 
And  gushing  warm,  after  a  sleep  of  frost. 
Through  valleys  where  their  flow  had  long  been  lost. 

Sad  and  subdu'd,  for  the  first  time  her  frame 
Trembled  with  horror,  when  the  summons  came  430 

(A  summons  proud  and  rare,  which  all  but  she. 
And  she,  till  now,  had  heard  with  ecstasy,) 
To  meet  Mokanna  at  his  place  of  prayer, 
A  garden  oratory,  cool  and  fair. 
By  the  stream's  side,  where  still  at  close  of  day 
The  Prophet  of  the  Veil  retir'd  to  pray  ; 
Sometimes  alone — but,  oft'ner  far,  with  one. 
One  chosen  nymph  to  share  his  orison. 
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Of  late  none  loimd  suqIl  iaToos'ih  his  aigkb 
As  the  young  PrieeteBS ;  and  thoogfa,  sinoe  that  night  440 

When  the  deatb-cayeras  echo'd  ertaj  tone 
Of  the  dire  oath,  that  made  her  all  bis  own, 
The'  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  pdze» 
Had,  more  than  once,  thrown  off -his  souFs  disguise. 
And  utter'd  such  unheaVnly,  monstrous  things. 
As  ev'n  across  the  desperate  wand^nga 
Of  a  weak  intellect,  whose  lamp  was  out. 
Threw  startMng  shadows  of  dismaj  and  doubt ; — 
Yet  zeal,  ambition,  her  tremendous  tow, 

The  thought,  still  haunting  bcr,  of  that  bright  brow,  450 

Whose  blaze,  as  yet  from  mortal  eye  oonoeard. 
Would  soon«  proud  triumph !    be  to  ber  reveal'd. 
To  her  alone ; — and  then  the  hope,  most  dear^ 
Most  wild  ot  all^  that  her  transgressioQ  here 
Was  but  a  passage  through  earth's  grosser  fire. 
From  which  the  spirit  would  at  last  aspire, 
Ev'n  purer  than  before^ — as  perfumes  rise 
Through  flame  and  smoke,  most  welcome  to  the  skiefr— 
And  that  when  Azim*8  food,  diTine  Embrace 
Should  circle  her  in  hcay'n,  no  darkening  trace  460 

Would  on  that  bosom  he  once  lov'd  remain. 
But  all  be  bright,  be  pure,  be  hia  again  \ — 
These  were  the  wild'ring  dreams,  whose  curst  deceit 
Had  chain'd  her  soul  beneath  the  tempter's  feet. 
And  made  her  think  ev'n  damning  falsehood  sweet. 
But  now  that  Shape,  which  had  appall'd  her  view. 
That  Semblance — oh  how  terrible,  if  true ! 
Which  came  across  her  frenzy^s  full  career 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep,  severe, 
As  when,  in  northern  seaa,  at  midnight  dark,     •  470 

An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark, 
And,  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  sleep,     ' 
By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep ; — 
So  came  that  shock  not  frenzy's  self  could  bear. 
And  waking  up  each  long-lull' d  image  there, 
But  check'd  her  headlong  soul,  to  sink  it  in  despair  ! 

Wan  and  dejected,  through  the  ev'ning  dusk,  ^ 
She  now  went  slowly  to  that  small  kiosk, 
Where,  pond'ring  alone  his  impious  schemes, 

MoKAKNA  waited  her — too  wrapt  in  dreams  480 

Of  the  fair-rip*  ning  future's  rich  success. 
To  heed  the  sorrow,  pale  and  spiritless. 
That  sat  upon  his  victim's  downcast  brow. 
Or  mark  how  slow  her  step,  how  alter'd  now 
From  the  quick,  ardent  Priestess,  whose  light  bound 
Came  like  a  spirit's  o'er  the'  unechoing  ground, — 
From  that  wild  Zeuca,  whose  every  glance 
Was  thrilling  fire,  whose  ev'ry  thought  a  trance ! 

Upon  his  coQoh  the  Veil'd  Mokahna  lay. 
While  lamps  around — not  such  as  lend  their  ray,  490 

GFimm'ring  and  cold,  to  those  who  nightly  pray 
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In  holy  KooM,*  or  Mbcca's  dim  arcades, — 

But  brilliant,  soft,  such  lights  as  lovely  maids 

Look  loveliest  in,  shed  their  luxurious  glow 

Upon  his  mystic  Veil's  white  glitt'ring  flow. 

Beside  him,  'stead  of  beads  and  books  of  pray'r, 

Which  the  world  fondly  thought  he  mus'd  on  there. 

Stood  Vases,  fill'd  with  Kishmeb's  *  golden  wine. 

And  the  red  weepings  of  the  Shibaz  vine ; 

Of  which  his  curtaiird  lips  full  many  a  draught 

Took  zealously,  as  if  each  drop  they  quaif  d. 

Like  Zkmzbm's  Spring  of  Holiness,'  had  pow'r 

To  freshen  the  soul's  virtues  into  flow'r  I 

And  still  he  drank  and  ponder' d — nor  could  see 

The'  approaching  maid,  so  deep  his  reverie ; 

At  length,  with  fieiidish  laugh,  like  that  which  broke 

From  Eblis  at  the  Fall  of  Man,  he  spoke : — 

'  Yes,  ye  vile  race,  for  hell's  amusement  given, 

Too  mean  for  earth,  yet  claiming  kin  with  heav'n 

God's  images,  forsooth  ! — ^such  gods  as  he 

Whom  India  serves,  the  monkey  deity  ;  * — 

Ye  creatures  of  a  breath,  proud  things  of  clay, 

To  whom  if  Lucifer,  as  grandams  say, 

Refus'd,  though  at  the  forfeit  of  heaven's  light. 

To  bend  in  worship,  Lucifbb  was  right !  • — 

Soon  shall  I  plant  this  foot  upon  the  neck 

Of  your  foul  race,  and  without  fear  or  check. 

Luxuriating  in  hate,  avenge  my  shame. 

My  deep-felt,  long-nurst  loathing  of  man's  name ! 

Soon  at  the  head  of  myriads,  blind  and  fierce 

As  hooded  falcons,  through  the  universe 

I'll  sweep  my  dark'nine^,  desolating  way. 

Weak  man  my  instrument,  curst  man  my  prey ! 

*  Ye  wise,  ye  learn' d,  who  grope  your  dull  way  on 
By  the  dim  twinkling  gleams  of  ages  gone. 
Like  superstitious  thieves,  who  think  the  light 
From  dead  men's  marrow  guides  them  best  at  night  *- 
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'  Tlie  cities  of  Com  (or  Koom)  and  Caslian  are 
full  of  mosques,  mausoleums,  and  sepulelii'es  of 
the  descendants  of  Ali,  tlie  Saints  of  Per^ia. — 
Ciiardin. 

2«  An  island  in  the  Pei*sian  Gulf,  celebrated 
for  its  white  wine. 

3  The  miraculous  well  at  Mecca;  so  called, 
says  Sale,  from  the  murmuring  of  its  waters. 

*  The  god  Uannaman. — *Apes  are  in  many 
parts  of  India  highly  venerated,  out  of  respect 
to  the  God  Hannaman,  a  deity  partaking  of 
the  form  of  that  itice.' — Pennant's  Hindoostuu. 

See  a  curious  account,  in  Stephen's  Persia, 
of  a  solemn  embassy  from  some  part  of  the 
Indies  to  Goa,  when  the  Portuguese  were  there, 
offering  vast  treasures  for  the  recovery  of  a 
monkey's  tooth,  wliicli  they  held  in  great  vene- 
ration, and  which  had  been  taken  away  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Jafanapatan. 

^  This  resolution  of  Eblis  not  to  acknowledge 
the  new  creature,  man,  was,  accoi'ding  to  Ma- 


hometan tmdition,  thus  adopted  :— >*  The  earth 
(which  God  had  selected  for  the  materials  of 
ins  work)  was  carried  into  Arabia  to  a  place 
between  Mecca  and  Tayef,  whei-e,  being  first 
kneaded  by  the  angels,  it  was  afterwards 
fashioned  by  God  himself  into  a  human  form, 
and  left  to  dry  for  the  space  of  foi'ty  days,  or, 
as  othera  say,  as  many  yeai-s ;  the  angels,  in 
the  mean  time,  often  visiting  it,  and  £blis(t)ien 
one  of  tlie  angels  nearest  to  God*s  pi'esence, 
aftei'wurds  tiie  devil)  among  tlie  rest ;  but  lie, 
not  contented  Avith  looking  at  it,  kicked  it 
witli  his  foot  till  it  rung,  and  knowing  God 
designed  that  creature  to  be  Iiis  superior,  took 
a  secret  resolution  never  to  acknowledge  him 
as  such.' — Sale  on  the  Koran. 

'^  A  kind  of  lantern  formerly  used  by  robbers, 
called  the  Hand  of  Glory,  the  candle  for  which 
was  made  of  the  fat  of  a  dead  malefactor.  This, 
however,  was  rather  a  western  than  an  eastein 
supei-stitiou. 
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Ye  shall  have  honours — wealth — ^yes,  Sa^s,  yes — 

I  know,  grave  fools,  your  wisdom  s  nothingness ; 

Undazzled  it  can  track  yon  starry  sphere, 

But  a  gUt  stick,  a  bauble  blinds  it  here. 

How  I  shall  laugh,  when  trumpeted  along. 

In  lying  speech,  and  still  more  lying  song, 

By  these  learn*d  slaves,  the  meanest  of  the  throng ; 

Their  wits  bought  up,  their  wisdom  shrunk  so  small, 

A  sceptre's  puny  point  can  wield  it  all ! 


*  Ye  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds. 

Whose  faith  enshrines  the  monsters  which  it  breeds ; 

Who,  bolder  ev'n  than  Nemrod,  think  to  rise. 

By  nonsense  heapM  on  nonsense,  to  the  skies ; 

Ye  shall  have  miracles,  ay,  sound  ones  too. 

Seen,  heard,  attested,  ev*ry  thing — but  true. 

Your  preaching  zealots,  too  inspirM  to  seek 

One  grace  of  meaning  for  the  tnings  thov  speak ; 

Your  martyrs,  ready  to  shed  out  their  blood, 

For  truths  too  hcav'niy  to  be  understood ; 

And  your  State  Priests,  sole  vendors  of  the  ]ore» 

Tiiat  works  salvation ; — as,  on  Ava*s  shore. 

Where  none  hut  priests  are  privileged  to  trade 

In  that  best  marble  of  which  Gods  are  made ;  ^ 

They  shall  have  mysteries — ay,  precious  stuff. 

For  knaves  to  thrive  by — mysteries  enough ; 

Dark,  tangled  doctrines,  dark  as  fraud  can  weave, 

Which  simple  votaries  shall  on  trust  receive, 

While  craftier  feign  belief,  till  they  believe. 

A  Ueav'n  too  ye  must  have,  ye  lords  of  dust, — 

A  splendid  Paradise, — pure  souls,  ye  must : 

That  Prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call. 

Who  finds  not  heav'ns  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all ; 

Houris  for  boys,  omniscience  for  sages. 

And  wings  and  glories  for  all  ranks  and  ages. 

Vain  things ! — as  lust  or  vanity  inspires. 

The  heav'n  of  each  is  but  what  each  desires. 

And,  soul  or  sense,  whatever  the  object  be, 

Man  would  be  man  to  all  eternity ! 

So  let  him — Ebus  ! — grant  this  crowning  curse. 

But  keep  him  what  he  is,  no  Hell  were  worse/ 

*  Oh  my  lost  soul ! '    exclaim'd  the  shodd^ring  maid. 
Whose  ears  had  drunk  like  poison  all  he  said, — 
MoKAiTNA  started — not  abasVd,  afraid* — 

He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 

Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  icicle? ! 

But,  in  those  dismal  words  that  reach' d  his  ear, 

*  Oh  my  ktet  soul ! '    there  was  a  round  so  drear. 

So  like  that  voice,  among  the  sinful  dead. 

In  which  the  legend  o'er  HelTs  Gate  is  read. 
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Tbe  material  of  which  hna^  of  Gandma 

Birman  Deity)  are  nuuie,  n  held  adered. 

nnaiia  may  not  porthaae  the  marble  in 


masH,  hat  are  sufTered,  and  indeed  eneomragwd 
to  bof  Hgnres  of  the  Deity  ready  made.*— 
8yme  »  Artt^  voU  ii,  p.,  2^ 
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That,  new  as  'twas  from  ber,  whom  nought  could  dim 
Or  sink  till  now,  it  startled  even  him. 

*  Ha,  my  fair  Priestess ! ' — thus,  with  ready  wile. 
The*  Impostor  turn'd  t'O  greet  her — *  thou,  whose  smile  580 

Hath  inspiration  in  its  rosy  beam 
Beyond  the'  Enthusiast's  hope  or  Prophet's  dream ; 
Light  of  the  Faith  !    who  twin'st  religion's  zeal 
So  close  with  love's,  men  know  not  which  they  feel. 
Nor  which  to  sigh  for,  in  their  trance  of  heart, 
The  heav'n  thou  preachest  or  the  heav'n  thou  art ! 
What  should  I  be  without  thee  ?    without  thee 
How  dull  were  power,  how  joyless  victory ! 
Though  borne  by  angels,  if  that  smile  of  thine 
Bless'd  not  my  banner,  'twere  but  half  divine.  590 

But — why  so  mournful,  child  ?    those  eyes,  that  shone 
All  life  last  night — what ! — is  their  glory  gone  ? 
Come,  come — this  mom's  fatigue  hath  made  them  pale* 
They  want  rekindling — ^suns  themselves  would  fail 
Did  not  their  comets  bring,  as  I  to  thee. 
From  light's  own  fount  supplies  of  brilliancy. 
Thou  seest  this  cup — no  juice  of  earth  is.  here. 
But  the  pure  waters  of  that  upper  sphere. 
Whose  rills  o'er  ruby  beds  and  topaz  flow. 

Catching  the  gem's  bright  colour,  as  they  go.  600 

Nightly  my  Genii  come  and  fill  these  urns — 
Nay,  drink — in  ev'ry  drop  life's  essence  bums ; 
'Twill  make  that  soul  all  fire,  those  eyes  all  light — 
Come,  come,  I  want  thy  loveliest  smiles  to-night : 
There  is  a  youth — why  start  ? — thou  saw'st  him  then ; 
Look'd  he  not  nobly  ?    such  the  godlike  men 
Thou' it  have  to  woo  thee  in  the  bow'rs  above ; — 
Though  he^  I  fear,  hath  thoughts  too  stem  for  love. 
Too  rul'd  by  that  cold  enemy  of  bliss 

The  world  calls  virtue — we  must  conquer  this  ;  610 

Nay,  shrink  not,  pretty  sage !    'tis  not  for  thee 
To  scan  the  mazes  of  Heav'n's  mystery : 
The  steel  must  pass  through  fire,  ere  it  can  yield 
Fit  instruments  for  mighty  hands  to  wield. 
This  very  night  I  mean  to  try  the  art 
Of  powerful  beauty  on  that  warrior's  heart. 
AU  that  mv  Haram  boasts  of  bloom  and  wit. 
Of  skill  and  charms,  most  rare  and  exquisite. 
Shall  tempt  the  boy ; — ^young  Mibzala's  blue  eyes. 
Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets  lies;  620 

Abouya's  cheeks,  warm  as  a  spring-day  sun. 
And  lips  that,  like  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
Have  magic  in  their  pressure ;    Zbba's  lute. 
And  Lilla's  dancing  feet,  that  gleam  and  shoot 
Rapid  and  white  as  sea-birds  o'er  the  deep — 
All  shall  combine  their  witching  powers  to  steep 
My  convert's  spirit  in  that  soft'ning  trance. 
From  which  to  heav'n  is  but  the  next  advance ; — 
That  glowing,  yielding  fusion  of  the  breast. 
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On  which  Reli^on  stamps  her  image  best.  630 

But  hear  me»  raestesfl ! — though  each  nymph  of  these 

Hath  some  peouKar,  practis'd  pow'r  to  please. 

Some  glance  or  step  which,  at  the  mirror  tried. 

First  charms  herself,  then  all  the  world  beside ; 

There  still  wants  one,  to  make  the  victVy  sure^ 

One  who  in  every  look  joins  every  lure ; 

Through  whom  all  beauty*  s  beams  concentred  pass. 

Dazzling  and  warm,  as  through  love's  burning  glass; 

Whose  gentle  lips  persuade  without  a  word, 

Whose  words,  ev'n  when  unmeaning,  are  adorM,  640 

Like  inarticulate  breathings  from  a  shrine. 

Which  our  faith  takes  for  granted  are  divine ! 

Such  is  the  nymph  we  want,  all  warmth  and  light, 

To  crown  the  rich  temptations  cl  to-night ; 

Such  the  refin*d  enchantress  that  must  be 

This  hero's  vaaqtusher, — and  thou  art  she  ! ' 

With  her  hands  clasp' d,  her  lips  apart  and  paJe, 
The  maid  had  stood,  gazing  upon  the  Veil 
From  which  these  words^  like  south  winds  through  a  fence 
Of  Kerzrah  flow'rs,  oame  fiird  with  pestilence ;  ^  650 

So  boldly  utter'd  too  1    as  if  all  dread 
Of  frowns  from  her,  of  virtuous  frowns,  were  fled. 
And  the  wretch  felt  aasur'd  that,  once  plung*d  in, 
Her  woman's  soul  would  know  no  pause  in  sin ! 

At  first,  though  mute  she  listened,  like  a  dream 
Seem'd  all  he  said :   nor  could  her  mind,  whose  beam 
As  yet  was  weak,  penetrate  half  his  scheme. 
But  when,  at  length,  he  utterM,  '  Thou  art  she ! ' 
All  flash'd  at  once,  and  shrieking  piteonsly, 

*  Oh  not  for  worlds ! '  she  cried — *  Great  God  !    to  whom  660 

I  once  knelt  innocent.  Is  this  my  doom  ? 
Are  all  my  dreams,  my  hopes  of  heav'nly  bliss. 
My  purity,  my  pride,  then  come  to  this, — 
To  live,  the  wanton  of  a  fiend !    to  be 
The  pander  of  his  guilt — oh  infamy ! 
And  sunk,  myself,  as  low  as  hell  can  steep 
In  its  hot  flood,  drag  others  down  as  deep ! 
Others — ha  !    yes — that  youth  who  came  to-day — 
Not  him  I  lov'd — not  him — oh  !    do  but  say, 
But  swear  to  me  this  moment  'tis  not  he,  670 

And  I  will  serve,  dark  fiend,  will  worship  even  thee  I  * 

*  Beware,  young  raving  thing ; — ^in  time  beware. 
Nor  utter  what  I  cannot,  must  not  bear, 
Ev'n  from  thy  lips.     Gk) — try  thy  lute,  thy  voice. 
The  boy  must  feel  their  magio; — I  rejoice 
To  see  those  fires,  no  matter  whence  they  rise. 
Once  more  illuming  my  fair  Priestess*  eyes ; 
And  should  the  3rcHith,  whom  soon  those  eym  tHuXt  vaniiy 
Indeed  resemble  thy  dead  k>ver*s  form. 

>  *  It  is  commonly  said  in  I^nta,  that  if  a  I  June  cnr  JTirty  iMMh  Slto 

lan  breatho  in  the  Iiot  south  wind,  which  in  |  Kerzereb),  it  wbIbI  **'  ^ 
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So  much  the  happier  wilt  thou  find  thy  doom,  680 

As  one  warm  lover,  full  of  life  and  bloom, 
Excels  ten  thousand  cold  ones  in  the  tomb. 
Nay,  nay,  no  frowning,  sweet ! — those  eyes  were 
For  love,  not  anger — I  must  be  obeyM. 

*  Obey*d  ! — *tis  well — yea,  I  deserve  it  all — 
*  On  me,  on  me  Hoav'n  s  vengeance  cannot  fall 
Too  heavily — but  Azim,  brave  and  true 
And  beautiful — must  he  be  ruinM  too  ? 
Must  ?ie  too,  glorious  as  he  is,  be  driven 

A  renegade  like  me  from  Love  and  Heaven  ?  690 

Like  me  ? — weak  wretch,  I  wrong  him — not  like  me ; 
No — he*s  all  truth  and  strength  and  purity ! 
Fill  up  your  madd'ning  hell-cup  to  the  brim. 
Its  witchery,  fiends,  will  have  no  charm  for  him. 
Let  loose  your  glowing  wantons  from  their  bow'rs. 
He  loves,  he  loves,  and  can  defy  their  powers ! 
Wretch  as  I  am,  in  his  heart  still  I  reign 
Pure  as  when  first  we  met,  without  a  stain ! 
Though  ruin'd — lost — my  mem*ry,  like  a  charm 
Left  by  the  dead,  still  keeps  his  soul  from  harm.  700 

Oh !    never  let  him  know  how  deep  the  brow 
He  kis3*d  at  parting  is  dishonour* d  now ; — 
Ne'er  tell  him  how  debas'd,  how  sunk  is  she. 
Whom  once  he  lov'd — once  ! — still  loves  dotingly. 
Thou  laugh* st,  tormentor, — what  I — thou' It  brand  my  name  ? 
Do,  do — in  vain — he'll  not  believe  my  shame — 
He  thinks  me  true,  that  nought  beneath  God's  sky 
Could  tempt  or  change  me,  and — so  once  thought  L 
But  this  is  past — though  worse  than  death  my  lot. 
Than  hell — 'tis  nothing  while  he  knows  it  not.  710 

Far  off  to  some  benighted  land  I'll  fly. 
Where  sunbeam  ne'er  shall  enter  till  I  die ; 
Where  none  will  ask  the  lost  one  whence  she  came. 
But  I  may  fade  and  fall  without  a  name. 
And  thou — curst  man  or  fiend,  whate'er  thou  art. 
Who  found'st  this  burning  plague-spot  in  my  heart. 
And  spread'st  it — oh,  so  quick ! — through  soul  and  frame. 
With  more  than  demon's  art,  till  I  became 
A  loathsome  thing,  all  pestilence,  all  flame ! — 
If,  when  I'm  gone * 

'  Hold,  fearless  maniac,  hold,  720 

Nor  tempt  my  rage — by  Heaven,  not  half  so  bold 
The  puny  bird,  that  dares  with  teasing  hum 
Within  the  crocodile's  stretch'd  jaws  to  come ;  * 
And  so  thou' It  fly,  forsooth  ? — what ! — ^give  up  all 
Thy  chaste  dominion  in  the  Haram  HalU 
Where  now  to  Love  and  now  to  All  a  given, 
Half  mistress  and  half  saint,  thou  hang'st  as  even 


*  The  humming  bird  is  said  to  run  this  risk 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  crocodile's  teeth. 
The  same  circumstance  is  related  of  the  lap- 
wing, as  a  fact  to  which  lie  was  witness,  by 
Paul  Lucas,  Voyage  Jtiit  en  2714. 


Tlie  ancient  story  concerning  the  Trochilus. 
or  humming-bird,  entering  with  impunity  into 
the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  is  flnmy  beueved 
at  Java.^Barrow's  Cochin-china. 
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As  doth  Medina's  tomb,  'twixt  hell  and  heaven ! 

Thou' It  fly  ? — as  easily  may  reptiles  run. 

The  gaunt  snake  once  hath  fix  d  his  eyes  upon ;  730 

As  easily,  when  caught,  the  prey  may  be 

Pluck'd  from  his  loving  folds,  as  thou  from  me. 

No,  no,  'tis  fix'd — let  good  or  ill  betide, 

Thou'rt  mine  till  death,  till  death  Mokanna's  bride ! 

Hast  thou  forgot  thy  oath  ?  * — 

At  this  dread  word, 
The  Maid,  whose  spirit  his  rude  taunts  had  stirr'd 
Through  all  its  depths,  and  rous'd  an  anger  there. 
That  burst  and  lighten'd  even  through  her  despair — 
Shrunk  back,  as  if  a  blight  were  in  the  breath 
That  spoke  that  word,  and  stagger'd  pale  as  death.  740 

•  Yes,  my  sworn  bride,  let  others  seek  in  bow'rs 
Their  bridal  place — the  chamel  vault  was  ours ! 
Instead  of  scents  and  balms,  for  thee  and  me 
Rose  the  rich  steams  of  sweet  mortality ; 

Gay,  flickering  death-lights  shone  while  we  were  wed. 

And,  for  our  guests,  a  row  of  goodly  Dead, 

(Immortal  spirits  in  their  time,  no  doubt,) 

From  reeking  shrouds  upon  the  rite  look'd  out  1 

That  oath  thou  heard'st  more  lips  than  thine  repeat — 

That  cup — ^thou  shudd'rest,  Lady, — was  it  sweet  ?  750 

That  cup  we  pledg'd,  the  chamel' s  choicest  wine, 

Hath  bound  thee — ay — body  and  soul  all  mine ; 

Bound  thee  by  chains  that,  whether  blest  or  curst 

No  matter  now,  not  hell  itself  shall  burst ! 

Hence,  woman,  to  the  Haram,  and  look  gay. 

Look  wild,  look — any  thing  but  sad ;    yet  stav — 

One  moment  more — ^from  what  this  night  hath  pass'd, 

I  see  thou  know'st  me,  know'st  me  weU  at  last. 

Ha !    ha !    and  so,  fond  thing,  thou  thought' st  all  true. 

And  that  I  love  mankind  ? — I  do,  I  do —  760 

As  victims,  love  them ;    as  the  sea-dog  doats 

Upon  the  small,  sweet  fry  that  round  him  floats ; 

Or,  as  the  Nile- bird  loves  the  slime  that  gives 

That  rank  and  venomous  food  on  which  she  lives  ? — * 

*  And,  now  thou  seest  my  souTs  angelic  hue, 
'Tis  time  these  features  were  uncurtain'd  too ; — 
This  brow,  whose  light — oh  rare  celestial  light ! 
Hath  been  reserv'd  to  bless  thy  favoured  sight ; 
These  dazzling  eyes,  before  whose  shroudied  might 

Thou'st  seen  immortal  Man  kneel  down  and  quake —  770 

Would  that  they  u>ere  heaven's  lightnings  for  his  sake ! 

Bat  turn  and  look — ^then  wonder,  if  thou  wilt. 

That  I  should  hate,  should  take  revenge,  by  ^uilt, 

Upon  the  hand,  whose  mischief  or  whoae  mirth 

S^t  me  thus  maim'd  and  monstrous  upon  earth ; 

>  dream  eMdem  ripM  (Vfll,  viz.)  ales  est  I  Mouuiiqiie  ex  hb  e«ea«a  iiidis  mi»  lefert  — 
(is.     £a  serpeotiuiu  pofkoJatnr  ova,  gratis- 1  BoUnaa 
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And  on  that  race  who,  though  moee  vile  they  be 
Than  mowing  apes,  are  demi-gods  to  me ! 
Here — judge  if  hell,  with  all  ite  power  to  damn. 
Can  add  one  eurae  to  the  foul  thing  I  am ! ' — 

He  raisM  his  veil — the  Maid  tum'd  slowly  round, 
Look'd  at  him — shriek'd — and  sunk  upon  the  ground  ! 


780 


On  their  arrWal,  next  night,  at  the  place  of  encampment^  they  were  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  the  groves  all  around  illuminated ;  some  artists  of  Yamt- 
cheou  ^  having  been  sent  on  previously  for  the  purpose.  On  each  side  of  the 
green  alley  which  led  to  the  Boyal  Pavilion,  artificial  sceneries  of  bamboo-work ' 
were  erected,  representing  arches,  minarets,  and  towers,  from  which  hung  thou- 
sands of  silken  lanterns,  painted  by  the  most  delicate  pencils  of  Canton. — Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  leaves  of  the  mango- trees  and  acacias,  shining 
in  the  light  of  the  bamboo-scenery,  which  shed  a  lustre  round  as  aolt  as  that  of 
the  nights  of  Peristan. 

Lalla  Rookh,  however,  who  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  sad  story  of 
Zelica  and  her  lover,  to  give  a  thought  to  any  thing  else,  except,  perhaps,  him 
who  related  it,  hurried  on  through  this  scene  of  splendour  to  her  pavilion, — ^greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  the  poor  artists  of  Yamtcheou, — and  was  followed  with 
equal  rapidity  by  the  Great  Chamberlain,  cursing,  as  he  went,  that  ancient 
Mandarin,  whose  parental  anxiety  in  lighting  up  Hie  shores  of  the  lake,  where 
his  beloved  daughter  had  wandered  and  been  k>st,  was  the  origin  of  these  fantastic 
Chinese  illuminations.' 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  young  Feramorz  was  introduced,  and  Fadladeen, 
who  could  never  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  a  poet,  till  he  knew  the 
religious  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  was  about  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  Shia 
or  a  Sooni,  when  Lalla  Kookh  impatiently  clapped  her  bands  for  silence,  and 
the  youth,  being  seated  npon  the  musnud  near  her,  proceeded  : — 

Prepare  thy  soul,  young  Azim  ! — thou  hast  brav'd 
The  bands  of  Greece,  still  mighty  though  enslaved; 
Hast  fac'd  her  phalanx,  arm'd  with  all  its  fame. 
Her  Macedonian  pikes  and  globes  of  flame ; 
All  this  hast  fronted,  with  firm  heart  and  brow ; 
But  a  more  perilous  trial  waits  thee  now, — 
Woman's  bright  eyes,  a  dazzling  host  of  eyes 
From  every  land  where  woman  smiles  or  sighs ; 


1  'The  feast  of  Lanterns  is  celebrated  at 
Yamtcheou  with  more  magnificence  than  any- 
where else :  and  the  report  goes,  that  the 
illuminations  there  are  so  splendid,  that  an 
Emperor  once,  not  daring  openly  to  leave  his 
Court  to  go  thither,  committed  himself  with 
the  Queen  and  several  Princesses  of  his  family 
into  the  hands  of  a  magician,  who  [Mromised  to 
transport  tiiem  thither  in  a  trice.  He  made 
thum  in  the  night  to  ascend  magnificent 
thrones  that  were  borne  up  by  swans,  which 
in  a  moment  arrived  at  Yamtcheou.  Tlie 
Emperor  saw  at  his  leisnre  all  the  solemnity, 
being  carried  upon  a  cloud  that  hovered  over 
the  city  and  descended  by  degrees ;  and  came 
hack  again  with  tho  same  apeed  and  equipage, 
nobody  at  court  perceiving  his  absMce/-- 


Th9  Premat  Siaie  «/  China,  p.  156. 

2  See  a  description  of  the  ni^ials  of  Vizier 
Alee  in  the  Aamtic  Annual  Register  of  1804w 

'  '  The  vulgar  ascribe  it  to  an  accident  that 
happened  in  the  family  of  a&nious  Mandarin, 
whose  daughter,  walking  one  evening  upon  tho 
shore  of  a  lake,  fell  in  and  was  drowned :  tiiis 
afflicted  feitlier,  with  his  family,  ran  thitlter, 
and,  the  better  to  find  her,  he  caused  a  great 
company  of  lanterns  to  be  lighted.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  place  thronged  after  him  with 
torcltes.    The  year  ensuing  they  made  firec 

rn  the  akores  the  saaie  day ;  they  continned 
ceremony  every  year,  every  one  lighted  his 
lantern,  and  by  degrees  it  commenced  into  a 
tusteuk.'— J/r«  Fteami  SMe  ^  Ckma» 
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Of  every  hue,  as  Love  may  chance  to  raise 

His  black  or  azure  banner  in  their  blaze ; 

And  each  sweet  mode  of  warfare,  from  the  flash 

That  lightens  boldly  through  the  shadowy  lash, 

To  the  sly,  stealing  splendours,  almost  hid. 

Like  swords  half  pheath'd,  beneath  the  downcast  lid ; — 

Such,  AziM,  is  the  lovely,  luminous  host 

Now  led  against  thee ;    and,  let  conqu'rors  boast 

Their  fields  of  fame,  he  who  in  virtue  arms 

A  young,  warm  spirit  against  beauty's  charms. 

Who  feels  her  brightness,  vet  defies  her  thrall. 

Is  the  best,  bravest  cobqu  ror  of  them  all. 

Now,  through  the  Haram  chambers,  moving  lights 
And  busy  shapes  proclaim  the  toilet's  rites ; — 
From  room  to  room  the  ready  handmaids  hie. 
Some  skiird  to  wreath  the  turban  tastefully. 
Or  hang  the  veil,  in  negligence  of  shade. 
O'er  the  warm  blushes  of  the  youthful  maid. 
Who,  if  between  the  folds  but  one  eye  shone. 
Like  Seba's  Queen  could  vanquish  with  that  one :— ^ 
While  some  bring  leaves  of  Henna,  to  imbue 
The  fingers'  ends  with  a  bright  roseate  hue,' 
So  bright,  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  stream : 
And  others  mix  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye, 
To  give  that  long,  dark  languish  to  the  eye,* 
Which  makes  the  maids,  whom  kings  are  proud  to  cull 
From  fair  Circassia's  vales,  so  beautiful. 
All  is  in  motion ;    rings  and  plumes  and  pearls 
Are  shining  ev'ry  where : — some  younger  girls 
Are  gone  by  moonlight  to  the  garden-beds, 
To  gather  fresh,  cool  chaplets  for  their  heads ; — 
Gay  creatures !    sweet,  though  mournful,  'tis  to  see 
How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree 
Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood's  innocent  day 
And  the  dear  fields  and  friendships  far  away. 
The  maid  of  India,  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Champac's  leaves  of  gold»* 
Thinks  of  the  time  when,  by  the  Ganges'  flood, 
Her  little  playmates  scatter'd  many  a  bud 
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1  'Thou  hast  ravished  my  Iicart  with  one  of 
taine  eyes.'— Sol.  Song. 

*  *They  tinged  the  ends  of  her  fingers  scarlet 
rith  Henna,  so  that  tlicy  resembled  branches  of 
oral.' — 'Story  of  Prince  Futtun'  in  Jiahar' 
Utnuxh. 

•  *The  women  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
iyelids  with  a  powder  named  the  black  Kohol.' 
iuasel. 

*Nono  of  these  ladies,'  says  Shaw,  'take 
;bemselves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they 
lavo  tinged  their  hair  and  edges  of  their  eve- 
idftwith  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  Now,  as  this 
>iMKition.is  performed  by  dipping  first  into 
the  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the 
thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then  drawlnj;  it  after- 


wards through  the  eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  we  shall  imve  a  lively  image  of  what  the 
Prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30)  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
by  rendinff  the  eyes  with  painting.  This  practice 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity ;  for  besides  the 
instance  already  taken  notice  of,  we  find  that 
where  Jezebel  is  said  (2  Kings  ix.  30)  to  have 
painted  her  face,  the  original  words  are,  she 
adjusted  her  eyes  with  the  poicder  of  lead-ore.' ~- 
Shaw's  Trams, 

*  *The  appearance  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
gold-coloured  Champac  on  the  black  hair  of 
the  Indian  women  has  supplied  the  Sanscrit 
Poets  with  many  elegant  allusions.'— Bee 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv. 
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Upon  her  long  black  hair,  with  glossy  gleam 

Just  dripping  from  the  oonseoratod  stream ;  50 

While  the  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 

Of  her  own  mountain  flow'rs,  as  by  a  spell, — 

The  sweet  Eleaya,^  and  that  courteous  tree 

Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy,* 

Sees,  caird  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents. 

The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents ; 

Sighs  for  the  home  £Jie  left  with  little  pain, 

And  wishes  ev'n  its  sorrows  back  again ! 

Meanwhile,  through  vast  illuminated  halls. 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the  falls  60 

Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount,  is  heftrd  around. 
Young  AziM  roams  bewilder'd, — nor  can  guess 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness. 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o'er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo,  through  long  corndors. 
Where,  rang'd  in  cassolets  and  nWer  urns, 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  burns; 
And  spicy  rods,  such  as  illume  at  night 

The  bow*rs  of  Tibet,*  send  forth  odorous  h'ght,  70 

Like  Peris*  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  Spirit  to  its  blest  abode: — 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noon ; 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  the'  enameU'd  cupola,  which  tow'rs 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flow' rs: 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shines  through 

The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain's  silv'ry  dew,  80 

Like  the  wet,  glist'ning  shells,  of  ev'ry  dye. 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love  in  those  fair,  living  things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate — in  bondage  thrown 
For  their  weak  loveliness — ^is  like  her  own ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilliant  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  flshes  shine, 

Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine  ; —  90 

While,  on  the  other,  lattic'd  lightly  in 
With  odoriferous  woods  of  CJomorin/ 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ; — 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 


1  A  tree  famous  for  its  perfume,  and  common 
on  the  hills  of  Yemen.    Miebulir. 

'  Of  the  genus  mimosa,  *  which  droops  its 
branches  whenever  any  person  approaches  it, 
seeming  as  if  it  saluted  those  who  retire  under 
its  shade.'— Ibid. 

»  •  Cloves  are  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 


composition  of  the  perfumed  rods,  whieSi  ma. 
of  rank  keep  constantly  bnrmng  in  their 
presence.'— Turner's  Tibet. 

*  *Cest  d'oii  vient  le  bois  d^tJoes,  one  ki 
Arabes  appellent  Ond  Com&ri,  ct  ouoi  di 
sandal,  qni  s'y  tronre  en  grande  croantiML*— 
D'Herbelot. 
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The  orimson  Uofsonn  of  the  ooral  tree  ^ 

In  the  warm  islee  of  Indift*s  aunny  sea : 

Mecca's  Uue  sacred  piseon»*  and  the  thrush 

Of  Hindostan,'  whose  holy  warbKn^  gush. 

At  evening,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top  ;— 

Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  8pioe«tinie,  drop  loo 

About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  fooa  * 

Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o*er  the  summer  flood ; ' 

And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun 

Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon ;  * 

In  short,  all  rare  and  beauteous  things,  that  fly 

Through  the  pure  element,  here  oalmly  lie 

Sleeping  in  light,  like  the  green  birds'*  that  dwell 

In  £den's  radiant  fields  of  asphodel ! 

So  on,  through  scenes  past  all  imagining, 
More  like  the  luxuries  of  that  impious  King,*  no 

Whom  Death's  dark  Angel,  with  nis  lightning  torch, 
Struck  down  and  blasted  ev'n  in  Pleasure's  porch. 
Than  the  pure  dwelling  of  a  Prophet  sent, 
Arm'd  with  Heaven's  sword,  for  man's  enfranchisement — 
Young  AziM  wander'd,  looking  sternly  round* 
His  simple  garb  and  war- boots'  clanking  sound 
But  ill  according  with  the  pomp  and  grace 
And  silent  lull  of  that  voluptuous  place. 

*  Is  this,  then,'  thought  the  youth,  '  is  this  the  way 
To  free  man's  spirit  from  the  dead'ning  sway  J20 

Of  worldly  sloth, — to  teach  him  while  He  lives. 
To  know  no  bliss  but  that  which  virtue  gives, 
And  when  he  dies,  to  leave  bis  lofty  name 
A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame  ? 
It  was  not  so.  Land  of  the  generous  thought 
And  daring  deed,  thy  godlike  sages  taught ; 
It  was  not  thus,  in  bowers  of  wanton  ease, 
Thy  Freedom  nurs'd  her  sacred  energies ; 
Oh !    not  beneath  the'  enfeebling,  with' ring  glow 
Of  such  dull  luz'ry  did  those  myrtles  prow,  130 

With  which  she  wreath'd  her  sword,  when  she  would  dare 
Immortal  deeds;    but  in  the  bracing  air 
Of  toil, — of  temperance,— of  that  high,  rare, 
Ethereal  \-irtue,  which  alone  can  breathe 
Life,  health,  and  lustre  into  Freedom's  wreath. 


'  Thousands  of  Tariegated  loories  visit  tlie 


J-trees.* — Barrow. 

*ln  Mecca  there  are  quantities  of  Uue 

tons,  which  none  will  aft*ight  er  alMMe, 

;h  less  kiJl.— Pitt's  Aco9mni  •/  Ott  MMto- 

mg, 

*T1>e  Pagoda  Thrush  is  esteemed  among 

first  ehcnisters  of  India.   It  sits  perched  en 

saered  pagodas,  and  from  Ibeoee  delivers 

melodious  song."— Peaoani's  Hindwdan, 


SfessoA,  come  in  flights  from  ike  soutliern  isles 


to  Isdia :  and  Hhe  stien^h  of  the  nutmeg ', 
says Tavemier,  'so  intoxicates  tJUem  that  they 
Ua  SaaA  dmok  to  the  earth/ 

*  'Tlwt  toUd  which  liveth  Ui  Arabis,  and 
bttjldeth  its  nest  with  cjJMUuoon.'— Brown's 
Yutpar  Errws. 

*  *  The  (^irjts  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged 
is  the  crops  of  green  biMto.  — ^ribbon,  vol.  iz, 
p.  421. 

Tavemier  adds,  that  while  the  Birds  of '  *  Bhedad,  who  made  the  delicious  gardens  of 
ifdise  lie  in  this  intoxicated  state,  the  em-  !  Irim,  in  imitation  of  Paradise,  and  was  de- 
B  come  and  eat  off  their  legs ;  and  that  .  stroyed    by  lightning   the  tii'st  time  he  at- 


De  it  is  tlMiy  ace  said  to  hsve  ao  feet 
Birds  of  nadise,  wMeh,  at  iiMt  niitaksg 


to  enter  them. 
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Who,  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press, — 

This  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wilderness. 

This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas. 

The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities ! — 

Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare,  140 

When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there, 

A  name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space. 

And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place. 

But  no — it  cannot  be,  that  one,  whom  God 

Has  sent  to  break  the  wizard  Falsehood's  rod, — 

A  Prophet  of  the  Truth,  whose  mission  draws 

Its  rights  from  Heav'n,  should  thus  profane  its  cause 

With  the  world's  vulgar  pomps; — no,  no, — I  see — 

He  thinks  me  weak — this  glare  of  luxury 

Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze  150 

Of  my  young  soul — shine  on,  'twill  stand  the  blaze  ! ' 

So  thought  the  youth ; — but,  ev'n  while  he  defied 
This  witching  scene,  he  felt  its  witch'ry  glide 
Through  ev'ry  sense.     The  perfume  breathing  round. 
Like  a  pervading  spirit ; — the  still  sound 
Of  falling  waters,  lulling  as  the  song 
Of  Indian  bees  at  sunset,  when  they  throng 
Around  the  fragrant  Nilica,  and  deep 
In  its  blue  blossoms  hum  themselves  to  sleep ;  * 
And  music,  too — dear  music  !    that  can  touch  160 

Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much — 
Now  heard  far  off,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 
Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream  ; 
All  was  too  much  for  him,  too  full  of  bliss. 
The  heart  could  nothing  feel,  that  felt  not  this ; 
Soften' d  he  sunk  upon  a  couch,  and  gave 
His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 
Succeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid ; 
He  thought  of  Zelica,  his  own  dear  maid. 

And  of  the  time  when,  full  of  blissful  sighs,  270 

They  sat  and  look'd  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Silent  and  happy — as  if  God  had  giv'n 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heav'n. 

*  Oh,  my  lov'd  mistress,  thou,  whose  spirit  still 
Is  with  me,  round  me,  wander  where  I  will — 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee  alone  I  seek 
The  paths  of  glory ;    to  light  up  thy  cheek 
With  warm  approval — in  that  gentle  look. 
To  read  my  praise,  as  in  an  angel's  book. 

And  think  all  toils  rewarded,  when  from  thee  180 

I  gain  a  smile  worth  immortality ! 
How  shall  I  bear  the  moment,  when  restor'd 
To  that  young  heart  where  I  alone  am  Lord, 
Though  of  such  bliss  unworthy, — since  the  best 
Alone  deserve  to  be  the  happiest : — 

*  'My  Pandits  assure  mc  that  the  plant  I  named  because  the  bees  are  supposed  to dMf 
hctoro  us  (the  Nilica)  is  their  Sephalica,  thus  |  on  its  blossoms.' — Sir  W.  Jones. 
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When  from  those  lips,  unbreathM  upon  for  years* 

I  shall  again  kiss  off  the  soul-felt  tears, 

And  find  those  tears  warm  as  when  last  they  started, 

Those  sacred  kisses  pure  as  when  we  parted. 

O  my  own  life ! — why  should  a  single  day, 

A  moment  keep  me  from  those  arms  away  ? ' 


190 


While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Come  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  sound,  and  far  away 
Through  a  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps, — like  the  rich  track  which  Day 
Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us, 
So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous ; — 
He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  advance. 
Some  chain'd  together  in  the  mazy  dance 
By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bow*rs. 
As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flow'rs ;  * 
And  some  disporting  round,  unlink*d  and  free. 
Who  seem'd  to  mock  their  sisters'  slavery ; 
And  round  and  round  them  still,  in  wheeling  flight 
Went,  like  gay  moths  about  a  lamp  at  night ; 
While  others  wak'd,  as  gracefully  along 
Their  feet  kept  time,  the  very  soul  of  song 
From  psalt'ry,  pipe,  and  lut^es  of  heav*nly  thrill. 
Or  their  own  youthful  voices,  heav'nlier  still. 
And  now  they  come,  now  pass  before  his  eye. 
Forms  such  as  Nature  moulds,  when    she  would  vie 
With  Fancy's  pencil,  and  give  birth  to  things 
Lovely  beyond  its  fairest  picturings. 
Awhile  they  dance  before  him,  then  divide. 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun, — 
Till  silently  dispersing,  one  bv  one. 
Through  many  a  path,  that  from  the  chamber  leads 
To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads, 
Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind. 
And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind, — 
Beckoning  them  back  in  vain,  for  they  are  gone. 
And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light  alone ; 
No  veil  to  eurtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow. 
In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 
But  a  light  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair,* 
Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  *  and  Shiras  wear. 
From  which,  on  either  side,  gracefully  hung 
A  golden  amulet,  in  the'  Arab  tongue. 


800 
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1  *  They  deferred  it  till  the  King  of  Flowers 
loiild  ascend  bis  throne  oC enamelled  foliage.* 
l%e  Sakardantuh, 

>  'One  ai  the  head-dresMS  of  the  Persian 
omen  is  composed  of  a  light  solden  chain* 
ork,  set  with  small  pearis,  with  a  thin  gold 
ate  pendant,  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown* 
eee,  on  wliich  is  imprrased  an  Arabian 


prayer,  and  which  hangs  upon  the  cheek  below 
the  ear.'— Hanway^s  TraittM. 

*  'Certainly  the  women  of  Yczd  are  the 
handsomest  women  in  Persia.  The  proverb  is« 
that  to  live  happy  a  man  must  have  a  wife  of 
Yezd,  eat  the  brnd  of  Yezdecas,  and  drink  tlie 
wine  of  Shiraz.'-'Tavemier. 
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Engraven  o'er  with  some  immortal  line 

From  Holy  Writ,  or  bard  scarce  less  divine ; 

While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood. 

Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal-wood. 

Which,  once  or  twice,  she  touched  with  hurried  strain^ 

Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again. 

But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 

At  AziM,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul  240 

She  saw  through  all  his  features  ca1m*d  her  fear. 

And,  like  a  half-tam^d  antelope,  more  near, 

Though  shrinking  still,  she  came; — then  sat  her  down 

Upon  a  musnud*s  ^  edge,  and,  bolder  grown, 

In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Isfahaii  * 

Touch'd  a  preluding  strain,  and  thus  began : — 

There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendembbr's  '  stream. 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long; 

In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream. 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song.  250 

That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget. 

But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendeheer  ? 

No,  the  roses  soon  wither'd  that  hung  o'er  the  wave. 

But  some  blossoms  were  gather' d,  while  freshly  they  shone. 

And  a  dew  was  distill' d  from  their  flowers,  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies. 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year ;  260 

Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes, 

Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendbmbbr  ! 

*  Poor  maiden  ! '    thought  the  youth,  *  if  thou  wert  fient. 
With  thy  soft  lute  and  beauty's  blandishment, 
To  wake  unholy  wishes  in  this  heart. 
Or  tempt  its  troth,  thou  little  know'st  the  art. 
For  though  thy  lip  should  sweetly  counsel  wrong. 
Those  vestal  eyes  would  disavow  its  song. 
But  thou  hast  breath'd  such  purity,  thy  lay 

Returns  so  fondly  to  vouth's  virtuous  day,  270 

And  leads  thy  soul — if  e'er  it  wander' d  thence 
So  gently  back  to  its  6rst  innocence, 
That  I  would  sooner  stop  the  unchaio'd  dove. 
When  swift  returning  to  its  home  of  love. 
And  round  its  snowy  wing  new  fetters  twine. 
Than  turn  from  virtue  one  pure  wish  of  thine ! 

Scarce  had  this  feeling  pthss'd,  when,  sparkling  through 
The  gently  open*d  curtains  of  light  blue  » 


1  Musntids  are  cushioned  seats,  usually  re- 
served for  persons  of  distinction. 

2  The  Persians,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  call 
their  musical  modes  or  Pcitias  by  the  names  of 


different  countries  01*  cities,  aa  the  itt64ft  d 
Isfahan,  the  mode  of  Irak,  &c. 

'  A  river  which  flows  near  tJie  nuns  d 
Cliilminar. 
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That  veil'd  the  hreeiy  oasemeni,  ooonUen  ^yet. 
Peeping  like  stars  throveh  the  Uue  evening  skies, 
Look'd  laughmg  in,  as  it  to  mook  Um  pair 
That  sat  so  stiil  aad  melancholy  there : — 
And  now  the  curtains  fly  apart,  and  in 
From  the  cool  air,  'mid  show'rs  of  jessamine 
Which  those  without  fling  after  them  in  play, 
Two  lightsome  maidens  spring, — lightsome  as  they 
Who  live  in  the'  air  on  odours, — and  around 
The  bright  saloon,  soaroe  conscious  of  the  ground. 
Chase  one  another,  in  a  vsjrying  dance 
Of  mirth  and  languor,  coyness  and  advance, 
Too  eloquently  like  lore's  warm  pursuit : — 
While  she,  who  sung  so  gently  to  the  lute 
Her  dream  of  home,  steals  timidly  away, 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  m  summer's  ray, — 
But  takes  with  her  from  Azim's  heart  that  sigh, 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 
In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovel^y  to  remain, 
Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again  I 

Around  the  white  necks  of  the  nymphs  who  dano'd 
Hung  carcanets  of  orient  gems,  that  slanc'd 
More  brilliant  than  the  sea-glass  glitt  ring  o'er 
The  hills  of  crystal  on  the  Caspian  shore ;  *- 
While  from  their  long,  dark  tresses^  in  a  fall 
Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 
As  those  that,  on  the  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Edrn,  shake  ia  the  eternal  breeze,* 
Rung  round  their  steps,  at  ev'ry  bound  more  sweet, 
Aa  'twere  the*  ecstatic  iaoffuagie  of  their  leet» 
At  length  the  chase  woe  (Ter,  and  they  stood  wjreath'd 
Within  each  other's  arms ;   while  soft  there  braaib'd 
Through  the  cool  caaement,  mingled  with  the  sighe 
Of  moonligfat  flow'is,  mnsic  thai  seen^d  to  rise 
From  some  still  lake,  00  li<iukll^  it  rose ; 
And,  OS  it  sweli'd  again  at  eaeh  ialnt  eliMie, 
The  ear  eoold  track  through  aJI  thai  OMUEe  of  ehecds 
And  young  sweet  Toioes,  these  impession'd  words  s 

A  Spirit  there  is,  whose  frsgraot  sish 
Is  buniins:  now  through  earth  aoa  air ; 

Where  che^  are  tJushing,  the  SpiHt  is  nigh. 
Where  fips  aie  meeting,  tbe  SjMrit  Is  tb«re1 

His  bceath  m  the  sovl  o<  iow^fs  like  tbese* 
And  bis  floating  eyes    oh !   fke^  resecnUe  * 

Bhie  water-lifiea,*  wben  the  breeee 
Is  maJung  the  etreaai  aroiMad  ihiem  U^aMt, 
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'  *  To  tlie  nortL  of  us  (oo  the  coast  of  the 

1  cmtaiB  vritk  wiuidk  it  stiwmds.*-^ 
§f1ke  MuBsmn  Imtbmmdsr  l»  Antim, 


«  *CD««HBh«iUkeadiM1he«Mmd«rthe 
ella,  liauppg  oa  the  trees,  wlMdh  wili  to  fat 


in  motioe  by  tiie  wind  proceeding  from  tlie 
tfaroae  «C<M,  ss  ntbm  m  the  btisoed  v'uAi  ior 


*  *  Wtoeewaatoe  ^ym  rewnuM*  M<fce  waUr- 

*  The  Uae  kitss,  wkkli  fr^ws  §m  Csatotpre 
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Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  kindling  pow'r ! 

Spirit  of  lx>ve,  Spirit  of  Bliss ! 
Thv  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour. 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this. 

By  the  fair  and  brave 

Who  blushing  unite, 
Like  the  sun  and  wave. 

When  they  meet  at  night ; 

By  the  tear  that  shows 

When  passion  is  nigh, 
As  the  rain-drop  flows 

From  the  heat  of  the  sky ; 

By  the  first  love-beat 

Of  the  youthful  heart. 
By  the  bliss  to  meet. 

And  the  pain  to  part ; 

By  all  that  thou  hast 

To  mortals  given. 
Which — oh,  could  it  last. 

This  earth  were  heaven ! 

We  call  thee  hither,  entrancing  Power ! 

Spirit  of  Love  !    Spirit  of  Bliss  ! 
Thy  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hour. 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this. 

Impatient  of  a  scene,  whose  lux'ries  stole. 
Spite  of  himself,  too  deep  into  his  soul 
And  where,  midst  all  that  the  young  heart  loves  most, 
Flow'rs,  music,  smiles,  to  yield  was  to  be  lost. 
The  youth  had  started  up,  and  turn*d  away 
From  the  light  nymphs,  and  their  luxurious  lay. 
To  muse  upon  the  pictures  that  hung  round, — ^ 
Bright  images,  that  spoke  without  a  sound. 
And  views,  like  vistas  into  fairy  ground. 
But  here  again  new  spells  came  o'er  his  sense  : — 
All  that  the  pencil's  mute  omnipotence 
Gould  call  up  into  life,  of  soft  and  fair. 
Of  fond  and  passionate,  was  glowing  there ; 
Nor  vet  too  warm,  but  touch'd  with  that  fine  art 
Which  paints  of  pleasure  but  the  purer  part ; 
Which  knows  ev'n  Beautv  when  half-veird  is  best, — 
Like  her  own  radiant  planet  of  the  west. 
Whose  orb  when  half  retir'd  looks  loveliest.* 
There  hung  the  history  of  the  Genii-King, 
Trac'd  through  each  gay,  voluptuous  wandering 
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I  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  'the 
Mahometans  prohibit  all  pictures  of  animals  ; 
but  Toderini  shows  that,  though  the  practice  is 
forbidden  b^  the  Koran,  they  are  not  more 
averse  to  painted  figures  and  images  than  other 
people.  From  Mr.  Murphy's  work,  too,  we  find 
thai  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  no  objection  to  the 


introduction  of  figures  into  painting. 

2  This  is  not  auite  astronomically  inNi 
'  Dr.  Hadley  (says  Kcil)  has  shown  that  Venni 
is  brightest  when  she  is  about  forty  degrMi 
removed  from  the  sun  ;  and  that  then  but  Mii^ 
n  fourth  part  of  her  lucid  disk  is  to  be 
from  the  earth.* 
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With  her  from  Saba's  bowers,  in  whose  bright  eyes 

He  read  that  to  be  blest  is  to  be  wise; — ^ 

Here  fond  Zuleika  *  woos  with  open  arms 

The  Hebrew  boy,  who  flies  from  her  young  charms. 

Yet,  flying,  turns  to  gaze,  and,  half  undone. 

Wishes  that  Heav'n  and  she  could  holh  be  won ; 

And  here  Mohammed,  born  for  love  and  guile. 

Forgets  the  Koran  in  his  Mary's  smile ; — 

Then  beckons  some  kind  angel  from  above 

With  a  new  text  to  consecrate  their  love.* 


With  rapid  step,  yet  pleas'd  and  lingering  eye. 
Bid  the  youth  pass  these  pictur'd  stories  by,  "^ 
And  hasten'd  to  a  casement,  where  the  light 
Of  the  calm  moon  came  in,  and  freshly  bright 
The  fields  without  were  seen,  sleeping  as  still 
As  if  no  life  remain'd  in  breeze  or  rill. 
Here  paus*d  he,  while  the  music,  now  less  near. 
Breath' d  with  a  holier  language  on  his  ear, 
As  though  the  distance,  and  that  heav'nly  ray 
Through  which  the  sounds  came  floating,  took  away 
All  that  had  been  too  earthly  in  the  lay. 

Oh !    could  he  listen  to  such  sounds  unmov'd, 
And  by  that  light — ^nor  dream  of  her  he  lov'd  ? 
Dream  on,  unconscious  boy !    while  yet  thou  may'st ; 
'Tis  the  last  bliss  thy  soul  shall  ever  taste. 
Clasp  yet  awhile  her  image  to  thy  heart. 
Ere  all  the  light,  that  made  it  dear,  depart. 
Think  of  her  smiles  as  when  thou  saw'st  them  last. 
Clear,  beautiful,  by  nought  of  earth  o'ercast ; 
Recall  her  tears,  to  thee  at  parting  giv'n. 
Pure  as  they  weep,  if  angels  weep,  in  Heav'n. 
Think,  in  her  own  still  bower  she  waits  thee  now. 
With  the  same  glow  of  heart  and  bloom  of  brow. 
Yet  shrin'd  in  solitude — thine  all,  thine  only, 
Like  the  one  star  above  thee,  bright  and  lonely. 
Oh !    that  a  dream  so  sweet,  so  long  enjoy' d. 
Should  be  so  sadly,  cruelly  destroy' d ! 

The  song  is  hush'd,  the  laughing  nymphs  are  flown. 
And  he  is  left,  musing  of  bliss,  alone  ;-r- 
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'  For  the  loves  of  King  Solomon  (who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  whole  race  of 
Genii)  with  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba, 
seo  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Notes  on  the  Koran^ 
cliap.  2. 

*  In  the  palace  which  Solomon  ordered  to  be 
built  against  the  arrival  of  tlie  Queen  of  Saba, 
the  floor  or  pavement  was  of  transparent  glass, 
laid  over  running  water,  in  which  fish  were 
swimming.*  This  led  the  Queen  into  a  very 
natural  mistake,  which  the  Koran  has  not 
thought  beneath  its  dignity  to  commemorate. 
*lt  was  said  unto  her,  "Enter  the  palace.'* 
And  when  she  saw  it  she  imagined  it  to  be  a 

f;reat  water;  and  she  discovered  her  legs,  by 
ifting  up  her  robe  to  pass  through  it.  Where- 


upon Solomon  said  to  her,  "  Verily,  this  is  the 
place  evenly  floored  with  glass."  * — Chap.  27. 

2  The  wife  of  Potiphar,  thus  named  hy  the 
Orientals. 

Tlio  passion  which  this  frail  beauty  of  an- 
tiquity conceived  for  her  young  Hebrew  slave 
has  given  rise  to  a  much-esteemed  poem  in 
the  Persian  language,  entitled  Yuftef  t«u  Zeli- 
kha,  by  Xoureddin  Jami ;  the  manuscript  cop^ 
of  which,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  whole  world.* 
— A  ate  upon  KotVs  Tranxlntion  of  Na/ex. 

'  Tlie  particulars  of  MahomcVs  amour  with 
Mary,  the  Coptic  girl,  in  justification  of  which 
he  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  Koran,  may  bo 
found  in  Gagnier*s  AotiS  tcpon  Altul|«mx^'^%'>5A. 
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Alone  ? — ^no,  not  alone — that  heaTy  eigh. 

That  sob  of  grief,  whieh  broke  from  some  one  nigb — 

Whose  could  ife  be  ? — alas  !    is  misery  foand  410 

Here,  even  here,  on  this  enchanted  ground  2 

He  turns,  and  sees  a  female  form,  oloae  veird. 

Leaning,  as  if  both  heart  and  strength  had  fail'd. 

Against  a  pillar  near ; — not  glitt'ring  o'er 

With  gems  and  wreaths,  such  as  the  others  wore. 

But  in  that  deep-blue,  melancholy  dress/ 

Bokhara's  maidens  wear  in  mindfulness 

Of  friends  or  kindred,  dead  or  far  away ; — 

And  such  as  Zrlica  had  on  that  day 

He  left  her — when,  with  heart  too  full  to  speak*  420 

He  took  away  her  last  warm  tears  upon  his  cheek. 

A  strange  emotion  stirs  within  him, — more 
Than  mere  compassion  ever  wak*d  before ; 
Unconsciously  he  opes  his  arms,  while  she 
Springs  forward,  as  with  life's  last  energy. 
But,  swooning  in  that  one  convulsive  bound, 
Sinks,  ero  she  reach  his  arms,  upon  the  ground ; — 
Her  veil  falls  ofF — ^ber  faint  hands  clasp  his  knees — 
'Tis  she  herself! — 'tis  Zeuca  he  sees! 

But,  ah,  so  pale,  so  changed — ^none  but  a  lover  430 

Could  in  that  wreck  of  beauty's  shrine  disoover 
.  The  once-ador'd  divinity— ev*n  he 
Stood  for  some  moments  mute,  and  doubUngly 
Put  back  the  ringlets  from  her  brow,  and  gaz'd 
Upon  those  Hds,  where  once  such  lustre  blaz'd. 
Ere  he  could  think  she  was  indeed  his  own. 
Own  darling  maid,  whom  he  so  long  had  known 
In  joy  and  sorrow,  beautiful  in  both; 
Who,  ev'n  when  grief  was  heaviest — when  loth 
He  left  her  for  the  wars — in  that  worst  hour  440 

Sat  in  her  sorrow  like  the  sweet  night-flow'r,* 
When  darkness  brings  its  weeping  glories  out. 
And  spreads  its  sighs  like  frankincense  about. 

*  Look  up,  my  Zeliga — one  moment  show 
Those  gentle  eyes  to  me,  that  I  may  know 
Thy  life,  thy  loveliness  is  not  all  gone, 
But  there,  at  least,  shines  as  it  ever  shone. 
Come,  look  upon  thy  Azim — one  dear  glance. 
Like  those  of  old,  were  heav'n  !    whatever  chance 
Hath  brought  thee  here,  oh,  'twas  a  blessed  one !  450 

There — my  lov'd  lips — ^they  move — that  kiss  bath  run 
Like  the  first  slioot  of  life  through  every  vein. 
And  now  I  clasp  her,  mine,  all  mine  again. 
Oh  the  delight — now,  in  this  very  hour. 
When  had  the  whole  rich  world  been  in  my  pow'r, 

1  '  Deep  blue  is  their  moorning  colou*.*—  i     '  The  ftorrawful  nyctaniiies,  wbidh  begins 
Hanway.  |  to  spread  its  rich  odour  after  siuiaet. 
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I  shtottld  haive  cuKgled  cwt  llw«v  «w4x  llk*^ 
Fran  tiie  vlwl»  woiM^a  c«ll9el«4  lff««k»«fy— 
To  haTe  tlM»  kwe — to  bwim:  IIi<m»  Io«^  o>*«r 
My  own*  besl>  p«nol  XIUOA  onee  immi^  $  * 

It  was  indeed  tbe  iwtf^  of  ih!Of»  loud  lip^a  469 

Upon  her  eyes  thai  ehM*d  their  »hort  e«h|kM^ 
And,  gradual  as  tha  snow*  at  Heaven^a  hr^th* 
Melts  off  and  shows  the  axure  flov^ra  h^neath^ 
Her  lids  unclosed,  and  tha  hright  c^yea  w^iv  i^e^a 
Gazing  on  his— not»  aa  they  laW  had  heeiu 
Quick,  restless,  wild*  hut  mournfully  ler^Q; 
As  if  to  lie,  ev*n  for  that  triuioed  minute. 
So  near  bis  heart,  had  consolaUon  in  it  2 
And  thus  to  wake  in  hia  beloved  oarew 

Took  from  her  soul  one  hall  ita  wret«ohedaefifu  470 

But,  when  she  heard  him  oall  h«r  good  and  purei 
Oh,  'twas  too  much — too  dreadful  to  eondure  f 
Shudd'ring  she  broke  away  from  hi9  embrfVPt)* 
And,  hiding  with  both  hands  her  guilty  Ittoa, 
Said,  in  a  tone  whose  aosuiah  would  have  riv*n 
A  heart  of  very  marble.    Pure  l-^^oh  Heav*n  1  *=^' 

That  tone — those  looks  so  ohanffM — the  wUlierlng  blJgbtt 
That  sin  and  sorrow  leave  where'er  thoy  Ijght  j 
The  dead  despondency  of  those  sunk  eyeii, 

Where  once,  bad  be  thus  met  her  by  surpris^»  4  Bo 

He  would  have  seen  himself,  too  happy  boy, 
Reflected  in  a  thousand  lights  of  Joyt 
And  then  the  place, — that  bright,  unholy  place. 
Where  vice  lay  hid  beneath  each  winning  grace 
And  charm  of  laz'ry,  as  the  viper  weaves 
Its  wily  cov'ring  oi  sweet  balsam  leaves, — ^ 
All  struck  upon  bis  heart,  sudden  and  cold 
As  death  itself ; — it  needs  not  to  be  told — 
No,  no — be  sees  it  all,  plain  as  the  brand 

Of  burning  shame  can  mark — wbate'er  the  hand,  490 

That  could  from  Heav'n  and  bfm  such  l/rigt^tness  s^v^^r, 
Tis  done— to  Heaven  and  bim  sbe'a  lost  for  ever  t 
It  was  a  dreadful  moment ;   not  the  tears, 
The  lingering,  failing  misery  of  years 
CSould  match  that  minute^s  ao^sb— aII  ifoe  worst 
Of  sorrow's  elemeots  in  that  dt/k  l>urat 
Broke  o'er  Ins  soul,  mo/^  with  one  cra«h  *4  fate. 
Laid  the  whole  h<^es  of  his  Bfe  deiK>late. 

*  Oh !   curae  me  not/  abe  cc&ed«  ms  wild  be  toe^d 
His  desp'rate  haod  towards  Hiear'n — *  thou^  I  am  UM^  500 

Think  not  that  gmH,  that  iaisebood  made  me  fail» 
Ko,  BO — ^twas  ^kef ,  'twas  mftduess  did  it  nM  1 
Kay,  doubt  me  not — thou^  all  tby  love  hath  ceiuf*d — 
I  lukow  it  h»tti — yet,  yet  oellere,  at  W^j^, 

Concerning  tiie  vineni,  w)u<^  PlUnr  iMtyK  t  very  narticiilM'  iuouu^ ;  s^varpj  wma  br<^u|$tit 
;  frequent  amuiig  tSuit  btttoiuu^Uww, XmtAr  \  sm»  Suv<»  {nfth  ^  T$m\>  sod  ^iM»i.'— &i^>&kx. 
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That  every  spark  of  reason's  light  must  be 

QuenchM  in  this  brain,  ere  I  could  stray  from  thee. 

They  told  me  thou  wert  dead — why,  Azim,  why 

Did  we  not,  both  of  us,  that  instant  die 

When  we  were  parted  ?   oh  !    couldst  thou  but  know 

With  what  a  deep  devotedness  of  woe  510 

I  wept  thy  absence — o'er  and  o'er  again 

Thinking  of  thee,  still  thee,  till  thought  grew  pain. 

And  mecn'ry,  like  a  drop  that,  night  and  day. 

Falls  cold  and  ceaseless,  wore  my  heart  away. 

Didst  thou  but  know  how  pale  I  sat  at  home. 

My  eyes  still  turn'd  the  way  thou  wert  to  come. 

And,  all  the  long,  long  night  of  hope  and  fear. 

Thy  voice  and  step  still  sounding  in  my  ear — 

Oh  God !    thou  wouldst  not  wonder  that,  at  last. 

When  every  hope  was  all  at  once  o'ercast,  520 

When  I  heard  frightful  voices  round  me  say 

Azim  is  dead  ! — this  wretched  brain  gave  way. 

And  I  became  a  wreck,  at  random  driven. 

Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  Heav'n — 

All  wild — and  even  this  quenchless  love  within 

Turn'd  to  foul  fires  to  light  me  into  sin  ! — 

Thou  pitiest  me — I  knew  thou  would'st — that  sky 

Hath  nought  beneath  it  half  so  lorn  as  I. 

The  fiend,  who  lur'd  me  hither — hist !    come  near. 

Or  thou  too,  (hou  art  lost,  if  he  should  hear —  530 

Told  me  such  things — oh !    with  such  dev'lish  art. 

As  would  have  ruin'd  ev'n  a  holier  heart — 

Of  thee,  and  of  that  ever-radiant  sphere. 

Where  bless' d  at  length,  if  I  but  serv'd  him  here, 

I  should  for  ever  live  in  thy  dear  sight. 

And  drink  from  those  pure  eyes  eternal  light. 

Think,  think  how  lost,  how  madden'd  I  must  be. 

To  hope  that  guilt  could  lead  to  God  or  thee ! 

Thou  weep'st  for  me — do  weep — oh,  that  I  durst 

Ejss  off  that  tear  !    but,  no — these  lips  are  curst,  540 

They  must  not  touch  thee ; — one  divine  caress, 

One  blessed  moment  of  forgetfulness 

I've  had  within  those  arms,  and  that  shall  lie, 

Shrin'd  in  my  souFs  deep  mem'ry  till  I  die ; 

The  last  of  joy's  last  relics  here  below, 

The  one  sweet  drop,  in  all  this  waste  of  woe. 

My  heart  has  treasur'd  from  affection's  spring. 

To  soothe  and  cool  its  deadly  withering ! 

But  thou — ^yes,  thou  must  go — for  ever  go  ; 

This  place  is  not  for  thee— for  thee  !   oh  no  :  550 

Did  I  but  tell  thee  half,  thy  tortur'd  brain 

Would  burn  like  mine,  and  mine  go  wild  again ! 

Enough,  that  Guilt  reigns  here — that  hearts,  once  good» 

Now  tainted,  chill' d,  and  broken,  are  his  food. — 

Enough,  that  we  are  parted — ^that  there  rolls 

A  flood  of  headlong  fate  between  our  souls. 

Whose  darkness  severs  me  as  wide  from  thee 

As  hell  from  heav'n,  to  all  eternity ! ' 
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'  Zelica,  Zeuca  ! '    the  youth  exclaim'd. 
In  all  the  tortures  of  a  mind  inflamed  560 

Almost  to  madness — *  by  that  sacred  Heaven, 
Where  yet,  if  pray*rs  can  move,  thou'lt  be  forgiv'n, 
As  thou  art  here — here,  in  this  writhing  heart, 
AH  sinful,  wild,  and  ruin'd  as  thou  art ! 
By  the  remembrance  of  our  once  pure  love. 
Which,  like  a  church-yard  light,  still  bums  above 
The  grave  of  our  lost  souls — which  guilt  in  thee 
Cannot  extinguish,  nor  despair  in  me ! 
I  do  conjure,  implore  thee  to  fly  hence — 

If  thou  hast  yet  one  spark  of  innocence,  570 

Fly  with  me  from  this  place — * 

•  With  thee  !    oh  bliss  ! 
'Tis  worth  whole  years  of  torment  to  hear  this. 
What !    take  the  lost  one  with  thee  ? — let  her  rove 
By  thy  dear  side,  as  in  those  days  of  love. 
When  we  were  both  so  happy,  both  so  pure — 
Too  heav'nly  dream  !    if  there's  on  earth  a  cure 
For  the  sunk  heart,  'tis  this — -day  after  day 
To  be  the  blest  companion  of  thy  way ; 
To  hear  thy  angel  eloquence — to  see 

Those  virtuous  eyes  for  ever  tum'd  on  me ;  580 

And,  in  their  light  re-chasten'd  silently, 
Like  the  stain'd  web  that  whitens  in  the  sun, 
Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon ! 
And  thou  wilt  pray  for  me — I  know  thou  wilt — 
At  the  dim  vesper  hour,  when  thoughts  of  guilt 
Come  heaviest  o'er  the  heart,  thou'lt  lift  thine  eyes. 
Full  of  sweet  tears,  unto  the  dark'ning  skies. 
And  plead  for  me  with  Heav'n,  till  I  can  dare 
To  fix  my  own  weak,  sinful  glances  there ; 

Till  the  good  angels,  when  they  see  me  cling  590 

For  ever  near  thee,  pale  and  sorrowing. 
Shall  for  thy  sake  pronounce  my  soul  forgiv'n. 
And  bid  thee  take  thy  weeping  slave  to  Heav'n ! 

Oh  yes,  I'll  fly  with  thee ^ 

Scarce  had  she  said 
These  breathless  words,  when  a  voice  deep  and  dread 
As  that  of  MoNKBR,  waking  up  the  dead 
From  their  first  sleep — so  startling  'twas  to  both — 
Rung  through  the  casement  near,  '  Thy  oath  !    thy  oath  ! ' 
Oh  Heav'n,  the  ghastliness  of  that  Maid's  look  ! — 
*  'Tis  he,'  faintly  she  cried,  while  terror  shook  600 

Her  inmost  core,  nor  durst  she  lift  her  eyes, 
Though  through  the  casement,  now,  nought  but  the  skies 
And  moonlight  fields  were  seen,  calm  as  before — 
*'Tis  he,  and  I  am  his — all,  all  is  o'er — 
Go — fly  this  instant,  or  thou'rt  ruin'd  too — 
My  oath,  my  oath,  oh  God !   'tis  all  too  true, 
True  as  the  worm  in  this  cold  heart  it  is — 
I  am  Mokanna's  bride — ^his,  Azim,  his — 
The  Bead  Atood  Mtmul  m^  while  I  spoke  that  vow, 
Their  bloa  lip*''  'H^  hear  them  now !  ^^^ 
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Their  eyes  glar'd  on  me,  while  1  pledged  that  bowl, 

'Twas  burning  blood — I  feel  it  in  my  soul  \ 

And  the  VeiFd  Bridegroom — hiBt !    I've  seen  to-night 

What  angels  know  not  of — so  foul  a  fiight. 

So  horrible — oh  !    never  may' at  thou  see 

What  there  lies  hid  from  all  but  hell  and  me! 

But  I  must  hence— of!,  off — I  am  not  thine. 

Nor  Heav'n's,  nor  Love's,  nor  aught  that  is  divine — 

Hold  me  not — ha !    think' st  thou  the  fiends  that  sever 

Hearts,  cannot  sunder  hands  ? — thus,  then— for  ever  i  * 
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With  all  that  strength,  which  madness  lends  the  weak. 
She  flung  away  his  arm ;    and,  with  a  shriek. 
Whose  sound,  though  he  should  linger  out  more  years 
Than  wretch  e'er  told,  can  never  leave  his  eaiTS — 
Flew  up  through  that  long  avenue  of  light. 
Fleetly  as  some  dark,  ominous  bird  of  night. 
Across  the  sun,  and  soon  was  out  of  sight ! 


Lalla  Rooeh  could  think  of  nothing  all  day  but  the  misery  of  these  two 
young  lovers.  Her  gaiety  was  gone,  and  she  looked  pensively  even  upon  Fad* 
LADEEN.  She  felt,  too,  without  knowing  why,  a  sort  of  uneasy  pleasure  in 
imagining  that  Azim  must  have  been  just  such  a  youth  as  Feramorz  ;  just  as 
worthy  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings,  without  any  of  the  pangs,  of  that  illusive 
passion,  which  too  often,  like  the  sunny  apples  of  Istkahar,^  is  all  sweetness  on 
one  side,  and  all  bitterness  on  the  other. 

As  they  passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sunset,  they  saw  a  young  Hindoo 
girl  upon  the  bank,'  whose  employment  seemed  to  them  so  strange,  that  they 
stopped  their  palankeens  to  observe  her.  She  had  lighted  a  smau  lamp,  filled 
with  oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  in  an  earthen  dish,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  had  committed  it  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream ;  and  was  now 
anxiously  watching  its  progress  down  the  current,  heedless  of  the  gay  cavalcade 
which  had  drawn  up  beside  her.  Lalla  Rookh  was  all  curiosity ; — when  one 
of  her  attendants,  who  had  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  (where  this  cere- 
mony is  so  frequent,  that  often,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  river  is  seen 
glittering  all  over  with  lights,  like  the  Oton-Tala,  or  Sea  of  Stars,*)  informed  the 
Princess  that  it  was  the  usual  way,  in  which  the  friends  of  those  who  had  gone  on 
dangerous  voyages  offered  up  vows  for  their  safe  return.  If  the  lamp  sunk 
immediately,  the  omen  was  disastrous  ;  but  if  it  went  shining  down  the  stream, 
and  continued  to  burn  till  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  return  of  the  beloved  object 
was  considered  as  certain. 

Lalla  Rookh,  as  they  moved  on,  more  than  once  looked  back,  to  observe  how 
the  young  Hindoo's  lamp  proceeded ;  and,  while  she  saw  with  pleasure  that  it 
was  still  unextinguished,  she  could  not  help  fearing  that  all  the  hopes  of  this  life 
were  no  better  than  that  feeble  light  upon  the  river.  The  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  passed  in  silence.  She  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  shade  of 
melancholy,  which  comes  over  the  youthful  maiden's  heart,  as  sweet  and  tran- 
sient as  her  own  breath  upon  a  mirror ;  nor  was  it  till  she  heard  the  lute  of 
Feramorz,  touched  lightly  at  the  door  of  her  pavilion,  that  she  waked  from  the 


*  'In  the  territory  of  Istkahar  there  is  a  kind 
of  apple,  half  of  w)iic)i  is  sweet  and  half  sour.' 
— Ebn  Haukal. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  ceremony,  sec 
Grandprd's  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


'  '  Tlie  place  where  the  Whangho,  a  river  of 
Thibet,  rises,  and  where  thci'e  are  more  tlian 
a  liundred  springs,  which  sparkle  like  stars; 
whence  it  is  callnl  Hotnn-nor,  that  is,  the  Sea 
of  &i9Lra,*'-Descriptiono/  Thibet,  in  Pinkerton. 
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reverie  ia  which  she  had  beett  wandering.  Instantly  her  eyes  were  lighted  up 
with  pleasure ;  and,  afteir  a  few  unheard  remarks  from  Fadladben  upon  the 
indecorum  of  a  poet  seating  himself  in  presence  of  a  Princess,  every  thing  was 
arranged  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  all  listened  with  eagerness,  while  the 
story  was  thus  continued  : — 

Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way. 

Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 

This  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short  hours, 

Hath  sprung  up  here,^  as  if  the  magic  powers 

Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star, 

Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Chilminab,* 

Had  conjured  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

This  world  of  tents,  and  domes,  and  sun-bright  armory : — 

Princely  pavilions,  screenM  by  many  a  fold 

Of  crimson  cloth,  and  topp*d  with  balls  of  gold  : —  lo 

Steeds,  with  their  housings  ot  rich  silver  spun. 

Their  chains  and  poitrels  glitt*ring  in  the  sun ; 

And  camels,  tufted  o*er  with  Yemen's  shells,' 

Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-ton*d  beHs ! 

But  yester-eve,  so  motionless  around. 
So  mute  was  this  wide  plain,  that  not  a  sound 
But  the  far  torrent,  or  the  locust  bird  * 
Hunting  among  the  thickets,  could  be  heard; — 
Yet  hark !    what  discords  now,  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Shouts,  laughs,  and  screams  are  revelling  in  the  wind ;  20 

The  neigh  of  cavalry  ; — the  tinkling  throngs 
Of  laden  camels  and  their  drivers'  songs  ; —  ' 


*  •  The  Lescar  or  Imperial  Camp  is  divided, 
like  a  regular  town,  into  squares,  alleys^  and 
streets,  and  from  a  rising  ground  fui'nisliesone 
of  the  most  ajgreeable  prospects  in  the  world. 
Starting  up  in  a  few  Iioui's  in  an  uninhabited 
plain,  it  raises  the  idea  of  a  city  built  by  en- 
chantment. Even  thosawlu)  leave  their  houses 
in  cities  to  follow  the  prince  in  his  progress 
are  frequently  so  charmed  with  the  Lescar, 
when  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  convenient 
place,  that  they  cannot  prevail  with  themselves 
to  remove.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience  to 
the  court,  the  Emperor,  after  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  to  the  tradesmen  to  follow,  orders 
them  to  be  burnt  out  of  their  tents.'— Dow's 
Jiindosinn, 

Colonel  Wilks  gives  a  lively  picture  of  an 
Eastern  encampment :— '  His  camp,  like  that 
of  mo6t  Indian  anuies,  exhibited  a  motley  col- 
lection of  covers  from  the  scorching  sun  and 
dews  of  the  night,  variegated  according  to  the 
taste  or  means  of  each  individual,  by  extensive 
inclosures  of  coloured  calico  suiToundiug  su- 
perb suites  of  tents;  by  ragged  clothes  or 
Blankets  stretched  over  sticks  oi'  branches; 
palm-leaves  hastily  spread  over  similar  sup- 
ports ;  haadsooie  tents  and  splendid  canopies ; 
horses,  oxen,  elephants,  and  camels ;  all  inter- 
mixed withont  any  exterioi*  luark  of  order  or 
design,  except  tlie  flags  of  the  chiefs,  which 
usually  mark  the  centres  of  a  congeries  Qt  these 


masses ;  the  only  regular  part  of  the  encamp- 
ment being  the  streets  of  shops,  each  of  which 
is  constructed  nearly  in  the  manner  of  a  booth 
at  an  English  fair.* — Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Soitih  0/ India. 

*  The  edifices  of  Chilminar  and  Balbec  are 
sup^sed  to  have  been  built  bv  the  Genii, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Jan  uen  Jan,  who 
governed  the  woild  long  before  the  time  of 
Adam. 

3  *  A  superb  camel,  ornamented  with  strings 
and  tufts  of  {onall  shells.'— All  Bey. 

*  A  native  of  Khorassan,  and  allured  south- 
ward by  means  of  the  water  of  a  fountain 
between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  called  the  Foun- 
tain of  Birds,  of  which  it  is  so  fond  that  it  will 
follow  wherever  that  water  is  carried. 

^  *  Some  of  the  camels  lutve  bells  about  their 
necks,  and  some  about  their  le^ps,  like  those 
which  our  carriers  put  about  their  fore-horses' 
necks,  which  together  with  th«  servants  (who 
belong  to  the  camels,  and  travel  on  foot^  sing- 
ing all  night,  make  a  pleasant  noise,  and  the 
journey  passes  away  delightfully.'— Pitt's  Ac- 
count of  the  Mahomdans, 

'  Thecamel-driver follows  the  camels  singing, 
and  sometimes  playing  upoa  his  pipe;  the 
louder  he  sings  and  pijpes,  the  faster  the  camels 
go.  Nay»  they  will  stand  rtill  when  he  gives 
over  his  music.'— Ta vernier. 
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Ringing  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breeze 
Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  canopies ; — 
War-music,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time, 
With  gong  and  tymbalon*s  tremendous  chime; — 
Or,  in  the  pause,  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute. 
The  mellow  breathings  of  some  horn  or  flute, 
That  far  off,  broken  by  the  eagle  note 
Of  the'  Abyssinian  trumpet,*  swell  and  float. 

Who  leads  this  mighty  army  ? — ask  ye  *  who  ? ' 
And  mark  ye  not  those  banners  of  dark  hue. 
The  Night  and  Shadow,*  over  yonder  tent  ? — 
It  is  the  Caliph's  glorious  armament. 
Rous'd  in  his  Palace  by  the  dread  alarms. 
That  hourly  came,  of  the  false  Prophet's  arms. 
And  of  his  host  of  infidels,  who  hurl'd 
Defiance  fierce  at  Islam  *  and  the  world, — 
Though  worn  with  Grecian  warfare,  and  behind 
The  veils  of  his  bright  Palace  calm  reclin'd. 
Yet  brookM  he  not  such  blasphemy  should  stain» 
Thus  unreveng'd,  the  evening  of  his  reign ; 
But,  having  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Grave* 
To  conquer  or  to  perish,  once  more  eave 
His  shadowy  banners  proudly  to  the  breeze. 
And  with  an  army,  nurs'd  in  victories, 
Here  stands  to  crush  the  rebels  that  o'er-run 
His  blest  and  beauteous  Province  of  the  Sun. 

Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Such  pomp  before ; — not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple,  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury ;  • 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw. 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow : — • 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat. 
First,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock,' 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock :  * 
Then,  chieftains  of  DAMA.scns,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry ; — • 
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I  *  This  trumpet  is  often  called,  in  Abyssinia, 
nesser  eano^  wiiicli  signifies  the  Note  of  the 
Eagle.*— A(0/«  of  Brucc*3  Editor. 

*  The  two  black  standards  borne  before  the 
Caliphs  of  the  House  of  Abbas  were  called, 
allegorically,  Tlie  Night  and  The  Shadow. —Sec 
Gibbon. 

^  The  Mahometan  religion. 

*  '  The  Persians  swear  by  the  Tomb  of  Shah 
Bosado,  who  is  buried  at  Casbin ;  and  when 
one  desires  another  to  asseverate  a  matter,  he 
will  ask  him,  if  he  dare  swear  by  the  Holy 
Grave.'— Struy. 

^  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 


expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold. 

*  Nlvem  Meccam  apportavit,  rem  ibi  ant 
nnnguam  ant  raro  viaam. — Abnlfeda. 

f  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Hcjaz  or  Arabia  Petrtea. 
called  by  an  Eastern  writer  *Tho  People  of 
the  Rock.'— Ebn  Haukal. 

•  'Those  horses,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Kochlani,  of  whom  a  written  geneaJogy  has 
been  kept  for  2000  years.  They  are  said  to 
derive  their  origin  from  King  Solomonls 
steeds. — Niebuhr. 

'  *  Many  of  the  figures  on  the  blades  of  thefr 
swords  are  wrought  in  gold  or  silver,  or  ia 
marquetry  with  small  gcms.'«»Asta/.  ifise.v.  t 
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Men,  from  the  regions  near  the  Volga's  mouth, 
Mix'd  with  the  rode,  black  aichers  of  the  South; 
And  Indian  laocerB,  in  white-turban'd  ranks. 
From  the  far  SiirDE»  or  Attock*s  sacred  hanks. 
With  dusky  legions  from  the  Land  of  Myrrh,^ 
And  many  a  maoe-arm'd  Moor  and  Mid-sea  islander. 


Nor  less  in  number,  though  more  new  and  rude 
In  warfare's  school,  was  the  vast  multitude 
That,  fir'd  by  zeal,  or  by  oppression  wrong' d. 
Bound  the  white  standard  of  the*  impostor  thronged. 
Beside  his  thousands  of  Believers — blind. 
Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind — 
Many  who  felt,  and  more  who  fear'd  to  feel 
The  "bloody  Islamite's  converting  steel. 
Flock' d  to  his  banner ; — Chiefs  of  the'  Uzbek  race. 
Waving  their  heron  crests  with  martial  grace ;  ■ 
Turkomans,  countless  as  their  flocks,  led  forth 
From  the'  aromatic  pastures  of  the  North ; 
Wild  warriors  of  the  turquoise  hills,* — and  those 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  Kosh,*  in  stormy  freedom  bred* 
Their  fort  the  rock,  their  camp  the  torrent's  bed. 
But  none,  of  all  who  own'd  the  Chiefs  command, 
Rush'd  to  that  battle-field  with  l)ol4er  hand. 
Or  sterner  hate,  than  Iran's  outlaw'd  men,* 
Her  Worshippers  of  Fire — all  panting  then 
For  vengeance  on  the'  accursed  Saracen ; 
Vengeance  at  last  for  their  dear  country  spum'd. 
Her  throne  usurp' d,  and  her  bright  shnnes  o'er-tum'd. 
From  Yezd's  •  eternal  Mansion  of  the  Fire, 
Where  aged  saints  in  dreams  of  Heav'n  expire : 
From  Badku,  and  those  fountains  of  blue  name 
That  burn  into  the  Caspian,'  fierce  tliey  came. 
Careless  for  what  or  whom  the  blow  was  sped. 
So  vengeance  triumph'd,  and  their  tyrants  bled. 

Such  was  the  wild  and  miscellaneous  host. 
That  high  in  air  their  motley  banners  tost 
Around  the  Prophet-Chief — all  eyes  still  bent 
Upon  that  glittering  Veil,  where'er  it  went, 
That  beacon  through  the  battle's  stormy  flood. 
That  rainbow  of  the  field,  whose  showers  were  blood ! 
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Azab  or  Saba. 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  Uzbek  Tailars  wear  a 

me  of  white  heron's  feathers  in  their  ttir- 

s.* — Account  of  Independent  Tnrtttry. 

In  the  mountains  of  NIeliapour  and  Teus 

Khoi'assan)  they  find  turquoises.— Rbn 
ileal. 

For  a  description  of  tliesc  stupendous 
g^  of  mountains,  see  Elphinstonc^  Caulnd. 
The  Ghebers  or  Gnebres,  those  original 
iTCS  of  Persia,  wlioadliei'ed  to  their  ancient 
h,  tlie  FBligioa  of  Zoroaster,  and  who,  after 

eonouest  of  their  country  hy  the  Aralm, 
»  ekiier  pctseewled  at  home,  or  forced  to 
>me  wanaercrs  abroad. 


'  '  Yezd,  the  chief  residence  of  tliose  ancient 
natives,  who  worship  the  Sun  and  the  Fire, 
which  latter  they  have  carefully  kept  lighted, 
witfmat  being  once  extinguished  for  a  moment, 
about  3000  years,  on  a  mountain  near  Yozd, 
called  Ater  Quedah,  signifying  the  House  or 
Mansion  of  the  Fire.  He  is  reckoned  very 
unfortunate  who  dies  oflf  that  mountain.'— 
Stephen's  Persia. 

*  •  When  the  weather  is  hm,  the  springs  of 
Nanhtba  (on  an  island  near  mRn)  boil  tip  the 
higher,  and  the  Kaphtha  often  takes  fire  on 
the  surftiee  of  the  earth,  and  nms  in  a  flame 
into  tlie  sea  to  a  distsnco  almost  incredible .*■— 
Hanway  on  the  i?ferla«tfng  Fir«  cd  BaVu. 
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With  swords  of  fire,  ready  like  fate  to  fall» 
Mokanna's  soul  would  have  defied  them  all ; 
Yet  now,  the  rush  of  fugitives,  too  strong 
For  human  force,  hurries  ev'n  him  along : 
In  vain  he  struggles  'mid  the  wedg'd  array 
Of  flying  thousands — he  is  borne  away ; 
And  the  sole  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows, 
In  this  forc'd  flight,  is — murd  ring  as  he  goes ! 
As  a  grim  tiger,  whom  the  torrent's  might 
Surprises  in  some  parch'd  ravine  at  night. 
Turns,  ev*n  in  drowning,  on  the  wretched  flocks. 
Swept  with  him  in  that  snow-flood  from  the  rocks. 
And,  to  the  last,  devouring  on  his  way, 
Bloodies  the  stream  he  hath  not  power  to  stay. 


*  Alia  ilia  Alia ! ' — the  glad  shout  renew — 
*  Alia  Akbar  !  *  * — the  Caliph's  in  MEROtr. 
Hang  out  your  gilded  tapestry  in  the  streets, 
And  light  your  shrines  and  chaunt  your  ziraleets.' 
The  Swords  of  God  have  triumph'd — on  his  throne 
Your  Caliph  sits,  and  the  veil'd  Chief  hath  flown. 
Who  does  not  envy  that  young  warrior  now. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Islam  bends  his  brow. 
In  all  the  graceful  gratitude  of  power, 
For  his  throne's  safety  in  that  perilous  hour  ? 
Who  doth  not  wonder,  when,  amidst  the'  acclaim 
Of  thousands,  heralding  to  heaven  his  name — 
'Mid  all  those  holier  harmonies  of  fame. 
Which  sound  along  the  path  of  virtuous  souls. 
Like  music  round  a  planet  as  it  rolls, — 
He  turns  away— coldly,  as  if  some  gloom 
Hung  o'er  his  heart  no  triumphs  can  illume  ;-^ 
Some  sightless  grief,  upon  whose  blasted  gaze 
Though  glory's  light  may  play,  in  vain  it  plays. 
Yes,  wretched  AziM  !    thine  is  such  a  grief. 
Beyond  all  hope,  all  terror,  ail  relief ; 
A  dark,  cold  calm,  which  nothing  now  can  break, 
Or  warm  or  brighten, — like  that  Syrian  Lake,' 
Upon  whose  surface  morn  and  summer  shed 
Their  smiles  in  vain,  for  all  beneath  is  dead ! — 
Hearts  there  have  been,  o'er  which  this  weight  of  woe 
Came  by  long  use  of  suff'ring,  tame  and  slow ; 
But  thine,  lost  youth !    was  sudden — over  thee 
It  broke  at  once,  when  all  seem'd  ecstasy ; 
When  Hope  look'd  up,  and  saw  the  gloomy  Past 
Melt  into  splendour,  and  Bliss  dawn  at  last — 
'Twas  then,  ev'n  then,  o'er  joys  so  freshly  blown, 
This  mortal  blight  of  misery  came  down ; 
Ev'n  then,  the  full,  warm  gushings  of  thy  heart 
Were  check' d — like  fount-drops,  frozen  as  they  start — 
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*  Tlie  Tecbir,  or  cry  of  the  Arabs.  'Alia 
fibar!'  says  Ockley,  means,  *  God  is  most 
lighty.' 

*  The  ziralect  is  a  kind  of  chorus,  which  the 


women  of  the  East  sing  npon  joyful  occasions. 
— Kussel. 

*  The  Dead  Sea,   which  contains  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life. 
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And  there,  like  them,  oold,  Bonless  relics  hang» 
Each  fix'd  and  chiird  into  a  lasting  pang. 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins. 
Vengeance ! — dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  cast 
0*er  him  and  all  he  lov'd  that  ruinous  blast. 
For  this,  when  rumours  reached  him  in  his  flight 
Far,  far  away,  after  that  fataj  night, — 
Rumours  of  armies,  thronging  to  the*  attack 
Of  the  VeiFd  Chief, — for  this  he  wing*d  him  back. 
Fleet  as  the  vulture  speeds  to  flags  unfurVd, 
And,  when  all  hope  seem'd  desperate,  wildly  hurl'd 
Himself  into  the  scale,  and  sav  d  a  world. 
For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that  Glory  on  his  path  lets  fall; 
For  this  alone  exists — like  lightning-flre, 
To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance,  and  expire! 

But  safe  as  yet  that  Spirit  of  Evil  lives ; 
With  a  small  band  of  desperate  fugitives. 
The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment,  left  unriv'n. 
Of  the  proud  host  that  late  stood  fronting  Heav'n, 
He  gain  d  Merou — breathed  a  short  curse  of  blood 
O'er  his  lost  throne — then  pass'd  the  Jihon^s  flood,^ 
And  gathering  all,  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  Saviour  in  their  down-falPn  Chief, 
Rais'd  the  white  banner  within  Neksheb's  gates,* 
And  there,  untam'd,  the'  approaching  conq'ror  waits. 

Of  all  his  Haram,  all  that  busy  hive 
With  music  and  with  sweets  sparkling  alive. 
He  took  but  one,  the  partner  of  his  flight. 
One — not  for  love — not  for  her  beauty's  lights- 
No,  Zeltca  stood  with' ring  'midst  the  gay. 
Wan  as  the  blossom  that  fell  yesterday 
From  the'  Alma  tree  and  dies,  while  overhead 
To-day's  young  flow'r  is  springing  in  its  stead.' 
Oh,  not  for  love — ^the  deepest  Damn'd  must  be 
Touch' d  with  Heaven's  glory,  ere  such  fiends  as  he 
Can  feel  one  glimpse  of  Love's  divinity. 
But  no,  she  is  his  victim ; — there  lie  all 
Her  charms  for  him — charms  that  can  never  pall. 
As  long  as  hell  within  his  heart  can  stir. 
Or  one  faint  trace  of  Heaven  is  left  in  her. 
To  work  an  angel's  ruin, — to  behold 
As  white  a  page  as  Virtue  e'er  unroll'd 
Blacken,  beneath  his  touch,  into  a  scroll 
Of  dawning  sins,  seal'd  with  a  burning  soul — 
This  is  his  triumph ;    this  the  joy  accurst, 
That  ranks  him  among  demons  all  but  first : 
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1  The  Rscient  Oxus. 

*  A  city  of  Transoxiana. 

*  *  Yon  n«v«r  can  CRst  yow  eyes  on  this  tree, 
but  you  meet  there  eitlier  blossoms  or  flrait ; 


and  as  the  blossom  drops  vnderneatft  m  tti     '\ 
gron  nd  Cwhich  is  frsquently  eoiwred  witii  Am*     ^ 
purple-coloured  flowers)  others  come  ftfftli  i^ 
their  steady*  tut.  lu;.*«Ni«uiiofl^ 
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This  giTes  the  vkstim,  that  before  him  lies 
Blighted  and  k>st>  a  glory  in  his  eyes, 
A  fight  like  that  with  which  hell-fire  illumes 
The  ghastly,  writhing  wretch  whom  it  consumes ! 


But  other  tasks  now  wait  him — tasks  that  need 
All  the  deep  daringness  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  ^  have  gifted  him — for  mark. 
Over  yon  plains,  which  night  had  else  made  dark> 
Those  lanterns,  countless  as  the  winged  lights 
That  spangle  India's  fields  on  show'iy  nights, — ' 
Far  as  their  formidable  gleams  they  shed. 
The  mighty  tents  of  the  beleaguerer  spread, 
Glimm'ring  along  the'  horizon's  dusky  line. 
And  thence  in  nearer  circles,  tiU  they  shine 
Among  the  founts  and  groves,  o'er  which  the  town 
In  all  its  arm'd  magnificence  looks  down. 
Yet,  fearless,  from  his  lofty  battlements 
MoEANNA  views  that  multitude  of  tents ; 
Nay,  smiles  to  think  that,  though  entoird,  beset. 
Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him  yet ; — 
That  friendless,  throneless,  he  thus  stands  at  bay, 
Ev*n  thus  a  match  for  myriads  such  as  they. 
'  Oh,  for  a  sweep  of  that  dark  Angel's  wing. 
Who  brush' d  the  thousands  oi  the'  Assyrian  King' 
To  darkness  in  a  moment,  that  I  might 
People  Hell's  chambers  with  yon  host  to-night ! 
But,  come  what  may,  let  who  will  grasp  the  throne. 
Caliph  or  Prophet,  Man  alike  shall  groan ; 
Let  who  will  torture  him,  Priest — Caliph — King — 
Alike  this  loathsome  world  of  his  shall  ring 
With  victims*  shrieks  and  bowlings  of  the  slave, — 
Sounds,  that  shall  glad  me  ev'n  within  my  grave    ' 
Thus,  to  himself — ^but  to  the  scanty  train 
Still  left  around  him,  a  far  different  strain : — 
*■  Glorious  Defenders  of  the  sacred  Crown 
I  bear  from  Heav'n,  whose  light  nor  blood  shall  drown 
Nor  shadow  of  earth  eclipse ; — before  whose  gems 
The  paly  pomp  oi  this  world's  diadems. 
The  crown  of  Gsbashid,  the  pillar'd  throne 
Of  Parviz,*  and  the  heron  crest  that  shone,* 
Magnificent,  o'er  Ali's  beauteous  eyes,* 
Fade  like  the  stars  when  morn  is  in  the  skies : 
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Hie  Demons  of  the  Persian  invtliolo^, 
Harreri  mentions  tlte  fire-flies  in  India 
ig  the  rainy  season.— See  his  Travels. 
Sennacherib,  called  by  the  Oi'ientals  King 
iMissal. — D*Herbelot. 

^osroes.  For  the  description  of  his  Throne 
ilace,  sec  Gibbon  and  D  Herbelot. 
ere  were  said  to  be  under  this  Tlurone  or 
3e  of  Khosron  Parviz  a  hundred  vaults 
I  with  'treasures  so  immense  that  some 
nnetan  writers  tell  us,  their  Prophet,  to 
iirsge  bis  disciples,  carried  them  to  a  rock. 


which  at  his  command  opened,  and  gave  tlieni 
a  prospect  through  it  of  the  treasures  of 
Khosi'OU.'—  Universal  History. 

*  'The  crown  of  Clerashid  is  cloudy  and 
taiTiished  before  the  heron  tuft  of  thy  turban.' 
—Prom  one  of  the  elegies  or  songs  in  praise  of 
Ali,  written  in  characters  of  gold  round  the 
gallery  of  Abbas's  tomb.— Sec  Chardin. 

*  Tlie  beauty  of  Ali's  eyes  was  so  remarkable, 
that  whenevei*  tlie  Persians  would  describe 
anything  as  very  lovely,  they  say  it  is  Ayn 
Hali,  or  the  Eyes  of  Ali. —Chardin. 
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Warriors,  rejoice — the  port  to  which  we've  pass'd 
O'er  Destiny's  dark  wave,  beams  out  at  last ! 
Vict'ry's  our  own — ^'tis  written  in  that  Book 
Upon  whoso  leaves  none  but  the  angels  look. 
That  Islam's  sceptre  shall  beneath  the  power 
Of  her  great  foe  fall  broken  in  that  hour. 
When  the  moon's  mighty  orb,  before  all  eyes. 
From  Neksheb's  Holy  Well  portentously  shall  rise! 

Now  turn  and  see  ! ' 

They  turn'd,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
A  sudden  splendour  all  around  them  broke. 
And  they  beheld  an  orb,  ample  and  bright. 
Rise  from  the  Holy  Well,^  and  cast  its  light 
Round  the  rich  city  and  the  plain  for  miles, — * 
Flinging  such  radiance  o'er  the  gilded  tiles 
Of  many  a  dome  and  fair-roof'd  imaret. 
As  autumn  suns  shed  round  them  when  they  set. 
Instant  from  all  who  saw  the'  illusive  sign 
A  murmur  broke — *  Miraculous  !    divine  I  * 
The  Gheber  bow'd,  thinking  his  idol  star 
H^  wak'd,  and  burst  impatient  through  the  bar 
Of  midnight,  to  inflame  him  to  the  war ; 
While  he  of  Moussa's  creed  saw,  in  that  ray. 
The  glorious  Light  which,  in  his  freedom's  day. 
Had  rested  on  the  Ark,*  and  now  again 
Shone  out  to  bless  the  breaking  of  his  chain. 

*  To  victory  ! '    is  at  once  the  cry  of  all — 
Nor  stands  Mokanna  loit'ring  at  that  call ; 
But  instant  the  huge  gates  are  flung  aside. 
And  forth,  like  a  diminutive  mountain-tide 
Into  the  boundless  sea,  they  speed  their  course 
Right  on  into  the  Moslem's  mighty  force. 
The  watchmen  of  the  camp, — who,  in  their  rounds. 
Had  paus'd,  and  ev'n  forgot  the  punctual  sounds 
Of  the  small  drum  with  which  they  count  the  night,* 
To  gaze  upon  that  supernatural  light, — 
Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm. 
And  in  a  death-groan  give  their  last  alarm. 
*  On  for  the  lamps,  that  light  yon  lofty  screen,* 
Nor  blunt  your  blades  with  massacre  so  mean ; 
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'  Wo  are  not  told  nioro  of  this  trick  of  the 
Impostor,  than  that  it  was  '  uno  machine,  qu*il 
disoit  Hre  la  Lune.'  According  to  Richardson, 
the  miracle  is  perpetuated  in  Neksclicb.— 
*  Nakshab,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Transoxiana, 
where  they  say  there  is  a  well,  in  which  the 
appearance  of  tlie  moon  is  to  be  seen  night  and 
day.' 

*  *  II  amusa  pendant  deux  mois  le  peuple  de 
la  ville  de  Nekuscheb,  en  faisant  sortir  toutcs 
Ics  nuits  du  fond  d'un  puits  un  corps  hunincux 
semblable  &  la  Lune,  qui  portoit  sa  lumi^re 
jusqu*^  la  distance  de  plusicui's  millos.'— 
D'Hcrbclot.  Hence  he  was  called  Sazcnd^hmah, 
or  the  Moon-maker. 


3  TlieShechinah,  called  Saktnat  in  thcKoru. 
— Sec  Sale's  Xot€y  chap.  ii. 

*  The  parts  of  the  night  are  made  known  as 
well  by  instruments  of  music,  as  by  the  rounds 
of  the  watchmen  with  cries  and  small  drums.- 
See  Burder's  Oriettial  Customs^  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

'  The  Sen-apurda,  high  scix'cns  of  rod  clotk. 
stiffened  with  cane,  used  to  enclose  a  conaidc«^ 
able  space  round  the  i-oyal  tents. — Xot€*  •»  tf< 
Bnhnrdantu'h. 

The  tents  of  Princes  were  generally  iUumit- 
ated.  Norden  tells  us  that  the  tent  of  tbe 
Bey  of  Gii^o  was  distinguished  from  the  oCbcr 
tents  by  forty  lanterns  being  suspended  befiu* 
it.— See  HaiTuer's  OhsernUions  on  Jch, 
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There  rests  the  Caliph — speed— one  lucky  lance 

May  now  achieve  mankinds  deliverance.  330 

Desp'rate  the  die — such  as  they  only  cast. 

Who  venture  for  a  world,  and  stake  their  last. 

But  Fate's  no  longer  with  him — blade  for  blade 

Springs  up  to  meet  them  thro'  the  glimmering  shade, 

And,  as  the  clash  is  heard,  new  legions  soon 

Pour  to  the  spot,  like  bees  of  Kauzeroon  ^ 

To  the  shrill  timbrel's  summons, — till,  at  length. 

The  mighty  camp  swarms  out  in  all  its  strength. 

And  back  to  Keksheb's  sates,  covering  the  plain 

With  random  slaughter,  drives  the  adventurous  train ;  340 

Among  the  last  of  whom  the  Silver  Veil 

Is  seen  glitt'ring  at  times,  like  the  white  sail 

Of  some  toss'd  vessel,  on  a  stormy  night. 

Catching  the  tempest's  momentary  light ! 

And  hath  not  this  brought  the  proud  spirit  low  ? 
Nor  dash'd  his  brow,  nor  check'd  his  daring  ?     No. 
Though  half  the  wretches,  whom  at  night  he  led 
To  thrones  and  vict'ry,  lie  disgrac'd  and  dead. 
Yet  morning  hears  him  with  unshrinking  crest. 
Still  vaunt  of  thrones,  and  vict'rv  to  the  rest ; —  350 

And  they  believe  him ! — oh,  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away ; — 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  Heaven  s  rainbow  ; — alchymists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out ; 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

And  well  the'  Impostor  knew  all  lures  and  arts. 
That  Lucifer  e'er  taught  to  tangle  hearts ; 

Nor,  'mid  these  last  bold  workings  of  his  plot  360 

Acainst  men's  souls,  is  Zeuca  forgot. 
Ill-fated  Zeuca  !    had  reason  been 
Awake,  through  half  the  horrors  thou  hast  seen, 
Thou  never  could'st  have  borne  it — Death  had  come 
At  once,  and  taken  thy  wrung  spirit  home. 
But  'twas  not  so— a  torpor,  a  suspense 
Of  thought,  almost  of  life,  came  o'er  the  intense 
And  passionate  struggles  of  that  fearful  night. 
When  her  last  hope  of  peace  and  heav'n  took  flight : 
And  though,  at  times,  a  gleam  of  frenzy  broke, —  370 

As  through  some  dull  volcano's  vale  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start, 
Which  show  the  fire's  still  busy  at  its  heart ; 
Yet  was  she  mostly  wrapp'd  in   solemn  gloom, — 
Not  such  as  Azim's,  brooding  o'er  its  doom, 
And  calm  without,  as  is  the  brow  of  death, 
While  busy  worms  are  gnawing  underneath — 

«  '  From  the  groves  of  orange  trees  at  Kauzeroon  the  bees  cull  a  celebrated  honey.^Moiier's 
rauls. 
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But  in  a  bUnk  and  pttlselesB  torpor,  free 
From  thought  or  paui»  a  seal'd-up  apathy. 
Which  left  her  oft,  with  scaroe  one  Uving  thrill. 
The  cold,  pale  y'tatim  of  bee  torturer's  will. 

Again,  as  in  Msbou,  he  had  her  deck'd 
Gorgeously  out,  the  Priestess  of  the  sect ; 
And  led  her  glitt'ring  forth  before  the  eyes 
Of  his  rude  train,  as  to  a  sacrifice, — 
Pallid  as  she,  the  young,  devoted  Bride 
Of  the  fierce  Nile,  when,  deckM  in  all  the  pride 
Of  nuptial  pomp,  she  sinks  into  his  tide.^ 
And  while  the  wretched  maid  hung  down  her  head. 
And  stood,  as  one  lust  risen  from  the  dead. 
Amid  that  gazing  crowd,  the  fiend  would  tell 
His  credulous  slaves  it  was  some  charm  or  spell 
Possessed  her  now, — and  from  that  darkened  trance 
Should  dawn  ere  long  their  Faith's  deliverance. 
Or  if,  at  times,  goaded  by  guilty  shame. 
Her  soul  was  rous'd,  and  words  of  wildness  came, 
Instant  the  bold  blasphemer  would  translate 
Her  ravings  into  orades  of  fate. 
Would  hail  Heav'n's  signals  in  her  flashing  eyes. 
And  call  her  shrieks  the  language  of  the  skies ! 

But  vain  at  length  his  arts — despair  is  seen 
Gathering  around  ;    and  famine  comes  to  glean 
All  that  the  sword  had  left  unreap'd : — in  vain 
At  morn  and  eve  across  the  northern  plain 
He  looks  impatient  for  the  promis'd  spears 
Of  the  wild  Hordes  and  Tartar  mountaineers ; 
They  come  not — while  his  fierce  beleaguerers  pour 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before,* 
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I  *A  custom  still  subsisting  at  this  day, 
seems  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
lormerly  sacrificed  a  young  vii'gin  to  tlie  God 
of  the  Kilo ;  for  they  now  make  a  statue  of 
earth  in  shape  of  a  girl,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  tlie  Betrothed  Bride,  and  throw 
it  into  the  river.' — Savary. 

*  That  they  knew  the  seci-ct  of  t)io  Gi'eek  fire 
among  the  Mussulmans  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  appeal's  from  Dow  a  Account  qf  Ma- 
mood  I,  *  Wlien  he  arrived  at  Moultan,  finding 
that  the  country  of  the  Jits  was  defended  by 
great  rivers,  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  boats 
to  be  built,  each  of  which  he  armed  with  six 
iron  spikes,  projecting  from  their  prows  and 
sides,  to  prevent  their  being  boarded  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  very  expert  in  tliat  kind  of 
war.  When  ho  had  launched  this  fleet,  he 
ordered  twenty  aix;hors  into  each  boat,  and  five 
others  with  fli*e-balls,  to  bum  the  craft  of  the 
Jits,  and  naphtha  to  set  the  whole  river  on  fiixi.* 

Tlio  agnee  aster,  too,  in  Indian  poems  the 
Instiniment  of  Fire,  whose  flame  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, is  supposed  to  signify  the  Greek 
Fire.-^ee  Wilks's  South  qfhtdia^  vol  i.  p.  471. 
— And  in  the  curious  Javan  x>oem,  the  Drata 


Tudha  given  by  Six  Stamford  Raffles  in  his 
History  of  Jam,  we  find,  *  He  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  So^a  with  tlie  sharp-pointed  Weapon  of 
Fii*.' 

The  nitfition.  of  guia powder  as  in  use  among 
the  Arabians,  long  before  its  supMposed  dis- 
covery in  Europe,  is  introduced  by  Ebn  Fadlil, 
the  Egyptian  geiographer,  who  lived  in  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  *  Bodies, "^  be  says,  *  in  the 
form  ef  scorpions,  bound  round  and  filled  witk 
nitrous  powder,  glide  along,  making  a  gentk 
noiao ;  then,  exploditw,  tney  lighten,  as  it 
were,  and  burn.  But  there  are  others  whiA 
cast  into  the  air,  stretch  along  like  a  doii 
roaring  horribly,  as  thunder  ixiars,  and  on  iB 
sides  vomitii^  out  flames,  bursty  born,  andie- 
duco  to  cinders  wliaterer  cMues  in  their  wai-' 
Tlie  histonan  Ben  Abdalla,  in  speaking  of  tbe 
sieges  of  Abulual id  in  the  year  of  the  He|^ 
712,  says,  *A  fiery  globe,  by  means  of  cor 
bustible  matter,  ^tlr  a  migkty  boIso  suddoiiy 
emitted,  strikes  with  the  force  of  llglitniif> 
and  shakes  the  citadel/ — See  the  extracts ift* 
CasirPs  Biblioth.  Arab.  Hispan.  in  the  Appeal 
to  Beriugtou's  LtUmry  JiiMlor^  ^f  <A«  JfMlBi 
Ages, 
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And  horrible  as  new  ' ; — ^javelins,  that  fly 

Enwreath'd  with  smoky  flames  through  the  dark  sky,  410 

And  red-hot  globes,  that,  opening  as  they  mount. 

Discharge,  as  from  a  kindled  Naphtha  fount,* 

Show'rs  of  consuming  fire  o'er  all  below; 

Looking,  as  through  the'  illumin'd  night  they  go. 

Like  those  wild  birds  '  that  by  the  Magians  oft. 

At  festivals  of  fire,  were  sent  aloft 

Into  the  air,  with  blazing  faggots  tied 

To  their  huge  wings,  soatt'ring  combustion  wide. 

All  night  the  groans  of  wretches  who  expire. 

In  agony,  beneath  these  darts  of  fire,  426 

Ring  through  the  city — ^while,  descending  o'er 

Its  shrines  and  domes  and  streets  of  sycamore, — 

Its  lone  bazars,  with  their  bright  cloths  of  gold. 

Since  the  last  peaceful  pageant  left  unroll'd, — 

Its  beauteous  marble  baths,  whose  idle  jets 

Now  gush  with  blood, — and  its  tall  minarets. 

That  late  have  stood  up  in  the  ev'ning  glare 

Of  the  red  sun,  unhallow'd  by  a  prayer ; — 

O'er  each,  in  turn,  the  dreadful  flame-bolts  fall. 

And  death  and  conflagration  throughout  all  430 

The  desolate  city  hold  high  festival ! 

MoKANNA  sees  the  world  is  his  no  more ; — 
One  sting  at  parting,  and  his  grasp  is  o'er. 
'  What !    drooping  now  ?  ' — thus,  with  unblushing  cheek. 
He  hails  the  few,  who  yet  can  hear  him  speak. 
Of  all  those  famish'd  slaves  around  him  lying. 
And  by  the  light  of  blazing  temples  dying ; — 
*  What ! — drooping  now  ? — now,  when  at  length  we  press 
Home  o'er  the  very  threshold  of  success ; 

When  Alla  from  our  ranks  hath  thinn'd  away  440 

Those  grosser  branches,  that  kept  out  his  ray 
Of  favour  from  us,  and  we  stand  at  length 
Heirs  of  his  light  and  children  of  his  strength. 
The  chosen  few,  who  shall  survive  the  fall 
Of  Kings  and  Thrones,  triumphant  over  all ! 
Have  you  then  lost,  weak  murm'rers  as  you  are. 
All  faith  in  him,  who  was  your  Light,  your  Star  ? 


>  The  Greek  fire,  ni^liich  was  occasionally  lent 
by  the  emperors  to  their  allies.  *  It  was,*  says 
Gibbon,  *  either  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of 
stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins, 
ttristed  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil.* 

*  See  Hanway*8  Account  of  tite  Springs  of 
Knphtha  at  Baku  (which  is  called  by  Lieutenant 
Pottinger,  Joala  Mookee,  or,  the  Flaming 
Mouth,)  taking  lire  and  running  into  the  sea. 
Dr.  Cooke,  in  his  Journal^  mentions  some  wells 
in  Circassia,  strongly  impregnated  with  this 
inflammable  oil,  from  wnich  issues  boiling 
water.  *  Though  the  weather,*  he  adds,  *  was 
now  very  cold,  the  warmth  of  these  wells  of 
bot  water  produced  near  them  the  verdure  and 
jlowers  of  spring.* 

o.  p.  5 


Major  Scott  Waring  says,  that  naphtha  is 
used  by  the  Persians,  as  we  are  told  it  was  in 
hell,  for  lamps. 

many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielding  light 
As  from  a  sky 

'  '  At  the  great  festival  of  fire,  called  the 
Slieb  SezS,  they  used  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches 
of  drv  combustibles,  fastened  round  wild  beasts 
and  birds,  which  being  then  let  loose,  the  air 
and  earth  appeared  one  great  illumination  ; 
and  as  these  terrified  creatures  naturally  fled 
to  the  woods  for  shelter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  conflagrations  they  produced.'— Bichard- 
son's  Dissertation, 
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Have  you  forgot  the  eye  of  glory,  hid 

Beneath  this  Veil,  the  flashing  of  whose  lid 

Could,  like  a  sun-stroke  of  the  desert,  wither  450 

Millions  of  such  as  yonder  Chief  brings  hither  ? 

Long  have  its  lightnings  slept — ^too  long — but  now 

All  earth  shall  feel  the   unveiling  of  this  brow ! 

To-night — ^yes,  sainted  men !    this  very  night, 

I  bid  you  all  to  a  fair  festal  rite. 

Where — having  deep  refresh'd  each  weary  limb 

With  viands,  such  as  feast  Heaven's  cherubim. 

And  kindled  up  your  souls,  now  sunk  and  dim, 

W'ith  that  pure  wine  the  Dark-ey'd  Maids  above 

Keep,  seal'd  with  precious  musk,  for  those  they  love, — *  460 

I  will  myself  uncurtain  in  your  sight 

The  wonders  of  this  brow's  ineffable  light ; 

Then  lead  you  forth,  and  with  a  wink  disperse 

Yon  myriads,  howling  through  the  universe ! ' 

Eager  they  listen — while  each  accent  darts 
New  life  into  their  ohill'd  and  hope-sick  hearts ; 
Such  treach'rous  life  as  the  cool  draught  supplies 
To  him  upon  the  stake,  who  drinks  and  dies! 
Wildly  they  point  their  lances  to  the  light 

Of  the  fast  sinking  sun,  and  shout  *  To-night ! ' —  470 

*  To-night,'  their  Chief  re-echoes  in  a  voice 
Of  fiend-like  mock'ry  that  bids  hell  rejoice. 
Deluded  victims  ! — never  hath  this  earth 
Seen  mourning  half  so  mournful  as  their  mirth. 
Here^  to  the  few,  whose  iron  frames  had  stood 
This  racking  waste  of  famine  and  of  blood. 
Faint,  dying  wretches  clung,  from  whom  the  shout 
Of  triumph  like  a  maniac's  laugh  broke  out : — 
TherCy  others,  lighted  by  the  smould'ring  fire, 
Danc'd,  like  wan  ghosts  about  a  funeral  pyre,  480 

Among  the  dead  and  dying,  strew'd  around  ; — 
While  some  pale  wretch  look'd  on,  and  from  his  wound 
Plucking  the  fiery  dart  by  which  he  bled. 
In  ghastly  transport  wav'd  it  o'er  his  head  ! 

'Twas  more  than  midnight  now — a  fearful  pause 
Had  follow'd  the  long  shouts,  the  wild  applause, 
That  lately  from  those  Royal  Gardens  burst. 
Where  the  Veil'd  demon  held  his  feast  accurst. 
When  Zelica — alas,  poor  ruin'd  heart. 

In  ev'ry  horror  doom'd  to  bear  its  part ! —  490 

Was  bidden  to  the  banquet  by  a  slave, 
Who,  while  his  quiv'ring  lip  the  summons  gave, 
Grew  black,  as  though  the  shadows  of  the  grave 
Compass'd  him  round,  and,  ere  he  could  repeat 
His  message  through,  fell  lifeless  at  her  feet ! 
Shudd'ring  she  went — a  soul-felt  pang  of  fear, 
A  presage  that  her  own  dark  doom  was  near, 

»  "flic  righteoTis  shall  be  given  to  drink  of  pure  wine,  scaled  ;  the  seal  whereof  shall  ^ 
musk.'    Koran,  chap.  Ixxxiif. 
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Rous' d  ev'ry  feeling,  and  brought  Beasoa  baok 

Once  more,  to  writhe  her  last  upon  the  rack. 

All  round  seem'd  tranquil — ev'n  the  foe  had  ceas'd. 

As  if  aware  of  that  demoniae  feast. 

His  fiery  bolts;   and  though. the  heay'ns  look'd  red, 

*Twas  but  some  distant  conflagration's  spread. 

But  hark — she  stops — ^she  listens — dreadful  tone  \ 

'Tis  her  Tormentor's  laugh — and  now,  a  groan, 

A  long,  death-groan  comes  with  it : — can  this  be 

The  place  of  mirth,  the  bower  of  revelry  1 

She  enters — Holy  Alla,  what  a  sight    ■ 

Was  there  before  her !     By  the  gUmm'ring  light 

Of  the  pale  dawn,  mix'd  with  the  flare  of  brands 

That  round  lay  burning,  droop'd  from  lifeless  hands, 

She  saw  the  board,  in  splendid  mockery  spread, 

Rich  censers  breathing — garlands  overliead — 

The  urns,  the  cups,  from  which  they  late  had  quafi'd 

All  gold  and  gems,  but — what  had  been  the  draught  ? 

Oh  !    who  need  ask,  that  saw  those  livid  guests. 

With  their  swollen  heads  sunk  blackening  on  their  breasts, 

Or  looking  pale  to  Heav'n  with  glassy  glare, 

As  if  they  sought  but  saw  no  mercy  there ; 

As  if  they  felt,  though  poison  rack  d  them  through, 

Remorse  the  deadUer  torment  of  the  two ! 

While  some,  the  bravest,  hardiest  in  the  train 

Of  their  false  Chief,  who  on  the  hattle-plain 

Would  have  met  death  with  transport  by  his  side. 

Here  mute  and  helpless  grasp'd ; — but,  as  they  died, 

Look'd  horrible  vengeanee  with  their  eyes*  ktst  strain, 

And  clench'd  the  slackening  hand  at  mm  in  vain. 
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Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  ghastly  stare. 
The  stony  look  ot  horror  and  despair, 
Which  some  of  these  expiring  victims  cast 
Upon  their  souls'  tormentor  to  the  last ; — 
Upon  that  mocking  Fiend,  whose  veil,  now  rat8*d, 
Show'd  them,  as  in  death's  agony  they  gaz'd. 
Not  the  long  promis'd  light,  the  brow,  whose  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth,  all  conqn'ring,  all  redeeming. 
But  features  horribler  than  Hell  e'er  trae'd 
On  its  own  brood; — no  Demon  of  the  Waste,^ 
No  church-yaid  Ghole,  caught  lingering  in  the  light 
Of  the  blest  son,  e'er  blasted  human  sight 
With  lineaments  so  foal,  so  fierce  as  those 
The'  Impostor  now,  in  grinning  mockery,  shows : — 
*  There,  ye  wise  Saints,  behokl  your  light,  your  Star — 
Ye  wovM  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  arc 
Is  it  enough  ?    or  must  I,  while  a  thnll 
Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  yon  still  ? 
Swear  that  the  burning  death  ye  ieel  within 
Is  but  the  trance  with  which  Heaven's  joys  begin ; 

>  *^Tht  ik^kaons  believe  eaeh  of  tlw  nuBMr-    Waste.    Hiey  often  illostiate  the  wildness  of 
s  aolitndcs  and  deserts  of  tlwa'  eoimtry  to    any  seqaestmd  tribe,  by  sayjni^  tb^  are 
iafcnbitcd  by  a  lonely  demon,  whom  thay    wild  as  the  IkaautL  «A  the  Waste. '-'Eljrfun- 
U  the  Ghooke  Beeabao,  or  Spisii  of  tJw  1  stow's  Cm^ikuL 
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1  '  II  donna  du  poison  dans  le  vin  ii  tons  ses 
gens,  et  se  jeta  lui-meme  ensuite  dans  une 
cuvo  pleine  de  drogues  brGIantes  et  consu- 
niantes,  atiu  qu'ii  ne  rest&t  rein  de  tous  les 
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That  this  foul  visage,  foul  as  e*or  disgrac'd 

Ev'n  monstrous  man,  is — after  God*s  own  taste ; 

And  that — but  see !— rere  I  have  half-way  said 

My  greetings  through,  the*  uncourteous  souls  are  fled. 

Farewell,  sweet  spirits !    not  in  vain  ye  die. 

If  Eblis  lo-ves  you  half  so  well  as  I. — 

Ha,  my  young  bride  ! — *tis  well — take  thou  thy  seat ; 

Kay  come— no  shuddering — didst  thou  never  meet 

The  Dead  before  ? — they  graced  our  wedding,  sweet ; 

And  these,  my  guests  to-night,  have  brimmd  so  true 

Their  parting  cups,  that  tlwu  shalt  pledge  one  too. 

But — how  is  this  ? — all  empty  ?   all  drunk  up  ? 

Hot  lips  have  been  before  thee  in  the  cup. 

Young  bride — yet  stay — one  precious  drop  remains. 

Enough  to  warm  a  gentle  Priestess*  veins ; — 

Here,  drink — and  should  thy  lover's  conquering  arms 

Speed  hither,  ere  thy  lip  lose  all  its  charms. 

Give  him  but  half  this  venom  in  thy  kiss. 

And  I'll  forgive  my  haughty  rival's  bliss ! 

*  For  me — I  too  must  die — but  not  like  these 
Vile,  rankling  things,  to  fester  in  the  breeze ; 
To  have  this  brow  in  ruffian  triumph  shown. 
With  all  death's  grimness  added  to  its  own. 
And  rot  to  dust  beneath  the  taunting  eyes 
Of  slaves,  exclaiming,  *'  There  his  GcKlship  lies  !  " 
No— cursed  race — since  first  my  soul  drew  breath. 
They've  been  my  dupes,  and  shall  be  ev'n  in  death. 
Thou  see'st  yon  cistern  in  the  shade — 'tis  fiU'd 
With  burning  drugs,  for  this  last  hour  distiU'd : — * 
There  will  I  plunge  me  In  that  liquid  flame — 
Fit  bath  to  lave  a  dying  Prophet's  frame ! — 
There  perish,  all — ere  pulse  of  thine  shall  fail — 
Nor  leave  one  limb  to  tell  mankind  the  tale. 
So  shall  my  votaries,  wheresoe'er  they  rave, 
Proclaim  that  Heav'n  took  back  the  Saint  it  gave ; — 
That  I've  but  vanish'd  from  this  earth  awhile. 
To  come  again,  with  bright,  unshrouded  smile  *. 
So  shall  they  build  me  altars  In  their  zeal. 
Where  knaves  shall  minister,  and  fools  shall  kneel ; 
Where  Faith  may  mutter  o'er  her  mystic  spell. 
Written  In  blood — and  Bigotry  may  swell 
The  sail  he  spreads  for  Heav'n  with  blasts  from  hell ! 
So  shall  my  banner,  through  long  ages,  be 
The  rallying  sign  of  fraud  and  anarchy ; — 
Kings  yet  unborn  shall  rue  Mok anna's  name. 
And,  though  I  die,  my  spirit,  still  the  same, 
Shall  walk  abroad  In  all  the  stormy  strife. 
And  guilt,  and  blood,  that  were  its  bliss  In  life. 
But,  hark  !    their  batt'ring  engine  shakes  the  wall — 
Why,  ht  it  shako^thus  I  can  brave  them  all. 
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ceux  ani  i** 


membres  de  son  corps,  et  que  ceux  qi 
stoient  do  sa  secte  puissent  croire  qu'u  ^toit 
niont^  au  ciel,  ce  qui  ne  manqua  pas  a*arrivcr.' 
-D'Herbelot. 
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No  trace  of  me  shall  greet  them,  when  they  come. 
And  I  can  trust  thy  faith,  for — though  be  dumb. 
Now  mark  how  readily  a  wretch  like  me. 
In  one  bold  plonge  commences  Deity ! ' 
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He  sprang  and  sunk,  as  the  last  words  were  said— 
Quick  cloe*d  the  burning  wat^s  o^er  his  head. 
And  Zeuca  was  left — ^within  the  ring 
Of  those  wide  walls  the  only  living  thing ; 
The  only  wretched  one,  still  curs'd  with  Iweath, 
1q  aU  that  frightful  wilderness  of  death ! 
More  like  some  bloodless  ghost — such  as,  they  tell, 
Iq  the  Lone  Cities  of  the  Silent  ^  dwell. 
And  there,  unseen  of  all  but  Alla,  sit 
Each  by  its  own  pale  carcass,  watching  it. 

But  morn  is  up,  and  a  fresh  warfare  stirs 
Throughout  the  camp  of  the  beleaguerers. 
Their  globes  of  fire  (the  dread  artillery  lent 
By  Greece  to  conquering  Mahadi)  are  spent ; 
And  now  the  scorpion^s  shaft,  the  quarry  sent 
From  high  balistas,  and  the  shielded  throng 
Of  soldiers  swinging  the  huge  ram  along. 
All  speak  the'  impatient  Islamite's  intent 
To  try,  at  length,  i{  tower  and  battlement 
And  bastion'd  wall  be  not  less  hard  to  win, 
Less  tough  to  break  down  than  the  hearts  within. 
First  in  impatience  and  in  toil  is  he. 
The  burning  Azim — oh !   could  he  but  see 
The*  Impostor  once  alive  within  his  grasp. 
Not  the  gaunt  lion's  hug,  nor  boa's  clasp, 
Cbuld  match  that  gripe  of  vengeance,  or  keep  pace 
With  the  fell  heartiness  of  Hate's  embrace ! 

Loud  rings  the  pond'rous  ram  against  the  walls ; 
Now  shake  the  ramparts,  now  a  buttress  falls, 
But  still  no  breach — *  Once  more,  one  mighty  swing 
Of  all  your  beams,  together  thundering ! ' 
There — the  wall  shakes — the  shouting  troops  exult, 
*  Quick,  quick  discharge  your  weightiest  catapult 
Right  on  that  spot,  and  Keksheb  is  our  own  ! ' 
'Tis  done — the  battlements  come  crashing  down. 
And  the  huge  wall,  by  that  stroke  riv'n  in  two. 
Yawning,  like  some  old  crater,  rent  anew, 
Shows  the  dim,  desolate  city  smoking  through. 
But  strange !    no  signs  of  life — ^nought  living  seen 
Above,  below — what  can  this  stillness  mean  ? 
A  minute's  pause  suspends  all  hearts  and  eyes — 
'  In  through  the  breach,'  impetuous  Azim  cries ; 
But  the  cool  Caliph,  fearful  of  some  wile 
In  this  blank  stillness,  checks  the  troops  awhile, — 
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'  *  Tliey  have  all  a  great  reverence  for  burial- 
rounds,  which  they  sometimes  call  by  the 
Detical  name  of  Cities  of  the  Silent,  and  which 


they  people  with  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
who  sit  each  at  the  head  of  his  own  grave, 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes.*— Elphinatonc. 
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and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages  before  the  dynasty  of  Tang.  His  Koran,  too, 
supposed  to  be  the  identical  copy  between  the  leaves  of  which  Mahomet's  favou* 
rite  pigeon  used  to  nestle,  had  been  mislaid  by  his  Koran-bearer  three  whole  days ; 
not  without  much  spiritual  alarm  to  Fadladeen,  who,  though  professing  to  hold 
with  other  loyal  and  orthodox  Mussulmans,  that  salvation  could  only  be  found 
in  the  Koran,  was  strongly  suspected  of  believing  in  his  heart,  that  it  could  only 
be  found  in  his  own  particular  copy  of  it.  When  to  all  these  grievances  is  added 
the  obstinacy  of  the  cooks,  in  putting  the  pepper  of  Canara  into  his  dishes  in* 
stead  of  the  cinnamon  of  Serendib,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  he  came  to  the 
task  of  criticism  with,  at  least,  a  sufficient  degree  of  irritability  for  the  purpose. 

'  In  order,'  said  he,  importantly  swinging  about  his  chaplet  of  pearl^  *  to 
convey  with  clearness  my  opinion  of  the  story  this  young  man  has  related,  it  is 

necessary  to  take  a  review  of  all  the  stories  that  have  ever ' — *  My  good 

Fadladeen  ! '  exclaimed  the  Princess,  interrupting  him,  *  we  really  do  not 
deserve  that  you  should  give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  Your  opinion  of  the 
poem  we  have  just  heard,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  abundantly  edifying,  without 
any  further  waste  of  your  valuable  erudition.' — *  If  that  be  all,'  replied  the  critic, 
— evidently  mortified  at  not  being  allowed  to  show  how  much  ne  knew  about 
every  thing,  but  the  subject  immediately  before  him — *  if  that  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired, the  matter  is  easily  despatched.'  He  then  proceeded  to  analyse  the 
poem,  in  that  strain  (so  well  known  to  the  unfortunate  bards  of  Delhi),  whose 
censures  were  an  infliction  from  which  few  recovered,  and  whose  very  praises 
were  like  the  honey  extracted  from  the  bitter  flowers  of  the  aloe.  The  chief 
personages  of  the  story  were,  if  he  rightly  understood  them,  an  ill-favoured 
gentleman,  with  a  veil  over  his  face  ; — a  young  lady,  whose  reason  went  and  came, 
according  as  it  suited  the  poet's  convenience  to  be  sensible  or  otherwise ; — and 
a  youth  in  one  of  those  hideous  Bucharian  bonnets,  who  took  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man in  a  veil  for  a  Divinity.  From  such  materials,'  said  he,  *  what  can  be 
expected  ? — after  rivalling  each  other  in  long  speeches  and  absurdities,  through 
some  thousands  of  lines  as  indigestible  as  the  filberts  of  Berdaa,  our  friend  in  the 
veil  jumps  into  a  tub  of  aqua-fortis  ;  the  young  lady  dies  in  a  set  speech,  whose 
only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  her  last ;  and  the  lover  lives  on  to  a  good  old 
age,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  seeing  her  ghost,  which  he  at  last  happily  accom- 
plishes, and  expires.  This,  you  will  allow,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  story  ;  and 
if  Nasser,  the  Arabian  merchant,  told  no  better,  our  Holy  Prophet  (to  whom  be 
all  honour  and  glory  !)  had  no  need  to  be  jealous  of  his  abilities  for  story- telling.' * 

With  respect  to  the  style,  it  was  worthy  of  the  matter ; — it  had  not  even  those 
politic  contrivances  of  structure,  which  make  up  for  the  commonness  of  the 
thoughts  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  manner,  nor  that  stately  poetical  phraseology 
by  which  sentiments  mean  in  themselves,  like  the  blacksmitns  *  apron  conv^ted 
into  a  banner,  are  so  easily  gilt  and  embroidered  into  consequence.  Then,  as  to 
the  versification,  it  was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  execrable:  it  had  neither  the 
copious  flow  of  Ferdosi,  the  sweetness  of  Hafez,  nor  the  sententious  inarch  d 
Sadi ;  but  appeared  to  him,  in  the  uneasy  heaviness  of  its  movements,  to  have 
been  modelled  upon  the  gait  of  a  very  tired  dromedary.  The  licences,  too,  in 
which  it  indulged,  were  unpardonable ; — for  instance  this  line,  and  the  poem 
abounded  with  such  ; — 

Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 


1  '  La  lecture  do  ces  Fables  plaisoit  si  fort  aux 
Arabes,  que,  quand  Mahomet  Ics  entretenoit 
de  THistoire  de  rAncieii  Testament,  lis  les 
m^prisoicnt,  lui  disant  quo  colles  quo  Nasser 
leur  racontoient  ^toiont  beaucoup  plus  belles. 
Cette  prdf^rence  attira  d  Nasser  la  maUdiction 


de    Mahomet 
D'Herbelot. 


ot    de   tous   sea    disciplfls.*— 


2  The  blacksmitli  Gao,  who  successfully  i«* 
sisted  the  tvrant  Zohak,  and  whose  aproa 
became  the  Koyal  Standard  of  Pci*sia. 
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*  What  oritio  that  can  count,'  said  Fadladebn,  '  and  has  his  full  oomplement  of 
fingers  to  count  withal,  would  tolerate  for  an  instant  such  syllabic  superfluities  ?  ' 
— He  here  looked  round,  and  discovered  that  most  of  his  audience  were  asleep ; 
while  the  glimmeiing  lamps  seemed  inclined  to  lollow  their  example.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  however  painful  to  himself,  to  put  an  end  to  his  valuable 
animadversions  for  the  present,  and  he  accordingly  concluded,  with  an  air  of 
dignified  candour,  thus : — *  Notwithstanding  the  observations  which  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make,  it  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  discourage  the  young 
man  : — so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  if  he  will  but  totally  alter  his  style  of  writing 
and  thinking,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  vastly  pleased  with  him.' 
Some  days  elapsed,  after  this  harangue  of  the  Great  Chamberlain,  before  Lalla 
RooKH  could  venture  to  ask  for  another  story.  The  youth  was  still  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  pavilion — to  one  heart,  perhaps,  too  dangerously  weloome ; — but  all 
mention  of  poetry  was,  as  if  by  common  consent,  avoided.  Though  none  of  the 
party  had  much  respect  for  Fadladbbn,  yet  his  censures,  thus  magisterially 
delivered,  evidently  made  an  impression  on  them  all.  The  Poet,  himself,  to 
whom  criticism  was  quite  a  new  operation  (being  wholly  unknown  in  that  Paradise 
of  the  Indies,  Cashmere),  felt  the  shock  as  it  is  generally  felt  at  first,  till  use  has 
made  it  more  tolerable  to  the  patient ; — the  Ladies  began  to  suspect  that  thev 
ought  not  to  be  pleased,  and  seemed  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  mucn 
good  sense  in  what  Fadladeen  said,  from  its  having  set  them  all  so  soundly  to 
sleep ; — while  the  self-complacent  Chamberlain  was  left  to  triumph  in  the  idea  of 
having,  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  in  his  life,  extinguished  a  Poet.  Lalla 
RooEH  alone — and  Love  knew  why — persisted  in  being  deliffhted  with  all  she 
had  heard,  and  in  resolving  to  hear  more  as  speedily  as  possible.  Her  manner, 
however,  of  first  returning  to  the  subject  was  unlucky.  It  was  while  they  rested 
during  the  heat  of  noon  near  a  fountain,  on  which  some  hand  had  rudely  traced 
those  well-known  words  from  the  Garden  of  Sadi, — '  Many,  like  me,  have  viewed 
this  fountain,  but  they  are  gone,  and  their  eyes  are  closea  for  ever  ! ' — that  she 
took  occasion,  from  the  melancholy  beauty  of  this  passage,  to  dwell  upon  the 
charms  of  poetry  in  general.  '  It  is  true,'  she  said,  '  few  poets  can  imitate  that 
sublime  bird,  which  flies  always  in  the  air,  and  never  touches  the  earth  ^ :  — it  is 
only  once  in  many  ages  a  Genius  appears,  whose  words,  like  those  on  th&  Written 
Mountain,  last  for  ever  * : — but  still  there  are  some,  as  delightful,  perhaps,  though 
not  so  wonderful,  who,  if  not  stars  over  our  head,  are  at  least  flowers  along  our 
path,  and  whose  sweetness  of  the  moment  we  ought  gratefully  to  inhale,  without 
oallins  upon  them  for  a  brightness  and  a  durability  beyond  their  nature.  In 
short,  continued  she,  blushing,  as  if  conscious  of  being  caught  in  an  oration,  *  it 
is  quite  cruel  that  a  poet  cannot  wander  through  his  regions  of  enchantment, 
without  having  a  critic  for  ever,  like  the  old  Man  of  the  Sea,  upon  his  back  ! '  ' — 
Fadladeen,  it  was  plain,  took  this  last  luckless  allusion  to  himself,  and  would 
treasure  it  up  in  his  mind  as  a  whetstone  for  his  next  criticism.  A  sudden  silence 
ensued ;  and  the  Princess,  glancing  a  look  at  Feramobz,  saw  plainly  she  muut 
wait  for  a  more  courageous  moment. 


*■  '  The  Knma,  a  bi  rd  peculiar  to  the  Ibst .  It 
is  supposed  to  fly  constantly  in  the  afr,  and 
never  touch  the  ground ;  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  bird  of  happy  omeu  ;  and  that  every  head 
it  overBfaadea  will  in  time  wear  a  crown.* — 
Bicliardson. 

'  *  To  the  pilgrims  to  Mount  Sinai  we  must 
attribate  the  inscriptions,  ligurea,  &c.  on  those 
rocks,  which  have  from  thence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Written  Mountain.*— YoJney.  M. 
Gebelin  and  others  have  been  at  much  pains 

n 


to  attach  some  myaterioua  and  important 
meaning  to  these  inscriptions ;  but  Kiebuhr, 
as  well  as  Volney,  thinks  that  they  must  have 
been  executed  at  idle  hours  by  the  travellers 
to  Mount  Sinai.  '  who  were  satisfied  with  cut- 
ting the  unpolished  rock  with  any  pointed 
instrument ;  adding  to  their  names  and  the 
date  of  their  iourneys  somo  rude  figures,  which 
bespeak  the  hand  of  a  people  but  Uttio  skilled 
in  the  arts.'— Niebuhr. 
'  The  Story  of  Sinbad. 
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But  the  glories  of  Nature,  and  her  wild,  fragrant  airs,  playing  freshly  over  the 
current  of  youthful  spirits,  will  soon  heal  even  deeper  wounds  than  the  dull 
Fadladeens  of  this  world  can  inflict.  In  an  evening  or  two  after,  they  oame  to 
the  small  Valley  of  Gardens,  which  had  been  planted  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
for  his  favourite  sister  Rochinara,  during  their  progress  to  Cashmere,  some  years 
before ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  sparkling  assemblage  of  sweets,  since  the 
Gulzar-e-Irem,  or  Rose- bower  of  Irem.  Every  precious  flower  was  there  to  be 
found,  that  poetry,  or  love,  or  religion,  has  ever  consecrated ;  from  the  d»rk 
hyacinth,  to  which  Hafez  compares  his  mistress's  hair,^  to  the  Cdmalaid,  by  whose 
rosy  blossoms  the  heaven  of  Indra  is  scented.*  As  they  sat  in  the  cool  fragrance 
of  this  delicious  spot,  and  Lalla  Rookh  remarked  that  she  could  fancy  it  the 
abode  of  that  Flower-lovine  Nymph  whom  they  worship  in  the  temples  of  Kathay,' 
or  of  one  of  those  Peris,  those  beautiful  creatures  of  the  air,  who  live  upon  per- 
fumes, and  to  whom  a  place  like  this  might  make  some  amends  for  the  Paradise 
they  have  lost, — the  young  Poet,  in  whose  eyes  she  appeared,  while  she  spoke,  to 
be  one  of  the  bright  spiritual  creatures  she  was  describing,  said  hesitatingly  that 
he  remembered  a  Story  of  a  Peri,  which,  if  the  Princess  had  no  objection,  he 
would  venture  to  relate.  *  It  is,*  said  he,  with  an  appealing  look  to  Fadladebn, 
*  in  a  lighter  and  humbler  strain  than  the  other  * :  then,  striking  a  few  carelesB 
but  melancholy  chords  on  his  kitar,  he  thus  began  : — 


PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI 

One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate  ; 
And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place ! 

*  How  happy,*  exclaimM  this  child  of  air, 

*  Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there, 

Mid  flowers  tnat  never  shall  fade  or 

fall;  II 

Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth 

and  sea. 
And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers 
for  me. 
One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms 
them  all ! 

1  See  Nott'8  ffa/ex,  Ode  v. 

^  *  Tlie  Camalat A  (cal  led  by  Li  n  naeus,  I  pomaea) 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  oixler,  both  in  the 
colour  and  form  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  its 
elegant  blossoms  are  **  celestial  rosy  red.  Love's 
proper  hue,"  and  liave  justly  proirured  it  the 
name  of  Ciimalatii,  or  Love's  Creeper. '—Sir  W. 
Jones. 

'GdmalatA  may  also  mean  a  mythological 
plant,  by  which  all  desires  are  granted  to  such 
as  inhabit  the  lieaven  of  Indra ;  and  if  ever 
flower  was  worthy  of  pai'adise,  it  is  our  charm- 
ing Ipomaea.'— lb. 

*  'According  to  Father  Premare,  in  his  tract 
on  Chinese  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Fo-hi 


'  Though  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Cash- 

MERE, 

With  its  plane-tree  Isle  reflected  clear,* 
And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  Valley 
fall ; 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing- 

SU-HAY, 

And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward 

stray,* 
Yet — oh,  'tis  only  the  Blest  can  say  20 
How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine 

them  all ! 

*  Go,  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star. 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming 
wall : 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them 
all!' 

was  tlie  daughter  of  heaven,  surnamed  Flower 
loving ;  and  as  the  nymph  was  walking  alone 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  she  found  herself  o^ 
circled  by  a  rainbow,  after  which  she  became 
pregnant,  and,  at  the  end  of  twelve  yeaiBi  wtf 
delivei'ed  of  a  son  radiant  as  herself^*— ^i}«^ 
lies. 

*  '  Numerous  small  islands  emerge  from  the 
Lake  of  Cashmere.  One  is  called  Char  GheoMir, 
from  the  plane  trees  upon  it.' — Foster. 

>  '  The  Altan  Kol  or  Golden  Kiver  of  Tibet, 
which  runs  into  the  Lakes  of  Sing-su-hay,  btf 
abundance  of  gold  in  its  sands,  which  employs 
the  inhabitants  all  the  smnmer  in  gathering 
it.''— Description  0/ Tibet  in  Pinkerton. 
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The  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Dg&t,  beheld  her  weeping ; 
And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listened    30 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glisten'd 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 

From  Eden's  fountain,  when  it  lies 
On   the   blue  flow'r,   which — Bramins 
say — 

Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise.^ 

*  Nymph  of  a  fair  but  erring  line  ! ' 
Gently  he  said — *  One  hope  is  thine. 
'Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

The  Peri  yet  may  he  forgiven 
Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  gate  40 

The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heav'n  / 
Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin — 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardon'd  in.' 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 
To  the  embraces  of  the  Sun  ; — 
Fleeter  than  the  starry  brands 
Flung  at  night  from  angel  hands  * 
At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 
Who  would  climb  the'  empyreal  heights, 
Down  the  blue  vault  the  Peri  flies,    50 

And,  lighted  earthward  by  a  glance 
That  just  then  brokef  rom  morning' seycs, 

Hung  hov'  ring  o'  er  our  world'  se xpanso. 

But  whither  shall  the  Spirit  go 
To  find  this  gift  for  Heav'n  ?— *  I  know 
The  wealth,'  she  cries,  *  of  every  urn. 
In  which  unnumber'd  rubies  bum, 

*  '  Tlie  Brahmins  of  this  province  insist  that 
the  blue  campac  flowers  only  in  Paradise.*— 
Sir  W.  Jones.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
curious  letter  of  the  Sultan  of  Menangcabow, 
given  by  Marsden,  that  one  place  on  earth  may 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  it.  *  This  is  the 
Sultan,  who  keeps  the  flower  champaka  that  is 
blue,  and  to  be  found  In  no  other  country  but 
liis,  being  yellow  elsewhere.'— Marsden's  Hu- 
fuatra, 

*  *  The  Mahometans  suppose  tliat  falling  stars 
are  the  firebrands  wherewith  the  good  angels 
drive  away  the  bad,  when  they  approach  too 
uear  the  empyrean  or  verge  of  the  heavens.'— 
Fryer. 

'  Hie  Forty  Pillars ;  so  the  Persians  call  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.  It  is  imagined  by  them 
that  this  palace  and  the  edifices  at  Balbecwere 
built  by  Genii,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  in 
their  suDterraneouscaverns  immense  treasures, 
whieh  still  remain  there.-  D'Herbelot,Yolney. 

*  Diodorus  mentions  the  Isle  of  Panchaia,  to 
tlie  south  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  there  was 
a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Hits  island,  or  rather 
cluster  of  isles,  lias  disappeared.  *  sunk '  (says 
Grandpr6} '  in  the  abyss  made  by  tlie  fire  beneath 


Beneath  the  pillars  of  Chilminar  ;  * 
I  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are,* 
Many  a  fathom  down  in  the  sea,         60 
To  the  south  of  sun-bright  Araby  ;  * 
I  know,  too,  where  the  Genii  hid 
The  jeweird  cup  of  their  King  Jamshid,* 
With  Life's  elixir  sparkling  high — 
But  gifts  like  these  are  not  for  the  sky. 
Where  was  there  ever  a  gem  that  shone 
Like   the   steps   of   Alla's   wonderful 

Throne  ? 
And   the   Drops   of   liife — oh  !     what 

would  they  be 
In  the  boundless  Deep  of  Eternity  ?  ' 

While  thus  she  mus'd,  her  pinions  fann'd 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land,       7 1 
Whose  air  is  balm  ;  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks,  and  amber  beds ;  ^ 
Whose  mountains,  pregnant  by  the  beam 
Of  the  warm  sun,  with  diamonds  teem  ; 
Whose  rivulets  are  like  rich  brides. 
Lovely,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides  ; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  bow'rs  of  spice 
Might  bo  a  Peri's  Paradise  ! 
But  crimson  now  her  livers  ran  80 

With  human  blood— the  smell  of  death 
Came  reeking  from  those  spicy  bow'rs, 
And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man. 

Mingled  his  taint  with  ev'ry  breath 
Up  wafted  from  the'  innocent  flow'rs. 
Land  of  the  Sun  !  what  foot  invades 
Thy  Pagods  and  thy  pillar' d  shades  • — 

their  foundations. *—Vo^i^e^o  the  Indian  Ocam, 

'^  The  Isles  of  Panchaia. 

*  '  The  cup  of  Jamshid,  discovered,  they  say, 
when  digging  for  the  foundations  of  Perse- 
polis.'—Richardson. 

^  *  It  is  not  like  the  Sea  of  India,  whose 
bottom  is  rich  with  pearls  and  ambergris, 
whose  mountains  of  the  coast  are  stored  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  whose  gulfs  breed 
ci^eatures  that  yield  ivory,  and  among  the 
plants  of  whose  shores  are  ebony,  red  wood, 
and  the  wood  of  Hairzan.  aloes,  camphor, 
cloves,  sandal-wood,  and  all  otlier  spices  and 
aromatics;  where  parrots  and  peacocks  are 
birds  of  the  forest,  and  musk  and  civet  are 
collected  upon  the  lands.*— Trare/f  0/  ttco  Mo- 
ItamnieditHs. 

' in  the  ground 

Tlie  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 

grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar  d  tshade^ 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  be- 

tween.'Milton. 

For  a  particular  description  and  plate  of  the 
Banyan-tree,  see  Cordiner'a  Ce^ilon. 
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Thy  cavern  shrines,  and  Idol  stones. 

Thy    Monarchs    and    their    thousand 
Thrones  ?  ^ 

*Tis  He  of  Gazna  * — fierce  in  wrath    90 
He  comes,  and  India's  diadems 

Lie  scattered  in  his  ruinous  path. — 
His  bk>odhounds  he  adorns  with  gems, 

Torn  from  the  violated  necks 

Of  many  a  young  and  lov'd  Sultana ;  ^ 
Maidens,  within  their  pure  Zenana, 
Priests  in  the  very  fane  he  slaughters. 

And  choaks  up  with  the  glitt'ring  wrecks 
Of  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters  ! 

Downward  the  Peri  turns  her  gaze,  100 
And,  through  the  war- field's  bloody  haze 
Beholds  a  youthful  warrior  stand, 

Alone  beside  his  native  river, — 
The  red  blade  broken  in  his  hand, 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

*  Live,'  said  the  Conqu'ror,  *  live  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I  bear ! ' 
Silent  that  youthful  warrior  stood — 
Silent  he  pointed  to  the  Hood 

All  crimson  with  his  country's  blood,  no 
Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart. 
For  answer,  to  the'  Invader's  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well ; 
The  Tyrant  liv'd,  the  Hero  fell  !— 
Yet  mark'd  the  Peri  where  he  lay. 

And,  when  the  rush  of  war  was  past. 
Swiftly  descending  on  a  ray 

Of  morning  light,she  caught  the  last — 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed. 
Before  its  free-born  spirit  fled  !  120 

*  Be  this,'  she  cried,  as  she  wing'd  her 

flight, 
My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 

^  '  With  this  immense  treasure  Mamood  re- 
turned to  Ghizni,  and  in  the  year  400  prepared 
a  magnificent  festival,  wheit)  he  displayed  to 
the  people  lils  wealth  m  golden  tlirones  and  in 
other  ornaments,  in  a  gi'eat  plain  without  the 
city  of  Ghizni.'— Ferislita. 

2  'Mahmood  of  Gazna,  or  Ghizni,  who  con- 
quered India  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.*— See  his  History  in  Dow  and  Sir  J. 
Malcolm. 

3  *  It  is  reported  that  the  hunting  equipage 
of  the  Sultan  Mahmood  was  so  magnificent, 
that  he  kept  400  greyhounds  and  blo(»dhounds, 
each  of  which  wore  a  collar  set  with  jewels, 
and  a  covering  edged  with  gold  and  pearls.'— 
Universal  History,  vol.  iii. 

*  *  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  the  Montes 


Though  foul  are  the  dioptf  that  oft  distil 
On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 
For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is. 
It  would  not  stain  the  pureerfi  rill. 
That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of 
Bliss  1 
Oh,  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heav'n  holds  dear, 
Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  dntWB  130 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks 
in  her  cause  ! ' 

*  Sweet.*  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gave 

The  gift  into  his  raidiant  hand, 

*  Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave 

Who  die  thus  for  their  native  Land. — 
But  see — alas ! — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not — holier  far 
Than  ev'n  this  drop  the  boon  must  be, 
That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee ! ' 

Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted,  140 

Now  among  AvRvf  s  lunar  Mountains,' 
Far  to  the  South,  the  Peri  lighted  ; 

And  sleek' d  her  plumage  at  the  foun< 
tains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  ifrom  the  sons  of  earth 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods. 
Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 
And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's  smile.* 
Thence  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves,  150 

Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings,* 
The  exil'd  Spirit  sighing  roves ; 
And  now  hangs  list'ning  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Rosetta's  vale ' — ^now  loves 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  Mobris*  Lake.' 


Lunae  of  antiquity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Nile  is  supposed  to  arise.*— Bruce. 

'Sometimes  called,*  says  Jaekson,  'JIbbel 
Kunirie,  or  the  wliite  or  lunar-coloured  mouB- 
tains ;  so  a  white  horse  is  called  by  the  Arabians 
a  moon-coloured  horse.' 

"  '  The  Nile,  which  the  Abyssinians  know  by 
the  names  of  Abey  and  Alawy,  or  the  GiaHt* 
—Asiat.  Jiesenrck.  vol.  i,  p.  887. 

«  See  Perry's  View  or  the  Levant  tor  an 
account  of  the  sepulchres  In  Upper  Thebes,  aad 
the  numberless  grots,  coverea  a)l  over  witb 
hieroglyphics  in themountainsofUpper Elgypt. 

7  *  The  orchards  of  Rosetta  are  filled  with 
turtle-doves.*— Sonnini. 

>  Savary  mentions  the  pelicans  upon  Jjika 
Moeris. 
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'Twas  a  fair  scene — a  Land  more  bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  ! 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  saw  this 
night  1 60 

Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Baling  in  Heav'n's  serenest  light ; — 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bend- 
ing 

Languidly  their  leaf-crown'd  heads, 
Like     youthful     maids,     when     sleep 
descending 

Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds  ;  * — 
Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 

Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake. 
That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright, 

When  their  beloved  Sun's  awake ; — 
Those  ruinM  shrines  and  tow' rs  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream  ;         172 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lapwing's  cry  is  heard. 
Nought  seen  but  (when  the  shadows, 

flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam, ) 
Some  purple-wing'd  Sultana  *  sitting 

Upon  a  column,  motionless 
And  glitt'ring  like  an  Idol  bird  ! — 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  there, 
ev'n  there,  180 

Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair, 
The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 
From  his  hot  wing  a  deadlier  blast. 
More  mortal  far  than  ever  came 
From  the  red  Desert's  sands  of  flame  ! 
So  quick,  that  ev'ry  living  thing 
Of  human  sha^De,  touch'd  by  his  wing, 
Likeplants,  where  the  Simoom  hath  past, 
At  once  falls  black  and  withering  ! 

The  sun  went  down  on  many  a  brow,  190 
Which,f  ull  of  bloom  andf  reshness  then. 

Is  rankling  in  the  pest-house  now. 
And  ne'er  will  feel  that  sun  again. 

And,  oh  !  to  see  the'  unburied  heaps 

On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  sleeps — 

*  'The  mperb  date-tree,  vrhose  head  lan- 
guidly reclines,  like  tJiat  of  a  liandsonie  woman 
overcome  with  bleep.^—Dnfard  el  Hadctd. 

*  *  That  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  the 
finest  shining  blue,  with  purple  beak  and  legs, 
the  natural  and  living  ornament  of  tlio  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  which, 
from  the  stateliness  of  its  port,  as  well  as  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colours,  has  obtained  the  title 
of  Sultana.* — Sonnini. 

'  Jackson,  speaking  of  the  plague  that  oc- 
curred in  West  Barbaiy,  when  ho  was  there, 


The  very  vultures  turn  away. 
And  sicken  at  so  foul  a  prey  ! 
Only  the  fleroe  hyaena  stalks ' 
Throughout  the  city's  desolate  walks  * 
At  midnight,  and  his  carnage  plies  : — 

Woe  to  the  half-dead  wretch,  who 
meets  aoi 

The  glaring  of  those  large  blue  eyes  * 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  streets  ! 

*  Poor  race  of  men  !  *    said  the  pitying 
Spirit, 

Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  Fall — 
Some  flow' rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 
But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over 
them  all ! ' 
She  wept — tlie  air  grew  pure  and  clear 

Around  her,  as  the  bright  drops  ran  ; 
For  there's  a  magic  in  each  tear,       210 
Such  kindly  Spirits  weep  for  man  ! 

Just  then  beneath  some  orange  trees. 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together,  free. 
Like  age  at  play  with  infancy — 
Beneath  that  fresh  and  springins  bower. 

Close  bv  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  .one  who,  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stol'n  to  die  alone. 
One  who  in  life  where'er  he  mov'd,   220 

Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many  ; 
Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne'er  were  lov'd. 

Dies  here  unseen,  unwept  by  any  ! 
None  to  watch  near  him — none  to  slake 

The  Are  that  in  his  bosom  lies, 
With  ev'n  a  sprinkle  from  that  lake. 

Which  shines  so  cool  before  his  eyes. 
No  voice,  well  known  through  many  a  day, 

To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word, 
Which,  when  all  other  sounds  decay,  230 

Is  still  like  distant  music  heard  ; — 
That  tender  farewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world,  when  all  is  o'er. 
Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  its  bark 
Puts  off  into  the  unknown  Dark. 

flays,  *The  birds  of  the  air  fled  away  from  the 
alx)de8  of  men.  Tlie  hyaenas,  on  tlie  contraiy, 
visited  the  cemeteries,'  &c. 

*  *Gonda  was  full  of  liyaenas  from  the  time 
it  turned  dark,  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking 
the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses, 
which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  In 
the  streets  without  burial,  and  who  firmly 
believe  that  these  animals  are  Falashta  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  transformed  by 
magic,  and  come  down  to  eat  human  f  akK  \w. 
the  dark  in  safety. *»Bru!C«.  *  \\^\v\. 
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Deserted  youth  !   one  thought  alone 

Shed  joy  around  his  soul  in  death — 
That  she,  whom  he  for  years  had  known. 
And  lov*d,  and  might  havecall'd  hisown, 
Was  safe  from  this  foul  midnight's 
breath, —  240 

Safe  in  her  father's  princely  halls. 
Where  the  cool  airs  from  fountain  falls, 
Freshly  perfumed  by  many  a  brand 
Of  the  sweet  wood  from  India's  land. 
Were  pure  as  she  whose   brow   they 
fann'd. 

But  see — who  yonder  comes  by  stealth,* 

This  melancholy  bow'r  to  seek, 
Like  a  young  envoy,  sent  by  Health, 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek  ? 
'Tis   she — ^far   off,    through   moonlight 
dim,  250 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride, 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him. 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside  ! — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now, 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presses. 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen' d  tresses. 
Ah  !   once,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come,  when  he  should 

shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,  260 

Those  gentle  arms,  that  were  to  him 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  place 

Of  Eden's  infant  cherubim  ! 
And  now  he  yields — now  turns  away, 
Shudd'ring  as  if  the  venom  lay 
All  in  those  proffer'd  lips  alone — 
Those  lips  that,  then  so  fearless  grown. 
Never  until  that  instant  came 
Near  his  uuask'd  or  without  shame. 
*  Oh  !   let  me  only  breathe  the  air,    270 

The  blessed  air,  that' s  breath' d  by  thee, 
And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  mo 
There — drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they 
fall- 
Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  wore 
balm. 
And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  it  all. 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 

1  Tills  circumstance  has  been  often  intraduced 
into  poetiy ;— by  Yincentius  Fabricius,  by  Dar- 
win, and  lately,  with  very  powerful  effect,  by 
Mr.  Wilson. 

'  '  In  the  East,  they  suppose  the  Phoenix  to 
have  tifty  orifices  in  his  Dill,  which  are  con- 


Nav,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face — 

Ami  not  thine — thyownlov'd  bride — 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place 

In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side  ?       28c 
Think' st  thou  that  she,  whose  only  light. 

In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  bath 
shone. 
Could  bear  the  long,  the  cheerless  night. 

That  must  bo  hers  when  thou  art 
gone  ? 
That  I  can  live,  and  let  thee  go. 
Who  art  my  life  itself  ? — No,  no — 
When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too  ! 
Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn,  290 
Before,  like  thee,  I  fade  and  bum  ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  !  * 
She  fails — she  sinks — as  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs,  or  cavern-damp. 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes. 
One  struggle — and  his  pain  is  past — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living  ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last,  300 

Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  griying! 

'  Sleep,'  said  the  Peri,  as  softly  she  stoic 
The  farewell  sigh  of  that  vanishing  soul, 
As   true   as   e  er   warm'd    a    woman's 

breast — 
*  Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odour  rest. 
In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  stirr'd 
The'  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird, 
Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  death-lay,* 
And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away ! ' 
Thus  saying,  from  her  lips  she  spread  310 

Unearthly    breathings    through    the 
place. 
And  shook  her  sparkling  wreath^  and 
shed 

Such  lustre  o'er  each  paly  face. 
That  like  two  lovely  saints  they  seem'd, 

Upon  the  eve  of  doomsday  taken 
From  their  dim  graves,  in  odour  sleeping; 

While  that  benevolent  Peri  beam'd 
Like  their  good  angel,  calmly  keeping 

Watch  o'er  them  till  their  souls  would 
waken. 

tinned  to  his  tail ;  and  that,  after  living  one 
thousand  years,  he  builds  himself  a  f^nenl 

f>ile,  sings  a  melodious  air  of  di  fferent  harmonies 
hrougli  his  fifty  organ  pipes,  flaps  his  wings 
with  a  velocitv  which  sets  tire  to  the  wood, 
and  consumes  himself." — Richardson. 
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But  mom  is  blushing  ia  the  sky ;      320 

Again  the  Peri  soars  above. 
Bearing  to  Heav*n  that  precious  sigh 

Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love. 
High   throbb*d   her  heart,   with   hope 
elate, 

The'  Elysian  palm  she  soon  shall  win. 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 

Smird  as  she  gave  that  off* ring  in  ; 
And  she  already  hears  the  treep 

Of  Eden,  with  their  crystal  bells 
Ringing  in  that  ambrosial  breeze      330 

That  from  the  throne  of  Alla  swells  ; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls 

That  lie  around  that  lucid  lake, 
Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 

Their  firstsweetdraught  of  glory  take !  ^ 

But,  ah  !  even  Peris'  hopes  are  vain — 
Again  the  Fates  forbade,  again 
The'  immortal  barrier  dos'd — *  Not  yet,' 
The  Angel  said,  as,  with  regret,         339 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory — 
*  True  was  the  maiden,  and  her  story, 
Written  in  light  o'er  Alla's  head. 
By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 
But,  Peri,  see — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not — holier  far 
Than  ev'a  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be 
That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee.' 

Now,  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  Eve  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun        350 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  tow'rs. 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flow'rs. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one,  who  look'd  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the'  enchanted  regions  there. 
How  beauteous  must  havebeen  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  ! 

>  'On  the sltoresofaqimdnngaUr lake  stand 
a  thoosand  goblets,  made  of  stars,  out  of  which 
soalB  predestined  to  enjoy  felicity  drink  the 
crjrstaJ  waTe.'^From  Ch4teaabriaiid*s  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Mahometan  Paradise,  in  his  Bmuitet 
of  CkriBUttnUif. 

*  Rachaittoon  thinks  tliat  Syria  had  its  name 
from  Snri,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of 
ro0e,  for  which  that  country  has  been  always 
famous ; — heoee,  Suristan,  the  Land  of  Roses. 

*  'The  ■smber  of  lizards  I  saw  one  day  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  fkin  at 
Baibee  amonnted   to   many  thousands;   the 


Fair   gardens,    shining    streams,    with 
ranks  360 

Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 
More  golden  where  the  sun-light  falls  ; — 
Gay  lizards,  ^litt'ring  on  the  walls » 
Of  ruin'd  shrines,  busy  and  bright 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light ; 
And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks. 
With    their   rich   restless   wings,    that 

gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  West, — as  if  inlaid         370 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 
The'  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan. 
And  then  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 
Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed,^  with  hum 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine,* 

Banqueting  through  the  flow' ry  vales; 
And,   Jordan,   those  sweet   banks  of 
thine. 
And  woods,  so  full  of  nightingales.* 

But   nought   can   charm    the   luckless 
Peri  ;  380 

Her  soul  is  sad — her  wings  are  weary — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  Sun  look  down 
On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own,^ 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard.  Time, 

Had  rais'd  to  count  his  ages  by  ! 

Yet  haply  there  may  lie  conceal' d 

Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 
Some  amulet  of  gems,  anneal'd         390 
In  upper  flres,  some  tablet  seal'd 
With  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 
Which,  spell'd  by  her  illumin'd  eyes, 
May  teach  her  where,  beneath  the  moon, 
In  earth  or  ocean,  lies  the  boon. 
The  charm,  that  can  restore  so  soon 
An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies. 

ground,  the  walls,  and  stones  of  the  ruined 
buildings,  were  covered  wiUi  them.* — Bruce. 

*  '  The  Syrinx  or  Pan's  pipe  is  still  a  pastoral 
instrument  in  Syria. '—Russel. 

*  *  Wild  bees,  frequent  in  Palestine,  in  hollow 
trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thus  ft  is  said  (Ps.  ixxxi),  **  honey  <nU 
of  the  MUmy  rode.** '— Burder*s  Oriental  CuKtoms, 

*  'The  river  Jordan  is  on  both  sides  beset 
with  little,  thick,  and  pleasant  woods,  among 
which  thousands  of  nightin^^ales  warble  all 
together.  *<— Thevenot. 

^  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  tl  1^\Mt. 
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Cheer' d  by  this  hope  she  bends  her 
thither ; — 

Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven, 

Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  Even 
In  the  rich  West  begun  to  wither ; —  401 
When,  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbeo  winging 

Slowly,  she  sees  a  child  at  play* 
Among  the  rosy  wild  flow'rs  singing. 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they  ; 
Chasing,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes. 
The  b^utiful  blue  damsel-flies,^ 
That  fluttered  round  the  jasmine  stems. 
Like  winged  flow'rs  or  flying  gems  : — 
And,  near  the  boy,  who  tir'd  with  play 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  roses  lay,       411 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount  * 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  tum'd 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat. 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burn'd 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 
Sullenly  fierce — a  mixture  dire,  420 
Like  thunder  clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire  ; 
In  which  the  Peri's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed  ; 
The  ruin'd  maid — the  shrine  profan'd — 
Oaths  broken — and  the  threshold  stain'd 
With  blood  of  guests ! — there  written, 

all. 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angel's  pen. 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again. 

Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime  430 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Soften' d  his  spirit)  look'd  and  lay. 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play  : — 
Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

■  '  Tou  behold  there  a  considerable  number 
of  a  remarkable  species  of  beautiful  insects,  the 
elegance  of  whose  appearance  and  their  attire 

Srocured  for  them  the  name  of  Damsels.' — 
onnini. 

>  Imaret,  'hospice  ou  on  loge  et  nourrit, 
gratis,  les  p^lerins  pendant  trois  jours.* — 
Toderinif  translated  bv  the  AtiM  de  Cournand. — 
See  also  Castellan's  Maurs  des  OUtomans,  torn. 
V.  p.  145. 

'  '  Such  Turks  as  at  the  common  hours  of 
prater  are  on  the  x'oad,  or  so  employed  as  not 
to  find  convenience  to  attend  the  mosques,  are 
still  obliged  to  execute  that  duty ;  nor  are  they 
ever  known  to  fail,  whatever  business  they  are 
then  about,  but  pray  immediately  when  the 


Met  that  undooded,  joyous  gase. 
As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godlen  rito» 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

But,  hark  !  the  vesper  calls  to  prayV, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets,  441 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air» 

From  Stria's  thousand  miiuumts ! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flow  rs,  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels'  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  the'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  Purity's  own  cherab  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  mad  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies»  451 

Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flow'ry  plain. 
And  seeking  for  its  home  c^ain. 
Oh  !  'twas  a  sight — that  HeaVn — that 

child— 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  boguird 
Ev'n  haughty  Ebus  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by  I 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there — while  memory  ran  460 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife. 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  -flood  of  his  Ufe, 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-plaoe. 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  brancnof  graoei 
*  There  teas  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled    tones — '  thou    blessed 

child  ! 
When,  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  look'dandpray'dlikethee — but  now — * 
He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim. 

And  hope,  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  oamo 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — ^he  wept! 

hour  alarms  them,  whatever  tfaey  are  about, 
in  that  very  place  they  chance  £0  stand  on: 
insomuch  that  when  a  ianissary,  whom  yoa 
have  to  guard  you  np  and  down  the  eity,  mus 
the  notice  which  is  given  him  from  the  ste^lea 
he  will  tnm  about,  stand  still,  and  beckon  witk 
his  hand,  to  tell  his  charge  he  mnat  havf 

Eatience  for  awhile;  when,  taking  oot  kit 
and  kerchief,  he  spreads  it  on  the  ground,  sitf 
cross-legzed  thereupon,  and  says  his  pmyen, 
though  in  the  u))en  market,  which,  havisg 
ended,  he  leaps  briskly  up,  aalutes  the  porsM 
whom  he  undertook  to  convey,  and  renews  hto 
journey  with  the  mild  expreaaaoa  of  €k^ 
gohnnum  gh^l,  or,  Come,  dear,  follow  me.*-« 
Aaron  Hill's  Travels, 
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Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence !      473 
In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 

Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 

*  There's  a  drop,'  said  the  Peri,  *  that 

down  from  the  moon 
Falls  through  the  withering  airs  of  Juno 
Upon  Egypt's  land,^  of  so  healing  a 

pow'r. 
So  balmy  a   virtue,   that  ev'n  in  the 

hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies,  481 
^nd     health    re-animates    earth    and 

skies ! — 
Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin. 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall  ? 
Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within. 
One    heavenly    drop    hath    dispelled 

them  all ! ' 

And  now — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  pray'r, 
"While  the  same  sunbeam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one,       490 
And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through 

Heav'n 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  Forgiv'n  ! 

'Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set. 
While  on  their  knees  they  lingered  yet, 
There  fell  a  light  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 
^pon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek; 
Dew'd  that  repentant  sinner^s  cheek. 


To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  oeam —  500 
But  well  the'  enrapturM  Peri  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven's  gate,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near  ! 

*  Joy,  joy  for  ever !  my  task  is  done — 
The  gates  are  passM,  and  Heav'n  is 

won! 
Oh  1  am  I  not  happy  ?  I  am,  I  am — 
To  thee,  sweet  Eden  !  how  dark  and 
sad 
Are  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam,* 
And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Ambera- 
bab! 

*  Farewell,  ye  odours  of  Earth,  that  die 
Passing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh  ; —  512 
My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  Tree,' 
Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity  I 

*  Farewell,  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that 

siione 
In  my  fairy  wreath,  so  bright  and 
brief ; — 
Oh  !  what  are  the  brightest  that  o'er  have 

blown. 
To  the  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla's 
throne,* 
Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every 
leaf! 
Jo.V»  joy  for  ever ! — my  task  is  done — 
The^  Gates^  m»  paiii'di  ■■A -Itoba'«L  ia 
won!'  521 


'  Avo  this,'  said  the  Great  Chamberlain,  *  is  x>oetry  1  this  flimsy  manufacture 
of  the  brain,  which  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  and  durable  monuments  of  genius, 
is  as  the  gold  flligree-work  of  Zamara  beside  the  eternal  architecture  of  ^gyp^  ^ ' 
After  this  gorgeous  sentence,  which,  with  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind,  Fad- 
LADEBN  kept  by  him  for  rare  and  important  occasions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  short  poem  just  recited.  The  lax  and  easy  kind  of  metre  in  which 
it  was  written  ought  to  be  denounced,  he  said,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
alarming  growth  of  poetry  in  our  times.  If  some  check  were  not  given  to  this 
lawless  facility,  we  should  soon  be  overrun  by  a  race  of  bards  as  numerous  and 


1  The  Kncta,  or  Miraculous  Drop,  which  falls 
in  ^Tpt  precisely  on  St.  John's  day,  in  June, 
and  18  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  plague. 

2  The  Country  of  Delight— the  name  of  a 

Erovince  in  the  Kii^om  of  Jinnistan,  or  Fairy 
and,  the  capital  of  which  is  called  the  City  of 
Jewels.  Amberabad  is  another  of  the  cities  of 
Jinnistan. 

*  The  tree  Tooba,  that  stands  in  Paradise,  in 


the  palace  of  Mahoinot.  See  Salens  Prelim.  DiBc. 
—Tooba,  says  D*Herbe1ot,  signifies  beatitude, 
or  eternal  Happiness. 

*  Mahomet  is  described,  in  the  53rd  cliapter 
of  the  Koran,  as  having  seen  the  angel  Gabriel 
'by  tlie  lote-tree,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
passing :  near  it  is  the  Garden  of  Kternal  Abode/ 
Tliis  tree,  say  tlie  commentators,  stands  in  the 
seventh  Heaven,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Throne  of  Ood. 
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as  shallow  as  tho  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Streams  of  Basra. ^  They  who 
succeeded  in  this  style  deserved  chastisement  for  their  very  success  ; — as  warriors 
have  been  punished,  even  after  gaining  a  victory,  because  they  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  gaining  it  in  an  irregular  or  unestablished  manner.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  said  to  those  who  failed  ?  to  those  who  presumed,  as  in  the  present  lament- 
able instance,  to  imitate  the  license  and  ease  of  the  bolder  sons  oi  song*  without 
any  of  that  grace  or  vigour  which  gave  a  dignity  oven  to  negligence ; — who,  like 
them,  flung  the  jereed  *  carelessly,  but  not,  like  them,  to  the  mark  ; — *  and  who,' 
said  he,  raising  his  voice  to  excite  a  proper  degree  of  wakefulness  in  his  beams, 
*  contrive  to  appear  heavy  and  constrained  in  tho  midst  of  all  the  latitude  they 
allow  themselves,  like  one  of  those  young  pagans  that  dance  before  the  Princess, 
who  is  ingenious  enough  to  move  as  if  her  limbs  were  fettered,  in  a  pair  of  the 
lightest  and  loosest  drawers  of  Masulipatam  ! ' 

It  was  but  little  suitable,  he  continued,  to  the  grave  march  of  criticism  to  follow 
this  fantastical  Peri,  of  whom  they  had  just  heard,  through  all  her  flights  and 
adventures  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  but  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
puerile  conceitedness  of  the  Three  Gifts  which  she  is  supposed  to  carry  to  the 
skies, — a  drop  of  blood,  forsooth,  a  sigh,  and  a  tear !  How  tho  first  of  these 
articles  was  aelivered  into  the  Angel's  *  radiant  hand  *  he  professed  himself  at 
a  loss  to  discover ;  and  as  to  the  safe  carriage  of  the  sigh  and  the  tear,  such  Peris 
and  such  poets  were  beings  by  far  too  incomprehensible  for  him  even  to  guess 
how  they  managed  such  matters.  *  But,  in  short,*  said  he,  *  it  is  a  wasto  of  time 
and  patience  to  dwell  longer  upon  a  thing  so  incurably  frivolous, — puny  even 
among  its  own  puny  race,  and  such  as  only  the  Banyan  Hospital  ^  for  Sick  Insects 
should  undertake.* 

In  vain  did  IjALLa  Kookh  try  to  soften  this  inexorable  critic  ;  in  vain  did  she 
resort  to  her  most  eloquent  common-places, — reminding  him  that  poets  were 
a  timid  and  sensitive  race,  whose  sweetness  was  not  to  be  drawn  forth,  like  that 
of  the  fragrant  grass  near  the  Ganges,  by  crushing  and  trampling  upon  them;  *— 
that  severity  often  extinguished  every  chance  of  the  x)erfection  which  it  demanded; 
and  that,  after  all,  perfection  was  like  the  Mountain  of  the  Talisman, — ^no  one 
had  ever  yet  reached  its  summit.'  Neither  these  gentle  axioms,  nor  the  still 
gentler  looks  with  which  they  were  inculcated,  could  lower  for  one  instant  the 
elevation  of  Fadladeen's  eyebrows,  or  charm  him  into  any  thing  like  encourage- 
ment, or  even  toleration,  of  her  poet.  Toleration,  indeed,  was  not  among  the 
weaknesses  of  Fadladeen  : — he  carried  the  same  spirit  into  matters  of  poetry 
and  of  religion,  and,  though  little  versed  in  the  beauties  or  sublimities  of  either, 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  persecution  in  both.  His  zeal  was  the  same* 
too,  in  either  pursuit ;  whether  the  game  before  him  was  pagans  or  poetasters,— 
worshippers  of  cows,  or  writers  of  epics. 


>  'It  is  said  tliat  tlie  rivers  or  sti'eanis  of 
Basra  vrcro  reckoned  in  tho  time  of  Pelal  ben 
Abi  Bordeli,  and  amounted  to  tlie  number  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sti'eams. — 
£bn  Haukal. 

'  The  name  of  tho  javelin  with  which  the 
IDasterns  exercise.  See  Castellan,  Maurs  des 
Ollioinnns,  torn,  iii,  p.  161. 

*  '  Titis  account  excited  a  desire  of  visiting 
the  Banyan  Hospital,  as  I  had  heard  much  of 
their  benevolence  to  all  kinds  of  animals  that 
were  either  sick,  lame,  or  infirm,  through  age 
or  accident.  On  my  arrival,  there  were  pre- 
sented to  my  view  many  horses,  cows,  and 
oxen,  in  one  apartment;  in  another,  dogs, 
sheep,  goats,  and  monkeys,  with  clean  straw 
for  them  to  repose  on.    Above  staira  were  de- 


positories for  seeds  of  many  sorts,  and  Ibt 
oroad  dishes  for  water,  for  the  use  of  birds  and 
insects.* — Parson's  Travetx, 

It  is  said  that  all  animals  know  the  BanjriBSi 
that  the  most  timid  appraach  them,  and  tliat 
birds  will  fly  nearer  to  them  than  to  other 
people. — See  Grand pi'6 

*  *  A  very  fragi-ant  gmss  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Ganges,  near  Heridwar,  which  in  some 
places  covers  whole  acres,  and  diffiuies,  when 
crushed,  a  strong  odour.' — Sir  W.  Jones  on  tltf 
Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

'  '  Near  this  is  a  curious  hill,  Koh  Talis*, 
the  Mountain  of  the  Talisman,  because,  K- 
cording  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  do 
person  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  its  smuiult.' 
— Kinneir. 
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They  had  now  arrived  at  the  splendid  city  of  Lahore,  whose  mausoleums  and 
shrines,  magnificent  and  numberless,  where  Death  appeared  to  share  equal 
honours  with  Heaven,  would  have  powerfully  affected  the  heart  and  imagination 
of  Lalla  Rookh,  if  feelings  more  of  this  earth  had  not  taken  entire  possession  of 
her  already.  She  was  here  met  by  messengers,  despatched  from  Cashmere,  who 
informed  her  that  the  King  had  arrived  in  the  Valley,  and  was  himself  super- 
intending the  sumptuous  preparations  that  were  then  making  in  the  Saloons  of 
the  Shalimar  for  her  reception.  The  chill  she  felt  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
— which  to  a  bride  whose  heart  was  free  and  light  would  have  brought  only 
images  of  affection  and  pleasure,— convinced  her  that  her  peace  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  that  she  was  in  love,  irretrievably  in  love,  with  young  Feramorz.  The 
veil  had  fallen  off  in  which  this  passion  at  first  disguises  itself,  and  to  know  that 
she  loved  was  now  as  painful  as  to  love  without  knowing  it  had  been  delicious. 
Feramorz,  too, — what  misery  would  be  his,  if  the  sweet  hours  of  intercourse  so 
imprudently  allowed  them  should  have  stolen  into  his  heart  the  same  fatal 
fascination  as  into  hers  ; — if,  notwithstanding  her  rank,  and  the  modest  homage 
be  always  paid  to  it,  even  he  should  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  those  long 
and  happy  interviewst  where  music,  poetry,  the  delightful  scenes  of  nature, — all 
had  tended  to  bring  their  hearts  close  together,  and  to  waken  by  every  means 
that  too  ready  passion,  which  often,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird,  is  warmed 
into  life  by  the  eyes  alone  !  ^  She  saw  but  one  way  to  preserve  herself  from  being 
culpable  as  well  as  unhappv,  and  this,  however  painful,  she  was  resolved  to  adopt. 
Feramorz  must  no  more  be  admitted  to  her  presence.  To  have  strayed  so  far 
into  the  dangerous  labyrinth  was  wrong,  but  to  linger  in  it,  while  the  clue  was 
yet  in  her  hand,  would  be  criminal.  Though  the  heart  she  had  to  offer  to  the 
King  of  Bucharia  might  be  cold  and  broken,  it  should  at  least  be  pure  ;  and  she 
must  only  endeavour  to  forget  the  short  dream  of  happiness  she  had  enjoyed, — 
like  that  Arabian  shepherd,  who,  in  wandering  into  the  wilderness,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Gardens  of  Irim,  and  then  lost  them  again  for  ever  !  * 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Bride  at  Lahore  was  celebrated  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic manner.  The  Rajas  and  Omras  in  her  train,  who  had  kept  at  a  certain 
distance  during  the  journey,  and  never  encamped  nearer  to  the  Princess  than 
was  strictly  necessary  for  her  safeguard,  here  rode  in  splendid  cavalcade  through 
the  city,  and  distributed  the  most  costly  presents  to  the  crowd.  Engines  were 
erected  in  all  the  squares,  which  cast  forth  showers  of  confectionery  among  the 
people  ;  while  the  artisans,  in  chariots  '  adorned  with  tinsel  and  flying  streamers, 
exhibited  the  badges  of  their  respective  trades  through  the  streets.  Such  brilliant 
displays  of  life  and  pageantry  among  the  palaces,  and  domes,  and  gilded  minarets 
of  Lahore,  made  the  city  altogether  like  a  place  of  enchantment ; — particularly 
on  the  day  when  Lalla  Rookh  set  out  again  upon  her  journey,  when  she  was 
accompanied  to  the  gate  by  all  the  fairest  and  richest  of  the  nobility,  and  rode 
along  between  ranks  of  beautiful  boys  and  girls,  who  kept  waving  over  their  heads 
plates  of  gold  and  silver  flowers,*  and  then  threw  them  around  to  be  gathered  by 
the  populace. 

For  many  days  after  their  departure  from  Lahore,  a  considerable  degree  of 
gloom  hung  over  the  whole  party.  Lalla  Rookh,  who  had  intended  to  make 
illness  her  excuse  for  not  admitting  the  young  minstrel,  as  usual,  to  the  pavilion, 
soon  found  that  to  feign  indisposition  was  unnecessary ; — Fadladeen  felt  the 


>  *Tho  Arabians  believe  that  tbc  ostriches 
hatch  their  young  by  only  looking  at  tlicm.'— 


484. 


P.  Vanslebe.  HeUit,  d'Kgifpte, 
>  See  Sale  s  Komu,  note,  vol.  ii,  p. 

*  Orienltd  Tides, 

*  Ferislita.    '  Or  rather,*  says  Scott,  upon  the 


passage  of  Ferislita,  fi'om  which  this  is  taken, 
'small  coins,  stampetl  with  the  figure  of  a 
flower.  They  ara  still  used  in  India  to  dis- 
tribute in  chanty,  and,  on  occasion,  thrown  by 
the  pui'so-bearers  of  the  great  among  the  popu- 
lace.* 
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loss  of  tho  good  road  they  had  hitherto  travelled,  and  was  very  near  oursing 
Jehan-Guire  (of  blessed  memory  !)  for  not  having  continued  his  deleotalde  aUey 
of  trees/  at  least  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Cashmere ; — while  the  Lftdrai,  who 
had  nothing  now  to  do  all  day  but  to  be  fanned  by  peacocks'  feathers  and  listea 
to  Fadladeen,  6eeme<l  heartily  weary  of  the  life  they  led,  and,  in  spite  of  idl  the 
Great  Chamberlain's  critioisms,  were  so  tasteless  as  to  wish  for  tho  poet  agtia 
One  evening,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  their  place  of  rest  for  the  night,  the 
Princess,  who,  for  the  freer  enjoyment  of  the  air,  had  mounted  her  favourite 
Arabian  palfrey,  in  passing  by  a  small  grove  heard  the  notes  of  a  lute  from  within 
its  leaves,and  a  voice,  which  she  but  too  well  knew,  singing  the  following  words:— 


Tell  me  not  of  joys  above, 
If  that,  world  can  give  no  bliss, 

Truer,  happier  than  the  Love 
Which  enslaves  our  souls  in  this. 

Tell  me  not  of  Houris'  eyes  ; — 
Far  from  me  their  dangerous  glow, 

If  those  looks  that  light  the  skies 
Wound  like  some  that  burn  below. 


Who,  that  feels  what  Love  is  here. 
All  its  falsehood — all  its  {Mtin — 

Would,  for  ev'n  Elysium's  ^bere^ 
Risk  the  fatal  dream  again  ? 

Who,  that  midst  a  desert's  heat 
Sees  the  waters  fade  away. 

Would  not  rather  die  than  meet 
Streams  again  as  false  as  they  ? 


The  tone  of  melancholy  defiance  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  went  to 
Lalla  Rooeh's  heart ; — and,  as  she  reluctantly  rode  on,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing it  to  be  a  sad  but  still  sweet  certainty,  that  Febamobz  was  to  the  xuU  u 
enamoured  and  miserable  as  herself. 

The  place  where  they  encamped  that  evening  was  the  first  delightful  spot  thev 
had  come  to  since  they  left  Lahore.  On  one  side  of  them  was  a  grove  full  of  small 
Hindoo  temples,  and  planted  with  the  most  graceful  trees  of  tho  East ;  wheie 
the  tamarind,  the  cassia,  and  the  silken  plantains  of  Ceylon  were  mingled  in  rich 
contrast  with  the  high  fan-like  foliage  of  the  Palmyra, — that  favourite  tree  of  the 
luxurious  bird  that  lights  up  the  chambers  of  its  nest  with  fire-flies.*  In  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  where  the  pavilion  stood  there  was  a  tank  surrounded  by  small 
mangoe-trees,  on  the  clear  cold  waters  of  which  floated  multitudes  of  the  beautiful 
red  lotus  ;  '  whiFe  at  a  dfstance  sboo^  the  rviam  oi.  a.  irtmiiffi  and  awful  loQlrin£ 
tower,  which  seemed  old  enough  to  have  been  the  temple  of  some  religion  no 
longer  known,  and  which  spoke  the  voice  of  desolation  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
bloom  and  loveliness.  This  singular  ruin  excited  the  wonder  and  conjectures  d 
all.  Lalla  Rookh  guessed  in  vain,  and  the  all-pretending  Fadladesk,  who  had 
never  till  this  journey  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  Delhi,  was  proceeding  wsnA 
learnedly  to  show  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter,  when  one  d 
the  Ladies  suggested  that  perhaps  Feramorz  could  satisfy  their  curiosity.  They 
were  now  approaching  his  native  mountains,  and  this  tower  might  perhaps  be 
a  relic  of  some  of  those  dark  superstitions,  which  had  prevailed  in  that  country 
before  the  light  of  Islam  dawned  upon  it.  The  Chamberlain,  who  usually  pn- 
ferred  his  own  ignorance  to  the  best  knowledge  that  any  one  else  could  give  YiOBt 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  officious  reference ;  and  the  Princess,  toft 
was  about  to  interpose  a  faint  word  of  objection,  but,  before  either  of  them  conH 


^  Tlie  fine  road  made  by  the  Emperor  Jehan- 
Guire  from  Agm  to  Lahore,  planted  with 
trees  on  each  side.  This  road  is  250  leagues 
in  length.  It  has  'little  pyramids  ortuirets,' 
says  Bemier,  'erected  every  half  league, 
to  mark  the  ways,  and  frequent  wells  to  afford 
drink  to  passengers,  and  to  water  the  young 
trees.' 


»  'The  Baya,  or  Indian  Gross-beak.— Sir W. 
Jones. 

*  *  Here  is  a  largo  pagoda  by  a  tank,  on  tke 
water  of  which  float  multitudes  of  tihe  beaolM^ 
red  lotus :  the  flower  is  larger  than  that  of  th< 
white  water-lily,  and  is  the  moet  lov«ly  of  tlK 
nymphaeas  I  have  seen, — Mrs,  Graham  8  J9i^ 
nal  of  a  Hisidence  in  India, 
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speak,  a  slave  was  deepatohed  for  Fbeauori,  who»  in  a  verj  few  minutee*  mado 
his  appearance  before  them — looking  80  pale  and  unhappv  in  Lalla  Kooku's 
eyes,  toat  she  repented  already  of  her  eruelty  in  having  so  long  excluded  him. 

That  venerable  tower,  he  told  them,  was  the  remains  ci  an  ancient  Fire^Tomple, 
bailt  by  those  Ghebers  or  Persians  of  the  old  religion,  who,  many  hundreil  years 
sinoe,  had  fled  hither  from  their  Arab  conquerors,^  preferring  liberty  and  tlteir 
altars  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  alternative  of  apostasy  or  persecution  in  their  own. 
It  was  impossible,  he  added,  not  to  feel  interested  in  the  many  glorious  but  ui\< 
successful  struggles,  which  had  been  made  by  these  original  natives  of  Persia  to 
cast  oflF  the  yoke  of  their  bigoted  conquerors.  Like  their  own  Fire  in  the  Burning 
Field  at  Bakou,'  when  suppressed  in  one  place,  they  had  but  broken  out  with 
fresh  flame  in  another;  and,  as  a  native  of  Cashmere,  of  tliat  fair  and  Holy 
Valley,  which  had  in  the  same  manner  become  the  prey  of  strangers,*  and  aeeu 
her  ancient  shrines  and  native  princes  swept  away  before  the  march  of  her  in- 
tolerant invaders,  he  felt  a  sympathy,  ho  owned,  with  the  sufferings  of  the  per- 
secuted  Ghebers,  which  every  monument  like  this  before  them  but  tended  more 
powerfully  to  awaken. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Ferauorz  had  over  ventured  upon  so  much  prinni 
before  Fadladeen,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  eifect  Buch  pmi^e  as  tint* 
must  have  produced  upon  that  most  orthodox  and  most  pagan-hating  personage. 
He  sat  for  some  minutes  aghast,  ejaculating  only  at  intervals,  *  Bigoted  con* 
querors  ! — sympathy  with  Fire- worshippers  ! '  * — while  Feramobz.  hapuy  to  take 
advantcige  of  this  almost  speechless  horror  of  the  Chamberlain,  prooecaed  to  say 
that  he  knew  a  melancholy  story,  connected  with  the  events  of  one  of  those 
struggles  of  the  brave  Fire- worshippers  against  their  Arab  masters,  which,  if  the 
evening  was  not  too  far  advanced,  he  should  have  much  ploasiiro  in  being  allowed 
to  relate  to  the  Princess.  It  was  impossible  for  Lalla  Hookh  to  refuse ;— ho 
had  never  before  looked  half  so  animated  ;  and  when  ho  spoke  of  the  Holy  Valley 
his  eyes  had  sparkled,  she  tliought,  like  the  talismanic  characters  on  the  Hoimitar 
of  Solomon.  Her  consent  was  therefore  most  readily  granted  ;  and  while  Fad- 
ladeen' sat  in  unspeakable  dismay,  expecting  treason  and  abomination  in  every 
line,  the  poet  thus  began  his  story  of  tlio  Fire-worshippers ; — 


THE  FIRE-WORSHIPPERS 

'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  Sea  ;  * 
Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 

Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauteously. 
And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles. 

'Tis  moonlight  in  Harmozia's  *  walls. 

And  through  her  Emir's  porphyry  halls, 

>  *  On  les  voit  pera^eutt^s  par  les  Klialifes  so 
rotirer  dans  les  inontagnes  dii  Kermao :  plii- 
sJAurs  choisirent  pour  rctraitc  la  Tartarie  et  la 
Chine ;  d'autres  s'arr^t^rcnt  sur  les  bordit  du 
Gangc,  4  Pest  d«  Delhi.*— M.  Anquetil,  Mfmoireu 
de  rAcnd^mie,  torn,  xxxi,  p.  344i. 

*  •  The  •  Ager  ardens '  described  by  Kempfcr, 
Awoentlat.  Exot. 

*  'Cashmere  (says  its  historians)  bad  its 
own  princes  4000  years  before  its  conquest  by 
Akbar  in  1585.  Akbarwonld  have  fonnd  some 
difficulty  to  reduce  this  naradise  of  the  Indies, 
sitoated  as  ft  is  within  sach  a  fortress  of 
monntaias^  hat  its  monarch,  Ynsuf-Klian.  was 
hasely  betrayed  by  his  Omrahs.*— Pennant. 


Whore,  some  hours  sinoo,  wa^  heard  the 

swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zel,^ 
Bidding  the  bright-ey'd  sun  farewell ; — 
The  peaceful  sun,  whom  better  suits   lo 

The  music  of  the  bulbuKs  nest, 
Or  the  light  touch  of  lovers'  lutes. 

To  sing  him  to  his  golden  rest. 
All    hush'd — there's   not   a    brcczo    in 

motion ; 
The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean. 

4  Voltaire  tells  us  that  in  his  Trai^ady.  Ih 
OufbriM,  he  was  f^encrully  sii|>p(>Ned  to  have 
alluded  to  the  JauseniHls.  I  should  not  l>e 
surprised  if  this  story  of  t\u>  Fire- worshippers 
were  found  capable  of  a  similar  doubleneM  of 
application. 

>  The  Persian  Oulf,  sometimes  so  callsd. 
which  separates  the  shores  of  I'otsia  uiid 
Arabia. 

*>  Tlie  present  Gonilmroon,  a  town  on  (Im» 
Persian  side  of  the  Gulf, 

'  A  Ifoorijdi  instrument  of  music. 
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If  zephyrs  come,  so  light  they  come. 
Nor  leaf  iastirr'dnorwaveisdriven  ; — 

The  wind-tower  on  the  £mib*s  dome  ^ 
Can  hardly  win  a  hreath  from  heaven. 

Ev*n  he,  that  tyrant  Arab,  sleeps       20 
Calm,  while  a  nation  round  him  weeps ; 
While  curses  load  the  air  he  breathes. 
And  falchions  from  unnumbered  sheaths 
Are  starting  to  avenge  the  shame 
His   race    hath    brought    on    Iran's  * 

name. 
Hard,  heartless  Chief,  unmovM  alike 
Mid  eyes  that  weep,  and  swords  that 

strike ; — 
One  of  that  saintly,  murderous  brood. 

To  carnage  and  the  Koran  giv'n, 
Who  think  through  unbelievers  blood  30 

Lies  their  directest  path  to  heav'n  ; — 
One,  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

In  the  warm   blood  his  hand  hath 
pour'd, 
To  mutter  o'er  some  text  of  God 

Engraven  on  his  reeking  sword  * ; — 
Nay,  who  can  coolly  note  the  line. 
The  letter  of  those  words  divine. 
To  which  his  blade,  with  searching  art, 
Had  sunk  into  its  victim's  heart ! 

Just  Alla  !  what  must  be  thy  look,  40 
W^hen  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands 
Unblushing,  with  thy  Sacred  Book, — 
Turning  the  leaves  with  blood-stain' d 
hands. 
And  wresting  from  its  page  sublime 
His  creed  of  lust,  and  hate,  and  crime ; — 
Ev'n  as  those  bees  of  Trebizond, 
Which,  from  the  sunniest  flow'rs  that 
glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round. 
Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men 
mad.* 

Never  did  fierce  Arabia  send  50 

A  satrap  forth  more  direly  great ; 

Never  was  Iran  doom'd  to  bend 
Beneath  a  yoke  of  deadlier  weight. 

'  •  At  Gombaroon  and  other  places  in  Persia, 
tliey  have  towers  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  wind,  and  cooling  the  nouses/— Le  Bruyn. 

2  •  Iran  is  the  true  general  name  for  the  em- 
pire of  Persia.*— il.v/a/.  lies..  Disc.  5. 

"  'On  the  blades  of  their  scimitars  some 
verse  from  the  Koran  is  usually  inscribed.'— 
Russel. 

*  'There  is  a  kind  of  Rliododendros  about 


Her  throne  had  fall'n — her  pride  was 

crush' d — 
Her  sons  were  willing  slaves,  nor  blush'd, 
In  their  own  land, — no  more  their  own,— 
To  crouch  beneath  a  stranger's  throne. 
Her  tow'rs,  where  Mitbba  once  had 

burn'd. 
To  Moslem  shrines — oh  shame  ! — were 

turn'd, 
Where  slaves,  converted  by  the  sword. 
Their  mean,  apostate  worship  pour'd,  61 
And  curs'd  the  faith  their  sires  ador'd. 
Yet  has  she  hearts,  mid  all  this  ill. 
O'er  all  this  wreck  high  buoyant  still 
With  hope  and  vengeance  ; — hearts  that 

yet — 
Like  gems,  in  darkne#9!>  issuing  rays 
They've  treasur'd  from  the  sun  that's 

set, — 
Beam  all  the  light  of  long-lost  days ! 
And  swords  she  hath,  nor  weak  nor  slow 
To  second  all  such  hearts  can  dare ;  70 
As  he  shall  know,  well,  dearly  know. 

Who  sleeps  in  moonlight  lux'ry  there, 
Tranquil  as  if  his  spirit  lay 
Becalm'd  in  Heav'n's  approving  ray. 
Sleep  on — ^for  purer  eyes  than  thine 
Those  waves  are  hush'd,  those  planets 

shine ; 
Sleep  on,  and  be  thy  rest  unmov'd 
By  the  white  moonbeam's  dazzling 

power ; — 
None  but  the  loving  and  the  lov'd 
Should  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour.  80 

And  see — where,  high  above  those  rodu 
That  o'er  the  deep  their  shadows  fling, 
Yon  turret  stands ; — where  ebon  locks, 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing 
Upon  the  turban  of  a  king,' 
Hang  from  the  lattice,  long  and  wild,— 
'Tis  she,  that  Emir's  blooming  child. 
All  truth  and  tenderness  and  grace, 
Though  bom  of  such  ungentle  race ; — 
An  image  of  Youth's  radiant  Fountain 
Springing  in  a  desolate  mountain  !  *  91 

Trebizond,  whose  flowers  the  bee  feeds  upon, 
and  the  honey  thence  drives  people  maa.*— 
Tournefort. 

'  'Theirkings  wear  plumes  of  black  boroDS* 
feathers  upon  the  right  side,  as  a  badge  of 
sovereignty. ' — Hanway. 

6  '  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  by  a  MalioiiMtaD 
tradition,  is  situated  in  sonio  dark  r^ion  vi 
tlic  East.*— Ricliardson. 
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Oh  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 

Is  Beauty,  curtained  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light ! 
Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye, — 

The  flow*r  that  blooms  beneath  the 
sea. 
Too  deep  for  sunbeams,  doth  not  lie 

Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity. 
So,  HiNDA,  have  thy  face  and  mind,  loo 
Like  holy  myst'ries,  lain  enshrin'd. 
And  oh,  what  transport  for  a  lover 

To  lift  the  veil  that  shades  them 
o'er ! — 
Like  those  who,  all  at  once,  discover 

In  the  lone  deep  some  fairy  shore. 

Where  mortal  never  trod  before. 
And  sleep  and  wake  in  scented  airs 
No  lip  had  ever  breathed  but  theirs. 

Beautiful  are  the  maids  that  glide. 

On  summer-eves,  through  Yemen's  * 

dales,  no 

And  bright  the  glancing  looks  they  hide 

Behind  their  litters'  roseate  veils ; — 
And  brides,  as  delicate  and  fair 
As  the  white  jasmine  flow'rs  they  wear. 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blissful  clime, 

Who,  lull'd  in  cool  kiosk  or  bow'r,* 
Before  their  mirrors  count  the  time,^ 

And  grow  still  lovelier  ev'ry  hour. 
But  never  yet  hath  bride  or  maid 

In  Araby's  gay  Haram  smil'd,  120 
W^hose  boasted  brightness  would  notfade 

Before  Al  Hassan's  blooming  child. 

Light  as  the  angel  shapes  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream,  yet  not  the  less 
Rich  in  all  woman's  loveliness  ; — 

>  Arabia  Felix. 

*  *In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chiosk, 
that  is,  a  lai^e  room,  commonly  beautified  with 
a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised 
nine  or  ten  steps,  and  inclosed  with  gilded 
lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and 
boncysuckles,  make  a  sort  of  creen  wall ;  large 
ti-ees  are  planted  round  thispTafe,  which  is  the 
sceneof  their  greatest  pleasures.'— Lady  M.  W. 
Montague. 

>  Tlie  women  of  the  East  arc  never  without 
their  looking-glasses.  'In  Barbary,'  says  Shaw, 
'they  arc  so  fond  of  their  looking-ghissos, 
whicii  tliey  hang  upon  their  breasts,  that  they 
will  not  lay  them  aside,  even  when  after  the 
drudgery  of  the  day  they  are  obliged  to  go  two 
or  three  miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat's  skin 
to  fctcli  water.*— Tmre/i;. 


With  eyes  so  pure,  that  from  their  ray 
Dark  Vice  would  turn  abash'd  away. 
Blinded  like  serpents,  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  em'rald's  virgin  blaze ; —  * 
Yet  fill'd  with  all  youth's  sweet  desires. 
Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires    131 
Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss. 
The  fond,  weak  tenderness  of  this : 
A  soul,  too,  more  than  half  divine, 

Where,  through  some  shades  of  earthly 
feeling. 
Religion's  soften'd  glories  shine, 

Like  light  through  summer  foliage 
stealing. 
Shedding  a  glow  of  such  mild  hue. 
So  warm,  and  yet  so  shadowy  too. 
As  makes  the  very  darkness  there     140 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere. 

Such  is  the  maid  who,  at  this  hour. 

Hath  risen  from  her  restless  sleep. 
And  sits  alone  in  that  high  bow'r. 

Watching  the  still  and  shining  deep. 
Ah  !  'twas  not  thus, — with  tearful  eyes 

And  beating  heart, — she  us'd  to  gaze 
On  the  magnificent  earth  and  skies, 

In  her  own  land,  in  happier  days. 
Why  looks  she  now  so  anxious  down  150 
Among  those  rocks,  whose  rugeed  frown 

Blackens  the  mirror  of  the  deep  ? 
Whom  waits  she  all  this  lonely  night  ? 

Too  rough  the  rocks,  too  bold  the 
steep, 
For  man  to  scale  that  turret's  height ! — 

So  deem'd  at  least  her  thoughtful  sire, 
When  high,  to  catch  the  cool  night-air, 

After  the  day-beam's  with'ring  fire,* 
He  built  her  bow'r  of  freshness  there, 

In  other  parts  of  Asia  they  wear  1  ittle  look!  ng- 
glasses on  their  thumbs.  'Hence (and  from  the 
lotus  being  considered  the  emblem  of  beauty) 
is  the  meaning  of  the  following  mute  inter- 
course of  two  lovers  befoi-o  their  parents  :— 

•  ••  He  with  salute  of  dcfrcncc  duo, 
A  lotus  to  his  forehead  prest ; 
She  rais'd  her  miri'or  to  his  view, 
Tlicn  turn'd  it  inward  to  her  breast.'  " 
Asiatic  MisctUamj^  vol.  ii. 

«  '  Tliey  say  that  if  a  snake  or  serpent  fix  his 
eyes  on  tlie  lustre  of  those  stones  (emeralds), 
ho  immediately  becomes  blind.' — Ahmed  ben 
Abdalaxiz,  Triatise  on  .hncls. 

'  'At  GombaixMn  and  the  Isle  of  Oriuus  it  is 
sometimes  so  liot,  that  the  people  arc  obliged 
to  lie  all  day  in  the  water.*— Marco  Polo. 
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And  had  it  decked  with  costliest  skill. 

And  fondly  thought  it  safe  as  fair  : — 
Think,  reverend  dreamer !  think  so  still. 

Nor  wake  to  learn  what  Love  can 
dare ; —  163 

Love,  all-defying  Love,  who  sees 
No  chMtn  in  trophies  won  with  ease ; — 
Whose  rarest,  dearest  fruits  of  bliss 
Are  pluck*d  on  Danger's  precipice ! 
Bolder  than  they,  who  dare  not  dive 

For  pearls,  but  when  the  sea's  at  rest, 
Love,  in  the  tempest  most  alive,       170 

Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  water. 
Yes — ^Araby's  unrivall'd  daughter, 
Though  high  that  tow'r,  that  rock- way 
rude. 

There's  one  who,   but   to  kiss  thy 
cheek, 
Would  climb  the'  untrodden  solitude 

Of  Ararat's  tremendous  peak,^ 
And  think  its  steeps,  though  dark  and 

dread, 
Heav'n's  pathways,  if  to  thee  they  led  ! 
Ev'n  now  thou  see'st  the  flashing  spray, 
That  lights  his  oar's  impatient  way  ;  181 
Ev'n  now  thou  hear'st  the  sudden  shock 
Of  his  swift  bark  against  the  rock, 
And  stretohest  down  thy  arms  of  snow. 
As  if  to  lift  him  from  below  ! 
Like  her  to  whom,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  bridegroom,  with  his  locks  of  light,^ 
Came,  in  the  flush  of  love  and  pride, 
And  scal'd  the  terrace  of  his  bride ; — 
When,  as  she  saw  him  rashly  spring,  190 
And  midway  up  in  danger  cling. 
She  flung  him  down  her  long  black  hair, 
Exclaiming,    breathless,    *  There,    love, 

there !  * 
And  scarce  did  manlier  nerve  uphold 

The  hero  Zal  in  that  fond  hour, 

1  This  nionniain  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible.  Strny  sa>[s,  'I  can  well  assure 
the  reader  that  their  opinion  is  not  tine,  who 
suppose  this  mount  to  be  inaccessible.*  He 
adds,  that '  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is 
cloudy,  misty,  and  dark,  the  middlemost  part 
veiy  cold,  and  like  clouds  of  snow,  but  the 
upper  regions  perfectly  calm.'— It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  the  Ark  was  supposed  to  have 
rested  after  tho  Deluge,  and  part  of  it,  they 
say,  exists  there  still,  which  Struy  thus  gravely 
accounts  for:  *Whereas  none  can  i-emember 
that  tho  air  on  the  top  of  the  hill  did  ever 
change  or  was  subject  either  to  wind  or  rain, 
which  is  presumed  to  be  the  reason  tliat  the 
Ark  has  endured  so  long  witltout  being  rotten.' 


Than  wings  the  youth  who,  fleet  and  bold. 
Now  climbs  the  rooks  to  Hixda's  bower 

See — light  as  up  their  granite  steeps 
The  rock-goats  of  Ababta  clamber,' 

Fearless  from  orag  to  crag  he  leape,    soo 
And  now  is  in  the  maiden's  ohamber. 

Sheloves — butknowsnotwhomsheloves. 

Nor  what  his  race,  nor  wbenoe  he 
came ; — 
Like  one  who  meets,  in  Indian  groves, 

Some  beauteous  bird  without  a  name, 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breeie, 
From  isles  in  the'  undiscover'd  seas. 
To  show  his  plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondr'ing  eyes,  and  wing  away  ! 
Will  he  thus  fly — her  namelras  lover  ? 

Alla  forbid  !  'twas  by  a  moon  211 
As  fair  as  this,  while  singing  over 

Some  ditty  to  her  soft  Kanoon,* 
Alone,  at  this  same  witching  hour. 

She  first  beheld  his  radiant  eyes 
Gleam  through  the  lattice  of  the  bow'r, 

Where  nightly  now  they  mix  their 
sighs ; 
And  thought  some  spirit  of  the  air 
(For  what  could  waft  a  mortal  there  ?) 
Was  pausing  on  his  moonlight  way    220 
To  listen  to  her  lonely  lay  ! 
This  fancy  ne'er  hath  left  her  mind  : 

And — though,   when  terror's   swoon 
had  past, 
She  saw  a  youth,  of  mortal  kind. 

Before  her  in  obeisance  oast, — 
Yet  often  since,  when  he  hath  spoken 
Strange,  awful  words, — and  gleams  have 

broken 
From  his  dark  eyes,  too  bright  to  bear. 

Oh  !  she  hath  fear'd  her  soul  was  giv'n 
To  some  unhallow'd  child  of  air,  230 
Some  erring  Spirit  cast  from  heav'n, 

—See  Carreri's  Ti-avels^  where  the  doctor  biu^ 
at  this  whole  account  of  Mount  Aramt. 

3  In  ono  of  the  books  of  the  Sltflh  Ntmeli, 
when  Zal  (a  celebrated  hero  of  Persia,  remark' 
able  for  his  white  hair)  comes  to  the  tem«e 
of  his  mistress  Rodahver  at  night,  she  lets 
down  her  long  tresses  to  assist  him  in  liifl 
ascent; — he,  however,  manages  it  in  a  Imb 
romantic  way  by  fixing  his  crook  in  a  project- 
ing beam. — See  Champion's  Ferdosi. 

*  *0n  tho  lof^y  hills  of  Arabia  Petmea  tn 
rock -goats.  — Niebuhr. 

*  'Canun,  espfece  de  psalt^rion,  avcc  des 
cordcs  de  boyaux  ;  les  dames  en  touchent  dans 
le  s'irail,  avec  des  d^ailles  armies  de  poiates 
de  cooc.'—Toderini, translated  by  De  Coumand. 
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Like  those  angelic  youths  of  old* 
Who  burn'd  for  maids  of  mortal  mould, 
Bewilder'd  left  the  glorious  skies. 
And  lost  their  heav*n  for  woman's  eyes. 
Fond  girl !  nor  fiend  nor  angel  he 
Who  woos  thy  young  simplicity ; 
But  one  of  earth's  impassion*d  sons. 

As  warm  in  love,  as  fierce  in  ire, 
As  the  best  heart  whose  current  runs  240 

Full  of  the  Day  God's  living  fire. 

Butquenoh*d  to-night  that  ardour  seems, 
And  pale  his  cheek,  and  sunk  his 
brow ; — 
Never  before,  but  in  her  dreams, 

Had  she  beheld  him  pale  as  now  : 
And  those  were  dreams  of  troubled  sleep. 
From  which  'twas  joy   to    wake  and 

weep; 
Visions,  that  will  not  be  forgot. 

But  sadden  every  waking  scene, 
Like  warning  ghosts,  that  leave  the  spot 
All  wither'd  where  they  once  have 
been.  251 

'  How  sweetly,'  said  the  trembling  maid. 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid, 
80  long  had  they  in  silence  stood. 
Looking  upon  that  tranquil  flood — 
'  How  sweetly  does  the  moon-beam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle  ! 
Oft,  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I've  wish'd  that  little  isle  hi^  wings. 
And  we,  within  its  fairy  bow'rs,        260 

Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown. 
Where   not  a  pulse  should    beat    but 
ours. 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone  ! 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold, — 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us,  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely. 
Would  this  be  world  enough  for  thee  ? ' — 
Playful  she  tum'd,  that  he  might  see 

Tlie  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on  ; 
But  when  she  mark'd  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was 
gone; 
And,  bursting  into  heart-felt  tears,  273 
*  Yes,  yes,'  she  cried,  *  my  hourly  fears. 
My  direams  have  boded  all  too  right — 
We  part — for  ever  part — to-night  J 
I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  last — 
*Twaa  bright,  'twas  heav'nly,  but  'tis 
past! 


Oh !  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ;    280 
I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flow'r, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
Now  too — the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  idl  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, — 

Oh  misery  !  must  I  lose  that  too  ?  290 
Yet  go— on  peril's  brink  we  meet ; — 

Thosef  rightful  rooks — that  troaoh'  roua 
sea — 
No,  never  come  again — though  sweet, 

Though  heav'n,  it  may  be  death  to 
thee. 
Farewell — and  blessinss  on  thy  way, 

Where'erthougoest,l>eloved  stranger! 
Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray, 
And  think  thee  safe,  though  far  away. 

Than   have  thee  near  me,   and   in 
danger ! ' 

*  Danger! — oh, tempt  me  not  to  boast — ' 
The     youth     exclaim' d—  *  thou     little 

know'st  301 

What  ho  can  bravo,  who,  born  and  nurst 
Tn  Danger's  paths,  has  dar'd  her  worflt ; 
Upon  whose  ear  tho  signal- word 
Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking  ; 
Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  tlie  sword 

Hisfevor'd  hand  must  grasp  in  waking. 
Danger ! — ' 

*  Say  on — thou  fear'st  not  then, 
And  we  may  meet — oft  meet  again  ?' 

*  Oh  !  look  not  so — beneath  the  skies  310 
I  now  fear  nothing  but  those  eyes. 

If  aught  on  earth  could  charm  or  force 
My  spirit  from  its  destin'd  course, — 
If  aught  could  make  this  eoul  forget 
The  bond  to  which  its  seal  is  set, 
'Twoukl  be  thoseeyes ; — thoy,  only  they, 
Could  melt  that  sacred  seal  away  1 
But  no — ^'tis  fix'd — my  awful  doom 
Is  fix'd^Km  this  side  of  the  tomb 
We   meet   no   more ; — why,   why   did 
Heav'n  320 

Mingle  two  souls  that  earth  him  riv'n, 
Has  rent  asunder  wide  as  ours  ? 
Oh,  Arab  maid,  as  soon  the  Powers 
Of  Light  and  Darkness  may  combine, 
I  As  I  be  link'd  with  thee  or  thine ! 
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Thy  Father ' 

'  Holy  Alla  save 

His  grey  head  from  that  lightning 
glance ! 
Thou  know'st  him  not — he  loves  the 
brave ; 

Nor  lives  there  under  heaven's  expanse 
One  who  would  prize,  would  worship  thee 
And  thy  bold  spirit,  more  than  he.  331 
Oft  when,  in  childhood,  I  have  play'd 

With  the  bright  falchion  by  his  side, 
I've  heard  him  swear  his  lisping  maid 

In  time  should  be  a  warrior's  bride. 
And  still,  whene'er  at  Haram  hours, 
I  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flow'rs. 
He  tells  me,  when  in  playful  mood, 

A  hero  shall  my  bridegroom  be. 
Since  maids  are  best  in  battle  woo'd,  340 

And  won  with  shouts  of  victory  1 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me — thou  alone 
Art  form'd  to  make  both  hearts  thy  own. 
Go — ^join  his  sacred  ranks — thou  know'st 

The'    unholy   strife    these    Persians 
wage : — 
Good  Heav'n,  that  frown ! — even  now 
thou  glow'st 

With  more  than  mortal  warrior's  rage. 
Haste  to  the  camp  by  morning's  light. 
And,  when  that  sword  is  rais'd  in  fight. 
Oh  still  remember.  Love  and  I  350 

Beneath  its  shadow  trembling  lie  ! 
One  vict'ry  o'er  those  Slaves  of  Fire, 
Those  impious  Ghebers,  whom  my  sire 
Abhors ' 

*  Hold,  hold — thy  words  are  death — ' 

The  stranger  cried,  as  wild  he  flung 
His  mantle  back,  and  show'd  beneath 

The   Gheber   belt   that   round    him 
clung. —  ^ 

'  •  They  (the  Ghebers)  lay  so  much  stress  on 
their  cuslice  or  giixlle,  as  not  to  daro  to  be  an 
instant  without  It.*— Grose's  Voffftye.  'Lojoune 
liomnio  nia ji'abord  la  chose ;  mais,  ayant  6t»' 
d('pouill^  de  sa  robe,  et  la  lai^e  ceinturc  qu'il 
portolt  commo  Glifebre,*  &c.  &c.— D'Herbelot. 
art.  'Agduani.'  'Pour  so  distinguer  dos  Ido- 
lAtres  dc  Tlndo,  Ics  Gu6bres  se  ceigncnt  tous 
d'un  cordon  de  laine,  ou  de  poll  de  chameau.' 
— Encycloprdie  Fran^i'se. 

D'Herhelot  says  this  bolt  was  generally  of 
leather. 

'  '  They  suppose  the  Thi-onc  of  the  Almighty 
is  seated  in  the  sun,  and  hence  their  worship 
of  that  luminary.'— Hanway.  *  As  to  Are,  the 
Ghebera  place  the  spring-liead  of  it  in  that 
gIo1)o  of  fire,  the  Sun,  by  thorn  tailed  Mythras, 
or  Mihir,  to  wliich  they  pay  the  highest  reve- 
rence, in  gratitude  for  the  manifold  benefits 


*  Here,  maiden,  look — weep — blush  toaee 

All  that  thy  sire  abhors  in  me  ! 

Yes — /  am  of  that  impious  race,       360 

Those  Slaves  of  File  who»  mom  and 
even. 
Hail  their  Creator's  dwelling-plaoe 

Among  the  living  lights  of  heaven :  * 
Yes — I  am  of  that  outcast  few» 
To  Iran  and  to  vengeance  true. 
Who  curse  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 
To  desolate  our  shrines  of  flame. 
And  swear,  before  God's  burning  eye, 
To  break  our  country's  chains,  or  die ! 
Thy  bigot  sire, — nay,  tremble  not, —  370 

He,  who  gave  birth  to  those  dear  eyes, 
With  me  is  sacred  as  the  spot 

From  which  our  fires  of  worship  rise ! 
But  know — ^'twas  he  I  sought  that  night, 

W*hen,from  my  watch- boat  on  the  sea, 
I  caught  this  turret's  glimm'ring  light. 

And  up  the  rude  rocks  desp'rately 
Rush'd  to  my  prey — thou  know'st  the 

rest — 
I  climb'd  the  gory  vulture's  nest,     379 
And  found  a  trembling  dove  within ; — 
Thine,  thine  the  victory — thine  the  sin — 
If  Love  hath  made  one  thou^t  his  own. 
That    Vengeance    claims    Erst — last-^ 

alone ! 
Oh  !  had  we  never,  never  met. 
Or  could  this  heart  ev'n  now  forget 
How  link'd,  how  bless'd  we  might  have 

been, 
Had  fate  not  frown'd  so  dark  between ! 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid, 

In  neighbouring  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 

Through  the  same  fields  in  ohildhood 

play'd,  390 

At  the  same  kindling  altar  knelt,— 

flowing  from  its  ministerial  omnisGl^ice.  Bit 
tliey  are  so  far  from  confounding  the  sub* 
ordination  of  tho  Servant  with  the  majesty  of 
its  Creator,  that  they  not  only  attribute  no  sort 
of  sense  or  reasoning  to  tho  son  or  fire,  in  any 
of  its  operations,  but  consider  it  as  a  purdy 

Eassive  olind  instruinent,directedandgov«nMl 
y  the  immediate  impression  on  it  of  the  will  of 
Grod  ;  but  they  do  not  even  give  that  luminary, 
all-glorious  as  it  is,  more  than  the  second  rank 
amongst  his  works,  reserving  the  first  for  that 
stupendous  production  of  divine  power,  tiM 
mind  of  man.'^Grose.  Tho  false  chaiav 
brought  against  the  i*etigion  of  these  peoplel^ 
their  Mussulman  tyrants  is  but  one  pn>of  amMf 
many  of  the  ti'uth  of  tliis  writer^s  remark,  tlu» 
'calumny  is  often  added  to  oppi-easion,  if  bit 
for  the  sake  of  justifying  it.' 
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Then,  then,  while  ail  those  nameless  ties. 
In  which  the  charm  of  CSountry  lies. 
Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun. 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one  ; 
While  in  thy  lute's  awakening  sigh 
I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by. 
And  saw,  in  every  smile  of  thine. 
Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  ; — 
While  the  wrong* d  Spirit  of  our  Land 

liv'd,  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs 
through  thee, —  401 

God  !   who  could  then  this  sword  with- 
stand ? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  ! 
But  now — estrangM,  divorc'd  for  ever, 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove, — 

In  faith,  friends,  country,  sunder'd 
wide ; 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love, 

When  false  to  all  that's  dear  b^ide  ! 
Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe —     410 
Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now — but  no- 
Hate  never  look'd  so  lovely  yet  I 

No — sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 
The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

AU  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee. 
When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd. 

Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
Thou*  It    think  how   well   one  Gheber 
lov'd. 

And  for  his  sake  thou' It  weep  for  all ! 

But  look !  * 

With  sudden  start  he  tum'd  420 

And  pointed  to  the  distant  wave, 
Wherelights,likechamelmeteors,bum'd 

Bluely,  as  o'er  some  seaman*s  grave  : 


And  fiery  darts,  at  intervals,^ 

Flew  up  all  sparkling  from  the  main. 
As  if  each  star  that  nightly  f  alb, 

Were  shooting  back  to  heav'n  again. 

*  My  signal  lights  ! — ^I  must  away — 
Both,  both  are  ruin'd,  if  I  stay. 
Farewell — sweet  life  !    thou  cling' st  in 
vain —  430 

Now,  Vengeance,  I  am  thine  again  t  * 
Fiercely  he  broke  away,  nor  stopp'd. 
Nor  look'd — but  from  the  lattice  dropp'd 
Down  mid  the  pointed  crags  beneath. 
As  if  he  fled  from  love  to  death. 
Whilepaleand  mute  young Hinda  stood. 
Nor  mov'd,  till  in  the  silent  flood 
A  momentary  plunge  below 
Startled  her  from  her  trance  of  woe  ; — 
Shrieking  she  to  the  lattice  flew,     440 

*  I  come — I  come~if  in  that  tide 
Thou  sleep' st  to-night,  I'll  sleep  there 
too. 

In  death's  cold  wedlock,  by  thy  side. 
Oh  !  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed 

Than  the  chill   wave  my  love  lies 
under : — 
Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead. 

Far  sweeter,  than  to  live  asunder  ! ' 
But  no — ^their  hour  is  not  yet  come — 

Again  she  sees  bis  pinnace  fly. 
Wafting  him  fleetly  to  his  home,       450 

Where'er  that  ill-starr'd  home  may 
lie; 
And  calm  and  smooth  it  seem'd  to  win 

Its  moonlight  way  before  the  wind. 
As  if  it  bore  all  peace  within. 

Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind  ! 


Thb  Princess,  whose  heart  was  sad  enough  already,  could  have  wish'd  that 
Feramorz  had  chosen  a  less  melancholy  story ;  as  it  is  only  to  the  happy  that 
tears  are  a  luxury.  Her  Ladies,  however,  were  by  no  means  sorry  that  love  was 
once  more  the  Poet's  theme  ;  for,  whenever  he  spoke  of  love,  they  said,  his  voice 
was  as  sweet  as  if  he  had  chewed  the  leaves  of  that  enchanted  tree,  which  grows 
over  the  tomb  of  the  musician,  Tan-Sein.* 

Their  road  all  the  morning  had  lain  through  a  very  dreary  country  ; — through 
valleys,  covered  with  a  low  bushy  jungle,  where,  in  more  than  one  place,  the 


*  'The  Ifamelnkes  that  were  in  the  other 
boat,  when  it  was  dark  used  to  s)K>ot  up  a  sort 
of  fiery  arrows  into  the  air  which  in  some 
measore resembled  lightning  or  fallingstara*— 
Baumearten. 

*  *  Within  the  enclosure  which  surrounds 
this  monumoit  (at  Gualior)  is  a  small  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  Tan-Sein,  a  musician  of  incom- 


parable skill,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of 
Akbar.  The  tomb  is  overshadowed  by  a  tree, 
concerning  which  a  superstitious  notion  pre- 
vails, that  the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give 
an  extraordinaiy  melody  to  the  voice.'— iVinr- 
rntive  of  a  Journey  from  Agra  to  OM««m,  by 
W.  Hunter,  Esq. 
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awful  signal  of  the  bamboo  staff,^  with  the  white  flag  at  its  top,  reminded  the 
traveller  that,  in  that  very  spot,  the  tiger  had  made  some  human  creature  his 
victim.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  they  arrived  at  sunset  in 
a  safe  and  lovely  glen,  and  encamped  under  one  of  those  holy  trees,  whose  smooth 
columns  and  spreading  roofs  seem  to  destine  them  for  natural  temples  of  religion. 
Beneath  this  spacious  shade,  some  pious  hands  had  erected  a  row  of  pillars  orna- 
mented with  the  most  beautiful  porcelain,'  which  now  supplied  the  use  of  mirrors 
to  the  young  maidens,  as  they  adjusted  their  hair  in  descending  from  the  palan- 
keens. Here,  while,  as  usual,  the  Princess  sat  listening  anxiously,  with  Fad- 
LADEEN  in  one  of  his  loftiest  moods  of  criticism  by  her  side,  the  young  Pbet, 
leaning  against  a  branch  of  the  tree,  thus  continued  his  story : — 


The  morn  hath  risen  clear  and  calm, 

And  o'er  the  Green  Sea  *  palely  shines, 
Revealing  Bahrein's  *  groves  of  palm, 

And  lighting  Kishma's  *  amber  vines. 
Fresh  smell  the  shores  of  Araby, 
While  breezes  from  the  Indian  Sea 
Blow  round  Selama's'  sainted  cape. 

And  curl  the  shining  flood  beneath, — 
Whose   waves  are  rich   with  many  a 
grape, 

And  cocoa-nut  and  flow'ry  wreath,  lo 
Which  pious  seamen,  as  they  pass'd, 
Had  tow'rd  that  holy  headland  cast — 
Oblations  to  the  Genii  there 
For  gentle  skies  and  breezes  fair  ! 
The  nightingale  now  bends  her  flight  * 
From  the  high  trees,  where  all  the  night 

Slic  sung  so  sweet,  with  none  to  listen ; 
And  hides  her  from  the  morning  star 

Where  thicketsof  pomegranate  glisten 
In  the  clear  dawn, — bespangled  o'er  20 

With  dew,  whose  night-drops  would 
not  stain 
The  best  and  brightest  scimitar  ^ 

1  *  It  is  usual  to  place  a  small  white  tri- 
angular flag,  fixed  to  a  bamboo  staff  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  at  the  place  where  a  tiger  has 
destroyed  a  man.  It  is  common  for  the  pas- 
sengers also  to  throw  eacli  a  stone  or  bri(^ 
near  tlie  spot,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time  a  pile  equal  to  a  good  waggon-load  is 
collectea.  The  sight  of  these  flags  and  piles 
of  stones  im^iarts  a  certain  melancholy,  not 
perliaps  altogether  void  of  apprehension.* — 
Oriental  Field  Sports,  vol.  ii. 

«  •  The  Fiats  Indica  is  called  the  Paged  Tree 
and  Tree  of  Councils  ;  the  first,  from  the  idols 
placed  under  its  shade ;  the  second,  because 
meetings  were  held  under  its  cool  branches. 
In  some  places  it  is  believed  to  be  the  haunt  of 
spectres,  as  the  ancient  spreading  oaks  of 
Wales  have  been  of  fairies:  in  others  are 
erected  beneath  the  shade  nillara  of  stone,  or 
itosts,  elegantl]^  carved,  ana  ornamented  with 
the  most  heautiful  porcelain  to  supply  the  use 
of  mirrors. *^Pcnnant. 


That  ever  youthful  Sultan  wore 
On  the  first  morning  of  his  reign. 

And  see — the  Sun  himself  ! — on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  Light !  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sub- 
lime. 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  flre !       30 

Where  are  the  days,  thou  wondrous 
sphere, 
When  Iran,  like  a  sun-flow' r,  tum'd 
To  meet  that  eye  where'er  it  burn'd  ? — 

When,  from  the  banks  of  Bendembeb 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcand, 
Thy  temples  flam'd  o'er  all  the  land  ? 
Where   are  they  ?  ask  the  shades  of 
them 

Who  on  Cadessia's  *  bloody  plains, 
Saw  fierce  invaders  pluck  the  gem 
From  Iran's  broken  diadem,  40 

And  bind  herancient  faith  in  ohaine:— 
Ask  the  poor  exile,  cast  alone 
On  foreign  siiores,  unlov'd,  unknown, 


'  Tlie  Persian  Gulf.— *  To  divo  for  pcarteii 
the  Green  Sea,  or  Persian  Gulf.* — Sirw.  Jooaa. 

*  Islands  in  the  Gulf. 

>  Or  Selemeh,  the  genuine  name  of  the  head* 
land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  eommoiily 
called  Ca)ie  Musseldom.  *Tlio  Indians,  whoi 
they  pass  the  promontorv,  throw  cocofmoti; 
fruits,  or  flowers  into  the  uea,  to  Beeure  • 
propitious  voyage.'— Morier. 

*  'The  nightingale  sings  from  the  poBe* 
granate-groves  in  the  day-time,  and  fromtbe 
loftiest  trees  at  night.'— Russel's  Ateppo. 

">  In  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Shiiaz, 
Francklm  says,  'The  dew  is  of  such  a  pore 
nature,  that  if  the  brightest  8cimit4ir  sfaooM 
1)0  exposed  to  it  a,\}  nigjit,  it  would  not  nttkf* 
the  least  rust.* 

*  Tlie  place  where  the  Persians  were  flBtlly 
defeated  by  the  Arabs,  and  thoir  anei^ 
monarchy  aesti'oved. 
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Beyond  the  Caspian's  Iron  Gates,^ 

Or  on  the  snowy  Mossian  mountains, 
Far  from  his  beauteous  land  of  dates. 

Her  jasmine  bow'rs  and  sunny  foun- 
tains : 
Yet  happier  so  than  if  he  trod 
His  own  bek>v*d,  but  blighted,  sod. 
Beneath  a  despot  stranger's  nod  ! —  50 
Oh,  he  would  rather  houseless  roam 

Where  Freedom  and  his  God  may  lead. 
Than  be  the  sleekest  slave  at  home 

Thatcrouches  totheconqu'ror'screed! 

Is  Iran's  pride  then  gone  for  ever, 
Quench'd  with  the  flame  in  Mithra's 
caves  ? — 

No — she  has  sons,  that  never — never — 
Will  stoop  to  be  the  Moslem's  slaves. 
While  heav'n  has  light  or  earth  has 
graves ; — 

Spirits  of  fire,  that  brood  not  long,     60 

But  flash  resentment  back  for  wrong ; 

And  hearts  where,  slow  but  deep,  the 

RtUUSS 

Of  vengeance  ripen  into  deeds. 
Till,  in  some  treach'rous  hour  of  calm. 
They  burst,  like  Zeilan's  giant  palm,* 
Whose  buds  fly  open  with  a  sound 
That  shakes  the  pigmy  forests  round  ! 

Yes,  Emir  I   he,  who  scal'd  that  tow'r, 
And,  had  he  reach'd  thy  slumb'ring 
breast. 
Had  taught  thee,  in  a  Gheber's  pow'r  70 
How  safe  ev'n  tyrant  heads  may  rest — 
Is  one  of  many,  brave  as  he. 
Who  loathe  thy  haughty  race  and  thee ; 
Who,  though  they  know  the  strife  is  vain. 
Who,  though  they  know  the  riven  chain 
Snaps  but  to  enter  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  rends  its  links  apart. 
Yet  dare  the  issue, — blest  to  be 
£v'n  for  one  bleeding  moment  free, 
And  die  in  pangs  of  liberty  !  80 

Thou    know'st    them    well — ^'tis    some 
moons  since 
Thy  turban'd  troops  and  blood-red 
flags. 
Thou  satrap  of  a  bigot  Prince, 

I  Derbend.— *  Les  Tures  appelent  cette  ville 
Demir  Capi,  Porte  de  Fer ;  ce  sont  lev  Ca»pisB 
Portas  des  anciens.*— D*Herbelot. 

*  The  Talpot  or  Talipot  tree.  '  TLis  beautiful 
palm-tree,  which  grows  in  the  heart  uf  the 
forests,  may  be  classed  among  the  loftiest  trees. 
and  becomes  still  higher  when  on  the  point  of 


Have  swarm'd  among  these  Green  Sea 

crags; 
Yet  here,  ev'n  here,  a  sacred  band 
Ay,  in  the  portal  of  that  land 
Thou,  Arab,  dar'st  to  call  thy  own, 
Theirspearsacross  thy  path  have  thrown ; 
Here— ere  the  winds  half  wing'd  thoo 

o'er — 
Rebellion  brav'd  thee  from  the  shore.  90 

Rebellion  !  foul,  dishonouring  word. 

Whose   wrongful   blight  so   oft   has 
stain' d 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain'd. 
How  many  a  spirit,  born  to  bless, 

Hath  sunk   beneath   that   with' ring 
name. 
Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame  ! 
As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth,  if  chill'd  at  first, 
If  check'd  in  soaring  from  the  plain,  10 1 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again  ; — 
But,  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head. 
Become  enthron'd  in  upper  air. 
And  turn  to  sun- bright  glories  there  ! 

And  who  is  he,  that  wields  the  might 

Of  Freedom  on  the  Green  Sea  brink, 
Before  whose  sabre's  dazzling  light  * 

The  eyes  of  Yemen's  warriors  wink  ? 
Who  comes,  embower'd  in  the  spears 
Of  Kerman's  hardy  mountaineers  ? — 
Those  mountaineers  that  truest,  last, 

Cling  to  their  country's  ancient  rites, 
As  if  that  God,  whose  eyelids  cast    1 1 5 

Their  closing  gleam  on  Iran's  heights, 
Among  her  snowv  mountains  threw 
The  last  light  of  his  worship  too  ! 

'Tis  Hafed — name  of  fear,  whose  sound 
Chills  like  the  mutt' ring  of  a  charm ! — 

Shout  but  that  awful  name  around,  1 2 1 
And  palsy  shakes  the  manliest  arm, 

'Tis  Hafed,  most  accurs'd  and  dire 

(So  rank'd  by  Moslem  hate  and  ire) 

Of  all  the  rel^l  Sons  of  Fire  ; 

bursting  forth  from  its  leafy  summit.  Tli« 
sheath  which  then  envelopes  tlio  firmer  is  very 
large,  and,  when  it  bursts,  makes  an  explosion 
like  the  report  of  a  cannon.'— TliunWr^' 

>  *  When  the  bright  cimitars  make  the  eyes 
of  our  heroes  wink.*-  J7ie  MouUuluU,  I'oem  of 
Amru. 
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Of  whose  malign,  tremendous  power 
The  Arabs,  at  their  mid-watoh  hour. 
Such  tales  of  fearful  wonder  tell. 
That  each  affrighted  sentinel 
Pulls  down  his  cowl  upon  his  eyes,     130 
Lest  Hafed  in  the  midst  should  rise  ! 
A  man,  they  say,  of  monstrous  birth, 
A  mingled  race  of  flame  and  earth. 
Sprung  from  those  old,  enchanted  kings,* 

Who  in  their  fairy  helms,  of  yore, 
A  feather  from  the  mystic  wings 

Of  the  Simoorgh  resistless  wore ; 
And  gifted  by  the  Fiends  of  Fire,      138 
Who  groan'd  to  see  their  shrines  expire. 
With  charms  that,  all  in  vain  withstood, 
W^ould  drown  the  Koran*s  light  in  blood! 

Such  were  the  tales,  that  won  belief. 

And  such  the  colouring  Fancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief, — 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  brave. 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd. 

For  happy  homes  and  altars  free. 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword. 

His  only  spell- word.  Liberty  ! 
One  of  that  ancient  hero  line,  150 

Along  whose  glorious  current  shine 
Names,  that  have  sanctified  their  blood ; 
As  Lebanon*s  small  mountain-flood 
Is  render'd  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banks. ^ 
'Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny  ; 
'Twas  not  for  him,  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed  160 

With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead. 
Though    fram'd    for    Iran's    happiest 

years. 
Was  bom  among  her  chains  and  tears ! — 

'  Tahmuras,  and  other  ancient  Kings  of 
Persia ;  whose  adventures  in  Fairy-land  among 
the  Peris  and  Dives  may  be  found  in  Kichard- 
son's  curious  Dissertation.  The  griffin  Si- 
moorgh, iLcy  say,  took  some  featkeiti  from  her 
breast  for  Tahmuras,  with  which  lie  adorned 
liis  hchuet,  and  ti^ansmitted  them  afterwards 
to  his  descendants. 

2  This  rivulet,  says  Dandini,  is  called  the 
Holy  River  from  the  'cedar-saints'  among 
which  it  rises. 

In  tlie  Leitres  EdiJUivUeSy  there  is  a  different 
cause  assigned  for  its  name  of  Holy.  *  In  these 
are  deep  caverns,  which  formerly  served  astjo 
many  cells  for  a  great  number  of  recluses,  who 
had  chosen  these  retreats  as  the  only  witnesses 
upon  earth  of  the  severity  of  their  penance. 
The  tears  of  these  pious  penitents  g:vve  the 


'Twas  not  for  him  to  Bwell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bow*d 
Before  the  Moslem,  as  he  pass' a* 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poison-blast — 
No — far  he  fled — indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame ; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed    170 

Fell  on  his  soul  like  drops  of  flame ; 
And,  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

01  a  first  smile,  so  weloom'd  he 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  I 

But  vain  was  valour — vain  the  flow'r 
Of  Ejeebmak,  in  that  deathlul  hour. 
Against  Al  Hassan's  whelming  pow'r,— 
In  vain  they  met  him,  helm  to  helm. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  that  realm       180 
He  oame  in  bigot  pomp  to  sway. 
And    with    their   corpses    blook'd   his 

way— 
In  vain — for  every  lanoe  they  rais'd. 
Thousands  around  theoonqueror  blas'd; 
For  every  arm  that  lin'd  their  shore. 
Myriads  of  slaves  were  wafted  o'er,— 
A  bloody,  bold,  and  countless  orowd. 
Before   whose    swarm    as    fast    they 

bow'd 
As  dates  beneath  the  locust  cloud. 

There  stood — hut  one  short  league  away 
From  old  Habmozia's  sultry  hay — 191 
A  rocky  mountain,  o'er  the  Sea 
Of  Oman  beetling  awfully ;  » 
A  last  and  solitary  link 

Of  those  stupendous  chains  that  reaeh 
From  the  broad  Caspian's  reedy  brink 

Down    winding    to   the    Green   Sea 
beach. 
Around  its  base  the  bare  rocks  stood. 
Like  naked  giants,  in  the  flood, 

river  of  which  we  have  just  treated  iho  naoie 
of  the  Holy  River.'  — See  OMtcaubriand^ 
Beauties  of  Chnstiatuty. 

3  This  mountaiu  is  my  own  creatioii,  as  the 
'stupendous  chain,'  of  which  I  suppose  it> 
link,  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  tne  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  *Tlils  long  and  lofty  m& 
of  mountains  foimerly  divided  Meda  fron 
Assyria,  and  now  forms  the  boundaxy  of  ^ 
Persian  and  Turkish  empires.  It  runs  panllel 
with  the  river  Tigris  and  Persian  6ul4  awi 
almost  disappearing  in  the  vicinity  of  Goate- 
roon  (Hamiozia)  seems  once  more  to  rise  intho 
southern  districts  of  Kenuan,  and  following  0 
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As  if  to  guard  the  GuH  across ;       300 
While,  OQ  its  peak,  that  brav'd  the  sky, 
A  rain'd  Temple  tower'd,  so  high 
That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross  *■ 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing. 
And  from  her  cloud-rock'd  slumbering 
Started — to  find  man's  dwelling  there 
In  her  own  silent  fields  of  air  ! 
Beneath,  terrific  caverns  gave 
Dark  welcome  to  each  stormy  wave 
That  dash'd,   like  midnight  revellers, 

in; —  210 

And  such  the  strange,  mysterious  din 
At   times    throughout    those    caverns 

roird,— 
And  such  the  fearful  wonders  told 
Of  restless  sprites  imprison' d  there. 
That   bold   were  Moslem,   who   would 

dare. 
At  twilight  hour,  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Gheber's  lonely  cliff.* 

On  the  land  side,  those  tow'rs  sublime. 
That  seem'd  above  the  grasp  of  Time, 
Were  sever*  d  from  the  hauntsof  men  220 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen. 
So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gloom. 

No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between  : 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  G holes  might 

come 
With  their  foul  banquets  from  the  tottib. 

And  in  its  caverns  feed  unseen. 
Like  distant  thunder,  from  below. 

The  sound  of  many  torrents  came. 
Too  deep  for  eye  or  ear  to  know 
If  'twere  the  sea's  imprlson'd  flow,   230 
Or  floods  of  ever-restless  flame. 
For,  each  ravine,  each  rocky  spire 
Of  that  vast  mountain  stood  on  fire ;  * 
And,  though  for  ever  past  the  days 
When  God  was  worshipp'd  in  the  blaze 
That  from  its  lofty  altar  shone, — 

'  Tliesebirdsslccpintlieah*.  Tlicy  are  most 
common  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  'There  is  an  extraoi'diuai'v  hill  in  this 
neighbourhood  called  Koli^  Gubr,  or  the 
Gucbre's  mountain.  It  rises  in  the  foi-m  of 
a  lofty  cupola,  and  on  the  summit  of  it,  they 
say,  are  the  remains  of  an  Atush  Kudu  or  Fii-e 
Temple.  It  is  superstitious!^  held  to  be  the 
residenco  of  Deeves  or  Sprites,  and  many 
marvellous  stoiies  are  recounted  of  the  injury 
and  witchcraft  suffered  by  those  who  essayed 
in  former  days  to  ascend  or  explore  it.*— 
PottJnger*s  BiloodnsUm. 

*  The  Ghebera  genci-alJy  built  their  temples 
over  subtcn-ancous  fii-cs. 


Though  fled  the  priests,  the  vot'ries  gone. 
Still  did  the  mighty  flame  burn  on,* 
Through  chance  and  change,  through 

good  and  ill. 
Like  its  own  God's  eternal  will,         240 
Deep,  constant,  bright,  unquenchable  ! 

Thither  the  vanquished  Hafed  led 
His  little  army's  last  remains ; — 

*  Welcome,  terrific  glen  ! '  ho  said, 

'  Thy  gloom,that  Eblis'  self  might  dread, 
IsHeav'ntohimwhofliesfromchains  ' 
O'er  a  dark,  narrow  bridge- way,  known 
To  him  and  to  his  Chiefs  alone. 
They  cross' d  the  chasm  and  gain'd  the 
tow'rs, —  249 

*  This  home,'  he  cried, '  at  least  is  ours  ; 
Here  we  may  bleed,  unmock'd  by  hymns 

Of  Moslem  triumph  o'er  our  head  ; 
Here  we  may  fall,  nor  leave  our  limbs 

To  quiver  to  the  Moslem's  tread. 
Stretch' d  on  this  rock,  while  vultures' 

beaks 
Are  whetted  on  our  yet  warm  cheeks. 
Here — happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
Gloatson  our  torments — we  may  die  ! ' — 

'Twas  night  when  to  those  towers  they 

came. 
And  gloomily  the  fitful  flame,  260 

That  from  tne  ruin'd  altar  broke. 
Glared  on  his  features,  as  he  spoke  : — 
*'Tis  o'er — what  men  could  do,  we've 

done — 
If  Iran  vnll  look  tamely  on. 
And  see  her  priests,  her  warriors  driv'n 

Before  a  sensual  bigot's  nod, 
A  wretch  who  shrines  nis  lust  in  heav'n. 

And  makes  a  pander  of  his  God  ;  268 
If  her  proud  sons,  her  high-bom  souls, 

Men,  in  whose  veins — oh  last  disgrace! 
The  blood  of  Zal  and  Rustam  *  rolls, — 

If  they  mil  court  this  upstart  race, 

<  *  At  the  city  of  Yczd,  in  Persia,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Darfib 
Ahadut,  or  Seat  of  Bcligion.  the  Gucbres  are 
peiiuitted  to  have  an  Atush  Kudu  or  Fiio 
Temple  (which,  they  asscii,  has  had  the  sacred 
fire  m  it  since  the  davs  of  Zoix>aster)  in  their 
own  compartment  of  tlie  city ;  but  for  this 
indulgence  they  ai*o  indebted  to  the  avarice, 
not  tlie  tolei-ance  of  the  Peraian  government, 
which  taxes  them  at  twentv-ftvc  rupees  each 
man.^— Pottinger*s  Bdoochidan, 

°  Ancient  heroes  of  Persia.  'Among  tlK> 
Guebres  there  are  some,  who  boast  their 
descent  from  Biuitam.*^Stephen's  Fnaio.^ 
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And  turn  from  Mithra's  ancient  ray. 
To  kneel  at  shrines  of  yesterday  ; 
If  they  will  crouch  to  Iran's  foes. 

Why,  let  them — till  the  land's  despair 
Cries   out    to    Heav^iiy    and    bondage 
grows 

Too  vile  for  ev'n  the  vile  to  bear  ! 
Till  shame  at  last,  long  hidden,  burns 
Their  inmost  core,  andf  conscience  turns 
Each  coward  tear  the  slave  lets  fall  28 1 
Back  on  his  heart  in  drops  of  gall. 
But  here,  at  least,  are  arms  unchainM, 
And  souls  that  thraldomnever  stain' d; — 

This  spot,  at  least,  no  foot  of  slave 
Or  satrap  ever  yet  profaned  ; 

And  though  but  tew — ^though  fast  the 
wave 
Of  life  is  ebbing  from  our  veins. 
Enough  for  vengeance  still  remains. 
As  panthers,  after  set  of  sun,  290 

Rush  from  the  roots  of  Lebaiton 
Across  the  dark-sea  robber's  way,* 
We'll  bound  upon  our  startled  prey  ; 
And  when  some  hearts  that  proudest 

swell 
Have  felt  our  falchion's  last  farewell ; 
When  Hope's  expiring  throb  is  o'er. 
And  ev'n  Despair  can  prompt  no  more, 
This  spot  shall  be  the  sacred  grave 
Of  the  last  few  who,  vainly  brave. 
Die  for  the  land  they  cannot  save  ! '  300 

His  Chiefs  stood  round — each  shining 

blade 
Upon  the  broken  altar  laid — 
And  though  so  wild  and  desolate 
Those  courts,  where  once  the  Mighty 

sate; 
Nor  longer  on  those  mould'ring  tow'rs 
Was  seen  the  feast  of  fruits  and  flow'rs. 
With  which  of  old  the  Magi  fed 
The  wand' ring  Spirits  of  their  dead  ;  * 

'  See  Russers  accuimt  of  the  panther's 
attacking  trnvellcrs  in  the  night  on  the  sea- 
shore about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

*  '  Among  other  ceremonies  the  Magi  used 
to  place  u-pon  the  tops  of  high  towers  various 
kinds  of  ric)i  viands,  upon  which  it  -was  sup- 
posed the  Peris  and  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
parted heroes  regaled  themselves.*— Richardson. 

s  In  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  Ghebers  round 
their  Fire,  as  described  by  Lord,  *  the  Daroo,' 
ho  says,  'giveth  tiiem  water  to  drink,  And  a 
pomegranate  leaf  to  chew  in  the  mouth,  to 
cleanse  them  from  inward  uncleanness.* 

*  *  Early  in  the  morning,  they  (the  Parsees 
or  Ghebers  at  Oulam)  go  in  crowds  to  pay 


Though  neither  priest  nor  rites  were 
there. 
Nor   charmed    leaf    of    pure    pome- 
granate;* 310 
Nor  hymn,  nor  censer's  fragrant  air. 
Nor    symbol    of    their     worsbipp'd 
planet ; * 
Yet  the  same  God  that  heard  their  sires 
Heard  them,  while  on  that  altar's  fires 
They  swore  *  the  latest,  holiest  deed 
Of  the  few  hearts,  still  left  to  bleed. 
Should  be,  in  Iran's  injur'd  name. 
To  die  upon  that  Mount  of  Flame — 
The  last  of  all  her  patriot  line. 
Before  her  last  untrampled  Shrine  !  320 

Brave,  suff'ring  souls  !  thoy  little  knew 
How  many  a  tear  their  injuries  drew 
From  one  meek  maid,  one  gentle  foe. 
Whom  love  first  touch' d  with  others' 

woe — 
Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide. 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir  !  thy  unhe^ing  child. 
Mid  all  this  havoc,  bloom' d  and  smil'd,— 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle  plaia      331 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  tow'rs,* 
Before  the  combat's  redd'ning  stain 

Hath  fall'n  upon  her  golden  flow'rs. 
Light-hearted  maid,  unaw'd,  unmov'd. 
While  Heav'n  but  spar'd  the  sire  she 

lov'd. 
Once  at  thy  evening  tales  of  blood 
Unlist'ning  and  aloof  she  stood — 
And  oft,  when  thou  hast  pac'd  along 

Thy  Haram  halls  withfurious  heat,  340 
Hast  thou  not  curs' d  her  cheerful  song* 

That  came  across  thee,  calm  and  sweet, 
Like  lutes  of  angels,  touch' d  so  near 
Hell's  confines,  that  the  damn*d  can 
hear ! 

their  devotions  to  the  Sun,  to  whom  upon  tH 
the  altars  there  are  spheres  consecrated,  made 
by  magic,  resembling  tlio  circles  of  the  san, 
and  when  the  sun  rises,  these  orbs  seem  to  be 
inflamed,  and  to  turn  round  with  a  speat  noist. 
They  have  every  one  a  censer  in  tbeir  handa, 
and  offer  incense  to  the  sun.* — Rabbi  Benjamin. 

^  *  Nul  d'entrc  eux  oseroit  se  paijurer,  qmad 
il  a  pris  ii  tf^moin  cet  t'l'^ment  terrible  et 
vengeur.' — Encyclop.  Fratifoise. 

*  'A  vivid  verdure  succeeds  the  autumiul 
rains,  and  the  ploughed  fields  are  coveiwi 
with  the  Persian  lily,  of  a  resplend^it  yeliov 
colour.*— Russers  Aleppo. 
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Far  other  {eelings  Love  hath  brought — 

Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness, 
She  DOW  has  but  the  one  dear  thought. 

And  thinks  that  o'er,  almost  to  mad- 
ness! 
Oft  doth  her  sinking  heart  recall 
His  words — *  for  my  sake  weep  for  all ; ' 
And  bitterly,  as  day  on  day  35 1 

Of  rebel  carnage  fast  succeeds. 
She  weeps  a  lover  snatch' d  away 

In  ev'ry  Gheber  wretch  that  bleeds. 
There's  not  a  sabre  meets  her  eye, 

But  with  his  life-blood  seems  to  swim  ; 
There's  not  an  arrow  wings  the  sky, 

But  fancy  turns  its  point  to  him. 
No  more  she  brings  with  footstep  light 
Al  Hassan's  falchion  for  the  fight ;  360 
And — had  he  look'd  with  clearer  sight, 
Had  not  the  mists,  that  ever  rise 
From  a  foul  spirit,  dimm'd  his  eyes — 
He  would  have  mark'd  her  shudd'ring 

frame, 
When  from  the  field  of  blood  he  came, 
The    fait' ring    speech — the    look    es- 

trang'd — 
Voice,  8tep,and  lif  e,and  beauty  chang'd— 
He  would  have  mark'd  all  this,  and  known 
Such  change  is  wrought  by  Love  alone  ! 

Ah !    not  the  Love,  that  should  have 
bless'd  370 

So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ; 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosp'rous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above, 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes, 

Inf  riendship'  s  smile  and  home'  soaress, 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness  ! 
No,  HiNDA,  no, — thy  fatal  flame 
Is  nurs'd  in  silence,  sorrow,  shame ; — 

A  passion,  without  hope  or  pleasure. 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep,  381 

It  lies  like  some  ill-gotten  treasure, — 
Some  idol,  without  shrine  or  name. 
O'er  which  its  pale-ey'd  vot'ries  keep 
Unholy  watch,  while  others  sleep. 

Seven  nights  have  darken' d  Oman's  sea, 
Since  mst,  beneath  the  moonlight  ray, 

She  saw  his  light  oar  rapidly 

Hurry  her  Gheber's  bark  away, — 

>  '  It  is  observed,  with  respect  to  the  Sea  of 
Herkend,  that  when  it  is  tossed  Ir^  tempestuous 
winds  it  sparkles  like  fire.*— 2Vaoe^«  of  Two 
Jlohammedans. 

o.  r.  5 


And  still  she  goes,  at  midnight  hour,  390 
To  weep  alone  in  that  high  bow'r. 
And  watch,  and  look  along  the  deep 
For  him  whose  smiles  first  made  her 

weep; — 
But  watching,  weeping,  all  was  vain. 
She  never  saw  his  nark  again. 
The  owlet's  solitary  cry. 
The  night-hawk,  flitting  darkly  by, 

And  oft  the  hateful  carrion  bird. 
Heavily  flapping  his  clogg'd  wing. 
Which  reek  d  with  that  day's  banquet- 
ing—  400 

Was  all  she  saw,  was  all  she  heard. 

'Tistheeighthmom — Al  Hassan's  brow 

Is  brighten' d  with  unusual  joy — 
What  mighty  mischief  glads  him  now, 

Who  never  smiles  but  to  destroy  ? 
The  sparkle  upon  Hibksnd's  Sea» 
When  toss'd  at  midnight  furiously,*^ 
Tells  not  of  wreck  and  ruin  nigh, 
More  surely  than  that  smiling  eye  ! 
*Up,    daughter,     up — the    Kern  a' s* 

breath  410 

Has  blown  a  blast  would  waken  death, 
And  yet  thou  sleep' st — up,  child,  and  see 
This  blessed  day  for  Heaven  and  me, 
A  day  more  rich  in  Pagan  blood 
Than  ever  flash' d  o'er  Oman's  flood. 
Before  another  dawn  shall  shine. 
His    head — heart — limbs — will    all    be 

mine ; 
This  very  night  his  blood  shall  steep 
These  hands  all  over  ere  I  sleep  ! '- — 

*  His  blood  ! '  she  faintly  scream' d — her 

mind  420 

Still  singling  one  from  all  mankind — 

*  Yes — spite  of  his  ravines  and  tow'rs, 
Hafed,  my  child,  this  night  is  ours. 
Thanks  to  all-conqu'ring  treachery. 

Without  whose  aid  the  links  accurst. 
That  bind  these  impious  slaves,  would  be 

Too  strong  for  Alla's  self  to  burst ! 
That  rebel  fiend,  whose  blade  has  spread 
My  path  with  piles  of  Moslem  dead. 
Whose  bafSing  spells  had  almost  driv'n 
Back  from  their  course  the  Swords  of 
Heav'n,  431 

*  A  kind  of  trumpet: — it  'was  that  used  by 

Tamerlane,  the  sound  of  which  is  described  a.s 

uncommonly  dreadful,  and  so  loud  as  to  l)e 

heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.'— 

I  Kichardson. 
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But  lone,  unheeded,  from  the  bay 
The  vessel  takes  its  mournful  way, 
Like  some  ill-destin'd  bark  that  steers 
In  silence  through  the  Gate  of  Tears.^ 

And  where  was  stern  Al  Hassan  then  ? 
Could  not  that  saintly  scourge  of  men 
From  bloodshed  and  devotion  spare 
One  minute  for  a  farewell  there  ?         40 
No — close  within,  in  changeful  fits 
Of  cursing  and  of  pray'r,  he  sits 
In  savage  loneliness  to  brood 
Upon  the  coming  night  of  blood, — 

With  that  keen,  second-scent  of  death. 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food 

In  the  still  warm  and  living  breath  !  * 
While  o'er  the  wave  his  weeping  daughter 
Is  wafted  from  these  scenes  of  slaughter, — 
As  a  young  bird  of  Babylon,^' —  50 
Let  loose  to  tell  of  vict'ry  won. 
Flies   home,    with   wing,  ah !   not  un- 

stain'd 
By  the  red  hands  that  held  her  chain' d. 

And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  ? 
The  flow'rs  she  nurs'd — the  well-known 

groves, 
Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves — 
Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
Come  bounding  with  their  silver  bells  ; 
Her  birds'  new  plumage  to  behold,      60 

And  the  gay,  gleaming  fishes  count. 
She  left,  all  filleted  with  gold, 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount ;  * 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see. 

And  once  again,  at  evening  hour. 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary  ** 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bow'r. — 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  ? 
No, — silent,  from  her  train  apart, —   70 
As  even  now  she  felt  at  heart 

>  '  The  Gate  of  Tears,  the  straits  or  passage 
into  the  Red  Sea,  commonly  called  Babel- 
maudel.  It  received  this  name  from  the  old 
Arabians,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  navi- 
gation, and  the  number  of  shipwrecks  by 
which  it  was  distinguished ;  which  induced 
them  to  consider  as  dead,  and  to  wear  mourn- 
ing for  all  who  had  tlie  boldness  to  hazard  tlie 
passage  through  it  into  the  Ethlopic  ocean.'— 
Kichardson. 

'  'I  have  been  told  that  whensoever  an 
animal  falls  down  dead,  one  or  more  vultures, 
unseen  before,  instantly  appeal'.' — ^Pennant. 

'  *  They  fasten  some  writing  to  the  wings  of 


The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom, — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave ; 
And  o'er  the  wide,  tempestuous  wave, 
Looks,  with  a  shudder,  to  those  tow'is, 
Where,  in  a  few  short  awful  hours. 
Blood,  blood,  in  streaming  tides  shall  nm. 
Foul  incense  for  to-morrow's  sun  ! 
*  Where  art   thou,   glorious   stranger ! 
thou,  80 

So  lov'd,  so  lost,  where  art  thou  now  ? 
Foe — Gheber — infidel — whate'  er 
The'  unhallow'd  name  thou'rt  doom'd 

to  bear. 
Still  glorious — still  to  this  fond  heart 
Dear  as  its  blood,  whate' er  -thou  art ! 
Yes — Alla,  dreadful  Alla  !  yes — 
If  there  be  wrong,  be  crime  in  this. 
Let  the  black  waves  that  round  us  roll. 
Whelm  me  this  instant,  ere  my  soul. 
Forgetting  faith — home — father — all — 
Before  its  earthly  idol  fall,  91 

Nor  worship  ev'n  Thyself  above  him — 
For,  oh,  so  wildly  do  I  love  him. 
Thy  Paradise  itself  were  dim 
And  joyless,  if  not  shar'd  with  him  ! ' 
Her  hands  were  clasp' d — her  eyes  up- 
turn'd. 

Dropping  their  tears  like  moonlight 
rain ; 
And,  though  her  lip,  fond  raver !  bum'd 

With  words  of  passion,  bold,  profane, 
Yet  was  there  light  around  her  brow,  100 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes, 
Whichshow'd, — though  wand'iingearth- 
ward  now, — 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes — ^for  a  spirit  pure  as  hers 
Is  always  pure,  ev'n  while  it  errs  ; 
As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still ! 
So  wholly  had  her  mind  forgot 
All  thoughts  but  one,  she  heeded  not 

a  Bagdat  or  Babylonian  pigeon.* — TrwMUt  ^ 
certiuu  Enf/lishtu€H. 

*  '  The  Empress  of  Jehan-Guire  used  to  divert 
herself  with  feeding  tame  fish  in  lier  canals, 
some  of  which  were  many  years  afterwards 
known  by  lillcts  of  gold,  which  sh«  caused  to 
be  put  round  them.— Harris. 

>  *Le  Tespih,  qui  est  un  chapelot,  compost 
de  99  petites  boules  d'agatbe,  dejaspe,  d^amore, 
de  corail,  ou  d*autre  mati^re  pr^cicuiie.  J*ea 
ai  vu  un  superbo  au  Seigneur  Jerpos ;  il  tftMt 
de  belles  et  gi-osses  perlcs  par&ites  ot  fffijicb, 
estinitS  trento  mille  piastres. '-^TodocinJu 
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The  rising  storm — the  wave  that  cast  no 
A  moment's  midnight,  as  it  passed — 
Nor  heard  the  frequent  shout,  the  tread 
Of  gathering  tumult  o'er  her  head — 
Qash'd  swords,  and  tongues  that  seem'd 

to  vie 
With  the  rude  riot  of  the  sky. — 
But,   haric ! — that  war*whoop  on   the 

deck — 
That  crash,  as  if  each  engine  there. 
Mast,  sails,  and  all,  were  gone  to  wreck, 

Mid  yells  and  stampings  of  despair  ! 
Merciful  Heaven  !  what  can  it  be  ?   120 
'Tis  not  the  storm,  though  fearfully 
The  ship  has  shuddered  as  she  rode 
O'er    mountain-waves — '  Forgive    me, 

God! 
Forgive  me* — shriek' d  the  maid,  and 

knelt. 
Trembling  all  over — ^for  she  felt 
As  if  her  judgment-hour  was  near ; 
While  crouching  round,  half  dead  with 

fear. 
Her  handmaids  clung,  nor  breath'd,  nor 

stirred — 
When,     hark! — a     second     crash — a 

third— 
And  now,  as  if  a  bolt  of  thunder         130 
Had  riv'n  the  labouring  planks  asunder. 
The  deck  falls  in — what  norrors  then  ! 
Blood,  waves,  and  tackle,  swords  and 

men 
Come     mix'd    together    through    the 

chasm, — 
Some  wretches  in  their  dying  spasm 
Still  6ghting  on —  and  some  that  call 
'  For  God  and  Iran  ! '  as  they  fall  1 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  tum'd  away 
The  perils  of  the*  infuriate  fray. 
And  snatched  her  breathless  from  be- 
neath 140 
This  wilderment  of  wreck  and  death  ? 
She  knew  not — for  a  faintness  came 
CytiiW  o'er  her,  and  her  sinking  frame 
Amid  the  ruins  of  that  hour 
Lay,  like  a  pale  and  scorched  flow'r. 
Beneath  the  red  volcano's  shower. 
But,    oh !    the   sights   and   sounds   of 

dread 
That  shock'd  her  ere  her  senses  fled  I 

>  The  meteori  that  Pliny  calls  '  foceH.* 
*  *  The  brilliant  Canopas,  unseen  in  European 
c  limates.'— Brown . 


The  yawning  deck — theorowd  thatstrove 
Upon  the  tott'ring  planks  above-*  150 
The  sail,  whose  fragments,  shiv'ring  o'er 
The  strugglera'  h^s,  all  dash'd  with 

gore, 
Flutter'd  like  bloody  flags— the  dash 
Of  sabres,  and  the  lightning's  flash 
Upon  their  blades,  high  toss'd  about 
Like  meteor  brands  ^ — as  if  throughout 

The  elements  one  fury  ran, 
One  gen'ral  rage,  that  left  a  doubt 

Which   was   the   fiercer,   Heav'n  or 
Man ! 

Once  too — but  no — ^it  could  not  be —  160 

'Twas  fancy  all — ^yetonce  she  thought, 
While  yet  her  fading  eyes  could  see. 

High  on  the  ruin'd  deck  she  caught 
A  glimpse  of  that  unearthly  form. 

That  glory  of  her  soul, — even  then. 
Amid  the  whirl  of  wreck  and  storm, 

Shining  above  his  fellow-men, 
As,  on  some  black  and  troublous  night, 
The  Star  of  EaTPT,*  whose  proud  light 
Never  hath  beam'd  on  those  who  rest  1 70 
In  the  White  Islands  of  the  West,* 
Bums  through  the  storm  with  looks  of 

flame 
That    put   Heav'n's  cloudier   eyes   to 

shame. 
Butno — 'twas  but  the  minute's  dream — 
A  fantasy — and  ere  the  scream 
Had  han-way  pass'd  her  pallid  lips, 
A  death-like  swoon,  a  chill  eclipse 
Of  soul  and  sense  its  darkness  spread 
Around  her,  and  she  sunk,  as  dead. 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on   x3o 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone  ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity, — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  bom, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Morn  ! — 
When  the  light  blossoms,  rudelv  torn 
And  scatter^!  at  the  whirlwind  s  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still,    190 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm, 
In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm  ; — 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-show* rs 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flow'rs 

'  See  Wil ford's  learned  Euayg  on  the  Sacrtd 
Igles  in  ifie  West, 
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Sparkles,  as  'twere  that  lightning-gem  ^ 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  born  of  them  ! 
When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze. 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 
And  each  a  diff'rent  perfume  bears, — 
As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees     200 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs  : 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 
And  ev*n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
Of  lovers*  hearts,  when  newly  blest. 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest. 

Such  was  the  golden  hour  that  broke  210 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From    her    long    trance,    and    heard 

around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side. 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide. — 
But  where  is  she  ? — her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wilder' d  still — is  this  the  bark. 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn — whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  track' d  ? — ^no — strange  and 
new  220 

Is  all  that  meets  her  wond'nng  view. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade, — 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes. 

Nor  jasmine  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  and  sash,  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung. 
Shudd'ring  she  look'd  around — there  lay 

A  group  of  warriors  in  the  sun,     231 
Besting  their  limbs,  as  for  that  day 

Their  ministry  of  death  were  done. 
Some  gazing  on  the  drowsy  sea, 
Lost  in  unconscious  reverie  ; 
And  some,  who  seem'd  but  ill  to  brook 
That  sluggish  calm,  with  many  a  look 
To  the  slack  sail  impatient  cast, 
As  loose  it  flagg'd  around  the  mast. 

1  A  precious  stone  of  the  Indies,  called  by 
the  ancients  Cei'aiinium,  because  it  was  sup- 

})osed  to  be  found  in  places  where  thunder  had 
iallen.  Tertullian  says  it  has  a  glittering  ap- 
pearance, as  if  thei*e  had  been  fire  in  it ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  in  Harris's 
Voyages^  supposes  it  to  be  the  opal. 


Blest  Alla  !  who  shall  save  her  now  ? 

There's  not  in  all  that  warrior  band 
One  Arab  sword,  one  turban'd  brow  243 

From  her  own  Faithful  Moslem  land. 
Their   garb — the    leathern    belt  *  that 
wraps 

Each  yellow  vest  * — ^that  rebel  hue — 
The  Tartar  fleece  upon  their  caps —  * 

Yes — ^yes — her  fears  are  all  too  true. 
And  Heav'n  hath,  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
Abandon'd  her  to  Hafed's  power ; 
Hafed,  the  Gheber  ! — at  the  thought 

Her  very  heart's  blood  chills  within ; 
He,  whom  her  soul  was  hourly  taught 

To  loathe,  as  some  foul  fiend  of  sin, 
Some  minister,  whom  Hell  had  sent, 
To  spread  its  blast,  where'er  he  went. 
And  fling,  as  o'er  our  earth  he  trod. 
His  shadow  betwixt  man  and  God  ! 
And  she  is  now  his  captive, — thrown 
In  his  fierce  hands,  alive,  alone ; 
His  the'  infuriate  band  she  sees,       260 
All  infidels — all  enemies  ! 
What  was  the  daring  hope  that  then 
Cross'd  her  like  light'ning,  as  again, 
With  boldness  that  despair  had  lent. 

She  darted  through  that  armed  crowd 
A  look  so  searching,  so  intent. 

That  ev'n  the  sternest  warrior  bow*d 
Abash'd,  when  he  her  glances  caught. 
As  if  he  guess' d  whose  form  they  sought. 
But  no — she  sees  him  not — 'tis  gone. 
The  vision  that  before  her  shone        271 
Through   all  the  maze  of   blood   and 

storm. 
Is  fled — 'twas  but  a  phantom  form — 
One  of  those  passing,  rainbow  dreams. 
Half  light,  half  shade,  which  Fancy's 

beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll 
In  trance  or  slumber  round  the  soul. 

But  now  the  bark,  with  livelier  bound. 
Scales  the  blue  wave — the  crew's  in 
motion,  279 

The  oars  are  out,  and  with  light  sound 
Break  the  bright  mirror  of  the  ocean, 

Scatt'ring  its  brilliant  fragments  round. 

»  D'Herbelot,  art.  •  Agduani.' 

3  'The  Gucbrcs  ai*e  known  by  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  which  the  men  affect  in  their  clothes.* 
— Tlicvenot. 

*  *  Tlie  Kolah,  or  cap,  worn  by  the  Persians, 
is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  of  Tartary.*— 
Waring. 
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And  now  she  sees — with  horror  sees. 
Their  course  is  tow'rd  that  mountain- 
hold,— 

Those  tow*rs,  that  make  her  h'fe-blood 
freeze. 

Where  Mecca's  godless  enemies 
Lie,  like  beleaguered  scorpions,  roU'd 
In  their  last  deadly,  venomous  f oH  ! 

Amid  the'  illumin'd  land  and  flood 

Sunless  that  mighty  mountain  stood  ; 

Save  where,  above  its  awful  head,     291 

There  shone  a  flaming  cloud,  blood-r^, 

As  'twere  the  flag  of  destiny 

Hungout  to  mark  where  death  would  be! 

Ilad  her  bewilder'd  mind  the  pow'r 
Of  thought  in  this  terrific  hour. 
She  well  might  marvel  where  or  how 
Man's  foot  could  scale  that  mountain's 

brow. 
Since  ne'er  had  Arab  heard  or  known 
Of  path  but  through  the  glen  alone. — 
But  every  thought  was  lost  in  fear,  301 
When,  as  their  bounding  bark  drew  near 
The  craggy  base,  she  felt  the  waves 
Hurry  them  tow'rd  those  dismal  caves. 
That  from  the  Deep  in  windings  pass 
Beneath  that  Mount's  volcanic  mass  ; — 
And  loud  a  voice  on  deck  commands 
Tolow'rthemastandlightthebrands! — 
Instantly  o'er  the  dashing  tide 
Within  a  cavern's  mouth  they  glide,  310 
Gloomy  as  that  eternal  Porch 

Through  which  departed  spirits  go  : — 
Not  ev'n  the  flare  of  brand  and  torch 
Its  fliok'ring  lieht  could  further  throw 
Than    the    thick    flood    that    boil'd 
below. 
Silent  they  floated — as  if  each 
Sat  breathless,  and  too  aw'd  for  speech 
In  that  dark  chasm,  where  even  sound 
Seem'd  dark, — so  sullenly  around 
The  goblin  echoes  of  the  cave  320 

Mutter'd  it  o'er  the  long  black  wave, 
As  'twere  some  secret  of  the  grave  ! 

But  soft — they  pause — the  current  turns 
Beneath  them  f  romits  on  ward  track ; — 

Some  mightv,  unseen  barrier  spurns 
The  vexea  tide,  all  foaming,  back, 

And  scarce  the  oars'  redoubled  force 

Can  stem  the  eddy's  whirling  force ; 

When,  hark  ! — some  desp'rate  foot  has 
sprung 

Among  the  rocks — the  chain  is  flung — 


The  oars  are  up — the  grapple  clings,  331 
And  the  toss'd  bark  in  moorings  swings. 
Just  then,  a  day- beam  through  the  shade 
Broke  tremulous — but,  ere  the  maid 
Can  see  from   whence  the   brightness 

steals. 
Upon  her  brow  she  shudd'rine  feels 
A  viewless  hand,  that  promptly  ties 
A  bandage  round  her  burning  eyes ; 
While  the  rude  litter  where  she  lies. 
Uplifted  by  the  warrior  throng  340 

O'er  the  steep  rocks  is  borne  along. 

Blesf,  power  of  sunshine  ! — ^genial  Day, 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray  ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss. 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet, — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb.  349 
Ev'n  HiNDA,  though  she  saw  not  where 

Or  whither  wound  the  perilous  road, 
Yet  knew  by  that  awak'ning  air. 

Which  suddenly  around  her  glow'd. 
That  they  had  ris  n  from  darkness  then. 
And  breath'd  the  sunny  world  again  ! 
But  soon  this  balmy  freshness  fled — 
For  now  the  steepy  labyrinth  led 
Through  damp  and  gloom — 'mid  crash 

of  boughs. 
And  fall  of  loosen'd  crags  that  rouse 
The  leopard  from  his  hungry  sleep,   360 

Who,  starting,  thinks  each  crag  a  prey. 
And  long  is  heard,  from  steep  to  steep. 

Chasing  them  down  their  thund'ring 
way ! 
The  jackal's  cry — the  distant  moan 
Of  the  hyaena,  fierce  and  lone — 
And  that  eternal  sculd'ning  sound 

Of  torrents  in  the  glen  beneath. 
As  'twere  the  ever-dark  Profound 

That   rolls   beneath    the    Bridge   of 
Death ! 
All,  all  is  fearful — ev'n  to  see,  370 

To  gaze  on  those  terrific  things 
She  now  but  blindly  hears,  would  be 

Relief  to  her  imaginings  ; 
Since  never  yet  was  shape  so  dread, 

But  Fancy,  thus  in  darkness  thrown, 
And  by  such  sounds  of  horror  fed, 

Could  frame  more  dreadful  of  her  own. 

But  does  she  dream  ?  has  Fear  again 
Perplex'd  the  workings  of  her  brain, 
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Or  did  a  voice,  all  music,  then  380 

Come  from  the  gloom,  low  whispering 

near — 
*  Tremble  not,  love,  thy  Ghebor's  here  ? ' 
She  does  not  dream — all  sense,  all  ear. 
She  drinks  the  words,  *Thy  Oheber's 

here.' 
*Twas  his  own  voice — she  could  not  err — 

Throughout  the  breathing  world's  ex- 
tent 
There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her. 

So  kind,  so  soft,  so  eloquent ! 
Oh,  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 

Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale, 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay  391 

Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil,^ 
Than  Love  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 
A  breath  of  the  beloved  one  ! 

Though  blest,  'mid  all  her  ills,  to  think 

She  has  that  one  beloved  near. 
Whose  smile,  though  met  on  ruin's  brink. 

Hath  power  to  make  even  ruin  dear, — 
Yet  soon  this  gleam  of  rapture,  crost 
By  fears  for  him,  is  chill'd  and  lost.  400 
How  shall  the  ruthless  Haped  brook 
That  one  of  Gheber  blood  should  loo!:, 
With  aught  but  curses  in  his  eye. 
On  her  a  maid  of  Araby — 
A  Moslem  maid — the  child  of  him. 

Whose  bloody  banner's  dire  success 
Hath  left  their  altars  cold  and  dim. 

And  their  fair  land  a  wilderness  ! 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  night  of  blood 

Which  comes  so  fast — Oh  !  who  shall 
stay  410 

The  sword,  that  once  hath  tasted  food 

Of  Persian  hearts,  or  turn  its  way  ? 


What  arm  shall  then  the  viotim  cover. 
Or  from  her  father  shiekl  her  lover  7 

'  Save  him,  my  God  !  *  she  inly  oriefi — 
'  Save  him  this  night — and  if  thine  eyes 

Have  ever  welcom'd  with  delight 
The  sinner's  tears,  the  saorifioe 

Of  sinners'   hearts — guaid  him  this 
night, 
And  here,  before  thy  throne,  I  swear  420 
From  my  heart's  inmost  core  to  tear 

Love,    hope,    rememhraknoet    though 
they  be 
Link'd  with  each  quivering  lile-atring 
there, 

And  give  it  bleeding  all  to  Thee  ! 
Let  him  but  live, — the  burning  tear. 
The  sighs,  so  sinful,  yet  so  dear. 
Which  have  been  all  too  much  his  own, 
Shall  from  this  hour  be  Heaven's  alone. 
Youth  pass'd  in  penitence,  and  age 
In  long  and  painful  pilgrimage,         430 
Shall  leave  no  traces  of  the  flame 
That   wastes   me   now — nor   shall    his 

name 
Ere  bless  my  lips,  but  when  I  pray 
For  his  dear  spirit,  that  away 
Casting  from  Its  angelic  ray 
The'  eclipse  of  earth,  he,  too,  may  shine 
Redeem' d,  all  glorious  and  all  Thine ! 
Think — think  what  victory  to  win 
One  radiant  soul  like  his  from  sin, — 
One  wand' ring  star  of  virtue  back    440 
To  its  own  native,  heaven*ward  track ! 
Let  him  but  live,  and  both  are  Thine, 

Together  thine — for,  blest  or  crost. 
Living  or  dead,  his  doom  is  mine. 
And,  if  he  perish,  both  are  lost ! ' 


The  next  evening  Lalla  Booeh  was  entreated  by  her  Ladies  to  continue  the 
relation  of  her  wonderful  dream  ;  but  the  fearful  interest  that  hung  round  the 
fate  of  Hinda  and  her  lover  had  completely  removed  every  trace  of  it  from  her 
mind  ; — much  to  the  disappointment  of  a  fair  seer  or  two  in  her  train,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  interpreting  visions,  and  who  had  already  remarked, 
as  an  unlucky  omen,  that  the  Princess,  on  the  very  morning  after  the  dream,  had 
worn  a  silk  dyed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  tree,  Nilica.* 

Fadladeen,  whose  indignation  had  more  than  once  broken  out  during  the 
recital  of  some  parts  of  this  heterodox  poem,  seemed  at  length  to  have  made 


1  A  fix)quent  image  among  the  oriental  poets. 
*Tlie  nightingales  warbled   their  enchantin 
notes,  and  rent  the  thin  veils  of  the  rose-bu 
and  the  rose.* — Jami. 

*  *  Blossoms  of  the  soiTowful  Nyctanthes 


give  a  durable  colour  to  silk.* — Rtinarks  on  A' 
Husbandry  0/  Bengaf,  p.  200.  Niliea  is  one  of 
the  Indian  names  of  this  flower.— Sir  W. 
Jones.    The  Persians  call  it  Gul. — CSarreri. 
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up  his  mind  to  the  infliction ;  and  took  his  seat  this  evening  with  all  the 
patience  of  a  martyr,  while  the  Poet  resumed  his  profane  and  seditious  story 
asj  follows : — 


To  tearless  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease 
The  leafy  shores  and  sun-bright  seas, 
That    lav    beneath    that    mountain's 

height. 
Had  been  a  fair  enchanting  sight. 
'Twas  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leaves 
At  its  calm  setting — when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  bowers  of  rest, 
And  a  moist  radiance  from  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down,   as  from  the 

eyes  lo 

Of  some  meek  jienitent,  whose  last. 
Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past, 
Ana  whose  sweet  tears,  o*er  wrong  for- 

giv'n. 
Shine,   as  they  fall,   with  light  from 

heav*n ! 

'Twas  stillness  all — the  winds  that  late 

Had  rush'd  throughKERMAN'salmond 
groves. 
And  shaken  from  her  bowers  of  date 

That  cooling  feast  the  traveller  loves,^ 
"Now,  luird  to  languor,  scarcely  curl 

The  Green  Sea  wave,  whose  waters 
gleam  20 

Limpid,  as  if  her  mines  of  pearl 

Were  melted  all  to  form  the  stream  : 
And  her  fair  islets,  small  and  bright. 

With    their    green    shores    reflected 
there. 
Look  like  those  Peri  isles  of  light. 

That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air. 

But  vainly  did  those  glories  burst 
On  Hind  A*  s  dazzled  eyes,  when  first 
The  bandage  from  her  brow  was  taken, 
And,  pale  and  aw'd  as  those  who  waken 
In  their  dark  tombs — when,  scowling 
near,  31 

The  Searchers  of  the  Grave  *  appear, — 
She  shudd'ring  turn'd  to  read  her  fate 

In  the  fierce  eyes  that  flashed  around  ; 
And  saw  those  towers  all  desolate. 

That  o'er  her  head  terrific  frown' d, 

1  *  In  parts  of  Kcmian,  whatever  dates  arc 
shaken  from  the  trees  by  tiie  wind  thev  do 
not  touch,  but  leave  them  for  those  who  have 
not  anv,  or  for  travellers.* — Ebn  Haukal. 

*  'The  two  terrible  angels,  Monkir  and 
Nakir,  who  are  called  *  the  Searchers  of  the 


As  if  defying  ov'n  the  smile 
Of  that  soft  heav'n  to  gild  their  pile. 
In  vain  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
She  looks  for  him  whose  voice  so  dear  40 
Had  come,  like  music,  to  her  ear — 
Strange,  mocking  dream  !  again 'tis  fled. 
And    oh,    the    shoots,    the    pangs    of 

dread 
That  through  her  inmost  bosom  run, 
When  voices  from  without  proclaim 

*  Hafed,  the  Chief ' — and,  one  by  one. 

The  warriors  shout  that  fearful  name  ! 
He  comes — the  rock  resounds  his  tread — 
How  shall  she  dare  to  lift  her  head. 
Or  meet  those  eyes  whose  scorching  glare 
Not  Yemen's  boldest  sons  can  bear  ?  51 
In  whose  red  beam,  the  Moslem  tells, 
Such  rank  and  deadly  lustre  dwells. 
As  in  those  hellish  fires  that  light 
The  mandrake's  charnel  leaves  at  night." 
How  shall  she  bear  that  voice's  tone. 
At  whose  loud  battle-cry  alone 
Whole  squadrons  oft  in  panic  ran, 
Scatter' d  like  some  vast  caravan. 
When,  stretch' d  at  evening  round  the 
well,  60 

They  hear  the  thirsting  tiger's  yell. 

Breathless  she  stands,  with  eyes  cast 

down. 
Shrinking  beneath  the  fiery  frown. 
Which,  fancy  tells  her,  from  that  brow 
Is  flashing  o'er  her  fiercely  now : 
And  shudd'ring  as  she  hears  the  tread 

Of  his  retiring  warrior  band. — 
Never  was  pause  so  full  of  dread  ; 

Till  Hafed  with  a  trembling  hand 
Took  hers,  and,  leaning  o'er  her,  said,  70 

*  HiNDA  ; ' — that  word  was  all  he  spoke. 
And  'twasenough — the  shriek  that  broke 

From  her  full  bosom,  told  the  rest. — 
Panting  with  terror,  joy,  surprise. 
The  maid  but  lifts  her  wond'ring  eyes. 

To  hide  them  on  her  Gheber's  breast ! 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he — the  man  of  blood. 
The  fellest  of  the  Fire-fiend's  brood. 

Grave'  in  the   'Creed  of  the  orthodox  Ma- 
hometans '  given  by  Ockley,  vol.  ii. 

3  'Tlie  Arabians  call  tlie  mandrake  'the 
Devil's  candle,'  on  account  of  its  shining  ap- 
pearance in  the  night.' — RicKar^'eft.xv, 
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Hafbd»  the  demon  of  the  fight» 
Whose  voice  unnerves,  whose  glances 
blight,—  80 

Is  her  own  loved  Gheber,  mild 
And  glorious  as  when  first  he  smiFd 
In  her  lone  tow'r,  and  left  such  beams 
Of  his  pure  eye  to  light  her  dreams. 
That  she  belie v'd  her  bower  had  giv'n 
Rest  to  some  wanderer  from  heav'n  ! 

Moments  there  are,  and  this  was  one 
SnatchM  like  a  minute's  gleam  of  sun 
Amid  the  black  Simoom's  eclipse — 

Or,    like   those   verdant   spots   that 
bloom  90 

Around  the  crater's  burning  lips, 

Sweet' ning  the  very  edge  of  doom  ! 
The  past — the  future — all  that  Fate 
Can  bring  of  dark  or  desperate 
Around  such  hours,  but  makes  them  cast 
Intenser  radiance  while  they  last ! 

Ev'n  he,  this  youth — though  dimmed 

and  gone 
Each  star  of  Hope  that  cheer' d  him  on — 
His  glories  lost — his  cause  betray'd — 
Iran,  his  dear-lov'd  country,  made  100 
A  land  of  carcasses  and  slaves, 
One  dreary  waste  of  chains  andgraves! — 
Himself  but  ling'ring,  dead  at  heart, 

To  see  the  last,  long  struggling  breath 
Of  Liberty's  great  soul  depart. 

Then  lay  him  down  and  share  her 
death — 
Ev'n  he,  so  sunk  in  wretchedness. 

With  doom  still  darker  gath'ring  o'er 
him, 
Yet,  in  this  moment's  pure  caress. 
In  the  mild  eyes  that  shone  before  him. 
Beaming  that  blest  assurance,  worth  1 1 1 
All  other  transports  known  on  earth. 
That  he  was  lov  d — well,  warmly  lov'd — 
Oh  !  in  this  precious  hour  he  prov'd 
How  deep,  how  thorough-felt  the  glow  • 
Of  rapture,  kindling  out  of  woe ; — • 
How  exquisite  one  single  drop 
Of  bliss,  thus  sparkling  to  the  top 
Of  mis'ry's  cup — how  keenly  quaff'd. 
Though    death    must    follow    on    the 
draught  1  120 

She,  too,  while  gazing  on  those  eyes 
That  sink  into  her  soul  so  deep. 

Forgets  all  fears,  all  miseries, 

Or  feels  them  like  the  wretch  in  sleep. 


Whom  fancy  cheats  into  a  smile. 
Who  dreams  of  joy,  and  sobe  the  while ! 
The  mighty  Ruins  where  they  stood. 

Upon  the  mount's  high,  rocky  veige^ 
Lay  open  tow'rds  the  ocean  flood. 

Where  lightly  o'er  the  illumin'd  suige 
Many  a  fair  bark  that,  all  the  day,    131 
Had  lurk'd  in  shelt'ring  creek  or  bay. 
Now  bounded  on,  and  gave  their  sails. 
Yet  dripping,  to  the  ev  niug  g^ales ; 
Like  eagles,  whea  the  storm  is  done. 
Spreading  their  wet  wings  in  the  sun. 
The  beauteous  clouds,  though  daylight 

Star 
Had  sunk  behind  the  hills  of  Lab, 
Were  still  with  ling'ring  glories  bright,— 
As  if,  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West,      140 

The  Spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eve  had  left  his  sunny  vest 

Behind  him,  ere  he  wing'd  his  flight. 
Never  was  scene  so  f orm'u  for  love ! 
Beneath  them  waves  of  crystal  move 
In  silent  swell — Heav'n  glows  above, 
And  their  pure  hearts,  to  transport  giv'n 
Swell   like   the   wave,   and    glow  like 
Heav'n. 

But  ah  !  too  soon  that  dream  is  past— 
Again,  again  her  fear  returns  ; —  150 
Night,  dreadful  night,  is  gathering  fast. 

More  faintly  the  horizon  bums. 
And  every  rosy  tint  that  lay 
On  the  smooth  sea  hath  dicxi  away. 
Hastily  to  the  dark'ning  skies 
A  glance  she  casts — then  wildly  cries 
'  At    night,    he    said — and,    look,    'tis 
near — 
Fly  fly, — if  yet  thou  lov'st  me,  fly- 
Soon  will  his  murd'rous  band  be  here. 

And  I  shall  see  thee  bleed  and  die.— 
Hush  !   heard' st  thou  not  the  tramp  of 
men  161 

Sounding  from  yonder  fearful  glen  t — 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  they  climb  the  wood- 
Fly,   fly— though  still  the   West  i» 
bright, 
He'll  come — oh  !    yes — he   wants  thy 

blood — 
I  know  him — he'll  not  wait  for  night!' 

In  terrors  ev'n  to  agony 

She    clings    around    the    w(»id*iin6 
Chief  ;— 
*  Alas,  poor  wilder'd  maid  !   to  me 

Thou  ow'st  this  raving  trance  of  grieL 
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Lost  as  I  am»  nought  ever  grew  171 

Beneath  my  shade  but  perish'd  too— 
My  doom  is  like  the  Dead  Sea  air, 
And  nothing  lives  that  enters  there ! 
Why  were  our  barks  together  driv'n 
Beneath  this  moming^s  furious  heav'n  ? 
Why,  when  I  saw  the  prize  that  chance 
Hadthrowninto  my  desperate  arms, — 
When,  casting  but  a  single  glance 

Upon  thy  pale  and  prostrate  charms, 

I  vow'd  (though  watching. viewless  o'er 

Thy    safety    through    that    hour's 

alarms)  182 

To  meet  the'  unmanning  sight  no  more — 
Why  have  I  broke  that  heart-wrung 

vow  ? 
Why  weakly,  madl^  met  thee  now  ? — 
Start  not — that  noise  is  but  the  shock 
Of     torrents     through     yon     valley 

hurl'd— 
Dread  nothing  here — upon  this  rock 
We  stand  above  the  jarring  world, 
AHke  beyond  its  hope — its  dread —  190 
In  gloomy  safety,  like  the  Dead  ! 
Or,  could  ev'n  earth  and  hell  unite 
In  league  to  storm  this  Sacred  Height, 
Fear  nothing  thou — myself,  to-night, 
And  each  o'erlooking  star  that  dwells 
Near  God  will  be  thy  sentinels  ; — 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  glow. 

Back  to  thy  sire * 

*  To-morrow  ! — no — ' 
The  maiden  scream' d — *  thou' It  never 

see 
To-morrow's  sun — death,  death  will  be 
The    night-cry    through    each   reeking 
tower,  201 

Unless  we  fly,  ay,  fly  this  hour  ! 
Thou  art  betray' d — some  wretch  who 

knew 
That  dreadful  glen's  mysterious  clew — 
Nay,doubt  not — byyon  stars,'tis  true — 
Hath  sold  thee  to  my  vengeful  sire ; 
This  morning,  with  that  smile  so  dire 
He  wears  in  joy,  he  told  me  all. 
And  stamp'd  m  triumph  through  our 

hall. 
As  though  thy  heart  already  beat    210 
Its  last  life-throb  beneath  his  feet ! 
Good  Heav'n,  how  little  dream' d  I  then 
Hisvictim  wa«  my  own  lov'd  youth ! — 
Ply — send — let   some   one    watch   the 

glen— 
By  all  my  hopes  of  heav'n  'tis  truth  ! ' 


Oh.!  colder  than  the  wind  that  freezes 

Founts,  that  but  now  in  sunshine 
play'd. 
Is  that  congealing  pang  which  seizes 

The  trusting  bosom,  when  betray' d. 
He  felt  it — deeply  felt — and  stood,    220 
As  if  the  tale  had  froz'n  his  blood. 

So  maz'd  and  motionless  was  he  ; — 
Like  one  whom  sudden  spells  enchant. 
Or  some  mute,  marble  habitant 

Of  the  still  Halls  of  Ishmonie  I  * 

But  soon  the  painful  chill  was  o'er. 
And  his  great  soul,  herself  once  more, 
Look'd  from  his  Ih:ow  in  all  the  rays 
Of  her  best,  happiest,  grandest  days. 
Never,  in  moment  most  elate»  230 

Did  that  high  spirit  k>f tier  rise  ; — 
While  bright,  serene,  determinate, 

His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  skies. 
As  if  the  signal  lights  of  Fate 

Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes 
'Tis  come — his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  Ibai^'s  sacred  cause  is  come  ; 
And,  though  his  life  hath  pass'd  away, 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day. 
Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright,    241 
To  which  the  brave  of  after-times. 
The  sufl'ring  brave,  shall  long  look  back 

With  proud  regret, — and  by  its  light 

Watch  through  the  hours  of  slav'ry's 
night 
For  vengeance  on  the'  oppressor's  crimes. 
This  rock,  his  monument  aloft. 

Shall  speak  the  tale  to  many  an  age  ; 
And  hither  bards  and  heroes  oft 

Shall  come  in  secret  pilgrimage,    250 
And  bring  their  warrior  sons,  and  tell 
The  wond'ring  boys  where  Hafed  fell ; 
And  swear  them  on  those  lone  remains 
Of  their  lost  country's  ancient  fanes, 
Never — while  breath  ol  life  shall  live 
Within  them — ^never  to  forgive 
The'  accursed  race,  whose  ruthless  chain 
Hath  left  on  Iran's  neck  a  stain 
Blood,  blood  alone  can  cleanse  again  ! 

Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  on  Hafed's  brow  ; 

*  For  an  account  of  Ishmonie,  tlie  petrified 
city  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  said  tlicre  are 
many  statues  of  men,  women,  &c.  to  be  seen, 
to  this  day,  see  Perry's  Vitw  of  tKt  LfcttvwU 
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And  ne*er  did  Saint  of  Issa  ^  gaze     262 
On  the  red  wreath,  for  martyrs  twin*d. 
More  proudly  than  the  youth  surveys 
That  pile,  which  through  the  gloom 

behmd, 
Half  lighted  by  the  altar's  fire. 
Glimmers — his  destin'd  funeral  pyre 
HeapM  by  bis  own,  his  comrades  hands, 

.Of  ev'ry  wood  of  odorous  breath, 
There,    by    the    Fire-God's    shrine    it 

stands,  270 

Ready  to  fold  in  radiant  death 
The  few  still  left  of  those  who  swore 
To  perish  there,  when  hope  was  o'er — 
The  few,  to  whom  that  couch  of  flame. 
Which   rescues  them  from  bonds  and 

shame, 
Is  sweet  and  welcome  as  the  bed 
For  their  own  infant  Prophet  spread. 
When  pitying  Heav'n  to  roses  turn'd 
The    death-names    that    beneath    him 

burn'd !  * 

With  watchfulness  the  maid  attends  280 
His  rapid  glance,  where'er  it  bends — 
Why  shoot  his  eyes  such  awful  beams  ? 
What  plans  he  now  ?    what  thinks  or 

dreams  ? 
Alas  !  why  stands  he  musing  here. 
When  ev'ry  moment  teems  with  fear  ? 
*  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 
She  kneeling  cries — *  first,  last  ador'd  ! 
If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassion'd  swore. 
Here,  on  my  knees  that  never  knelt  290 

To  any  but  their  God  before, 
I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  fly — 
Now,  now — ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh. 
Oh  haste — the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 
Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  dark'ning  sea. 
East — west — alas,  I  care  not  whither. 

So  thou  art  safe,  and  I  with  thee ! 
Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine, 

Those  eyes  before  me  smiling  thus. 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and 
shine,  300 

The  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us  ! 

*  Jesus. 

^  The  Gkobers  say  that  when  Abraham,  their 
great  Piiophot,  was  tlirawn  into  the  tire  by 
ui-der  of  Ninu'od,  tlie  flame  turned  instantly 
into  'a  bed  of  i'obcs,  where  the  child  sweetly 
reposed. ' — ^Tavern  ier. 

Of  their  other  Propliet,  Zoixuister,  there  is 
2i  story  told  in  Diou  Prusaeus,  Orat.  36,  that 


On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we'll  dwell, 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well ; — 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  li^ht  like  thee 
Will  not  be  sin— or,  if  it  be, 
Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away. 
Together  kneeling,  night  and  day. 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine, 
And  I — at  any  God's,  for  thine  I '      310 

Wildly  these  passionatewordsshespoke — 
Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for 
shame ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-string  broke 
With    every    deep-heav'd    sob    that 
came. 
While  he,  young,  warm — oh!  wonder  not 
If,  for  a  moment,  pride  and  fame. 
His  oath — his  cause — that  shrine  of 
flame, 
And  Iran's  self  are  all  forgot 
For  her  whom  at  his  feet  he  sees 
Kneeling  in  speechless  agonies.  320 

No,  blame  him  not,  if  Hope  awhile 
Dawn'd  in  his  soul,  and  threw  her  Bmile 
O'er  hours  to  come^-o'  er  day8andnif;ht8, 
Wing'd  with  those  precious,  pure  delights 
Which  she,  who  bends  all   beauteous 

there. 
Was  bom  to  kindle  and  to  share. 
A  tear  or  two,  which,  as  he  bow'd 

Toraisethe  suppliant,  trembling  stole. 
First  warn'd  him  of  this  dan^^'rous  cloud 
Of  softness  passing  o'er  his  souL    330 
Starting,  he  brush'd  the  drops  away. 
Unworthy  o'er  that  cheek  to  stray  ; — 
Like  one  who,  on  the  mom  of  fisnt. 
Shakes  from  his  sword  the  dewsofnight. 
That  had  but  dimm'd,  not  stain'a  its 

light. 
Yet,   though  subdued  the'   unnerving 

thrill. 
Its  warmth,  its  weakness,  linger'd  still 

So  touching  in  its  look  and  tone. 
That  the  fond,  fearinc,  hoping  maid 
Half  counted  on  the  flight  she  pray'd. 
Half  thought  the  hero  s  soul  was  grown 
As  soft,  as  yielding  as  her  own,    342 

the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue  leading  him  to 
a  solitai*y  life  upon  a  mountain,  lie  found  it  one 
dav  all  in  a  flame,  shinins  with  celestial  fire, 
out  of  which  iie  came  witliout  any  IiAim,  and 
instituted  certain  sacrifices  to  God.  who,  he 
declai-ed,  then  appeai-cd  to  iiim.— Vide  Patrick 
on  Exod.  iii.  2. 
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And  smird  and  bless* d  him,  while  he 

said, — 
*  Yes — ^if  there  be  some  happier  sphere, 
Where  fadeless  truth  like  ours  is  dear, — 
If  there  be  any  land  of  rest 

For  those  who  love  and  ne'er  forget. 
Oh  !  comfort  thee — for  safe  and  blest 

VVe'll  meet  in  that  calm  region  yet ! ' 

Scarce  had  she  time  to  ask  her  heart  350 
If  good  or  ill  these  words  impart. 
When  the  rous'd  youth  impatient  flew 
To  the  tow'r-wall,  where,  high  in  view, 
A  ponderous  sea-horn  *  hung,  and  blew 
A  signal,  deep  and  dread  as  those 
The  storm-fiend  at  his  rising  blows. — 
Full  well  his  Chieftains,  sworn  and  true 
Through   life   and   death,   that  signal 

knew ; 
For  'twas  the'  appointed  warning  blast. 
The*  alarm,  to  tell  when  hope  was  past, 
And  the  tremendous  death-die  cast !  361 
And  there,  upon  the  mould'ring  tow'r. 
Hath  hung  this  sea-hom  many  an  hour. 
Ready  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 
That 'dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free. 

They  came — ^his  Chieftains  at  the  call 
Game  slowly  round,  and  with  them  all — 
Alas,  how  few  ! — the  worn  remains 
Of  those  who  late  o'er  Kerman's  plains 
Went  gaily  prancing  to  the  clash      370 

Of  Moorish  zel  and  tymbalon. 
Catching  new  hope  from  every  flash 

Of  their  long  lances  in  the  sun. 
And,  as  their  coursers  charg'd  the  wind, 
And  the  white  ox-tails  streamed  behind,^ 
Looking,  as  if  the  steeds  they  rode 
Were  wing'd,  and  every  Chief  a  God  ! 
How  fall'n,  how  alter* d  now  !  how  wan 
Each  scarr'd  and  faded  visage  shone 
As  round  the  burning  shrine  they  came ; — 

How  deadly  was  the  glare  it  cast,  38 1 
As  mute  they  paus'd  before  the  flame 

To  light  their  torches  as  they  pass'd  ! 
'Twassilenceall — the  youth  hath  plann'd 
The  duties  of  his  soldier-band  ; 
And  each  determin'd  brow  declares 
His  faithful  Chieftains  well  know  theirs. 

1  *Tli«  shell  called  Siiankos,  common  to 
India,  Africa,  and  the  Meditvi-rancan,  and  still 
UMd  in  many  parts  as  a  trumpet  for  blowing 
alarms  or  giving  signals :  it  sends  forth  a  deep 
and  hollow  sound.*— Pennant. 

*  *  The  finest  ornament  for  the  horses  is  made 


But   minutes   speed — night   gems    the 

skies — 
And  oh,  how  soon,  ye  blessed  eyes,  389 
That  look  from  heaven,  ye  may  behold 
Sights  that  will  turn  your  star-fires  cold  ! 
Breathless  with  awe,  impatience,  hope. 
The  maiden  sees  the  veteran  group 
Her  litter  silently  prepare. 

And  lay  it  at  her  trembling  feet ; — 
And  now  the  youth,  with  gentle  care. 

Hath  plac'd  her  in  the  shelter'd  seat. 
And  press'd  her  hand — that  ling'ring 
press 

Of  hands,  that  for  the  last  time  sever  ; 
Of  hearts,  whose  pulse  of  happiness,  400 

When  that  hold  breaks,  is  dead  for 
ever. 
And  yet  to  her  this  sad  caress 

Gives  hope — so  fondly  hope  can  err  ! 
'Twas    joy,    she    thought,   joy's  mute 
excess — 

Their  happy  flight's  dear  harbinger  ; 
'Twas     warmth  —  assurance  —  tender- 
ness— 

'Twas  any  thing  but  leaving  her. 

*  Haste,  haste  ! '  she  cried,  *  the  clouds 

grow  dark. 
But  still,  ere  night,  we'll  reach  the  bark ; 
And  by  to-morrow' sdawn — ohbliss  '.410 

With  thee  upon  the  sun-bright  deep. 
Far  off,  I'll  but  remember  this. 

As  some  dark  vanish' d  dream  of  sleep ; 

And   thou '    but   ah  ! — he   answers 

not — 

G  ood  Heav'  n ! — and  does  she  go  alone  ? 
She  now  has  reach' d  that  dismal  spot. 

Where,  some  hours  since,  his  voice's 
tone 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills. 
Sweet  as  the  angel  Israfil's,' 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree        420 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrelsy — 
Yet  now — oh,  now,  he  is  not  nieh. — 

*  Hafed  !   my  Hafed  ! — if  it  be 
Thy  will,  thy  doom  this  night  to  die. 

Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee. 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name, 
Till  the  last  life- breath  leave  this  frame. 

of  six  large  flying  tassels  of  long  white  hair, 
taken  out  of  the  tails  of  wild  oxen,  that  arc 
to  be  found  in  some  places  of  the  Indies.' — 
Thcvenot. 

»  'The   anecl    Israfil,   who   has   the   most 
melodious  voice  of  all  God's  ci^catures.' — Sale. 
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Oh  !  let  our  lips,  our  cheeks  be  laid 
But  near  each  other  while  they  fade  : 
Let  us  but  mix  our  parting  breaths,  430 
And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths  t 
You  too,  who  hurry  me  away 
So  cruelly,  one  moment  stay — 

Oh !  stay— one  moment  is  not  much — 
He  yet  may  come — for  him  I  pray — 
Hafbd  !  dear  Hafed  ! ' — all  the  way 

In  wild  lamentings,  that  would  touch 

A  heart  of  stone,  she  shrieked  his  name 

To  the  dark  woods — no  Hafed  came  : — 

No — hapless  pair — you've  looked  your 

last : —  440 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken 
then : 
The  dream  is  o'er — your  doom  is  cast — 

You'll  never  meet  on  earth  again  I 

Alas  for  him,  who  hears  her  cries  ! 

Sti  11  half-way  down  the  steep  he  stands, 
Watching  with  fix'd  and  feverish  eyes 
The  glimmer  of  those  burning  brands, 
That  down  the  rocks,  with  mournful  ray, 
Light  all  he  loves  on  earth  away  ! 
Hopeless  as  they  who,  far  at  sea,        450 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consign  d 
The  corse  of  one,  lov'd  tenderly. 

To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind  ; 
And  on  the  deck  still  lingering  stay, 
And  long  look  back,  with  sad  delay, 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wave, 
That  ripples  o'er  that  cheerless  grave. 

But  see — he  starts — what  heard  he 
then  ?  458 

That  dreadful  shout ! — across  the  glen 
From  the  land-side  it  comes,  and  loud 
Rings  through  the  chasm;  as  if  the  crowd 
Of  fearful  things,  that  haunt  that  dell. 
Its  Gholes  and  Dives  and  shapes  of  hell. 
Had  all  in  one  dread  howl  broke  out, 
So  loud,  so  terrible  that  shout ! 

*  They  come — the  Moslems  come  ! ' — he 

cries. 
His  proud  soul  mounting  to  his  eyes, — 

*  Now,  Spirits  of  the  Brave,  who  roam 
Enfranchis'd  through  yon  starry  dome. 
Rejoice — ^for  souls  of  kindred  fire       470 
Are  on  the  wing  to  join  your  choir  ! ' 
Hesaid — and,  light  as  bridegrooms  bound 

To  their  young  loves,  reclimb'd  the  steep 
And  gain'd  the  Shrine — his  Chiefs  stood 
round — 
Their  swords,  as  with  instinctive  leap. 


Together,  at  that  cry  acoarst. 

Had  from  their  sheaths,  like  sunbeams, 

burst. 
And  hark  ! — again — again  it  rings ; 
Near  and  more  near  its  eohoings 
Peal  through  the  chasm — oh  !   who  that 

then  4S0 

Had  seen  those  list'ning  warrior-men, 
With  their  swords  grasp' d,  their  eyes  of 

flame 
Turn'd  on  their  Chief — could  doubt  the 

shame. 
The*  indignant  shame  with  which  they 

thrill 
To  hear  those  shouts,  and  yet  etand  still? 

He  read  their  thoughts — they  were  his 
own — 

*  What !    while  our  arms  can  wield 
these  blades. 
Shall  we  die  tamely  ?  die  alone  ? 

Without  one  victim  to  our  shades. 
One  Moslem  heart,  where,  buried  deep^ 
The  sabre  from  its  toil  may  sleep  ?  491 
No — God  of  Iran's  burning  skies  ! 
Thou  scorn'st  the*  inglorious  sacrifice. 
No — though  of  all  earth's  hope  bereft. 
Life,  swords,  and  vengeance  still  are  Mi 
We'll  make  yon  valley's  reeking  caves 

Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men, 
Till  tyrants  shudder,  when  their  slaves 

Tell  of  the  Gheber's  bloody  glen. 
Follow,  brave  hearts  ! — this  pile  remains 
Our  refuge  still  from  life  and  chains ; 
But  his  the  best,  the  holiest  bed,       502 
Who  sinks  entomb* d  in  Moslem  dead ! ' 

Down  the  precipitous  rocks  they  sprung. 
While  vigour,  more  than  human,  strung 
Each  arm  and  heart. — The'  exulting  foe 
Still  through  the  dark  defiles  below. 
Track' d  by  his  torches*  lurid  fire. 

Wound  slow,  as  through  Golconda's 
vale  * 
The  mighty  serpent,  in  his  ire,  510 

Glides  on  with  glitt'ring,  deadly  trail, 
No  torch  the  Ghebers  need — so  weU 
They  know  each  myst'ry  of  the  dell, 
So  oft  have,  in  their  wanderings, 
Cross'd  the  wild  race  that  round  them 
dwell, 

The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out,  and  let  them  pass,  as  things 

Untam'd  and  fearless  like  themselvesi 

1  See  Hoole  upon  the  Story  of  Sinbad. 
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There  was  a  deep  ravine,  that  lay 
Yet  darkling  in  the  Moslem's  way ;  520 
Fit  spot  to  make  invaders  rue 
The  many  fall'n  before  the  few. 
The  tdrrents  from  that  morning's  sky 
Had  fiird  the  narrow  chasm  breast-high, 
And,  on  each  side,  aloft  and  wild, 
Huge   cliffs  and   toppling  crags   were 

pil'd,— 
The  guards  with  which  young  Freedom 

lines 
The  pathways  to  her  mountain-shrines. 
Here,  at  this  pass,  the  scanty  band 
Of  Iran's  last  avengers  stand ;         530 
Here  wait,  in  silence  like  the  dead. 
And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread 
So  anxiously,  the  oarrion-bird 
Above  them  flaps  his  wing  unheard  ! 

They  come — that  plunge  into  the  water 
Gives  signal  for  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Now,  Ghebers,  now — if  e'er  your  blades 

Had  point  or  prowess,  prove  them 
now — 
Woe  to  the  file  that  foremost  wades  ! 

They  come — a  falchion  greets  each 
brow,  540 

And,  as  they  tumble,  trunk  on  trunk. 
Beneath  the  gory  waters  sunk. 
Still  o'er  their  drowning  bodies  press 
New  victims  quick  and  numberless  ; 
Till  scarce  an  arm  in  Hafeo's  band. 

So  fierce  their  toil,  hath  power  to  stir, 
But  listless  from  each  crimson  hand 

The     sword     hangs,     clogg'd     with 
massacre. 
Never  was  horde  of  tyrants  met 
With  bloodier  welcome — never  yet   550 
To  patriot  vengeance  hath  the  sword 
More  terrible  libations  pour'd  ! 

All  up  the  dreary,  long  ravine. 

By  the  red,  murky  glimmer  seen 

Of  half -quench' d  brands,  that  o'er  the 

flood 
Lie  scatter'd  round  and  burn  in  blood. 
What  ruin  glares  !  what  carnage  swims  ! 
Heads,  blazing  turbans,  quiv'ring  limbs, 
Lost  swords  that,  dropp'd  from  many 

a  hand. 
In  that  thick  pool  of  slaughter  stand  ; — 

>  '  In  this  thicket  upon  tlie  banks  of  the 
Jordan  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  are  wont  to 
liarbour  themselves,  wliose  being  washed  out 
of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river, 


Wretches  who  wading,  half  on  fire   561 
From  the  toss'd  brands  that  round 
them  fly, 

'Twixt  flood  and  flame  in  shrieks  ex- 
pire ; — 
And  some  who,  grasp'd  by  those  that 
die. 

Sink  woundlesa  with  them,  smother'd 
o'er 

In  their  dead  brethren's  gushing  gore  ! 

But  vainly  hundreds,  thousands  bleed. 
Still  hundreds,  thousands  more  succeed  ; 
Countless  tow'rds  some  flame  at  night 
The   North's   dark   insects   wing   their 

flight,  570 

And  quench  or  perish  in  its  light. 
To  this  terrific  spot  they  pour — 
Till,  bridg'd  with  Moslem  bodies  o'er. 
It  bears  aloft  their  slipp'ry  tread, 
And  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Tremendous  causeway  I  on  they  pass. — 
Then,  hapless  Ghebers,  then,  alas. 
What  hope  was  left  for  you  ?  for  you. 
Whose  yet  warm  pile  of  sacrifice. 
Is  smoking  in  their  vengeful  eyes; —  580 
Whose  swords  how  keen,  how  fierce  they 

knew. 
And  burn  with  shame  to  find  how  few  ? 

Crush' d  down  by  that  vast  multitude, 
Some  found  their  graves  where  first  they 

stood ; 
While  some  with  hardier  struggle  died. 
And  still  fought  on  by  Hafed's  side. 
Who,  fronting  to  the  foe,  trod  back 
Tow'rds  the  high  towers  his  gory  track  ; 
And,  as  a  lion  swept  away 

By  sudden  swell  of  Jordan's  pride 
From  the  wild  covert  where  he  lay,'  591 

Long  battles  with  the'  o'erwhelming 
tide. 
So  fought  he  back  with  fierce  delay. 
And  kept  both  foes  and  fate  at  bay. 

But  whither  now  ?  their  track  is  lost. 
Their   prey   escap'd — guide,   torches 
gone — 

By  torrent- beds  and  labyrinths  crost. 
The  scatter'd  crowd  rush  blindly  on — 

*  Curse  on  those  tardy  lights  that  wind,' 

They  panting  cry,  *  so  far  behind  ;     6co 

gave  occasion  to  that  allusion  of  Jeremiah,  he 
slKill  come  up  like  n  lion  from  the  swellitig  0/ 
Jordan.' — Manndrell's  Aleppo* 
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Oh  for  a  bloodhound's  precious  scent, 
To  track  the  way  the  Gheber  went ! ' 
Vain  wish — confusedly  along 
They   rush,    more   desp'rate    as    more 

wrong  : 
Till,  wilder'd  by  the  far-off  lights. 
Yet  glittering  up  those  gloomy  heights. 
Their  footing,  maz'd  and  lost,  they  miss, 
And  down  the  darkling  precipice 
Are  dash'd  into  the  deep  abyss  ; 
Or  midway  hang,  impard  on  rocks,  6io 
A  banquet,  yet  alive,  for  flocks 
Of  rav'ning  vultures, — while  the  dell 
Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 

Those  sounds— the  last,  to  vengeance 

dear. 
That  e'er  shall  ring  in  Hafed's  ear, — 
Now  reach'd  him,  as  aloft,  alone. 
Upon  the  steep  way  breathless  thrown, 
He  lay  beside  his  reeking  blade. 

Resigned,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er, 
Its  last  blood-ofifering  amply  paid,     620 

And  Iran's  self  could  claim  no  more. 
One  only  thought,  one  ling' ring  beam 
Now  broke  across  his  dizzy  dream 
Of  pain  and  weariness — 'twas  she, 

His  heart's  pure  planet,  shining  yet 
Above  the  waste  of  memory, 

When  all  life's  other  lights  were  set. 
And  never  to  his  mind  before 
Her  image  such  enchantment  wore. 
It  seem'd  asif  each  thought  that  stain'd. 

Each  fear  that  chill'd  their  loves  was 
past,  63 1 

And  not  one  cloud  of  earth  remain' d 

Between  him  and  her  radiance  cast ; — 
As  if  to  charms,  before  so  bright, 

New  grace   from   other  worlds   was 
eiv'n, 
And  his  soul  saw  her  by  the  light 

Now  breaking  o'er  itself  from  heav'n  ! 
A  voice  spoke  near  him — ^'twas  the  tone 
Of  a  lov'a  friend,  the  only  one 
Of  all  his  warriors,  left  with  life         640 
From    that   short   night's   tremendous 

strife. — 
*  And  must  we  then,  my  Chief,  die  here  ? 
Foes  round  us,  and  the  Shrine  so  near  !  ' 
These  words  have  rous'd  the  last  remains 

Of  life  within  him — *  what  \  not  yet 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Moslem  chains  ! ' 

The  thought  could  make  ev'n  Death 
forget 


His  icy  bondage — with  a  bound 

He  springs,  all  bleeding,  from  the  ground. 

And  grasps  his  comrade's  arm»  now 

grown  650 

Ev'n  feebler,  heavier  than  his  own. 
And  up  the  painful  pathway  leads. 
Death  gaining  on  each  step  he  treads. 
Speed   them,   thou  God,  who    heudst 

their  vow  ! 
They  mount — they  bleed — oh  save  them 

now — 
The  crags  are  red   they've  clambered 

o'er. 
The   rock-weed's  dripping    with   their 

gore  ;— 
Thy  blade  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length. 
Now    breaks     beneath    thy     tott  ring 

strength  ! 
Haste,  haste — the  voices  of  the  Foe  660 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n !    'tis 

past. 
They  ve  gain'd  the  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  touch  the  templets  walls. 

Now  Hafed  sees  the  Fire  divine — 
When,   lo  ! — his   weak,   worn   comrade 

falls 
Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  shrine. 
'  Alas,  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled  1 

And  must  I  leave  thee  with' ring  here, 
The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread,     670 
The  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  ? 
No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  ! ' 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  fall'n  Chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears   him    along ; — with   death-damp 

hand 
The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays, 
Then  liehts  the  consecrated  brand. 

And  nres  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blase 
Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea.-^ 
'  Now,  Freedom's  God  !  I  come  to  l^ee,' 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile,  683 
In  that  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
Have  harm'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires ! 

What  shriek  was  that  on  Oman's  tide  ? 

It  came  from  yonder  drifting  bark. 
That  just  hath  caught  upon  her  side 

The  death-light — and  again  is  dark. 
It  is  the  boat — ah,  why  delay' d  ? —  690 
That  bears  the  wretched  Moslem  maid ; 
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Ck)nfided  to  the  watohful  care 

Of  a  small  veteran  band,  with  whom 
Their    gen'rous    Chieftain    would    not 
share 

The  secret  of  his  final  doom. 
But    hop*d    when    Hinda,    safe    and 
free, 

Was  rendered  to  her  father's  eyes. 
Their  pardon,  full  and  prompt,  would  be 

The  ransom  of  so  dear  a  prize. — 
Unconscious,  thus,  of  Hafed's  fate,  700 
And  proud  to  guard  their  beauteous 

freight, 
Scarce  had  they  clear'd  the  surfy  waves 
That  foam  around  those  frightful  caves. 
When  the  curst  war-whoops,  known  so 

well. 
Came  echoing  from  the  distant  dell — 
Sudden  each  oar,  upheld  and  still, 

Hung  dripping  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 
And,  fiiving  at  the  current's  will. 

They  rock  d along  the  whisp'ring  tide; 
Whil6  every  eye,  in  mute  dismay,     710 

Was  tow' rdthatfatalmoun  tain  turn'd. 
When  the  dim  altar's  quiv'ring  ray 

As  yet  all  lone  and  tranquil  burn'd. 

Oh  !  'tis  not  Hinda,  in  the  pow'r 

Of  Fancy's  most  terrific  touch 
To  paint  thy  pangs  in  that  dread  hour — 

Thy  silent  agony — 'twas  such 
As  those  who  feel  could  paint  too  well, 
But  none  e'er  felt  and  liv'd  to  tell ! 
'Twas  not  alone  the  dreary  state      720 
Of  a  lorn  spirit,  crush'd  by  fate. 
When,  though  no  more  remains  to  dread, 

The  panic  chill  will  not  depart ; — 
When,  though  the  inmate  Hope  be  dead, 

Her  ghost  still  haunts  the  mould'ring 
heart ; 
No— pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone. 
The  wretch  may  bear,  and  yet  live  on, 
Like  things,  within  the  cold  rock  found 
Alive,  when  all's  congeal'd  around. 
But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this,     730 
A  calm  stagnation,  that  were  bliss 
To  the  keen,  burning,  harrowing  pain. 
Now  felt  through  all  thy  breast  and 

brain ; — 
That  spasm  of  terror,  mute,  intense, 
That  breathless,  agonis'd  suspense. 
From  whose  hot  throb,  whose  deadly 

aching. 
The  heart  hath  no  relief  but  breaking  ! 


Calm   is   the   wave — heav'n's   brilliant 
lights 
Reflected  dance  beneath  the  prow  ; — 
Time  was  when,  on  such  lovely  nights, 

She  who  is  there,  so  desolate  now,  74 1 
Could  sit  all  cheerful,  though  alone. 

And  ask  no  happier  joy  than  seeing 
That  star-light  o'er  the  waters  thrown — 
No  joy  but  that,  to  make  her  blest, 
And    the    fresh,    buoyant    sense    of 
Being, 
Which  bounds  in  youth's  yet  careless 

breast, — 
Itself  a  star,  not  borrowing  light, 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bright.  749 
How  different  now  ! — but,  hark,  again 
The  yell  of  havoc  rings — brave  men  ! 
In  vain,  with  beating  hearts,  ye  stand 
On  the  bark's  edge — in  vain  each  hand 
Half    draws    the     falchion    from    its 
sheath  ; 
All's  o'er — in  rust  your  blades  may 
lie  : — 
He,  at  whose  word  they've  scatter'd 
death, 
Ev'n  now,  this  night,  himself  must 
die! 
Well  may  ye  look  to  yon  dim  tower. 
And  ask,  and  wond'ring  guess  what 
means 
The  battle-cry  at  this  dead  hour —   760 
Ah  !    she  could  tell  you — she,   who 
leans 
Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast. 
With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast ; — 
Too  well  she  knows — her  more  than 
life. 
Her  soul's  first  idol  and  its  last, 
Lies  bleeding  in  that  murd'rous  strife. 

But  see — what  moves  upon  the  height  ? 
Some  signal ! — 'tis  a  torch's  light. 

What  bodes  its  solitary  glare  ? 
In  gasping  silence  tow'rd  the  Shrine  770 
All  eyes  are  turn'd — thine,  Hinda,  thine 

Fix  their  last  fading  life-beams  there. 
'Twas  but  a  moment — fierce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky, 
And  far  away,  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Hafed,  like  a  vision  stood 
Reveal' d  before  the  burning  pyre. 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  ot  Fire 

Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element !  780 
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*  'Tis  he  ! ' — the  shudd'ring  maid  ex- 
claims,— 
But,  while  she  speaks,  ho^s  seen  no 
more ; 
High  borst  in  air  the  funeral  flames. 
And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er  ! 


One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave ; 
Then  sprung,  aa  if  to  reach  that  bkize, 
Where  still  she  fizM  her  dying  gaze. 

And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave, — 
Deep,  deep, — where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innooeat  lieart  again ! 


Farewell — farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  1 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea,} 

No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman '8  green  water. 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee. 

Oh  !   fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  Love's  witchery  came. 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south  ^  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing. 
And  hush'd  all  its  music,  and  wither'd  its  frame ! 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands. 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her,  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea-star '  to  light  up  her  tomb. 

And  still,  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning,' 
And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  happiest  there,  from  their  pastime  returning 
At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  told. 

The  young  village-maid,  when  with  flow'ra  she  dresses 
Her  dark  flowing  hair  for  some  festival  day. 

Will  think  of  thy  late  till,  neglecting  her  tresses. 
She  mournfully  turns  from  the  miiTor  away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  belov'd  of  her  Hero  !    forget  thee- 


8oo 
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Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they  start, 
Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  Hero  she'll  set  thee, 
Embalm'd  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell — bo  it  oura  to  embellish  thy  pillow 

With  ev'ry  thing  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep  ; 

Each  flow'r  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept ;  * 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow- wreath'd  chamber. 
We,  Peris  of  Ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 


820 


'  'Tliis  wind  (tlio  Samoor)  so  softons  the 
strings  of  lutes,  that  thoy  can  never  be  tuned 
while  it  lasts.'— Stephen  s  Persia, 

3  *  One  of  tho  gi-eatest  curiosities  found  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  fish  whicli  tho  £ngilsh 
call  Star-tlsh.  It  is  circular,  and  at  night  very 
luminous,  i-esembling  the  full  moon  surrounded 
by  rays.*— Mirza  Abu  Taleb. 


'  For  a  description  of  tho  merriment  of  the 
date-time,  of  their  work,  their  dances,  and  tWr 
return  homo  fi'om  the  paim-grovcs  at  the  end 
of  autumn  with  the  friuts.— ^ee  Kempfer, 
Amoenitai.  Exoi. 

*  Some  natui'alists  have  imagined  thataniber 
is  a  concretion  of  tho  teal's  of  birds.— See 
Trevoux,  Chambers. 
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We']l  dive  where  the  gardenB  of  ooral  lie  darkling. 

And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head ; 
We'll  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  ^  are  sparkling, 

And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell — farewell — until  Pity's  sweet  fountain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave, 

They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that  mountain, 
They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave.  830 

The  singular  placidity  with  which  Fadladeen  had  listened,  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  obnoxious  story,  surprised  the  Princess  and  Feramokz  exceedingly ; 
and  even  inclined  towards  him  the  hearts  of  these  unsuspicious  young  persons, 
who  little  knew  the  source  of  a  complacency  so  marvellous.  The  truth  was,  he 
had  been  organizing,  for  the  last  few  days,  a  most  notable  plan  of  persecution 
against  the  poet,  in  consequence  of  some  passages  that  had  fallen  from  him  on 
the  second  evening  of  recital, — which  appeared  to  this  worthy  Chamberlain  to 
contain  language  and  principles,  for  which  nothing  short  of  the  summary  criti- 
cism of  the  Chabuk  ■  would  be  advisable.  It  was  his  intention,  therefore,  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  at  Cashmere,  to  give  information  to  the  King  of 
Bucharia  of  the  very  dangerous  sentiments  of  his  minstrel ;  and  if,  unfortunately, 
that  monarch  did  not  act  with  suitable  vigour  on  the  occasion,  (that  is,  if  he  did 
not  give  the  Chabuk  to  Feramorz,  and  a  place  to  Fadladeejst,)  there  would  bo 
an  end,  he  feared,  of  all  legitimate  government  in  Bucharia.  He  could  not  help, 
however,  auguring  better  both  for  himself  and  the  cause  of  potentates  in  general ; 
and  it  was  the  pleasure  arising  from  these  mingled  anticipations  that  diffused 
such  unusual  satisfaction  through  his  features,  and  made  his  eyes  shine  out  like 
poppies  of  the  desert,  over  the  wide  and  lifeless  wilderness  of  that  countenance. 

Having  decided  upon  the  Poet's  chastisement  in  this  manner,  he  thought  it 
but  humanity  to  spare  him  the  minor  tortures  of  criticism.  Accordingly,  when 
they  assembled  the  following  evening  in  the  pavilion,  and  Lalla  Rookh  was 
expecting  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  her  bard  melt  away,  one  by  one,  in  the  acidity 
of  criticism,  like  pearls  in  the  cup  of  the  Egyptian  queen, — he  agreeably  dis- 
appointed her,  by  merely  saying,  with  an  ironical  smile,  that  the  merits  of  such 
a  poem  deserved  to  be  tried  at  a  much  higher  tribunal ;  and  then  suddenly  passed 
off  into  a  panegyric,  upon  all  Mussulman  sovereigns,  more  particularly  his  august 
and  Imperial  master,  Aurungzebe, — the  wisest  and  best  of  the  descendants  of 
Timur — who,  among  other  great  things  he  had  done  for  mankind,  had  given  to 
him,  Fadladeen,  the  very  profitable  posts  of  Betel-carrier,  and  Taster  of  Sher- 
bets to  the  Emperor,  Chief  Holder  of  the  Girdle  of  Beautiful  Forms,^  and  Grand 
Nazir,  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Haram. 

They  were  now  not  far  from  that  Forbidden  River,*  beyond  which  no  pure 
Hindoo  can  pass ;  and  were  reposing  for  a  time  in  the  rich  valley  of  Hussun 
Abdaul,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite  resting-place  ol  the  Emperors  in  their 
annua]  migrations  to  Cashmere.  Here  often  had  the  Light  of  the  Faith,  Jehan- 
Guire,  been  known  to  wander  with  his  beloved  and  beautiful  Kourmahal ;   and 


1  'Tlie  bay  Klesclarkc,  which  is  otlienvise 
called  the  Golden  Bay,  the  »aud  wlicrcof  shines 
as  lire.*— Struy. 

'  *  The  application  of  whips  or  ix)ds.*— 
Dubois. 

'  Kempfcr  mentions  such  an  officer  among 
the  attendants  of  tlie  King  of  Pcrbia,  and  calls 
]ii]u '  formae  corporis  estimator.'  His  business 
was,  at  stated  periods,  to  measure  the  ladies 
of  the  Haram  by  a  sort  of  regulation-girdle, 


whose  limits  it  was  not  thnught  graceful  to 
exceed.  If  any  of  them  outsre  w  this  standard 
of  shape,  ihcy  wci'o  reduced  l)y  abstinence  till 
they  came  within  proper  bounds. 

*  The  Attock. 

'  Akbar  on  his  way  oi'dci'ed  a  fort  to  bo  built 
upon  the  Nilab,  which  ho  called  Attock,  whicli 
means  in  the  Indian  languai^e  Forbidden  ;  for, 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  held 
unlawfiil  to  cross  that  river.' — Uo-vt^&Jiaida&twx^ 
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here  would  Lalla  Rookh  hare  been  happy  to  remain  for  ever,  giving  up  the 
throne  of  Bucharia  and  the  world,  for  Feramorz  and  love  in  this  sweet  lonely 
valley.  But  the  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  she  must  see  him  no 
longer, — or,  what  was  still  worse,  behold  nim  with  eyes  whose  every  look  belonged 
to  another ;  and  there  was  a  melancholy  preciousness  in  these  last  moments, 
which  made  her  heart  cling  to  them  as  it  would  to  life.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey,  indeed,  she  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sadness,  from  which  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  young  minstrel  could  awake  her.  Like  those  lamps  in  tombs, 
which  only  light  up  when  the  air  is  admitted,  it  was  only  at  his  apptoach  that  her 
eyes  became  smiling  and  animated.  But  here,  in  this  dear  valley,  every  moment 
appeared  an  age  of  pleasure ;  she  saw  him  all  day,  and  was,  therefore,  all  day  happy, 
— resembling,  she  often  thought,  that  people  of  Zinge,*  who  attribute  the  unfading 
cheerfulness  they  enjoy  to  one  genial  star  that  rises  nightly  over  their  heads.* 

The  whole  party,  indeed,  seemed  in  their  liveliest  mood  during  the  few  days 
they  passed  in  this  delightful  solitude.  The  young  attendants  of  the  Princess, 
who  were  here  allowed  a  much  freer  range  than  they  could  safely  be  indulged 
with  in  a  less  sequestered  place,  ran  wild  among  the  gardens  and  bounded  through 
the  meadows  lightly  as  young  roes  over  the  aromatic  plains  of  Tibet.  While 
Fadladeen,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  comfort  derived  by  him  from  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  from  whom  the  valley  is  named,  had  also  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging,  in  a  small  way,  his  taste  for  victims,  by  putting  to  aeatb 
some  hundreds  of  those  unfortunate  little  lizards,'  which  all  pious  Mussulmans 
make  it  a  point  to  kill ; — taking  for  granted,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
creature  hangs  its  head  is  meant  as  a  mimicry  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  Faith- 
ful say  their  prayers. 

About  two  miles  from  Hussun  Abdaul  were  those  Royal  Gardens,*  which  had 
grown  beautiful  under  the  care  of  so  many  lovely  eyes,  and  were  beautiful  still, 
though  those  eyes  could  see  them  no  longer.  This  place,  with  its  flowers  and  its 
holy  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  dipping  of  the  wings  of  birds  in  its  marble 
basins  filled  with  the  pure  water  of  those  hills,  was  to  Lalla  Rookh  all  that  her 
heart  could  fancy  of  fragrance,  coolness,  and  almost  heavenly  tranquillity.  As 
the  Prophet  saia  of  Damascus,  *  it  was  too  delicious  * ; ' — and  here,  in  listening 
to  the  sweet  voice  of  Feramorz,  or  reading  in  his  eyes  what  yet  he  never  dared 
to  tell  her,  the  most  exquisite  moments  of  her  whole  hfe  were  passed.  One 
evening,  when  they  had  been  talking  of  the  Sultana  Nourmahal,  the  Light  of  the 
Haram,*  who  had  so  often  wandered  among  these  flowers,  and  fed  with  her  own 
hands,  in  those  marble  basins,  the  small  shining  fishes  of  which  she  was  so  fond,' 


*  'Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  countiT  (Zingc) 
are  never  afflicted  with  sadness  or  mcfancliol^ ; 
ou  this  subject  the  Sheikh  Abu-al-Khcir- 
Azbari  has  tlio  following  distich : — 

*  '*  Who  is  the  man  without  care  or  sorrow, 
(tell)  that  I  may  rub  my  liand  to  him. 

'"(Behold)  tlie  Zingians,  without  care  or 
sorrow,  frolicksome  with  tipsiness  and  mirth." 

'The  philosophei-s  have  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  this  cheerfuhiess  proceeds  from  the 
influence  of  the  star  Soheil,  or  Canopus,  which 
rises  over  them  cvei*y  night.'— Extract  from 
a  Geof/raphicttl  Persian  JUnnuscript  culled  Heft 
Aklim,  or  the  Seren  Climnlcs,  translated  by  iV. 
Ouseley.  Esq. 

2  Tlie  star  Soheil,  or  Canopus. 

•  'Tlie  lizard  Stellio.  The  Ai-abs  call  it 
Hardun.  The  Turks  kill  it,  for  they  imagine 
that  by  declining  the  head  it  mimics  them 
when  they  say  their  prayei*s.' — Hasselquist. 

•  For  these  part  iculai*s  respect  ing  Hussun  Ab- 


daul T  am  indebted  to  the  very  intercstinelntro* 
duct  ion  of  Mr.  E1phinstone*s  work  upon  Caubal. 

^  '  As  you  enter  at  that  Bazar,  without  Uie 
gate  of  Damascus,  you  see  the  Gre«u  Hoaque, 
su  called  because  it  hath  a  steeple  faced  witli 
gixien  glazed  bricks,  which  render  it  very 
resplendent;  it  is  covered  at  top  with  a  paviliM 
of  tiie  same  stuff.  The  Turks  Hay  this  moMtie 
was  made  in  that  place,  because  Maliomct  being 
come  so  far,  would  not  enter  the  town,  MyiRg 
it  was  too  delicious.' — ^Tlievcnot.  This  remiiMb 
one  of  the  following  pi'etty  passaeo  In  IsMt 
Walton :—' When  1  sat  last  on  thisprimfiMB 
bank,  and  looked  down  tliesc  nieadowa  I 
thought  of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  flf 
the  citv  of  Florence,  "that  tliey  were  too 
pleasant  to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays.** ' 

^  Nourmaiial  signifies  Light  of  tho  Uanun. 
She  was  afterwaras  called  Nourjehan.  or  tbe 
Light  of  the  World. 

'  See  note  *,  p;  420. 
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the  youth,  in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of  separation,  proposed  "to  recite  a  short 
story,  or  rather  rhapsody,  of  which  this  adored  Sultana  was  the  heroine.  It 
related,  he  said,  to  the  reconcilement  of  a  sort  of  lovers*  quarrel  which  took  place 
between  her  and  the  Emperor  during  a  Feast  of  Roses  at  Cashmere ;  and  would 
remind  the  Princess  of  tnat  difference  between  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  his  fair 
mistress  Marida,*  which  vtM  so  happily  made  up  by  the  soft  strains  of  the  musician, 
Moussali.  As  the  story  was  chiefly  to  be  told  in  song,  and  Feramorz  had  un- 
luckily forgotten  his  own  lute  in  the  valley,  he  borrowed  the  vina  of  Lalla 
Rookh's  little  Persian  slave,  and  thus  began  : — 


Who  has.  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cash- 

MERE, 

With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth 
ever  gave,* 
Its  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains 
as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang 
over  their  wave  ? 

Oh !    to  see  it  at  sunset, — when  warm 

o*er  the  Lake 
Its  splendour  at  parting  a  summer  eve 

throws. 
Like   a   bride,   full   of   blushes,    when 

ling' ring  to  take 
A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere 

she  goes ! — 
When  the  shi^ines  through  the  foliage  are 

gleaming  half  shown, 
And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites 

of  its  own.  10 

Here  the  music  of  pray'r  from  a  minaret 

swells. 
Here  the  Magian  his  urn,  full  of  per- 
fume, is  swinging. 
And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  zone  of  sweet 

bells 
Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian 

dancer  is  ringing.' 
Or    to    see    it    by    moonlight, — when 

mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens,  and 

shrines ; 

1  'Haronn  Al  Raschid,  cinqui^nio  Khalifc 
des  Abassides,  sVtant  un  jour  brouillf^,  avec 
une  de  sea  mattresses  nonim^'c  Maridah,  quMl 
aimoit  eependant  jusqu'a  Texcis,  ct  cotte  mds- 
intelligence  ayant  6ejh  dnrno  quclquc  tems, 
commen^a  a  sennuyer.  Giafar  Barmaki,  son 
ikvori,  qui  s*en  anpergfit,  commanda  a  Abbas 
ben  Annaf,  excellent  poete  de  co  tenis  la,  de 
composer  quelques  vers  sur  le  snjet  de  cctte 
brouillerie.   Ce  pol'tc  ex^cuta  Tordre  de  Giafar, 

3 at  fit  chanter  ces  vers  par  Motissali  en  presence 
n  Khalifc,  et  ce  prince  fut  tellcmcnt  toachd 
de  la  tendresse  des  vers  dn  poete,  et  de  la 
douceur  de  la  voix  du  musicien,  quMl  allaaussi- 


When  the  water-falls  gleam,  like  a  quick 

fall  of  stars. 
And  the  nightingale's  hymn  from  the 

Isle  of  Chenars 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of 

feet 
From  the  cool,  shining  walks  where  the 

young  people  meet. —  20 

Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight 

awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it 

breaks. 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,   call'd  forth 

every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  if  but  just  bom  of  the 

Sun. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with 

the  day. 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  steal- 
ing away  ; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos 

like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen-trees,*  till  they  tremble 

all  over. 
When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of 

first  hopes. 
And  Bav,  with  his  banner  of  radiance 

unfurl'd,  30 

Shines    in    through    the    mountainous 

portal  *  that  opes. 
Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to 

the  world ! 


♦dt  troiivcr  Maridah,  et  iitsa  paix  avec  ellc.  — 
D'Hcrbelot. 

2  •The  rose  of  Kashniire  for  its  brilliancy 
and  delicacy  of  odour  lias  long  been  proverbial 
in  the  East ' — Forster. 

»  'Tied  round  her  waist  the  zone  of  bells, 
that  sounded  with  ravishing  melody.' — Sotig  of 
Jayadem. 

*  'The  little  isles  in  the  Lake  of  Cachcniiro 
arc  set  with  arbours  and  lai^ge-lcaved  aspen- 
trees,  slender  and  tall.*— Bemler. 

>  *The  Tuckt  Suliman,  the  name  bestowed 
by  the  Mahommetans  on  this  hill,  forms  ou^ 
side  of  a  grand  portal  to  tUe^AV^."— ^^i't^wst. 
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But  never  yet,  by  night  or  day. 
In  dew  o!  spring  or  summer's  ray. 
Did  the  sweet  Vallev  shine  so  gay 
As  now  it  shinee — all  love  and  light. 
Visions  by  day  and  feasts  by  night ! 
A  happier  smile  illumes  each  brow. 

With   quicker  spread   each   heart 
uncloses,  . 
And  all  is  ecstasy, — for  now  40 

The  Valley  holds  its  Feast  of  Roses;  * 
The  joyous  Time,  when  pleasures  pour 
Profusely  round  and,  in  their  shower, 
Uear4>8open,  like  the  Season's  Rose, — 

The  Flow' ret  of  a  hundred  leaves,* 
Expanding  while  the  dew-faU  flows, 

And  every  leaf  its  balm  receives. 

*Twa8  when  the  hour  of  evening  came 

Upon  the  Lake,  serene  and  cool, 
When  Day  had  hid  his  sultry  flame  50 
Behind  the  palms  of  Baramoule,^ 
When  maids  began  to  lift  their  heads, 
Ref  resh'd  from  their  embroider'd  beds, 
Where  they  had  slept  the  sun  away. 
And  wak'd  to  moonlight  and  to  play. 
All  were  abroad — the  busiest  hive 
On  Bela's^  hills  is  less  alive, 
When  saffron  beds  are  full  in  flow'r. 
Than  look'd  the  Valley  in  that  hour. 
A  thousand  restless  torches  play'd  60 
Througheverygrove  and  islandshade; 
A  thousand  sparkling  lamps  were  set 
On  every  dome  and  minaret ; 
And  flelds  and  path  ways,  far  and  near. 
Were  lighted  by  a  blaze  so  clear. 
That  youcouldsee,inwand'ringround, 
The  smallest  rose-leaf  on  the  ground. 
Yet  did  the  maids  and  matrons  leave 
Their  veils  at  home,  that  brilliant  eve; 
Andtherewereglancingeyesabout,  70 
And  cheeks,  that  would  not  dare  diine 
out 

>  'The  Foast  of  Boses  continues  the  whole 
time  of  their  remaining  in  bioom.' — Sec  Pietro 
do  la  Vallo. 

2  '  Gul  sad  berk,  the  Hose  of  a  hundred  loavos^ 
1  believe  a  iiarticular  spocios.'— Ouscley. 

»  Bcrnicr. 

*  A  place  mentioned  in  the  Toozek  Jehan- 
peery,  or  Memoirs  of  Jehan-Guire,  where  there 
IB  an  account  of  the  beds  of  saffron-flowei'S 
about  Cashmere. 

'  '  It  is  the  custom  among  tho  woiaen  to 
omnloy  the  Maazecn  to  chaimt  f^'om  the  gallery 
of  the  noarast  minaret,  which  on  that  occasion 
is  illuminated,  and  tho  women  assembled  at 
the  house  I'espond  at  intei*vals  with  a  suralcet 
or  joyous  chorus.' — Russcl. 


In  open  day,  but  thought  they  might 
Look  lovely  then,  because  'twas  ni^t. 
And  all  were  free,  and  wandering. 

And  all  exclaim' d  to  all  they  inet, 
That  never  did  the  summer  bring 

So  gay  a  Feast  of  Roses  yet  ;-^ 
The  moon  bad  never  shed  a  light 

So  clear  as  that  which'  bless'd  them 
there ; 
The  roses  ne'er  shone  half  so  bright,  80 

Nor  they  themselves  look'd  half  so 
fair. 

And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers  ! 
Itseem'dasthough  from  all  the  bow'is 
And  fairest  flelds  of  all  the  year»  . 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scatter'd  here. 
The  Lake,  too,  like  a  garden  breathes. 

With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  he, — 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 

Had  fall'n  upon  it  from  the  sky  ! 
And  then  the  sounds  of  joy, — the  beat 
Of  tabors  and  of  dancing  feet ; —  91 
The  minaret-crier's  chaunt  of  glee 
Sung  from  his  lighted  gallery,* 
And  answer'd  by  a  ziraleet 
From  neighbouring  Haram,  wild  and 

sweet ; — 
The  merry  laughter,  echoing 
From  gardens,  where  the  silken  swing* 
Wafts  some  delighted  girl  above 
The  top  leaves  of  the  orange-grove ; 
Or,  from  those  infant  groups  at  play 
Among  the  tents  ^  that  line  the  way. 
Flinging,  unaw'd  by  slave  or  mother, 
Handfuls  of  roses  at  each  other. — 
Then,  the  sounds  from  the  Lake, — the 

low  whisp'ring  in  boats. 
As  they  shoot  through  the  moonlight ; 

— the  dipping  of  oars. 
And  the  wild,  airy  warbling  that  ev'iy 

where  floats. 
Through  the  groves,  round  the  islands, 

as  if  all  the  shores, 

^  '  The  swing  is  a  favourite  pastims  Sa  Am 
East,  as  promoting  a  circulation  of  air,  •x* 
tremely  refreshing  in  those  sultry  diiuatcs.*— > 
Kichardson. 

'  The  swings  aix)  adorned  with  festoons.  Tbi» 
pastime  is  accompanied  with  muaic  of  voi«H 
and  of  instruments,  hired  by  tho  msaters  o£fth» 
swings.*— The  venot. 

^  '  At  tlie  keeping  of  the  Foaftt  qf  Bombs  yp 
beheld  an  inOnito  numbor  of  tents  pitched,  wiw 
such  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  boys*  and  f^^ 
with  music,  dances,'  &c.  ^c.—Uorbci't, 
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Like  those  of  Kathay,  utterM  muBic, 
and  gaye 

Aq  answer  in  song  to  the  kiss  of  eak^h 
wave.' 

But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds, 
full  of  feeling,  no 

That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover 
are  stealing, — 

>Some  lover,  who  knows  all  the  heart- 
touching  power  .   . 

Of  a  lute  and  asigh  in  this  magical  hour. 

Oh  !  best  of  delights  as  it  ev'ry  where  is 

To  be  near  the  lov'd  0/ie, — what  a  rap- 
ture is  his 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly 
may  glide 

O'er  the  Lake  of  Casbmebe,  with  that 
OiM  by  his  side  ! 

If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness 
dear. 

Think,  think  what  a  Heav'n  she  must 
make  of  Cashmere  ! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  Acbab,' 
When  from  pow'r  and  pomp  and  the 

trophies  of  war  121 

He  flew  to  that  Valley,  forgetting  them 

all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Habam,  his  young 

NOUBMAHAL. 

When  free  and  uncrowned  as  the  Con- 
queror rov'd 

By  the  banks  of  that  lake,  with  his  only 
belov'd. 

He  saw,  in  the  wreaths  she  would  play- 
fully snatch 

From  the  hedges,  a  glory  his  crown  could 
not  match, 

And  preferred  in  his  heart  the  least 
ringlet  that  curl'd 

Down  her  exquisite  neck  to  the  throne 
of  the  world. 

There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly 
bright,  130 

Like  the  long,  sun^y  lapse  of  a  summer- 
day's  light, 

1  'An  old  c<nnmcntator  of  iho  Clioii-King 
says,  the  ancients  having  rcuiavkod  that  a 
current  of  water  made  some  of  the  stones  near 
its  banks  send  forth  a  sound,  they  detached 
ftom*  of  tlieni,  and  bcin^  diaiinttd  wiUi  the  de- 
lightful sound  thoy  emitted,  constructed  Kin^ 
or  musical  instruments  of  tlicm.*-<-Gr«9ier. 

This  miraculous  quality  baa  boon  attributed 
also  to  tlio  slioi-o  of  AtticiA.  *  Hujus  littus,  ait 
Capclfa,  concentum  miisicum  illisis  torrac  undia 


Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  BhadOw 

made  tender. 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  samene&s  of 

splendour. 
This  was  not  the  beauty — oh,  nothing 

like  this, 
Tiiat  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such 

magic  of  bliss ! 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion, 

which  plavs 
Like    the    light    upon    autumn's    soft 

shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth 

as  it  flies 
From  the  lip  to  the  cheek,  from  the 

cheek  to  the  eyes  ; 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking 

in  gleams,  140 

Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  Heav'n 

in  his  dreams. 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very 

grace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  bom  with 

her  face ! 
And  when  angry, — for  ev'n  in  the  tran- 

quillest  climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms 

sometimes — 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to 

awaken 
Newbeauty,likeflow'rs  that  are  sweetest 

when  shaken. 
If  tenderness  touch' d  her,  the  dark  of 

her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heav'nlier  dye. 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like 

holy  revealings  150 

From  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light 

of  her  feelings. 
Then  her  mirth— oh  !  'twas  sportive  as 

ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the 

wild-bird  in  spring ; 
Illum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fasciuatesages. 
Yet  playiulas  Peris  just  loos'dfrom their 

cages.^ 

I'eddere,  quod  pi'optor  tautam  erudition  is  vun 
puto  dictum.' — Ludov.  Yives  in  Augustin.  de 
Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  8. 

*  Jchan-Guira  was  the  son  of  theGroat  Acbar. 

3  In  the  wai-s  of  tlio  Dives  with  the  Peris, 
M^icnever  tlio  former  took  the  latter  prisoners, 
'they  shut  tlicni  up  in  iron  cages,  and  hung 
them  on  tlio  highost  trees.  Hoiv  thoy  wero 
visitod  by  thoir  companions,  who  bimigbt  thorn 
the  cl»oiecst  oduurs.^^Richardaoik, 
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While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any 

control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung 

from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance 

could  discover, 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightened 

all  over, — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is 

upon,  1 60 

When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs 

in  the  sun. 
Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchant- 
ments, that  gave 
NouRMAHAL  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East 

for  her  slave : 
And  though  bright  was  his  Haram, — a 

living  parterre 
Of  the  flow'rs  *  of  this  planet — though 

treasures  were  there, 
For  which  Soliman^s  self  might  have 

giv'n  all  the  store 
That  the  navy  from  Ophib  e^er  wingM 

to  his  shore. 
Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of 

them  all, 
And  the  Light  of  his  Haram  was  young 

NOURMAHAL  ! 

But  where  is  she  now,  this  night  of 
jov,  170 

When  bliss  is  every  heart's  employ  ? — 
When  all  around  her  is  so  bright, 
So  like  the  visions  of  a  trance, 
That  one  might  think,  who  came  by 

chance 
Into  the  vale  this  happy  night, 
He  saw  that  Citv  of  Delight  * 
In  Fairy-land,  whose  streets  and  tow*  rs 
Are  made  of  gemsand  light  and  flowers! 
Where  is  the  lov'd  Sultana  ?   where. 
When  mirth  brings  out  the  young  and 
fair,  180 

Does  she,  the  fairest,  hide  her  brow, 
In  melancholy  stillness  now  ? 

Alas  ! — how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ! 


1  In  the  Malay  language   the   same  word 
en  i  tics  women  and  flowers. 
The  capital  of  Shadukiam.    See  note  >,  p. 


401. 

*  See  the  representation  of  the  Eastern 
Cupid,  pinioned  closely  round  with  wreaths  of 
flowera,  in  Pjcai-t's  Cn-i'monieti  Heligknses. 


Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 
That  stood  the  storm,  wh«i  waves 

were  rough. 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity !  19c 
A  something,  light  as  air — a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly. taken — 

Oh  !  love,  that  tempests  never,  shook, 

A  breath,  a  toiioh  like  this.,  hath 

shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  bc^in ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  ^ntle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said  ;  200 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like    broken    clouds, — or    like    the 

stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow 
As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could 

sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below. 
Breaks  into  floods,  that  part  for 

ever. 

Oh,  you,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound. 
As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above       211 

He    sits,    with    flow'rets    fetter'd 
round ;  • — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings. 
Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings ; 
For  ev'n  an  hour,  a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light 
Like  that  celestial  bird, — whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Blastem  skies. 
Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at 
rest, 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies !  * 

Some  diffrence,  of  this  dAng'rous 
kind, —  221 

By  which,  though  light,  the  links  that 
bind 

*  '  Among  the  bii*ds  of  Tonquin  is  a  speciea 
of  goldfinch,  which  sin^  so  melodiously  that 
it  IS  called  the  Celestial  Bird.  Its  vrim 
when  it  is  perched,  appear  variog^tod  with 
beautiful  coloura,  but  wlicn  it  flios  they  lose 
all  tlieir  splendour.'— Grosier. 
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The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riv'n  ; 
SomeshadowinLove'ssummerheav'n, 
Which,  though  a  fleecy  speck  at  first. 
May  yet  in  awfal  thunder  burst; — 
Such  cloud  it  is,  that  now  hangs  over 
The  heart  of  the  Imperial  Lover, 
And  far  hath  banish'd  from  his  sight 
His  KouEMARAL,  his  Haram's  Light ! 
Hence  is  it,  on  this  happy  night,   231 
When  Pleasure  through  the  fields  and 

groves 
Has  let  loose  all  her  world  of  loves, 
And  every  heart  has  found  its  own, 
He  wanders,  joyless  and  alone, 
And  weary  as  that  bird  of  Thrace, 
Whose  pinion  knows  no  resting-place.^ 

In  vain  the  loveliest  cheeks  and  eyes 
This  Eden  of  the  Earth  supplies 
Come  crowding  round — the  cheeks 

are  pale,  240 

The  eyes  are  dim : — though  rich  the 

spot 
With  every  flow'r  this  earth  has  got, 

What  is  it  to  the  nightingale, 
If  there  his  darling  rose  is  not  ?  ^ 
In  vain  the  Valley's  smiling  throng 
Worship  him,  as  he  moves  along ; 
He  heeds  them  not^—one  smile  of  hers 
Is  worth  a  world  of  worshippers. 
They  but  the  Star's  adorers  are,    249 
She  is  the  Heav'n  that  lights  the  Star  ! 

Hence  is  it,  too,  that  Nourmahal, 

Amid  the  luxuries  of  this  hour 
Far  from  the  joyous  festival, 

Sits  in  her  own  sequester'd  bow'r. 
With  no  one  near,  to  soothe  or  aid, 
But  that  inspired  and  wondrous  maid, 
Kamouna,  tne  Enchantress ; — one. 
O'er  whom  his  race  the  golden  sun 
For  unremember'd  years  has  run. 
Yet  never  saw  her  blooming  brow  260 
Younger  or  fairer  than  'tis  now. 
Nay,  rather, — as  the  west  wind's  sigh 
Freshens  the  flow'r  it  passes  by, — 

■  'As  those  birds  on  tlie  BospLorus  are  never 
known  to  rest,  they  are  called  by  the  French 
**  Jes  flmos  damntfes."  ' — Dalloway. 

*  *You  may  place  a  hundrad  handfuls  of 
fragrant  lierbs  and  flowers  before  the  nightin- 
gale, yet  lie  wishes  not,  in  his  constant  heart, 
for  more  than  the  B>vect  breath  of  his  beloved 
rose.* — Jami. 

*  *  Ho  is  said  to  have  found  tlie  gi^eat  Mantra, 
spell  or  talisman,  through  which  lie  niled  over 


Time's  wing  but  seem'd,  in  stealing 

o'er. 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before. 
Yet  on  her  smiles  a  sadness  hung. 
And  when,  as  oft,  she  spoke  or  sung 
Of  other  worlds,  there  came  a  light 
From  her  dark  eyes  so  strangely  bright. 
That  all  believ'd  nor  man  nor  earth 
Were  conscious  of  Namouna's  birth  ! 

All  spells  and  talismans  she  knew,  272 
From    the   great   Mantra,'    which 
around 
The  Air's  sublimer  Spirits  drew. 

To  the  gold  gems  ^  of  Afric,  bound 
Upon  the  wand' ring  Arab's  arm. 
To  keep  him  from  the  Siltim's  *  harm. 
And  shchadpledg'd  herpow'rf  ulart, — 
Pledg'd  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  heart 
Of  one  who  knew,  though  high  her 
sphere,  280 

What  'twas  to  lose  a  love  so  dear, — 
To  find  some  spell  that  should  recall 
Her  Selim's*  smile  to  NotJRMAHAL  ! 

.'Twas  midnight — through  the  lattice, 

wreath' d 
With    woodbine,    many   a   perfume 

breath' d 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others 

sleep. 
From  timid  jasmine  buds,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day. 
But,  when  the  sun-light  dies  away. 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out  290 

To  every  breeze  that  roams  about ; — 
When  thus  Namouna: — *'Tis  the  hour 
That  scatters  spells  on  herb  and  flow'r. 
And  garlands  might  be  gather'd  now. 
That,    twin'd    around    the   sleeper's 

brow. 
Would  make  him  dream  of  such  de- 
lights. 
Such  miracles  and  dazzling  sights. 
As  Genii  of  the  Sun  behold. 
At  evening,  from  their  tents  of  gold 


the  clcmonts  and  spirits  of  all  denominations/ 
— Wilford. 

*  '  Tlic  gold  jewels  of  Jinnie,  which  ara  called 
by  the  Ai-abs  £1  Hen-ez,  from  the  supposed 
charm  they  contain.— Jackflon. 

^  '  A  demon,  supposed  to  haunt  woodf,  ^^ 
in  a  human  shape.— -Kiebardson. 

^  Tlie  name  of  Jeban-Guire  before  his  accei^ 
sion  to  the  throne. 
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Where  lutes  in  the  air  are  heard  about, 

And  voices  are  singing  the  whole 

day  long, 

And  every  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 

Is  tum*d,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to 

song  I 

Hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home. 
And  if  there*  s  a  magic  in  Music*  s 
strain, 

I  swear  by  the  breath  430 

Of  that  moonlight  wreath, 
Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet 
again. 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murm'ring,  dying 

notes. 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly : — 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply 

going, 
Kefines    the    bosom    it    trembles 

throagh. 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water 

blowing, 
Buffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it 

too.  440 

Mine  is  the  charm,  whose  mystic  sway 
The  Spirits  of  past  Delight  obey  ; — 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound. 
And  they  come,  like  Genii,  hov'ring 

round. 
And  mine  is  the  gentle  song  that  bears 
From  soul  tosoul,  the  wishes  of  love, 
As  a  bird,  that  wafts  through  genial 

airs 
The  cinnamon-seed  from  grove  to 

grove.  ^ 

'Tis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 

The  past,   the  present,   and  future  of 

pleasure ;  450 

When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

1  'The  Pompadour  pigeon  is  the  species, 
whicli,  by  carrying  the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon 
to  different  places,  is  a  great  disseminator  of 
this  valuable  tree.' — See  Brown's  lUusir.^  Tab. 
19. 

*  'Tlie  Persians  Iiave  two  mornings,  the 
Soobhi  Kazim  and  the  Soobhi  Hadig,  the  false 
and  the  real  day-lMreak.  The^  account  for  this 
phenomenon  in  a  most  whimsical  manner. 
Tli03r  say  that  as  the  sun  rises  from  behind  the 
Kohi  Qaf  (Mount  Caucasus),  it  fMsees  a  hole 
perforated  through  that  mountain,  and  that 


With  the  blissful  tone  that's  still  in 

the  ear ; 
And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  more  heavenly  trt^ill  that  is 

near. 

Tlie  warrior's  heart,  when  touch'd  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  own  white  plume»  that  high  amid 

death 
Through  the  field  has  shone — ^yet  moves 

with  a  breath ! 
And,  oh,  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten, 
When  Music  has  reaoh'd  her  inward 
soul,  460 

Like  the  silent  stars,   that   wink  and 
listen 
While  Heaven's  eternal  melodies  roll. 
So,  hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home» 
And  if   there's   a  magio  in  Music's 
strain, 

I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath. 
Thy  lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

'Tis  dawn — at  least  that  earlier  dawn. 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn,' 
As  if  the  morn  had  wak*d,  and  then 
Shut  close  her  lids  of  light  again.  473 
And  NouBMAHAL  is  up,  and  trying 
The   wonders  of   her  lute,   whose 
strings — 
Oh,    bliss ! — now    murmur    like   the 
sighing 
From  that  ambrosial  Spirit's  wings. 
And  then,  her  voice — ^'tis  more  tlii 
human — 
Never,  till  now,  had  it  been  given 
To  lips  of  any  mortal  woman 

To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven; 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  8ighs»  481 

When  angel  sighs  are  moat  divine.— 

*  Oh  t  let  it  last  till  night,'  she  OM, 

*  And  he  is  more  than  ever  mine.' 

darting  its  rays  through  it,  it  is  the  mui«f 
the  Boobhi  Kazim,  or  this  temporary  tppear- 
nnce  of  day-break.  As  it  ascenos,  tlio  eaitt  la 
again  veiled  in  darkness,  until  the  sun  rfaw 
above  the  mountain,  and  brings  with  It  the 
Soobhi  Sadie,  or  real  morning. *--3cott  Warta 
He  thinks  Milton  may  allude  to  this,  when  w 
says,— 

'  Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout,  - 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  Iier  cabin*d  loop>lu)l«  paep.*^ 
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And  hourly  she  renews  the  lay, 

So  fearful  lest  its  heav'nly  sweetness 
Should,  ere  the  evening,  fade  away, — 

For  things  so  heavily  have  such 
fleetness ! 
But,  far  from  fading,  it  but  grows 
Kicher,  diviner  as  it  flows  ;  490 

Till  rapt  she  dwells  on  every  string. 

And  pours  again  each  sound  along, 
Like  echo,  lost  and  languishing, 

In  love  with  her  own  wondrous  song. 

That  evening,  (trusting  that  his  soul 
Might  bef  romhaunting  love  released 
By  mirth,  by  music,  and  the  bowl,) 
The'  Imperial  Seum  held  a  feast 
In  his  magnificent  Shalimar :  ^ —   499 
In  whose  Saloons,  when  the  first  star 
Of  evening  o'er  the  waters  trembled, 
The  Valley's  loveliest  all  assembled  ; 
All    the    bright   creatures   that,    like 

dreams, 
Glide  through  its  foliage,  and  drink 

beams 
Of  beautyfromitsfountsandstreams;  ^ 
And    all    those   wand' ring   minstrel - 

maids. 
Who  leave — how  can  they  leave  ? — 

the  shades 
Of  that  dear  Valley,  and  are  found 
Singing  in  gardens  of  the  South  ^ 

*  *  111  tLo  centre  of  the  plain,  as  it  approaches 
tlte  Lake,  one  of  the  Delhi  Emperora,  I  believe 
Sbah  Jeban,  constructed  a  Kpaciuus  garden 
called  the  Shalimar,  which  is  abundantly 
stored  with  fruit-trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  rivulets  which  intersect  the  plain 
are  led  into  a  canal  at  the  back  of  the  ^rden, 
and  flowing  tlirough  its  centre,  or  occasionally 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  water- works,  compose 
the  chief  beauty  of  the  Shalimar.  To  decorate 
this  spot  the  iTogul  Princes  of  India  have  dis- 
played an  equal  magnificence  and  taste ;  espe- 
cially Jehan  Gheer,  who,  with  the  enchantuig 
Koor  Kahl,  made  Kashmire  his  usual  residence 
during  the  summer  months.  On  arches  thrown 
over  the  canal  are  erected,  at  equal  distances, 
four  or  five  suites  of  apartments,  each  con> 
sisting  of  a  saloon,  with  four  rooms  at  the 
angles,  where  the  followei-s  of  the  court  attend, 
and  the  servants  prepare  sheibets,  coffee,  and 
the  liookah.  Tiie  frame  of  the  doors  of  the 
principal  saloon  is  composed  of  pieces  of  a  stono 
of  a  black  colotir,  streaked  with  yellow  lines, 
and  of  a  closer. grain  and  higher  polish  tiian 
porphyry.  They  were  taken,  it  is  said,  from 
a  Hindoo  temple,  by  one  of  the  Mogul  princes, 
and  are  esteemed  of  great  value.*— Forster. 

*  '  The  waters  of  Cachemir  are  the  more  re- 
nowned from  its  being  supposed   that   the 


Thosesongs,  that  ne*er  so  sweetly  sound 

As    from    a    young    Cashmerian's 

mouth.  511 

There,    too,    the    Haram's    inmates 

smile ; — 
Maids  from  the  West,  with  sun- 
bright  hair, 
And  from  the  Garden  of  the  Nile, 
Delicate  as  the  roses  there  ;  * — 
Daughters    of    Love    from    Cyprus' 

rocks. 
With    Paphian    diamonds    in    their 

locks ;  • — 
Light  Peri  forms,  such  as  they  are 
On  the  gold  meads  of  Canoahar  ;  " 
And  they,  before  whose  sleepy  eyes. 
In    their    own    bright    Kathaian 

bow'rs,  521 

Sparkle  such  rainbow  butterflies, 
That  they   might  fancy  the  rich 

flow'rs. 
That   round    them    in    the   sun    lay 

sighing, 
Had  been  by  magic  all  set  flying.^ 

Every  thing  young,  every  thing  fair 
From  East  and  West  is  blushing  there. 
Except — except — oh,  Nourmahal  ! 
Thou  loveliest,  dearest  of  them  all. 
The  one,  whose  smile  shone  out  alone, 
Amidst  a  world  the  only  one  ;        531 

Cachemirians  are  indebted  forthoir  beauty  to 
them.' — Ali  Yozdi. 

3  'Frpm  him  I  received  the  following  little 
Gazzel,  or  Love  Song,  the  notes  of  which  he 
committed  to  paper  from  the  voice  of  one  of 
those  singing  girls  of  Cashmei'e,  who  wander 
from  that  delightful  valley  over  the  various 
pails  of  India.* — Persian  MiscelUmies. 

*  'Tlie  roses  of  the  Jhiau  Nile,  or  Gaixlen  of 
the  Nile  (attached  to  the  Emperor  of  Hai'occo's 
palace)  are  unequalled,  and  mattresses  are  made 
of  their  leaves  for  the  men  of  rank  to  recline 
upon.* — Jackson. 

^  *  On  the  side  of  a  mountain  near  Paphos 
there  is  a  ciiveni  which  produces  the  most 
beautiful  rock-ci-ystal.  On  account  of  its  bril- 
liancy it  has  been  called  the  Paphian  diamond.' 
— Mai-iti. 

*  *  Tlicre  is  a  pai-t  of  Candahar,  called  Pcria, 
or  Fairy  Land.'— Thevenot.  In  some  of  those 
countries  to  the  north  of  India,  vegetable  gold 
is  suirposed  to  be  produced. 

^  *  Tlieso  are  the  butterflies  which  are  called 
in  the  Chinese  language  Flying  Leaves.  Some 
of  them  have  such  shining  colours^  and  are  so 
variegated,  that  they  may  bo  called  flying 
flowers ;  and  indeed  they  are  alwiiys  produced 
in  the  finest  flowcr-giu'dens.' — ^Viw-ww. 
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Whose  light,  among  so  many  lights, 
Was  like  that  star  on  starry  nights, 
Tlie  seaman  singles  from  the  sky, 
To  steer  his  bark  for  ever  by  I 
Thou  wert  not  there — so  Selim  thought, 

And    every    thing    seemed    drear 
without  thee  ; 
But,  ah  !  thou  wert,  thou  wert, — and 
brought 

Thy  charm  of  song  all  fresh  about 
thee. 
Mingling  unnoticed  with  a  band     540 
Of  lutanists  from  many  a  land, 
And  veird  by  such  a  mask  as  shades 
The  features  of  young  Arab  maids,' — 
A  mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free, 
To  do  its  best  in  witchery, — 
She  rov'd,  with  beating  heart,  around. 

And    waited,    trembling,    for    the 
minute. 
When  she  might  try  if  still  the  sound 

Of  her  lov'd  lute  had  magic  in  it. 

The  board  was  spread  with  fruits  and 

wine ;  550 

With  grapes  of  gold,  like  those  that 

shine 
On   Casbin's  hills  ;  * — pomegranates 
full 

Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears. 
And  sunniest  apples  '  that  Caubul 

In  all  its  thousand  gardens*  bears; — 
Plantains,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
Malaya's  nectar'd  mangusteen  ;  * 
Prunes  of  Bokhara,  and  sweet  nuts 

From  the  far  groves  of  Samarcand, 
And  Basra  dates,  and  apricots,     560 

Seed  of  theSun,"from  Iran's  land; — 

'  'TI10  Arabian  women  wear  black  masks 
with  little  clasps  pi-cttily  ordci-ed.' — Carreri. 
Niebulir  mentions  their  showing  but  one  eye 
in  convei'sation. 

2  "Tlie  golden  grapes  of  C&sb'in.'^Deifcription 
of  Pirsia. 

3  •  Tile  fruits  exported  from  Cabul  are  apples, 
pears,  pomegranates,*  &c.— Elphinstone. 

*  •  We  sat  down  under  a  tree,  listened  to  the 
birds,  and  talked  with  the  son  of  our  Meh- 
maundar  about  our  country  and  Caubul,  of 
which  he  gave  an  enchanting  account :  that 
city  and  its  100,000  gardens,'  ic—Id. 

'  '  The  mangusteen,  the  most  delicate  fruit 
in  the  world  ;  the  pride  of  the  Malay  islands.' 
— Mai*sden. 

8  'A  delicious  kind  of  apricot,  called  by  the 
Persians  tokm-ek-shems,  signifying  suu's 
seed . '— Description  of  Persia . 

'  *  Sweetmeats,  in  a  crystal  cup,  consisting 


With  rich  conserve  of  Visna  cherries,^ 
Of  orange  flowers,  and  of  those  berries 
That,  wild  and  fresh,  the  younggaxelles 
'  Feed  on  in  Ebac's  rocky  delb.* 
All  these  in  richest  vases  smile. 

In  baskets  of  pure  santal-wood. 
And  urns  of  porcelain  from  that  isle  * 

Sunk  underneath  the  Indian  flood. 
Whence  oft  the  lucky  diver  brings  570 
Vases  to  grace  the  halls  of  kings. 
Wines,  too,  of  every  clime  and  hue. 
Around  their  liquid  lustre  threw  ; 
Amber  Rosolli,'* — the  bright  dew 
From    vineyards    of    the    Green-Sea 

gushing ;  ^^ 
And  Shiraz  wine,  that  richly  ran 

As  if  that  jewel,  large  and  rare. 
The  ruby  for  which  Kublai-Kham 
Offer'd  a  city's  wealth,"  was  blushing, 

Melted  within  the  goblets  there ! 

And  amply  Selim  quaffs  of  each,  581 
And  seems  resolved  the  flood  shall 

reach 
His  inward  heart, — shedding  around 

A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run. 
That  soon  shall  leave  no   spot  un- 
drown' d. 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon. 
He  little  knew  how  well  the  boy 

Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams. 
Lighting  them  with  his  smile  of  joy  :— 

As  bards  have  seen  him  in  their 

dreams,  590 

Down  the  blue  Ganges  laughing  glide 

Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath,** 
Catching  new  lustre  from  the  tide 

That  with  his  image  shone  beneath. 

of  rose  leaves  in  conserve, with  lemon  of  Visna 
cherry,  orange  flowere,'  &c. — Russcl. 

'  '  Antelopes  cropping  tho  fresh  berries  of 
Erac'    Tlio  Monllnkat,  Poem  of  Tarafiu 

*  '  Mauri-ga-Sima,  an  island  near  Foraosa, 
supposed  to  tiave  been  sunk  in  tho  sea  for  tlM 
crimes  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlie  vessels  which 
the  tlshernien  and  divers  brin^  tip  from  i^an 
sold  at  an  inimeuse  price  in  China  and  Japan.' 
— See  Kempfer. 

»•  Persian  Tales. 

"  Tlie  white  wine  of  Kishma. 

13  •  The  king  of  Zeilan  is  said  to  have  the  veiy 
finest  ruby  that  was  over  seen.  Kublai-Kliaii 
sent  and  offei'ed  the  value  of  a  city  for  it,  bat 
tho  King  answered  he  would  not  give  it  fortbe 
treasuiH)  of  the  world.'— Marco  Polo. 

^'  The  Indians  feign  that  Cupid  was  first  sees 
floating  down  the  Ganges  on  tho  Nympliae* 
Nelumbo.'— See  Pennant, 
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But  what  are  cups,  without  the  aid 

Of  song  to  speed  them  as  they  flow  ? 
And  see — a  lovely  Georgian  maid, 
With  all  the  bloom,  the  freshened 
glow 
Of  her  own  country  maidens*  looks, 
When  warm  they  rise  from  Teflis' 
brooks ;  ^  600 

And  with  an  eye,  whose  restless  ray. 
Full,  floating,  dark — oh,  he,  who 
knows 
His  heart  is  weak,  of  Ueav'n  should 
pray 
To  guard  him  from  such  eyes  as 

those ! — 
With  a  voluptuous  wildness  flings 
J^0f  snowy  hand  across  the  strings 
Of'a  syrinda,*  and  thus  sings  : — 

Come  hither,  come  hither — by  night  and 
by  day, 
We  linger  in  pleasures  that  never  arc 
gone ; 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer,  as  one 
dies  away,  610 

Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  comes 
on. 
And  the  love  that  is  o*er,  in  expiring, 
gives  birth 
To  a  new  one  as  warm,  as  unequallM 
in  bliss ; 
And,  oh !    if  there  be  an  Elysium  on 
earth, 

It  is  this,  it  is  this.' 

Here  maidens  arc  sighing,  and  fragrant 
their  sigh 
As  the  flow'r  of  the  Amra  just  op*d  by 
a  bee ;  * 
And  precious  their  tears  as  that  rain 
from  the  sky,* 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in 
the  sea. 
Oh  !   think  what  the  kiss  and  the  smile 
must  be  worth  620 

When  the  sigh  and  the  tear  are  no 
perfect  in  bliss, 

>  Teflis  is  eelobnited  for  its  natural  wanii 
baths. —-Sco  Gba  Haiikal. 
«  *Tlio  Indian  Syrinda,  or  guitar,'— Syniez. 

*  *  Around  the  exterior  of  the  Dewan  Kliafs 
(a  building  of  Shah  Allum's)  in  the  cornice  are 
the  following  lines  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a 
ground  of  white  marble — '*  //  iliere  he  n  puradise 
ttfton  earth,  tt  xs  this^  it  is  //i/'v."— Francklin. 

*  'Delightful  are  the  flowers  of  the  Amm 


And  ownif  there  bean  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Here  sparkles  the  nectar,  that,  hallo wM 
by  love. 
Could  draw  down  those  angels  of  old 
from  their  sphere. 
Who  for  wine  of  this  earth  •  left  the 
fountains  above, 
And  forgot  heav'n*s  stars  for  the  eyes 
we  have  here. 
And,  bless*d  with  the  odour  our  goblet 
gives  forth. 
What  Spirit  the  sweets  of  his  Eden 
would  miss  ? 
For,  oh!  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this.  63  r 

The    Georgian's   song    was    scarcely 
mute. 
When  the  same  measure,  sound  for 
sound. 
Was  caught  up  by  another  lute. 

And  so  divinely  breath'd  around. 
That  all  stood  hush'd  and  wondering. 
And  turn'd  and  looked  into  the  air. 
As  if  they  thought  to  see  the  wing, 
Of  ISRAFiL,'  the  Angel,  there  ; — 
So  powerfully  on  ev*ry  soul  640 

That  new,  enchanted  measure  stole. 
While  now  a  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmM  lute,  was  heard  to 
float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entwine 
Its  sounds  with  theirs,  that  none 
knew  whether 
The  voice  or  lute  was  most  divine. 
So     wondrously     they    went    to- 
gether : — 

There's  a   bliss   beyond   all    that    the 
minstrel  has  told. 
When   two,   that  are  link'd   in   one 
heav'nly  tie. 
With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow 
never  cold,  650 

Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on 
till  they  die  ! 

trees  on  the  mountain-tops,  while  the  mur- 
muring bees  pui"sue  their  voluptuous  toil.'— 
Howi  of  Jaundevfi. 

^  'l*he  Nisan  or  drops  of  spring  rain,  which 
they  believe  to  produce  pearls  if  they  fall  into 
bliulls.'— Hichardson. 

B  For  an  account  of  the  share  which  wiuc  had 
in  the  fall  of  the  angels,  see  Mariti. 

T  The  Angel  of  Music.    See  note  » ,  "^.  V*55^. 
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One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 
Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering 
hUss ; 
And,  oh !    if  there  he  an  Elysium  on 
earth. 

It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

'Twas   not   the   air,   'twas   not    the 

words. 
But  that  deep  magic  in  the  chords 
And  in  the  lips,  that  gave  such  pow'r 
As  Music  knew  not  till  that  hour. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  said,       660 
*  It  is  the  masVd  Arabian  maid  ! ' 
While  Selim,  who  had  felt  the  strain 
Deepest  of  any,  and  had  lain 
Some  minutes  rapt,  as  in  a  trance. 

After  the  fairy  sounds  were  o'er. 
Too  inly  touch' a  for  utterance. 

Now  motion' d  with  his  hand  for 
more : — 

Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me, 

Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee  ; 

But,  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  can 
doubt,  670 

Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  with- 
out ? 

Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
The*  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flow'ring  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their 

slope 
The  silv'ry-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings. 

Then  come — thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lov'd  and  lone  acacia- tree,      681 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

Oh  1    there  are  looks  and  tones  that 

dart 
An    instant    simshine    through    the 

heart, — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it   through   life  had 

sought ; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes, 
Predestin'd  to  have  all  our  sighs. 
And  never  be  forgot  again,  690 

Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then  ! 


So  came  thy  ev'ry  glance  and  tone 
When  first  on  me  they  breath'd  and 

shone ; 
New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Yet  welcome  as  if  lov'd  for  years. 

Then  fly    with    me, — if     thou    hast 

known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hacUt  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me,  700 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee, — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found.^ 

But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rodely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place ; — 

Then,  fare  thee  well — Td  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  ic^  lake         709 
When  thawing  suns  besm  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine ! 

There  was  a  pathos  in  this  lay. 

That,  ev'n  without  enchantment's 
art. 
Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 

Deep  into  Selim's  burning  heart; 
But,  breathing,  as  it  did,  a  tone 
To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown; 
With  every  chord  fresh  from  the  touch 
Of  Music's  Spirit, — ^"twas  too  much! 
Starting,  he  dash'd  away  the  cup,— 

Which,  all  the  time  of  this  sweet 
air. 
His  hand  had  held,  untasted,  up,  72s 

As  if  'twere  fix'd  by  magio  thece,— 
And  naming  her,  so  long  unnam'd* 
So  long  unseen,  wildly  exoLaim'd, 

'  Oh  NOURMAHAL  !    oh    NOUBHABAL I 

Hadst  thou  but  sung  this  witohing 
strain, 
I  could  forget — ^forgive  t^hee  all. 
And  never  leave  those  eyes  again.' 

The   mask   is   off — the    charm  is 
wrought —  730 

And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught, 

*  Tlio  Hudhud,  or  Lapwing,  is  aavpomi  ^ 
havo  the  power  of  discovonng  water  luiv 
ground. 
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In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright. 
His  NouRMAHAL,  his  Haram's  Light ! 
And  well  do  vanished  frowns  enhance 
The  charm  of  every  brighten'd  glance; 
And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  its  light  awhile : 


And,  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs. 
As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes. 
She    whispers    him,    with    laughing 
eyes, 
*  Remember,    love,    the    Feast    of 
Roses  !  *  741 


Fadladeen,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  light  rhapsody,  took  occasion  to  sum  up 
his  opinion  of  the  young  Cashmerian's  poetry, — of  which,  he  trusted,  they  had 
that  evening  heard  the  last.  Having  recapitulated  the  epithets,  *  frivolous ' — 
'  inharmonious ' — *  nonsensical,*  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  viewing  it  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  it  resembled  one  of  those  Maldivian  boats,  to  which  the  Princess 
had  alluded  in  the  relation  of  her  dream,* — a  slight,  gilded  thing,  sent  adrift  with- 
out rudder  or  ballast,  and  with  nothing  but  vapid  sweets  and  faded  flowers  on 
board.  The  profusion,  indeed,  of  flowers  and  birds,  which  this  poet  had  ready 
on  all  occasions, — ^not  to  mention  dews,  gems,  &c. — was  a  most  oppressive  kind 
of  opulence  to  his  hearers ;  and  had  the  unlucky  effect  of  giving  to  his  style  all 
the  glitter  of  the  flower-garden  without  its  method,  and  all  the  flutter  of  the 
aviary  without  its  song.  In  addition  to  this,  he  chose  his  subjects  badly,  and 
was  always  most  inspired  by  the  worst  parts  of  them.  The  charms  of  paganism, 
the  merits  of  rebellion, — these  were  the  themes  honoured  with  his  particular 
enthusiasm ;  and,  in  the  poem  just  recited,  one  of  his  most  palatable  passages 
was  in  praise  of  that  beverage  of  the  Unfaithful,  wine ; — '  being,  perhaps,*  said 
he,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  as  conscious  of  his  own  character  in  the  Haram  on  this 
pointy  *  one  of  those  bards,  whose  fancy  owes  all  its  illumination  to  the  grape, 
like  that  painted  porcelain,*  so  curious  and  so  rare,  whose  images  are  only  visible 
when  liquor  is  poured  into  it.'  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  his  opinion,  from  the 
specimens  which  they  had  heard,  and  which,  he  begged  to  say,  were  the  most 
tiresome  part  of  the  journey,  that — whatever  other  merits  this  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  might  possess — poetry  was  by  no  means  his  proper  avocation  :  *  and 
indeed,'  concluded  the  critic,  *  from  his  fondness  for  flowers  and  for  birds,  I  would 
'venture  to  suggest  that  a  florist  or  a  bird-catcher  is  a  much  more  suitable  calling 
for  him  than  a  poet.' 

They  had  now  begun  to  ascend  those  barren  mountains,  which  separate  Cash- 
mere &om  the  rest  of  India  ;  and,  as  the  heats  were  intolerable,  and  the  time  of 
their  encampments  limited  to  the  few  hours  necessary  for  refreshment  and  repose, 
there  was  an  end  to  all  their  delightful  evenings,  and  Lalla  Rookh  saw  no  more 
of  Fbbamobz.  She  now  felt  that  her  short  dream  of  happiness  was  over,  and 
that  she  had  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  its  few  blissful  hours,  like  the  one 
draught  of  sweet  water  that  serves  the  camel  across  the  wilderness,  to  be  her 
hearts  refreshment  during  the  dreary  waste  of  life  that  was  before  her.  The 
blight  that  had  fallen  upon  her  spirits  soon  found  its  way  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
ladies  saw  with  regret — though  not  without  some  suspicion  of  the  cause — that 
the  beauty  of  their  mistress,  of  which  they  were  almost  as  proud  as  of  their  own, 
was  fast  vanishing  away  at  the  very  moment  of  all  when  she  had  most  need  of 
it.  What  must  the  King  of  Bucharia  feel,  when,  instead  of  the  lively  and  beauti- 
ful Laixa  Rookh,  whom  the  i)oets  of  Delhi  had  described  as  more  perfect  than 
the  divinest  images  in  the  house  of  Azor,^  he  should  receive  a  pale  and  inanimate 

>  See  p.  419. 

*  *  The  Chinese  liad  formerly  the  art  of  naiiit- 
ine  on  tlie  sides  of  porcelain  vessels  fisii  and 
other  animals,  wliich  were  only  perceptible 
when  the  vessel  was  full  of  some  liquor.  They 
call  this  species  Kia-tsin,  that  is,  azure  is  jmt 
m  preu,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 


the  azure  is  laid  on.' — '  Tliey  are  every  now  and 
then  ti-ying  to  recover  the  art  of  tJiis  magical 
painting,  but  to  no  pui*pose.' — Dunn. 

*  An  eminent  carver  of  idols,  said  in  t)ie 
Koran  to  be  father  to  Abraliam.  •  I  have  sucli 
a  lovely  idol  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Jiouse  of  Azor,*— 'Haiiz. 
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victim,  upon  whose  cheek  neither  health  nor  pleasure  blooxaed,  and  from  whose 
eyes  Love  had  fled^ — to  hide  himself  in  her  heart  ? 

If  any  thing  could  have  charmed  away  the  melancholy  of  her  spirits*  it  would 
have  been  the  fresh  airs  and  enchanting  scenery  of  that  Valley^  wbiok  the  BetoMJOB 
so  justly  called  the  Unequalled.^  But  neither  the  coolness  of  its  atmoBphere*  so 
luxurious  after  toiling  up  those  bare  and  burning  mountains* — ^neither  the  8{4en- 
dour  of  the  minarets  and  pagodas,  that  shone  out  from  the  depth  of  its  woods, 
nor  the  grottos,  hermitages,  and  miraculous  fountains**  which  make  every  spot 
of  that  region  hofy  ground, — neither  the  countless  waterfalls,  that  rush  mto  the 
Valley  from  all  those  high  and  romantic  mountains  that  encirde  it,  nor  the  hie 
city  on  the  Lake,  whose  houses,  roofed  with  flowers,*  appeared  at  a  distance  like 
one  vast  and  variegated  parterre  ; — ^not  all  these  wonders  and  glories  of  the  most 
lovely  country  under  the  sun  could  steal  her  heart  for  a  minute  from  t^icoe  sad 
thoughts,  which  but  darkened,  and  grew  bitterer  every  step  she  advaiieed. 

The  gay  pomps  and  processions  that  met  her  upon  her  entrance  into  the  Valley, 
and  the  magnificence  with  which  the  ro€uis  all  along  were  decorated,,  did  honour 
to  the  taste  and  gallantry  of  the  young  King.  It  was  night  when  they  approached 
the  city,  and,  for  the  last  two  miles,  they  had  passed  under  arches,  thrown  from 
hedge  to  hedge,  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses  from  which  the  Attar  Gul, 
more  precious  than  gold,  is  distilled,  and  illuminated  in  rich  and  fanciful  forms 
with  lanterns  of  the  triple-coloured  tortoise-shell  of  Pegu.^  Sometimes,  from 
a  dark  wood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a  display  of  fire-works  would  break  out,  so 
sudden  and  so  brilliant,  that  a  Brahmin  might  fancy  he  beheld  that  grove,  in 
whose  purple  shade  the  God  of  Battles  was  bom,  bursting  into  a  flame  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth ; — while,  at  other  times,  a  quick  and  playful  irradiation  con- 
tinued to  brighten  all  the  fields  and  gardens  by  which  they  passed,  forming  a  line  of 
dancing  lights  along  the  horizon ;  like  the  meteors  of  the  north  as  they  are  seen  by 
those  hunters,'  who  pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  on  the  confines  of  the  loy  Sea 

These  arches  and  fire-works  delighted  the  Ladies  of  the  Princess  exceeding^;  and 
with  their  usual  good  logic,  they  deduced  from  his  taste  for  illuminations,  that  the 
King  of  Bucharia  would  make  the  mostexemplary  husband  imaginable.  Nor«ia(^edf 
could  Lalla  Rookh  herself  help  feeling  the  kindness  and  splendour  with  which  the 
young  bridegroom  welcomed  her ; — but  she  also  felt  how  painful  is  the  gratitude, 
which  kindness  from  those  we  cannot  love  excites ;  and  that  their  best  blandish- 
ments come  over  the  heart  with  all  that  chilUng  and  deadly  sweetness,  which  we  can 
fancy  in  the  cold,  odoriferous  wind  ®  that  is  to  blow  over  this  earth  in  the  last  days. 

1  KRchmire  be  Nazeer. — Forster. 

'  The  pardonable  superstition  of  tlie  seques- 
tered innabitaiits  has  multiplied  the  places  of 
worship  of  Mahadeo,  of  Bcschan,  and  of  Brama. 
AU  Cashmere  is  holy  land,  and  miraculous 


fountains  abound.' — Major  Renners  Memoirs  of 
a  Mufi  of  Hindobtan. 

Johan-Guire  mentions  'a  fountain  in  Cash- 
mera  called  Tirnagh,  Which  signifies  a  snake  ; 
ttrobably  because  some  large  snake  had  formerly 
pecn  seen  there.* — '  During  the  lifetime  of  my 
iiither,  I  went  twice  to  this  fountain,  which  is 
about  twenty  coss  from  the  city  of  Cashmire. 
Tlie  vestiges  of  places  of  worship  and  sanctity 
ai'e  to  be  traced  without  number  amongst  the 
ruins  and  the  caves,  which  are  interspersed 
in  its  neighbourhood.'— Toozek  Jehangeery.— 
Vid«  AiticU.  JUise.,  vol.  ii. 

There  is  another  account  of  Cashmere  by 
Abul-Fazil,  the  author  of  the  Ayin-Acbaree, 
*who,*  says  Major  Kennel,  'appears  to  have 
caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  valley, 
by  his  description  of  the  holy  places  in  it.* 


3  '  On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  cover* 
ing  of  fine  earth,  which  shelters  the  bailding 
from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  tkat  fidJa  io 
the  winter  season.  Tins  fence  cornxminiciiteft 
an  equal  warmth  in  winter,  as  a  refrMhhis 
coolness  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  topsn 
the  houses,  which  are  planted  with  a  varietv  of 
flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spaiuous  viev 
of  a  bcautifully-checquered  parterre.* — Forster. 

*  'Two  hundred  slaves  there  are,  who  hvm 
no  other  office  than  to  hunt  the  woods  »uk 
marslies  for  triple-coloured  tortoises  for  the 
King's  Vivary.  Of  the  shells  of  these  also 
lanterns  are  made.'— Vincent  le  Blanc^S  Tmvtlt. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  Auiora  Boraalisw 
it  appears  to  these  hunters,  vide  Encydopaedin. 

^  This  wind,  which  is  to  blow  (irom  Syria 
Damascena,  is,  according  to  the  MahMoetans, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  Last  Day*s  a|>proaeh. 

Another  of  the  signs  is,  *  Great  olstaeas  is 
the  world,  so  that  a  man  when  ho jpaasee  hf 
another's  grave  shall  say,  WosMto  Godlwen 
in  his  placo  1  '—halo's  Preliminary  DtKVwrst. 
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The  marriage  \ra&  fixed  for  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  when  she  was,  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  presented  to-  the  monarch  in  that  Imperial  Palace  beyond  the 
lake,  called  the  Shalimar.  Though  never  before  had  a  night  of  more  wakeful 
and  anxioua  thought  been  passed  in  the  Happy  Valley,  yet,  when  i^e  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  her  Ladies  came  around  her,  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
bndal  onuiments^  they  thought  they  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  beautiful. 
What  she  had  lost  of  the  bloom  and  radiancy  of  her  charms  was  more  than  made 
up  by  that  intellectual  expression,  that  soul  beaming  forth  from  the  eyes,  which 
is  worth  all  the  rest  of  loveliness.  When  they  had  tinged  her  fingers  with  the 
Henna,  leaf,  and  placed  upon  her  brow  a  small  coronet  of  jewels,  of  the  shape 
worn  by  the  ancient  Queens  of  Bucharia,  they  flung  over  her  head  the  rose- 
coloured  bridal  veil,,  and  she  proceeded  to-  the  barge  that  was  to  convey  her 
across  the  lake ; — first  kissing,  with  a  mournful  locS^,  the  little  amulet  of  cor- 
nelian, which  her  father  at  parting  had  hung  about  her  neck. 

The  momiag:  was  as  Jresh  and  fair  as  the  maid  on  whose  nuptials  it  rose,  and 
the  shining  lake  aU  covered  with  boats,  the  minstrels  playing  upon  the  shores  of 
the  islands,  and  the  crowded  summer-houses  on  the  green  hills  around,  with 
shawls  and  banners  waving  from  their  roofs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  animated 
rejoicing,  as  only  she  who  was  the  object  of  it  all,  did  not  feel  with  transport. 
To  Lalla  Rookh  alone  it  was  a  melancholy  pageant ;  nor  could  she  have  even 
borne  to  look  upon  the  scene,  were  it  not  for  a  hope  that,among  the  crowds  around, 
she  might  once  more  perhaps  catch  a  gfimpse  of  Feramorz.  So  much  was  her 
imagination  haunted  by  this  thought,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  islet  or  boat  she 
passed  on  the  way,  at  which  her  heart  did  not  flutter  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
he  was  there.  Happy,  in  her  eyes,  the  humblest  slave  upon  whom  the  light  of  his 
dear  looks  fell ! — In  the  barge  immediately  after  the  princess  sat  Fadladeen,  with 
his  silken  curtains  thrown  widely  apart,  that  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
august  presence,  and  with  his  head  full  of  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  King, 
'concerning  Feramorz,  and  literature,  and  the  Chabuk,  as  connected  therewith.' 

They  now  had  entered  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  Lake  to  the  splendid 
domes  and  saloons  of  the  Shalimar,  and  went  gliding  on  through  the  gardens  that 
ascended  from  each  bank,  full  of  flowering  shrubs  that  made  the  air  all  perfume  ; 
while  from  the  middle  of  the  canal  rose  jets  of  water,  smooth  and  unbroken,  to 
such  a  dazzling  height,  that  they  stood  like  taU  pillars  of  diamond  in  the  sun- 
shine. After  sailing  under  the  arches  of  various  saloons,  they  at  length  arrived 
at  the  last  and  most  magnificent,  where  the  monarch  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
bride ;  and  such  was  the  agitation  of  her  heart  and  frame,  that  it  was  with 
difficidty  she  could  walk  up  the  marble  steps  which  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold 
for  her  ascent  from  the  barge.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  two  thrones,  as  pre- 
cious as  the  Cerulean  Throne  of  Coolburga,^  on  one  of  which  sat  Aliris,  the 
youthful  King  of  Bucharia,  and  on  the  other  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  be  placed 
the  most  beautiful  Princess  in  the  world.  Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of 
Lalla  Rooeh  into  the  saloon,  the  monarch  descended  from  his  throne  to  meet 
her  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  time  to  take  her  hand  in  his,  when  she  screamed  with 
surprise,  and  fainted  at  his  feet.     It  was  Feramorz  himself  that  stood  before 


*  *  On  Mahommed  Shaw's  return  to  Koollmrga 
(tlie  capital  of  Dckkau),  he  raacio  a  great  festival, 
and  mounted  this  throne  with  mucli  pomp  and 
magnificence,  calling  it  Firozeh  or  Cerulean. 
I  have  heard  some  old  persons,  who  saw  the 
throne  Firozeh  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Maniood 
Bhamenee,  describe  it.  They  say  that  it  was 
in  length  nine  feet,  and  ture*  in  breadth ; 
made  of  ebony,  covei'ed  witlx  plates  of  pure 
gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones  of  immense 
value.    Every  princeof  the  house  of  Bhamenee, 


who  possessed  this  throne,  made  a  point  of 
adding  to  it  some  rich  stones  ;  so  that  when 
in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mamood,  it  was  taken  to 
pieces,  to  remove  some  of  the  jewels  to  b^  set 
m  vases  and  cups,  the  jcwelloni  valued  it  at 
one  corore  of  oons  (nearly  four  millions  sterling). 
I  learned  also  that  it  was  called  Firozeh  from 
being  partly  enamelled  of  a  i^y-blue  colour, 
widen  was  in  time  totally  concealed  by  tho 
number  of  jewels.*— Feri&kta. 
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her ! — Feramorz  was,  himself,  the  Sovereign  of  Bucharia,  who  in  this  disguise 
had  aooompanied  his  young  bride  from  Delhi,  and,  having  won  her  love  as  a 
humble  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy  it  as  a  King. 

The  consternation  of  Fadladben  at  this  discovery  was,  for  the  moment,  almost 
pitiable.  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in  courts  for  this 
experienced  courtier  not  to  have  learned  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  criticisms 
were  all,  of  course,  recanted  instantly  :  he  was  seized  with  an  admiration  of  the 
King's  verses,  as  unbounded  as,  he  begged  him  to  believe,  it  was  disinterested ; 
and  the  following  week  saw  him  in  possession  of  an  additional  place,  swearing 
by  all  the  Saints  of  Islam  that  never  had  there  existed  so  great  a  poet  as  the 
Monarch  Aliris,  and,  moreover,  ready  to  prescribe  his  favourite  regimen  of  the 
Chabuk  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  dared  to  think  otherwise. 

Of  the  happiness  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bucharia,  after  such  a  beginning, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  and,  among  the  lesser  symptoms,  it  is  recorded  of 
Lalla  Rooeh,  that,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  in  memory  of  their  delightful  journey, 
she  never  called  the  King  by  any  other  name  than  Feramorz. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  P— RC— V— L 

In  the  dirge  we  sung  o*er  him  no  censure  was  heard, 
Unembitter'd  and  free  did  the  tear-drop  descend ; 

We  forgot,  in  that  hour,  how  the  statesman  had  err'd. 
And  wept  for  the  husband,  the  father,  and  friend. 

Oh,  proud  was  the  meed  his  integrity  won. 
And  gen'rous  indeed  were  the  tears  that  we  shed. 

When,  in  grief,  we  forgot  all  the  ill  he  had  done. 

And,  though  wrongM  by  him,  living,  bewailed  him,  when  dead. 

Even  now,  if  one  harsher  emotion  intrude, 

'Tis  to  wish  he  had  chosen  some  lowlier  state. 
Had  known  what  he  was — and,  content  to  be  good. 

Had  ne*er,  for  our  ruin,  aspir'd  to  be  great 

So,  left  through  their  own  little  orbit  to  move. 

His  years  might  have  rolFd  inoffensive  away ; 
His  children  might  still  have  been  blessed  with  his  love. 

And  England  would  ne'er  have  been  curs'd  with  his  sway. 


gjy  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 

In  order  to  explain  the  following  Fragment,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  your 
readers  to  a  late  florid  description  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  in  the  apartments 
of  which,  we  are  told,  *  Fum,  The  Chinese  Bird  of  Royalty ,  is  a  principal  ornament 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Mux. 
FUM  AND  HUM,  THE  TWO  BIRDS  OF  ROYALTY 

One  day  the  Chinese  Bird  of  Royalty,  Fum, 

Thus  accosted  our  own  Bird  of  Royalty,  Hum, 

In  that  Palace  or  China-shop  (Brighton,  which  is  it  ?) 

Where  Fum  had  just  come  to  pay  Hum  a  short  visit. — 
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Near  akin  are  these  Birds,  though  they  differ  in  nation 
(The  breed  of  the  Hums  is  as  old  as  creation) ; 
Both,  fuU-craw'd  Legitimates — both,  birds  of  prey. 
Both,  cackling  and  ravenous  creatures,  half  way 

*Twixt  the  goose  and  the  vulture,  like  Lord  C — stl gh. 

While  FuM  deals  in  Mandarins,  Bonzes,  Bohea,  lo 

Peers,  Bishops,  and  Punch,  Hum,  are  sacred  to  thee  I 

So  congenial  their  tastes,  that,  when  FuM  first  did  light  on 

The  floor  of  that  grand  China-warehouse  at  Brighton, 

The  lanterns  and  dragons,  and  things  round  the  dome 

Were  so  like  what  he  left,  *  Gad,'  says  Fum,  *  I'm  at  home.' — 

And  when,  turning,  he  saw  Bishop  L  qe,  *  Zooks,  it  is,' 

Quoth  the  Bird,  *  Yes — ^I  know  him — ^a  Bonze,  by  his  phyz— 

And  that  jolly  old  idol  he  kneels  to  so  low 

Can  be  none  but  our  round-about  godhead,  fat  Fo ! ' 

It  chanc'd  at  this  moment,  the'  Episcopal  Prig  20 

Was  imploring  the  P e  to  dispense  with  his  wig,* 

Which  the  Bird,  overhearing,  flew  high  o'er  his  head. 

And  some  ToBiT-like  marks  of  his  patronage  shed. 

Which  so  dimm'd  the  poor  Dandy's  idolatrous  eye. 

That,  while  FuM  cried  *  Oh  Fo  I '    all  the  court  cried  *  Oh  fie  I ' 

But,  a  truce  to  digression ; — these  Birds  of  a  feather 
Thus  talk'd,  t'other  night,  on  State  matters  together ; 

(The  P B  just  in  bed,  or  about  to  depart  for't, 

His  legs  full  of  gout,  and  his  arms  full  of  H — RTF — d,) 

*I  say,  Hum,'  says  Fum — Fum,  of  course,  spoke  Chinese,  30 

But,  bless  you,  that's  nothing — at  Brighton  one  sees 

Foreign  lingoes  and  Bishops  translated  with  ease — 

*  I  say,  Hum,  how  fares  it  with  Royalty  now  ? 
Is  it  up  ?    is  it  prime  ?    is  it  spooney — or  how  ? ' 
(The  Bird  had  just  taken  a  flash-man's  degree 

Under  B — rr — m — re,  Y th,  and  young  Master  L b) 

*  As  for  us  in  Pekin ' here,  a  devil  01  a  din 

From  the  bed-chamber  came,  where  that  long  Mandarin, 

C--STL OH  (whom  Fum  calls  the  Confucius  of  Prose), 

Was  rehearsing  a  speech  upon  Europe's  repose  40 

To  the  deep,  double  bass  of  the  fat  Idol's  nose. 

(Nota  bene — his  Lordship  and  L — v — rp— l  come, 
In  collateral  lines,  from  the  old  Mother  Hum, 

Cl_STL GH  a  HuM-bue — L — v — rp — l  a  HuM-drum.) 

The  Speech  being  finish'd,  out  rush'd  C— stl gh. 

Saddled  Hum  in  a  hurry,  and,  whip,  spur,  away, 
Through  the  regions  of  air,  like  a  Snip  on  his  hobby. 
Ne'er  paus'd,  till  he  lighted  in  St.  Stephen's  lobby. 

>  In  consequence  of  an  old  promise,  that  he  I  ever  he  might  be  elevated  to  a  Bishopric  by 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  his  own  hair,  when- 1  his  R 1  H— -ss. 
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Principibus  placuiase  viris !— Hobat. 

Yes,  grief  will  have  way — but  the  fast  fallmg  tear 
Shall  be  mingled  with  deep  -execrations  on  those, 

Who  could  bask  in  that  Spirit's  meridian  career. 

And  yet  leave  it  thus  lonely  and  dark  at  fts  clofle  i-^ 

Whose  vanity  flew  round  him,  only  while  fed 

By  the  odour  his  fame  in  its  summer-time  gave; — 

Whose  vanity  now,  with  quick  scent  for  the  dead. 
Like  the  Ghole  of  the  East,  comes  to  feed  at  his  graveu 

Oh  1    it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow. 
And  spirits  so  mean  fn  tbe  great  and  kigh-born;  lo 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  loitow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died — ^friendless  and  lorn ! 

How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  fun'ral  array 

Of  one,  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  knd  sorrow  :— • 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket,  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow  I 

And  Thou,  too,  whose  life,  a  sick  epicure's  dream. 

Incoherent  and  gross,  even  grosser  had  passed. 
Were  it  not  for  that  cordial  and  soul-giving  beam. 

Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o'er  thy  nothingness  cast :—  20 

No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land,  that  sup^ies  thee 
With  millions  to  heap  upon  Foppery's  shrine  ^— 

No,  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee. 
Though  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opuleace  mine  ;^- 

Would  I  suffer  what — ev'n  in  the  heart  that  thou  hast — 
All  mean  as  it  is — must  have  consciously  bum'd. 

When  the  pittance,  which  shame  had  wrung  from  thee  ut  last. 
And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was  retnm'd ;  * 

*  Was  iJiis  then  the  fate,* — ^future  ages  will  say. 

When  some  names  shall  live  but  in  history's  curse ;  30 

When  Truth  will  be  heard,  and  these  Lords  of  a  day 
Be  forgotten  as  fools,  or  remember'd  as  worse ; — 

'  Was  this  then  the  fate  of  that  hi^-gifted  man. 
The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bow'r  and  the  hall. 

The  orator,^^ramati8t, — minstrel, — who  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all  ;•— 

*  Whose  mind  was  an  essence,  compounded  with  art 

From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's  powers: — 
Who  rul'd,  like  a  wizard,  the  world  of  the  heart. 

And  could  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  bring  down  its  show*rs ; —      40 

*  Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly's  light, 

Play'd  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it  play'd  ; — 
Whose  wit,  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright. 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade ; — 

'  Tlie  sum  was  two  hundred  \>oimds— offered  I  sustenance,   and   declined,   for  him,   by  bis 
wJien  Sh— r— d— n  could  no  longer  take  any  |  fiiends. 
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'  Whose  tktqmeote — lirigfaVniiig  vhatevcr  it  tried. 

Wkellier  veMBon  or  fanej,  tSe  gay  or  tho  gimxe,- 
Was  as  rapid,  as  deepw  and  as  brittaat  a  tido, 

Ai  ewr  bore  R^etdom  akrft  on  its  wave ! ' 


the  maa,  and  so  wretched  his  fate  ;«- 
And  thus,  sooner  or  later*  shall  all  ha^a  to  grieTS^ 
Who  waste  their  nora's  dew  in  the  beaauB  ol  the  Great* 
And  expect  Hwifl  letum  to  refresh  them  at  eTe. 

In  the  woods  of  the  North  there  are  Insects  that  prey 
On  the  brain  of  the  elk  till  his  Tery  last  sigh ;  ^ 

Oh,  Genius !    thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they. 

First  feed  on  thy  brains,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die! 


KO 


FROM  TOM   CRIB   TO   BIG    BEX  * 

COSCBBSTSa  SOMB  FOCI.  FLAT  CT  A  lATB  TBAXSACHOX.* 

*  Ahi,  mio  Bes  !  * — ^Metastasio.* 

What  !    Bkx,  my  old  hero,  is  this  yoor  renown  ? 

1b  Am  the  nefw  90  ? — ki^  a  man  when  he's  down ! 
When  the  loe  has  knock'd  miider,  to  tread  on  him  then — 
By  tin  fist  of  my  father,  I  bhish  for  thee,  Bkn  ! 
'  Fool !   fool ! '    an  the  lads  of  the  Faney  exclatm— 
Chaklxt  Shock  is  electrified — ^Bsuciibb  spits  flame — 
And  Mqltxxux — ay,  evem  Blacky  *  cries  '  eiiame  1  * 
Time  was,  when  Johs  Buu.  little  difiference  spied 
Twixt  the  foe  at  his  f eet»  and  the  friend  at  bis  side : 
When  he  foond  (soch  his  hamoar  in  fighting  and  eating) 
His  foe,  like  his  beef-steak,  the  sweeter  for  beating. 
Bnt  this  oomes.  Master  Bbn,  of  yonr  curst  foreign  notions. 
Your  trinkets,  wigs,  thingumbobs,  gold  lace  and  lotions; 
Tour  Noyeaos,  Cnrai9oas,  and  the  Devil  knows  what — 
(One  swig  of  Mne  Buin"*  is  worth  the  whole  lot !) 
Your  great  and  small  erosaea — (my  eyes,  what  a  brood  I 
A  croM-bnttock  from  me  would  do  some  of  them  good !) 
Which  have  spoilt  you,  till  hardly  a  drop,  my  old  porpoise^ 
Of  pure  English  claret  is  left  in  your  corpus ; 
And  (as  Jim  says)  the  only  one  trick,  good  or  bad. 
Of  the  Fancy  you're  up  to,  is  /i66tag,  my  lad. 
Henoe  it  comes,' — Boxiana,  disgrace  to  thy  page ! — 
Having  floor'd,  by  good  luck,  'tixe  first  9%etli  of  the  age. 
Having  oonqoCT^d  the  prMiie  cme,  that  fnUTd  us  all  round. 
You  ^k'd  him,  tM  Bbn,  as  he  gasp'd  on  the  gromid  i 
Ay — ^just  at  the  time  to  show  spunk,  if  you'd  got  any— 
Eick'd  him,  and  jaw'd  him,  and  Uig*d  '  ham  to  Botany  I 


xo 


20 


*  Naturalists  have  dhmrved  that,  tqwa  dis-. 
secting  an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its  head 
some  Targe  flies,  with  its  brain  almost  eaten 
away  by  them.— History  0/ Poland. 

^  A  nickname  given,  at  this  time,  to  the 
Pr— €6  l^'-g— t. 

»  Written    soon   after  Bonaparte^s  trans- 


portslion  i»  St.  Helena. 

•  Tom,  I  suppose,  was  'assistca  to  thia 
Motto  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
keeps  the  most  learned  company  going. 

'  Names  and  nicknames  of  celebrated  pugi- 
lists At  tiiat  time. 

<  Gin.  .  .     7  Transported. 
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Oh»  shade  of  the  Cheesemonger !  ^  you,  who,  alas. 

Doubled  up,  by  the  dozen,  those  Mounseers  in  bras8» 

On  that  great  day  of  milling,  when  blood  lay  in  lakes^  30 

When  Kings  held  the  bottle,  and  Europe  the  stakes* 

Look  down  upon  Ben — see  him,  dunghill  all  o*er. 

Insult  the  falFn  foe,  that  can  harm  him  no  more ! 

Out,  cowardly  spooney ! — again  and  again, 

By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben. 

To  show  the  white  leather  is  many  men's  doom. 

But,  what  of  one  feather  ? — Ben  shows  a  whcie  Plume. 
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Le  Leegi  della  Mascliora  richiedono  die  una  peraona  mascherata  non  sia  aalutata  per  nome 
da  uno  che  la  conosce  lualgrado  il  suo  travestimonto. — Castiglionb. 

PREFACE 

In  what  manner  the  following  Epistles  came  into  my  hands,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  public  to  know.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Fuimie's  Second  Letter,  that  he 
is  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  Secret  Services  in  Ireland,  under  the  mild  ministry 

of  my  Lord  C oh,  have  been  so  amply  and  gratefully  remunerated.     Like 

his  friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Reynolds,  Esq.,  he  had  retired  upon  the 
reward  of  his  honest  industry ;  but  has  lately  been  induced  to  appear  again  in 
active  life,  and  superintend  the  training  of  that  Delatorian  Cohort^  which  Lord 
S — DM — ^TH,  in  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  has  organized. 

Whether  Mr.  Fudge,  himself,  has  yet  made  any  discoveries,  does  not  appear 
from  the  following  pages.  But  much  may  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  zmI 
and  sagacity,  and,  indeed,  to  him.  Lord  S — dm — ^th,  and  the  Greenland-bound 
ships,  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  discoveries  are  now  most  anxiously  directed. 

I  regret  much  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  Mr.  Bob  Fudge's  Third  Letter, 
concluding  the  adventures  of  his  Day  with  the  Dinner,  Opera,  &c.  &c.  ; — but,  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  upon  Marinette's  thin  drapery,  which,  it  waa 
thought,  might  give  offence  to  certain  well-meaning  persons,  the  manuscript 
was  sent  back  to  Paris  for  his  revision,  and  had  not  returned  when  the  last  sheet 
was  put  to  press. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
complaining  of  a  very  serious  injustice  I  have  suffered  from  the  public.  Dr.  KiKO 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Bentley  *  was  not  the  author  of  his  own  book,' 
and  a  similar  absurdity  has  been  asserted  of  me,  in  almost  all  the  best-informed 
literary  circles.  With  the  name  of  the  real  author  staring  them  in  the  face,  they 
have  yet  persisted  in  attributing  my  works  to  other  people ;  and  the  fame  of  the 
Twopenny  Post-Bag — such  as  it  is — having  hovered  doubtfully  over  various 
persons,  has  at  last  settled  upon  the  head  of  a  certain  little  gentleman,  who  wears 
it,  I  understand,  as  complacently  as  if  it  actually  belonged  to  him  ;  without  even 
tiie  honesty  of  avowing,  with  his  own  favourite  author,  (he  will  excuse  the  pun) 

£70;  8'  'O  MnPOS  apas 
E^Tjffafiriv  ix€TOJiro). 

'  A  Life  Guardsman,  one  of  the  Fancy,  who  distinguiBked  himself,  and  was  killed  in  tkl 
memorable  nt-to  at  Waterloo. 
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I .  -  ■"  _  _       -     - 

I  can  only  add,  that  il  any  lady  or  gentleman,  ourious  in  such  matters,  will 
take  the  trouble  of  calling  at  my  lodgings,  246,  Piccadilly,  I  i^all  have  the  honour 
of  assuring  them,  in  propria  persona,  that  I  am-^his,  €>t  her, 

Very,  obedient 

And  yery  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  BROWN,  THE  YOUNGER. 
April  17,  1818. 
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LETTER  I 

FROM   MISS    BIDDY   FUDGE   TO  MISS    DOROTHY   ,    OF   CLOITKILTY,   IN   IRELAND 

.   .  Amiens. 

Dear  Doll,  while  the  tails  of  our  horses  are  plaiting. 

The  trunks  tying  on,  and  Papa,  at  the  dxxor. 
Into  very  bad  French  is,  a9  usual^  translating 

HiB  English  resolve  not  to  give  a  sou  more« 
I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  line — only  think ! — 
A  letter  from  France,  with  French  pens  and  French  ink. 
How  delightful !    though*  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ? 
I  have  seen  nothing  yet  very  wonderful  here ; 
No  adventure,  no  sentiment,  far  as  we've  cQme« 
But  the  oorn-fields  and  trees  quite  as  dull  as  at  home ;  lo 

And  but  for  the  post-boy,  his  boots  and  his  queue, 
I  might  just  as  well  be  at  Clonkilty  with  you ! 
In  vain,  at  Dessein's,  did  I  take  from  my  trui^ 
That  divine  fellow,  Sterne,  and  fall  reading  '  The  Monk '  ; 
In  vaia  did  I  thjnk  of  his  charming  Dead  Ass, 
And  remember  the  crust  ^.nd  the  wallet — alae ! 
No  monks  can  be  had  now  for  love  or  for  money, 
(All  owing.  Pa  says,  to  that  infidel  Boney  ;) 
And,  though  one  little  Neddy  we  saw  in  our  drive 
Out  of  classical  Nampont,  the  beast  was  alive !  20 

By  the  by,  though,  at  Calais,  Papa  had  a  touch 

Of  romance  on  &e  pier,  which  affected  me  much. 

At  the  sight  of  that  spot,  where  our  darling  Dix-huit 

Set  the  first  of  his  own  dear  legitimate  feet,^ 

(Modeird  out  so  exactly,  and — God  bless  the  mark ! 

*Tis  a  foot,  DoLLY«  worthy  so  Grand  a  Monarqtie), 

He  exclaimM,  /  Oh,  mon  R(»  ! '  -  and,  with  tear-dropping  eye. 

Stood  to  gaze  on  the  spot — while  £ome  Jacobin^  nigh. 

Muttered  out  with  a  shrug,  (what  an  insolent  thing  1} 

^  Ma  foi^  he  be  right — 'tis  4e  Englishman's  King ;  30 

And  dat  gros  pied  de  cocAon^^-begar,  me  vil  say 

Dat  de  foot  k)ok  mosh  better,  if  turn'd  toder  w^y.* 

There's  the  pillar,  too — Lord !    I  had  nearly  forgot— 

What  a  charming  idea  ! — ^rais'd  close  to  the  -spot  j 

The  mode  being  now,  (as  you've  heard,  I  suppose,) 

To  iDuild  tombs  over  legs,*  and  raise  pillars  to  toes. 


*  To  comm^Diorate  the  landing  of  Louis  le 
Desire  from  England,  tlie  impression  of  ills  foot, 
is  marked  out  on  the  pier  at  Calais,  and  a  pillar' 


with   an   inscrJ^ption  raised  opposite  to  the 
spot. 
*  Ci-gtt  la  jambe  de»  &.c.  is.c. 
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This  is  all  that's  occurred  sentimental  as  yet ; 

Except,  indeed,  some  little  flow'r-nymphs  we've  met» 

Who  disturb  one's  romance  with  pecuniary  views, 

Flinging  flow'rs  in  your  path,  and  then — bawling  for  sotLs  !  40 

And  some  picturesque  b^gars,  whose  multitudes  seem 

To  recall  the  good  days  of  the  ancien  regime^ 

All  as  ragged  and  brisk,  you'll  be  happy  to  learn, 

And  as  thin  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  dear  Stebne. 

Our  party  consists  (in  a  neat  Calais  job) 

Of  Papa  and  mvself,  Mr.  Connor  and  Bob. 

You  remember  now  sheepish  Bob  look'd  at  Kilrandy, 

But,  Lord!    he's  quite  alter' d — they've  made  him  a  Dandy; 

A  thing,  you  know,  whisker' d,  great-coated,  and  lac'd. 

Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the  waist :  50 

Quite  a  new  sort  of  creatures,  unknown  yet  to  scholars. 

With  heads,  so  immovably  stuck  in  shirt-collars, 

That  seats,  like  our  music-stools,  soon  must  be  found  them. 

To  twirl,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to  look  round  them. 

In  short,  dear,  *  a  Dandy  *  describes  what  I  mean, 

And  Bob's  far  the  best  of  the  gentis  I've  seen : 

An  improving  young  man,  fond  of  learning,  ambitious, 

And  goes  now  to  Paris  to  study  French  dishes. 

Whose  names — think,  how  quick  !    he  already  knows  pat, 

A  la  braise,  petits  pdtis,  and — what  d'ye  call  that  60 

They  inflict  on  potatoes  ? — oh  !    mattre  (T hotel — 

I  assure  you,  dear  Dolly,  he  knows  them  as  well 

As  if  nothing  else  all  his  life  he  had  eat. 

Though  a  bit  of  them  Bobby  has  never  touch'd  yet ; 

But  just  knows  the  names  of  French  dishes  and  cooks. 

As  dear  Pa  knows  the  titles  of  authors  and  books. 

As  to  Pa,  what  d'ye  think  ? — mind,  it 's  all  entre  rums. 

But  you  know,  love,  I  never  keep  secrets  from  you — 

Why,  he's  writing  a  book — what !    a  tale  ?    a  romance  ? 

No,  ye  Gods,  would  it  were  ! — but  his  Travels  in  France  ;  70 

At  the  special  desire  (he  let  out  t'other  day) 

Of  his  great  friend  and  patron,  my  Lord  C-— stl — R — an. 

Who  said,  *  My  dear  Fudge  ' 1  forget  the  exact  words. 

And,  it's  strange,  no  one  ever  remembers  my  Lord's ; 

But  'twas  something  to  say  that,  as  all  must  allow 

A  good  orthodox  work  is  much  wanting  just  now. 

To  expound  to  the  world  the  new — thingummie— science. 

Found  out  by  the — what's-its-name— Holy  Alliance, 

And  prove  to  mankind  that  their  rights  are  but  folly. 

Their  freedom  a  joke,  (which  it  is,  you  know,  Dolly,)  So 

•  There's  none,'  said  his  Lordship,  *  if  /  may  be  judge. 
Half  so  fit  for  this  great  undertaking  as  Fudge  ! ' 

The  matter's  soon  settled — Pa  flies  to  the  Row 

(The  first  stage  your  tourists  now  usually  go). 

Settles  all  for  his  quarto — advertisements,  praises — 

Starts  post  from  the  door,  with  his  tablets — French  phrases — 

•  Scott' .s  Visit,'  of  course — in  short,  ev'ry  thing  he  has 
An  author  can  want,  except  words  and  ideas : — 
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And,  lo !    the  first  thing,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Is  Phil.  Fudge  at  the  front  of  a  Quarto,  my  dear  t  90 

But,  bless  me,  mv  paper's  near  out,  so  I'd  better 

Draw  fast  to  a  close : — this  exceeding  long  letter 

You  owe  to  a  dijtuner  a  la  fourchette, 

Which  Bobby  u;ould  have,  and  is  hard  at  it  yet. — 

What's  next  ?    oh,  the  tutor,  the  last  of  the  party. 

Young  Connor  : — they  say  he's  so  like  Bonaparte, 

His  nose  and  his  chin — which  Papa  rather  dreads, 

As  the  Bourbons,  you  know,  are  suppressing  all  heads 

That  resemble  old  Nap's,  and  who  knows  but  their  honours 

May  think,  in  their  fright,  of  suppressing  poor  Connor's  ? 

Ati  reste  (as  we  say),  the  young  lad's  well  enough. 

Only  talks  much  of  Athens,  Rome,  virtue,  and  stuff ; 

A  tnird  cousin  of  ours,  by  the  way — poor  as  Job 

(Though  of  royal  descent  by  the  side  of  Mamma], 
And  for  charity  made  private  tutor  to  Bob  ; — 

Entre  notbs,  too,  a  Papist — how  lib'ral  of  Pa ! 

This  is  all,  dear, — forgive  me  for  breaking  off  thus, 
But  Bob's  dijtuner' a  done,  and  Papa's  in  a  fuss. 


100 


P.S. 

How  provoking  of  Pa !    he  will  not  let  me  stop 
Just  to  run  in  and  rummage  some  milliner's  shop ; 
And  my  d&but  in  Paris,  I  blush  to  think  on  it. 
Must  now,  Doll,  be  made  in  a  hideous  low  bonnet. 
But  Paris,  dear  Paris ! — oh,  there  will  be  joy. 
And  romance,  and  high  bonnets,  and  Madame  Le  Roi !  ^ 

LETTER  II 

FROM  PHIL.   FUDGE,   ESQ.    TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  C — ST — R — GH 


B.  F. 


no 


Paris. 


At  length,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  bliss 
To  date  to  you  a  line  from  this 

•  Demoralized  *  metropolis  ; 
Where,  by  plebeians  low  and  scurvy. 
The  throne  was  turn'd  quite  topsy-turvy. 
And  Kingship,  tumbled  from  its  seat, 

*  Stood  prostrate '  at  the  people's  feet ; 
Where  (still  to  use  your  Lordship's  tropes) 
The  level  of  obedience  slopes 
Upward  and  downward,  as  the  stream  10 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam  !  * 
Where  the  poor  Palace  changes  masters 

Quicker  than  a  snake  its  skin. 
And  Louis  is  roll'd  out  on  castors. 
While  Boney's  borne  on  shoulders 


m 


1  A  celebrated  mantua-maker  in  Paris. 

>  This  excellent  imitation  of  tiio  noble  Lord's 
style  shows  how  deeply  Mr.  Fudge  must  liave 
studied  his  gi-eat  original.  Irish  orator^Ti  in- 
deed, abounds  with  such  startling  peculiarities. 


But  where,  in  every  change,  no  doubt. 
One    special    good    your    Lordship 
traces, — 

That  'tis  the  Kings  alone  turn  out. 
The  Ministers  still  keep  their  places. 

How  oft,  dear  Viscount  C 


OH,  20 

I've  thought  of  thee  upon  the  way, 
As  in  my  job  (what  place  could  be 
More  apt  to  wake  a  thought  of  thee  ?) — 
Or,  oftener  far,  when  gravely  sitting 
Upon  my  dicky,  (as  is  fitting 
For  him  who  writes  a  Tour,  that  he 
May  more  of  men  and  manners  see,) 
I've  thought  of  thee  and  of  thy  glories. 
Thou  guest  of  Kings,  and  King  of  Tories! 

Thus  the  eloquent  Counsellor  B ,  In  describ- 
ing some  hypocritical  pretender  to  charity, 
said,  *Ue  put  his  hand  in  his  breeches- pocket, 
like  a  crocodile,  and,'  &c.  &c. 
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Dick,  Dick,  what  a  place  is  this  Paris  ! — but  stay  — 

As  my  raptures  may  bore  you,  V\l  just  sketch  a  !Day,  20 

As  we  pass  it,  myself  and  some  comrades  I've  got. 

All  thorough- bred  OnosttM,  who  know  what  is  what. 

After  dreaming  some  hours  of  the  land  of  Cocaigne,^ 

That  Elysium  of  all  that  is  friand  and  nice, 
Where  for  hail  they  have  bon-bons,  and  claret  for  rain, 

And  the  skaiters  in  winter  show  of!  on  cream-ice ; 
Where  so  ready  all  nature  its  cookery  vields. 
Macaroni  au  parmesan  grows  in  the  fields ; 
Little  birds  fly  about  with  the  true  pheasant  taint. 
And  the  geese  are  all  born  with  a  liver  complaint !  *  30 

I  rise — put  on  neck-cloth — stiffs  tight,  as  can  be — 
For  a  lad  who  goes  into  the  world,  Dick,  like  me. 
Should  have  his  neck  tied  up,  you  know — there's  no  doubt  of  it — 
Almost  as  tight  as  some  lads  who  go  out  of  it 
With  whiskers  well  oil'd,  and  with  boots  that  *  hold  up 
The  mirror  to  nature' — so  bright  you  could  sup 
Off  the  leather  like  china ;    with  coat,  too,  that  draws 
On  the  tailor,  who  suffers,  a  martyr's  applause ! 
With  head  bridled  up,  like  a  four-in-hand  leader, 
And  stays — devil's  in  them — too  tight  for  a  feeder,  40 

I  strut  to  the  old  Caf6  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  field  at  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette. 
There,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast !    oh,  not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea  and  toast ;  ' 
But  a  side-board,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 
Like  a  Turk's  in  the  Haram,  and  thence  singles  out 
One  pdU  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 
One's  small  limbs  of  chickens,  done  en  papillote. 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  drest  all  ways  but  plain. 

Or  one's  kidneys — ^imagine,  DicK-~done  with  champagne  !  50 

Then,  some  glasses  of  Beaune,  to  dilute— or,  mayhap, 
Chamberlin,^  which  you  know's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap, 

cato  to  this  herb — or  the  Anacreontics  of  Peter 
Fi'ancius,  in  which  he  calls  Tea 

6eai/,  Beriv,  tfcaii  ar'. 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  these 
Anacreontics  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  gratify- 
ing to  all  true  Theists. 

0cot«,  Ocwf  re  narpt, 
Ei/  xpvaeoic  atcv^icrt 
AiSot  TO  veicrap  *H/3i|. 

Sxv^tf  tv  fivppivourft 
T<f»  ffoAAci  irpcwovirac 
KaAatc  xtpmvt  Kovpat. 

AVliich  may  be  thus  translated : — 

Yes,  let  Hebe,  ever  young, 

High  in  heav'n  her  nectar  hold. 
And  to  Jove*s  immortal  tlirong 

Pour  the  tide  in  cups  of  gold— 
ru  not  envy  heaven's  Princes, 

While,  with  snowy  hands,  for  me, 
Kate  the  china  tea-cup  rinses, 

And  pours  out  her  best  Bohca  ! 

*  The  favourite  wine  of  Napoleon. 


>  Tlie  fairy-land  of  cookery  and  gourmandise : 
'  Pays,  0  J  le  cicl  offre  les  viandes  toutcs  cuites, 
ct  oil,  comme  on  parle,  les  aloncttcs  tombent 
toutes  roties.    Du  Latin,  coqiidre.'— Ducliat. 

*  Tlie  process  by  which  the  liver  of  the  un- 
fortunate goose  is  enlarged,  in  oi'der  to  pix>duco 
that  richest  of  all  dainties,  the  foie  grns,  of 
which  such  renowned  pates  are  made  at  Stras- 
bourg and  Toulouse,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Cours  GitstroHomique :— '  On  displume  Testomac 
des  oies ;  on  attache  ensuite  ccs  animaux  aiix 
(hcnets  d*une  chemin  e,  et  on  les  nourrit 
dcvant  le  fen.  La  captiviti^  ct  la  chaleur  don- 
nent  a  ces  volatiles  unc  maladie  h^patiqne,  qui 
fait  gonfler  leur  foie,'  &c.  p.  206. 

•  Is  Mr.  Bob  aware  that  his  contempt  for  tea 
renders  him  liable  to  a  charge  of  atUeistn  f 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  cited  in  Christian. 
Falster.    Amoenitat.    Pli Hog.—*  Atheum   inter- 

Eretabatur  hominem  ab  herba  Tlie  avcrsum.' 
[e  would  not,  1  think,  have  been  so  irreverent 
to  this  beverage  of  scholars,  if  he  had  read 
Peter  Petit's  Poem  in  praise  of  Tea,  addressed 
to  the  learned  Hnet'-or  the  Epigraphe  which 
Pechlinus  wrote  for  an  altar  he  meant  to  dedi- 
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And  which  Dad,  by  the  by,  that  legitimate  stickler. 

Much  scruples  to  taste,  but  i'm  not  so  particular. — 

Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription :    and  then,  Dick,  's 

The  coffee's  ne'er-failing  and  glorious  appendix, 

(If  books  had  but  such,  my  old  Grecian,  depend  onH, 

I'd  swallow  ev'n  W — tk — ns',  for  sake  of  the  end  on't,) 

A  neat  glass  of  parfait-amour,  which  one  sips 

Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  *  tipp'd  over  one's  lips.  60 

This  repast  being  ended,  and  paid  for — (how  odd ! 

Till  a  man's  us'd  to  paying,  there's  something  so  queer  in  't !) — 
The  sun  now  well  out,  and  the  girls  all  abroad, 

And  the  world  enough  air'd  for  us,  Nobs,  to  appear  in't, 
We  lounge  up  the  Boulevards,  where — oh,  Dick,  the  phyzzes. 
The  turn-outs,  we  meet — what  a  nation  of  quizzes ! 
Here  toddles  along  some  old  figure  of  fun, 
With  a  coat  you  might  date  Anno  Domini  i. ; 
A  lac'd  hat,  worsted  stockings,  and — noble  old  soul ! 
A  fine  ribbon  and  cross  in  his  best  button-hole ;  70 

Just  such  as  our  Pr ce,  who  nor  reason  nor  fun  dreads. 

Inflicts,  without  ev'n  a  court-martial,  on  hundreds.' 

Here  trips  a  griaette^  with  a  fond,  roguish  eye, 

(Rather  eatable  things  these  grisettes  by  the  by) ; 

And  there  an  old  demoiselle,  almost  as  fond. 

In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of  the  Fronde. 

There  goes  a  French  Dandy— ah,  Dick  !    unlike  some  ones 

We've  seen  about  White's — the  Mounseers  are  but  rum  ones; 

Such  hats ! — fit  for  monkeys — I'd  back  Mrs.  Draper 

To  cut  neater  weather-boards  out  of  brown  paper:  80 

And  coats — how  I  wish,  if  it  wouldn't  distress   em. 

They'd  club  for  old  Br — mm — l,  from  Calais,  to  dress  'em  ! 

The  collar  sticks  out  from  the  neck  such  a  space, 

That  you'd  swear  'twas  the  plan  of  this  head-lopping  nation. 
To  leave  there  behind  them  a  snug  little  place 

For  the  head  to  drop  into,  on  decapitation. 
In  short,  what  with  mountebanks,  counts,  and  friseurs, 
Some  mummers  by  trade,  and  the  rest  amateurs — 
What  with  captains  in  new  jockey-boots  and  silk  breeches, 

Old  dustmen  with  swinging  great  opera-hats,  90 

And  shoeblacks  reclining  by  statues  in  niches. 

There  never  was  seen  such  a  race  of  Jack  Sprats ! 

From  the  Boulevards — but  hearken  ! — yes — as  I'm  a  sinner, 

The  clock  is  just  striking  the  half -hour  to  dinner : 

So  no  more  at  present — short  time  for  adorning — 

My  Day  must  be  finish'd  some  other  fine  morning. 

Now,  hey  for  old  Beauviluers'  *  larder,  my  boy ! 

And,  once  tliere,  if  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Joy 

Were  to  write  *  Come  and  kiss  me,  dear  JBoB  ! '    I'd  not  budge — 

Not  a  step,  Dick,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 

R.    FUDOE.  ICC 


1  YelourBtntouteilU. 

>  It  was  said  by  Wicquefort,  more  than  a 
liundred  years  ago,  '  Le  Koi  d'Angleterro  fait 
6C11I  plus  de  chevaliers  que  tous  les  autres 


Rois  de  la  Ghrc^tientd  ensemble.'— What  would 
he  say  now  ? 
*  A  celebrated  restaurateur. 
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LETTER  IV 

FROM   FHBUM   CONNOR   TO 


^  Return  ! '  — no,  never,  while  the  withering  hand 
Of  bigot  power  is  on  that  hapless  land ; 
While,  for  the  faith  my  fathers  held  to  God, 
Ev*n  in  the  fields  where  free  those  fathers  trod, 
I  am  proscrib*d,  and — like  the  spot  left  bare 
In  IsraeFs  halls,  to  tell  the  proud  and  fair 
Amidst  their  mirth,  that  Slav'ry  had  been  there—* 
On  all  I  love,  home,  parents,  friends,  I  trace 
The  mournful  mark  of  bondage  and  disgrace ! 
No  ! — let  them  stay,  who  in  their  country's  pangs 
See  nought  but  food  for  factions  and  hwrangues ; 
Who  yearly  kneel  before  their  masters'  doors, 
And  hawk  their  wrongs,  as  beggars  do  their  sores : 
Still  let  your  « 

Still  hope  and  suffer,  all  who  can  \ — but  I, 
Who  durst  not  hope,  and  cannot  bear,  must  fly. 

But  whither  ? — everywhere  the  scourge  pursues — 
QMm  where  he  will,  the  wretched  wanderer  views. 
In  the  bright,  broken  hopes  of  all  his  race. 
Countless  reflections  of  the'  Oppressor's  face. 
Everywhere  gallant  hearts,  and  spirits  true. 
Are  serv'd  up  victims  to  the  vile  and  few ; 
While  E — ^gl — d,  everywhere — ^the  general  foe 
Of  Truth  and  Freedom,  wheresoe'er  they  glow- 
Is  first,  when  tyrants  strike,  to  aid  the  blow. 

Oh,  E — gl — d  !   could  such  poor  revenge  atone 

For  wrongs,  that  well  might  claim  the  deadliest  one ; 

Were  it  a  vengeance,  sweet  enough  to  sate 

The  wretch  who  flies  from  thy  intolerant  hate, 

To  hear  his  curses  on  such  barb'rous  sway 

Echoed,  where'er  he  bends  his  cheerless  way ; — 

Ck>uld  this  content  him,  every  Hp  he  meets 

Teems  for  his  vengeance  with  such  poisonous  sweets  ; 

Were  this  his  lux'ry,  never  is  thy  name 

Pronounc'd,  but  he  doth  banquet  on  thy  shame ; 

Hears  maledictions  ring  from  every  side 

Upon  that  grasping  power,  that  selfish  pride, 

Which  vaunts  its  own,  and  scorns  all  rights  beside ; 

That  low  and  desp'rate  envy,  which  to  blast 

A  neighbour's  blessings,,  risks  the  few  thou  hast ; — 

That  monster,  Self,  too  gross  ta  be  conceal' d. 

Which  ever  lurks  behind  thy  proffered  shield ; — 


10 


20 


30 


40 


*  '  They  used  to  leave  a  yard  square  of  the 
wall  of  the  house  unplastered,  on  which  they 
wrote,  ia  large  letters,,  either  the  fore-«aen- 
tioned  verso  of  the  Psalmist  ("  If  I  foi^et  thctt, 
O  Jerusalem,"  &eOor  the  words— "The  mezuory 
of  the  desolation."  '—Leo  of  Modena. 


2  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  omit  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Phelim  Connor's  letter.  He  is 
evidently  an  intemperate  yiuii^  man,  and  has 
associated  with  his  cousin  the  Fudges,  to  very 
little  purpose. 
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That  faithless  craft,  wbiefa»  in  thj  hour  of  need, 

Can  court  the  tAxve^  can  Bwear  he  shaH  be  freed, 

Yet  basely  spurns  him,  when  thy  poist  H  gain'd, 

Back  to  his  mastersy  Te&dy  gagg'd  and  chained ! 

Worthy  associate  of  that  band  of  Kings, 

That  royal,  ixiT'ning  fiock,  whose  vampire  wings 

0*er  sleeping  Europe  treacherously  brood,  50 

And  fan  her  into  dreams  of  promis*d  good, 

Of  hope,  of  freedom — but  to  drain  her  blood  t 

If  thtis  to  hear  thee  brantled  be  a  bliss 

That  Vengeance  loves,  there's  yet  more  sweet  than  this, 

That  'twas  aa  Irish  head,  an  Irish  heart. 

Made  thee  the  falKn  and  tamish'd  thing  thou  art ; 

That,  as  the  eentauar  ^  gave  the*  infected  vest 

In  which  he  died,  to  rack  his  oonqu'ror's  breast, 

We  sent  thee  C— oh  :— as  heaps  of  dead 

Have  slain  their  slayers  by  the  pest  they  spreax),  60 

So  hath  our  land  breath'd  out,  thy  fame  to  dim. 
Thy  strength  to  waste,  and  rot  thee,  soul  and  limb^ 
Her  worst  infeetions  all  condensed  in  bim  t 


When  will  the  world  shake  off  such  yokes  ?   oh,  when 

Will  that  redeeming  dtiy  shine  out  on  men. 

That  shall  behold  them  rise,  erect  and  free 

As  Heav'n  and  Nature  meant  mankind  should  be ! 

When  Reason  shall  no  longer  blindly  bow 

To  the  vile  pagod  things,  that  o?er  her  brow,  70 

Like  him  of  Jagfaemaut,  drive  trampling  now; 

Nor  Conquest  dare  to  desolate  God's  earth ; 

Nor  drunken  Vict'ry,  with  a  Neko's  mirth. 

Strike  her  lewd  harp  amidst  a  people's  groans ; — 

But,  built  on  love,^  the  world's  exalted  thrones 

Shall  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  be  given — 

Those  bright,  those  sole  Legitimates  of  Heaven ! 

When  win  this  be  I — or,  oh. !    is  it,  in  truth. 

But  one  of  those  sweet,  day -break  dreams  0^  youth. 

In  which  the  Soul,  as  rpnnd  her  morning  springs^  80 

'Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  sees  such  dazzling  thin^I 

And  must  the  hope,  as  vain  as  it  is  bright. 

Be  all  resign'd  ? — ^and  are  they  only  right. 

Who  say  this  world  of  thinking  souls  was  made 

To  be  by  Kings  partition' d,  truck'd,  and  weigh'd 

In  scales  that,  ever  since  the  world  begun, 

Have  counted  millions  but  as  dust  to  one  ? 

Are  they  the  only  wise,  who  laugh  to  scorn 

The  rights,  the  freedom  to  which  man  was  bom  ? 

Who 90 


Who,  proud  to  kiss  each  sep'rate  rod  of  pow'r. 
Bless,  while  he  reigns,  the  minion  of  the  hour ; 

'  Membra  et  Heretdeos  toros 

Urit  kie»  Heasea. 
llle,  ill*  victor  vincitur.     Senec.  Hercul.  Oet^ 
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And,  'stead  of  Aristides — woe  the  day 
Such  names  should  mingle ! — welcome  O- 


-gh! 


Here  break  we  oS,  at  this  unhallowM  name,* 
Like  priests  of  old,  when  words  ill-omen' d  came. 
My  next  shall  tell  thee,  bitterly  shall  tell. 
Thoughts  that 

Thoughts  that — could  patience  hold — 'twere  wiser  far 
To  leave  still  hid  and  burning  where  they  are. 


100 


Worship  each  would-be  God,  that  o'er  them  moves 
And  take  the  thund'ring  of  his  brass  for  Jove's 
If  this  be  wisdom,  then  farewell,  my  books. 
Farewell,  ye  shrines  of  old,  ye  classic  brooks. 
Which  fed  my  soul  with  currents,  pure  and  fair. 
Of  living  Truth,  that  now  must  stagnate  there ! — 
Instead  of  themes  that  touch  the  lyre  with  light. 
Instead  of  Greece,  and  her  immortal  fight 
For  Liberty,  which  once  awak'd  my  strings, 
Welcome  the  Grand  Conspiracy  of  Kings, 
The  High  Legitimates,  the  Holy  Band, 
Who,  bolder  ev'n  than  He  of  Sparta's  land. 
Against  whole  millions,  panting  to  be  free. 
Would  guard  the  pass  of  right-line  tyranny. 
Instead  of  him,  the'  Athenian  bard,  whose  blade 
Had  stood  the  onset  which  his  pen  portray' d. 
Welcome 


no 
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LETTER  V 

FROM  MISS   BIDDY   FUDGE  TO   MISS   DOROTHY 


What  a  time  since  I  wrote ! — I'm  a  sad,  naughty  girl — 
For,  though,  like  a  tee-totum,  I'm  all  in  a  twirl; — 
Yet  ev'n  (as  you  wittily  say)  a  tee-totum 
Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  letter  to  note  'em. 
But,  Lord,  such  a  place !    and  then,  Dolly,  my  dresses. 
My  gowns,  so  divine ! — there's  no  language  expresses, 
Except  just  the  ttuo  words  *  superbe,'  *  magninque,' 
The  trimmings  of  that  which  I  had  home  last  week ! 
It  is  call'd — I  forget— a  la — something  which  sounded 
Like  alicampane — but,  in  truth,  I'm  confounded 
And  bother'd,  my  dear,  'twixt  that  troublesome  boy's 
(Bob's)  cookery  language,  and  Madame  lb  Roi's  : 


10 


'  The  late  Lord  C<  of  Ireland  had  a  curious 
tlieory  about  names :— lie  held  that  every  man 
with  three  names  was  a  jacobin.  His  instances 
in  Ireland  were  numerous  :->viz.  Ai'chibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  Tlieobald  Wolfe  Tone,  James 
Napper  Tandy,  John  Phllpot  Curran,  &c.  &c. ; 
ana  in  England,  he  produced  as  examples 
Charles  James  Fox,  Kiciiard  Brinslcy  Sheriaan, 
John  Homo  Tooke,  Francis  Burnett  Jones, 
^c.  &c. 


Tlie   Romans  called 
literanmi/ 


a  thief  *]iomo  trium 


Tun'  trium  literarum  homo 

Me  vituperas  ?   Fur.» 
Flautus,  Auluiar,    Act.  ii.  Scene  4. 

*  Dissaldeus  supposes  this  woi'd  to  be  a  glc»- 
.v^nta :— that  is,  he  thinks  *Fur'  has  made  bis 
escape  from  the  margin  into  the  text. 
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What  with  fillets  of  roses,  and  fillets  of  veal, 

Things  garni  with  lace,  and  things  garni  with  eel, 

One's  hair  and  one's  cutlets  both  en  paptUotef 

And  a  thousand  more  things  I  shall  ne'er  have  by  rote, 

I  can  scarce  tell  the  diif'rence,  at  least  as  to  phrase. 

Between  beef  a  la  Psyche  and  curls  a  la  braise. — 

But,  in  short,  dear,  I'm  trick' d  out  quite  k  la  Fran9aise, 

With  my  bonnet — so  beautiful !— high  up  and  poking,  20 

Like  things  that  are  put  to  keep  chimnies  from  smoking. 

Where  shall  I  begin  with  the  endless  delights 
Of  this  Eden  of  milliners,  monkies,  and  sights — 
This  dear  busy  place,  where  there's  nothing  transacting 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  and  acting  ? 
Imprimis,  the  Opera — mercy,  my  ears ! 

Brother  Bobby's  remark,  t'other  night,  was  a  true  one ; — 
'  This  must  be  the  music,*  said  he,  *  of  the  spears. 

For  I'm  curst  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run  through  one ! ' 
Pa  says  (and  you  know,  love,  his  Book's  to  make  out  30 

'Twas  the  Jacobins  brought  ev'ry  mischief  about) 
That  this  passion  for  roaring  has  come  in  of  late. 
Since  the  rabble  all  tried  for  a  voice  in  the  State. — 
What  a  frightful  idea,  one's  mind  to  o'erwhelm  ! 

What  a  chorus,  dear  Dolly,  would  soon  be  let  loose  of  it. 
If,  when  of  age,  every  man  in  the  realm 

Had  a  voice  like  old  Lais,*  and  chose  to  make  use  of  it ! 
No — ^never  was  known  in  this  riotous  sphere 
Such  a  breach  of  the  peace  as  their  singing,  my  dear. 
So  bad  too,  you'd  swear  that  the  God  of  both  arts,  40 

Of  Music  and  Physic,  had  taken  a  frolic 
For  setting  a  loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts. 

And  composing  a  fine  rumbling  base  to  a  cholic  ! 

But,  the  dancing — ah  /  parlez-moif  Dolly,  de  fa — 
There,  indeed,  is  a  treat  that  charms  all  but  Papa. 
Such  beauty — such  grace— oh  ye  sylphs  of  romance  I 

Fly,  fly  to  TiTANiA,  and  ask  her  if  she  has 
One  light-footed  nymph  in  her  train,  that  can  dance 

Like  divine  Bigottini  and  sweet  Fanny  Bias  ! 
Fanny  Bias  in  Flora — dear  creature  !— you'd  swear,  50 

When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinkle  round. 
That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home  is  the  air. 

And  she  only  par  complaisance  touches  the  ground. 
And  when  Bigottini  in  Psyche  dishevels 

Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  daemons  is  driven. 
Oh  !    who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little  devils, 

That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep  her  from  heaven  t 
Then,  the  music — so  softly  its  cadences  die. 
So  divinely — oh,  Dolly  !    between  you  and  I, 

It's  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there's  nobody  nigh  60 

To  make  love  to  me  then — you've  a  soul,  and  can  judge 
What  a  crisis  'twould  be  for  your  friend  Biddy  Fudge  ! 

The  oldest,  most  celebrated,  and  most  noisy  of  the  singers  at  the  Frenclx  Ov^t»>« 
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The 
They 


next  place  (which  Bobby  has  near  lost  his  heart  m) 
^ '  call  it  the  Play-house— I  think — of  St.  Martin  ;  ^ 
Quite  charming — and  very  religious — what  folly 
To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious,  dear  Dolly, 
Where  here  one  beholds,  so  correctly  and  rightly, 
The  Testament  turn'd  into  melo-drames  nightly  ;  ■ 
And,  doubtless,  so  fond  they're  of  scriptural  facts. 
They  will  soon  get  the  Pwitateuch  up  in  five  acts. 
Here  Daniel,  in  pantomime,'  bids  bold  defiance 
To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stufi'd  lions, 
While  pretty  young  Israelites  dance  round  the  Prophet, 
In  very  thin  clothing,  and  hut  little  of  it ; — 
Here  BioRAND,^  who  shines  in  this  scriptural  path. 

As  the  lovely  Suzanna,  without  ev*n  a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the  bath 

In  a  manner  that,  Bod  says,  is  quite  Eve-tmgtlie  t 
But  in  short,  dear,  'twould  take  me  a  month  to  recite 
All  the  exquisite  places  we're  at,  day  and  night ; 
And,  besides,  ere  I  finish,  I  think  you'll  be  glad 
Just  to  hear  one  delightful  adventure  I've  had. 

Last  night,  at  the  Beaujon,'  a  place  wheare— I  doubt 

If  its  charms  I  can  paint — ^there  are  oars,  that  set  out 

£Vom  a  lighted  pavilion,  high  up  in  the  air. 

And  rattle  you  down  Doll — ^you  hardly  know  where. 

These  vehicles,  mind  me,  in  which  you  go  through 

This  delightfully  dangerous  journey,  hold  two. 

Some  cavalier  asks,  with  humility,  whether 

You'll  venture  down  with  him — you  smile — 'tis  a  match ; 
In  an  instant  you're  seated,  and  down  both  together 

Go  thund'ring,  as  if  yon  went  post  to  old  scratch  f  * 
Well,  it  was  but  last  night,  as  I  stood  and  remark'd 
On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls  who  embark'd. 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous  flight, 
The  forc'd  giggle  of  others^  'twixt  pleasure  and  fright, — 
That  there  came  up — imagine,  dear  Doll,  if  you  eaa 
A  fine  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werter-^fac'd  man. 
With  m^stachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Qarsair  egression,  half  savage,  half  soft. 


70 


80 


90 


100 


1  The  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.-Martin,  wbkh 
was  built  when  the  Opeiu  House  in  the  Palais 
l{oyal  was  burnt  down,  in  1781. — A  lew  days 
after  this  dreadful  lire,  whicli  lasted  more  than 
a  week,  and  in  which  several  persons  perished, 
the  Parisian  elegantes  displayed  flame-eoI»ured 
dresses,  'couleur  de  feu  d'Op^ra ! '^Dulaure, 
Curiosites  de  Paris. 

»  'The  Old  Testament,*  says  the  theatrical 
Critic  in  the  Oazeile  de  Fnince^  *  is  a  mine  of 
gold  for  the  managers  of  our  small  play^iouses. 
A  multitude  ci-owd  round  the  Tn^dtre  de  la 
Gaiety  every  evening  to  see  the  Passage  of  tho 
Red  Sea.' 

In  the  play-bill  of  one  of  these  sacred  melo- 
drames  at  Vienna,  we  find  '  The  Voice  of  G— d, 
by  M.  Schwartz.* 

'  A   piece   very  popular  last  yenr,  called 


'  Dan  ie),  ou  La  Fosse  aux  Lfons.  *  The  following 
scene  will  giv«  an  idea  of  the  danqg  sublimity 
of  these  Scriptural  pantomimes.  *  Scene  20.  — 
La  fournaise  devient  un  berceau  de  nuages 
azur^,  au  fond  duquel  est  un  groupe  de  nuages 
plus  lumineux,  et  an  milieu  ** Jehovah"  au 
centre  d'uD  eerele  de  rayons  brillans,  qui  an- 
nonce  la  presence  de  TSterneL* 

*  Madame  B  grand,  a  finely-formed  woman, 
who  acts  in  SSusaima  and  iSkor  Elders,*  — 
'  L*Amonr  et  la  Folie,'  die.  &e. 

•  The  Promenades  Adriennes,  or  French 
Mountains.— See  a  description  of  this  singular 
and  fantastic  place  of  amusement  in  a  pamphlet, 
truly  worthy  of  it,  by  *  P.  F.  Cottenel  M^decin, 
Docteur  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,*  &c.  &e. 

^  According  to  Dr.  Cotterel  the  carago  at  the 
rate  of  fort j-eight  miles  an  hour. 
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As  Hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abela&d  and  old  Bluchisl  ! 
Up  he  came,  Doll,  to  me,  and,  unoov'ring  his  head, 
(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike !)  in  bad  English  said, 
*  Ah  !    my  dear — if  Ma'mselle  vil  be  so  very  good — 
Just  for  von  littel  course' — though  I  scarce  understood 
What  he  wish'd  me  to  do,  I  said,  thank  him,  I  would. 
OflE  we  set — and,  though  faith,  dear,  I  hardly  knew  whether 

My  head  or  my  heels  were  the  uppermost  then, 
For  twas  like  heav'n  and  «arth,  Dolly,  coming  together, —  no 

Yet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  dard  it  again. 
And  oh  !    as  I  geizM  on  the  features  and  air 

Of  the  man,  who  for  me  all  this  peril  defied, 
I  oould  fancy  almost  he  and  I  were  a  pair 

Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus,  side  by  side. 
Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  falls  of  Niagara ! 

This  achievM,  through  the  gardens  ^  we  saunter'd  about. 
Saw  the  fire- works,  exdaimM  '  magnifique  1 '    at  each  cracker. 

And,  when  'twas  all  o'er,  the  dear  man  saw  us  out  120 

With  the  air  I  tmU  say,  of  a  Prince,  to  our  fiacre. 

Now,  hear  me — this  stranger — it  may  be  mere  folly— 

But  who  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is,  Dolly  ? 

Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great  King  of  Prussia, 

Who's  here  now  incog.* — he,  who  made  such  a  fuss,  you 

Kemember,  in  London,  with  Blucher  and  Platoff, 

When  Sal  was  near  kissing  old  Blucheb's  cravat  oR ! 

Pa  says  he's  come  here  to  look  after  his  money. 

(Not  taking  things  now  as  he  us'd  under  Boney,) 

Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob  saw  him,  he  swore,  130 

Looking  sharp  to  the  silver  reeeiv'd  at  the  door. 

Besides,  too,  they  say  tliat  his  -grki  for  his  Queen 

(Which  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow'fi  laoe  to  be  seen) 

B.equires  such  a  stimulant  dose  as  this  car  is, 

Us'd  three  times  a  day  with  young  ladies  in  Paris. 

Some  Doctor,  indeed,  has  declared  that  such  grief 

Should — unless  'twould  to  utter  despairing  its  folly  push — 
Fly  to  the  Beaujon,  and  there  seek  relief 

By  rattling,  as  Bob  says,  ^like  shot  throngh  a  holly-hush.* 


I  must  now  bid  adieu ; — only  think,  Dolly,  think 
If  this  should  be  the  King — I  have  scarce  slept  a  wink 
With  imagining  bow  it  will  sound  in  the  pap«:iB 

And  how  all  the  Misses  my  good  luck  will  grudge. 
When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to  drive  away  vapours. 

Has  gone  down  the  Beaujon  with  Miss  Biddy  Fudge. 


14c 


^  Intlie  Oa^  attached  to  these  gardens  tkcre 
are  to  be  (as  Doctor  Cotterel  informs  us) 
*douae  «6gTO8,  trts-alertes,  qui  contrastei'ont 
par  r^btae  <le  lour  peau  avec  le  teint  de  li.s 
et  de  roses  de  nos  belles.  Lcs  glaices  et  le's 
sorbets,  sorvis  par  unc  main  bien  noire,  fora 


davantago  ressortir  Taibltve  des  bsas  Arrondis 
de  celles-ci. '— p.  22. 

*  His  Majesty,  who  was  vt  Paris  tinder  the 
travelling  name  of  Gmmt  Ruppin,  is  known  to 
have  gone  down  the  25eaujon  very  frequently. 
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Nota  Bene, — Papa's  almost  certain  *tis  he — 
For  he  knows  the  Legitimate  cut,  and  could  see, 
In  the  way  he  went  poising  and  managed  to  tower 
So  erect  in  the  car,  the  true  Balance  of  Power, 


LETTER  VI 


FROM  PHIL.  FUDGE,  ESQ.  TO  HIS  BROTHER  TIM  FUDGE,  ESQ.  BAERISTEOt  AT  IJlW 


Yours  of  the  12th  receiv'd  just  now — 
Thanks    for    the    hint,    my    trusty 
brother ! 
'Tis  truly  pleasing  to  see  how 

We,  Fudges,  stand  by  one  another. 
But  never  fear — I  know  my  chap. 
And  he  knows  me  too — verbum  sap. 
My  Lord  and  I  are  kindred  spirits. 
Like  in  our  ways  as  two  young  ferrets  ; 
Both  fashion' d,  as  that  supple  race  is. 
To  twist  into  all  sorts  of  places  ; —       lo 
Creatures  lengthy,  lean,  and  hungering. 
Fond  of  blood  and  burrow-jnongering. 

As  to  my  Book  in  91, 

Caird  *  Down  with  Kings,  or.  Who'd 

have  thought  it  ? ' 
Bless  you,  the  Book's  long  dead  and 

gone, — 
Not     ev'n     the'     Attorney-General 

bought  it. 
And,  though  some  few  seditious  tricks 
I  play'd  in  95  and  6, 
As  you  remind  me  in  your  letter, 
HisLordshiplikes  me  all  the  better  ; —  20 
We  proselytes,  that  come  with  news  full. 
Are,  as  he  says,  so  vastly  useful ! 

Reynolds    and    I — (you    know    Tom 
Reynolds — 
Drinks  his  claret,  keeps  his  chaise — 
Lucky  the  dog  that  first  unkennels 

Traitors  and  Luddites  now-a-days  ; 
Or  who  can  help  to  bag  a  few. 

When  S — d th  wants  a  death  or 

two  ;) 

1  Lord  C.'s  tribute  to  the  character  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Reynolds,  will  long  be  remembered 
with  e^ual  credit  to  both. 

^  Tliis  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Midas's 
ears  seems  the  most  probable  of  any,  and  is  thus 
stated  in  Hoffmann:— *Hftc  allegoria  signifl- 
catum,  Midam,  utpote  tyrannum,  subausculta- 
tores  dimittere  soiitum,  per  quos,  quaecunque 
per  omnem  regionem  vel  nerent,  veldicerentur, 
cognosceret,  nimiriun  illis  utens  auriuni  vice.' 

'  Brossette,  in  a  note  on  this  line  of  Boileau, 

*  Midas,  le  Roi  Midas,  a  des  oreilles  d'Ane,' 
tells  us,  that  *M.  Perrault  le  M^deciu  voulut 


Reynolds  and  I,  and  some  few  more^ 

All  men,  like  us,  of  informaHon^  50 
Friends,  whom  his  Lordshipkeepsinstofe^ 

As  UTU^r-saviours  of  tne  nation —  ^ 
Have  form'd  a  Club  this  season,  where 
His  Lordship  sometimes  take  the  chair, 
And  gives  us  many  a  bright  oration 
In  praise  of  our  sublime  vocation  ; 
Tracing  it  up  to  great  King  Midas, 
Who,  though  in  fable  typified  as 
A  royal  Ass,  by  grace  divine 
And  right  of  ears,  most  asinine,  40 

Was  yet  no  more,  in  fact  historical. 

Than  an  exceeding  well-bred  tjrant ; 
And  these,  his  ears,  but  allegorical. 

Meaning    Informers,    kept    at    high 
rent — ■ 
Gem' men,   who  touch'd   the  Treasury 

glist'ners, 
Like  us,  for  being  trustv  list'ners ; 
And  picking  up  each  tale  and  fragment, 
For  royal  Midas* s  Green  Bag  meant 

*  And  wherefore,'  said  this  best  of  Peers, 

*  Should  not  the  R — G — r  too  have  ears,' 
To  reach  as  far,  as  long  and  wide  as  51 
Those  of  his  model,  good  King  Midas  ? ' 
This  speech  was  thought  extremelygood, 
And  (rare  for  him)  was  understoocE— 
Instant  we  drank  *The  R — a — t*s  Ears,' 
With  three  times  three  illustrious  cheers, 

Which  made  the  room  resound  like 
thunder— 

*  The  R — a — t's  Ears,  and  may  he  ne'er 
From  foolish  shame,  like  Midas,  wear 

Old  paltry  iin'^«  to  keep  them  under! '' 

faire  in  notre  auteur  un  crime  d*4tat  de  ce  Tcn, 
commo  d*une  maligne  allusion  au  Roi.*  I  tr«t, 
however,  that  no  one  will  suspect  the  line  la 
the  text  of  any  such  indecorous  allusioo. 

^  It  was  not  under  wigs,  but  tiaru^  ilMt 
King  Midas  endeavoured  to  conceal  these  ap- 
pendages : 

Tempera  purpureis  tentat  velare  tiariar- 

Oria 
Tlie  Noble  Giver  of  the  toast,  however,  kad 
evidently,  with  his  usual  clearness,  coa^ouda' 
King  Midas,   Mr.   Listen,   and   the    P-— < 
R— g— >t  together. 
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I  doubt  not  you  could  find  us,  too. 
Some  Orange  Parsons  that  might  do  ; 
Among  the  rest,  we've  heard  of  one, 
The  Reverend — something — Hamilton, 
Who  stuff'd  a  6gure  of  himself 

(Delicious  thought  !)and  haditshot  at. 
To  bring  some  Papists  to  the  shelf. 

That  couldn't  otherwise  be  got  at — 
If  Ae'U  but  join  the'  Association,        141 
We'U  vote  him  in  by  acclamation. 

And  now,  my  brother,  guide,  and  friend* 
This  somewhat  tedious  scrawl  must  end. 
I've  gone  into  this  long  detail. 

Because  I  saw  your  nerves  were  shaken 
With  anxious  fears  lest  I  should  fail 

In  this  new,  loyal,  course  I've  taken. 
But,  bless  your  heart  1    you  need  not 

doubt — 
We,  FcTDass,  know  what  we're  about. 
Look  round,  and  say  if  you  can  see 
A  much  more  thriving  family.  152 

There's  Jack,  the  Doctor — night  and  day 

Hundreds  of  patients  so  l^iege  him. 
You'd  swear  that  all  the  rich  and  gay 

Fell  sick  on  purpose  to  oblige  him. 
And  while  they  think,the  preciousninnies. 

He' s  counting  o'  er  their  pulse  so  steady, 
The  rogue  but  counts  how  many  guineas 

He's  fobb'd,    for    that  day's   work, 
already.  160 

I'll  ne'er  forget  the'  old  maid's  alarm. 

When,  feeling  thus  Miss  Sukey  Flirt,  he 
Said,  as  he  dropp'd  her  shrivell'd  arm, 

*  Damn'd    bad    this    morning — only 
thirty  ! ' 

Your  dowagers,  too,  every  one, 

So  gen'rous  are,  when  they  call  him  in, 
That  he  might  now  retire  upon 

The  rheumatisms  of  three  old  women. 
Then,  whatsoe'er  your  ailments  are, 

He  can  so  learnedly  explain  ye  'em — 
Your  cold,  of  course,  is  a  catarrh,       171 

Your  headache  is  a  hemi-cranium  : — 
His  skill,  too,  in  young  ladies'  lungs. 

The  grace  with  which,  most  mild  of 
men. 
He  begs  them  to  put  out  their  tongues. 

Then  bids  them — put  tliem  in  again  : 
In    short,    there's    nothing    now    like 
Jack  ! — 

Take  all  your  doctors  ^eat  and  small, 
Of  present  times  and  ages  back,         1 79 

Dear  Doctor  Fudge  is  worth  them  all. 


So  much  for  physic — then,  in  law  too. 

Counsellor  Tim,  to  thee  we  bow  ; 
Not  one  of  us  gives  more  eoilat  to 

The'  immortal  name  oi  Fudgb  than 
thou. 
Not  to  expatiate  on  the  art 
With  which  you  play'd  the  pfttriot' apart, 
Till  something  good  and  «nug  should 
offer ; — 

Like  one,  who,  by  the  way  he  acts 
The*  efUigJU^ning  part  of  ojuidle'Snuffer, 

The  manager^js  keen  «ye  attracts,   190 
And  is  promoted  thenoe  by  him 
To  strut  in  robes,  like  thee,  my  Tim  !— 
Who  shall  describe  thy  powers  of  face. 
Thy  weU-fee'd  zeal  in  ev'ry  case. 
Or  wronger  right — but  ten  times  warmer 
(As  suits  thy  calling)  in  the  former — 
Thy  glorious,  lawyer-like  delight 
In  puzzling  all  that's  clear  and  right. 
Which,    though    conspicuous    in    thy 
youth«  199 

laiproves  so  with  a  wig  and  liand  on, 
That  all  tliy  xnride's  to  waylay  Truth, 

And  leave  her  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Thy  patent,  prime,  morality, — 

Thy  cases,  cited  from  the  Bible — 
Thy  candour,  when  it  falls  to  thee 

To  help  in  trouncing  for  a  libel ; — • 
*  God  knows,  I,  from  my  soul,  profess 

To  hate  all  bigots  and  benigfaters ! 
God  knows,  I  love,  to«v'n  excess. 
The  sacred  Freedom  of  the  Press,      210 

My  only  kirn's  to — crush  the  writers.' 
These  ave  the  virtues,  Tim,  that  draw 

The  briefs  into  thy  bag  so  fast ; 
And  these,  oh  Tim — if  Law  be  Law — 

Will  raise  thee  to  the  Beneh  at  last. 

I  blush  to  see  this  letter^s  length — 

But  'twas  my  wish  to  prove  to  thee 
How   full   of   hope,   and    wealth,   and 
strength. 
Are  all  our  precious  family. 
And,  should  affairs  go  on  as  pleasant  220 
As,  tliank  the  Fates,  they  do  at  present— 
Should  we  but  still  enjoy  the  sway 

Of  S — DM — H  and  of  C — gh, 

I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  the  day 
When     England's     wisest     statesmen, 

judges. 
Lawyers,  peers,  will  all  be — VvXXiES ! 

Good-by — my  paper's  oat  eo  nearly, 
I've  only  room  for       Yours  smoeiely* 
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LETTER  VII 

FROM  PHELIM  CONNOR.  TO 


Before  we  sketch  the  Present — ^let  us  cast 
A  few,  short,  rapid  glances  to  the  Past. 

When  he,  who  had  defied  all  Europe*s  strength* 

Beneath  his  own  weak  rashness  sunk  at  length ; — 

When,  loos'd,  as  if  by  magic,  from  a  chain 

That  seem'd  like  Fate's,  the  world  was  free  again, 

And  Europe  saw,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

The  cause  of  Kings,  for  once,  the  cause  of  Right ; — 

Then  was,  indeed,  an  hour  of  joy  to  those 

Who  sigh'd  for  justice — liberty — repose. 

And  hop*d  the  fall  of  one  great  vulture's  nest 

Would  ring  its  warning  round,  and  scare  the  rest. 

All  then  was  bright  with  promise ; — Kings  began 

To  own  a  sympathy  with  suffering  Man, 

And  Man  was  grateful ;    Patriots  of  the  South 

Caught  wisdom  from  a  Cossack  Emperor's  mouth. 

And  heard,  like  accents  thaw'd  in  Northern  air. 

Unwonted  words  of  freedom  burst  forth  there ! 

Who  did  not  hope,  in  that  triumphant  time. 

When  monarchs,  after  years  of  spoil  and  crime, 

Met  round  the  shrine  of  Peace,  and  Heav'n  look'd  on, — 

Who  did  not  hope  the  lust  of  spoil  was  gone ; 

That  that  rapacious  spirit,  which  had  play'd 

The  game  of  Pilnitz  o  er  so  oft,  was  laid ; 

And  Europe's  Rulers,  conscious  of  the  past, 

Would  blush,  and  deviate  into  right  at  last  ? 

But  no — the  hearts,  that  nurs'd  a  hope  so  fair. 

Had  yet  to  learn  what  men  on  thrones  can  dare ; 

Had  yet  to  know,  of  all  earth's  rav'ning  things, 

The  only  quite  untameable  are  Kings ! 

Scarce  had  they  met  when,  to  its  nature  true. 

The  instinct  of  their  race  broke  out  anew ; 

Promises,  treaties,  charters,  all  were  vain. 

And  *  Rapine  !    rapine  !  *    was  the  cry  again. 

How  quick  they  carv'd  their  victims,  and  how  well. 

Let  Saxony,  let  injur' d  Genoa  tell ; — 

Let  all  the  human  stock  that,  day  by  day. 

Was,  at  that  Royal  slave-mart,  truck' d  away, — 

The  million  souls  that,  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

Were  split  to  fractions,^  barter'd,  sold,  or  given 

To  swell  some  despot  Power,  too  huge  before. 

And  weigh  down  Europe  with  one  Mammoth  more. 

How  safe  the  faith  of  Kings  let  France  decide ; — 

Her  charter  broken,  ere  its  ink  had  dried ; — 


10 
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30 


40 


*  '  Whilst  tho  Congress  was  re-constructing 
'urope— not  according  to  rights,  natural  affi- 
nces,  language,  liabits,  or  laws ;  but  by  tables 
f  finance,  which  divided  and  subdivided  her 
K>pulation  into  sotUs^  demisouls,  and  even 


fractions^  according  to  a  scale  of  the  direct 
duties  or  taxes  which  could  be  levied  by  the 
acquiring  state,*  &c. — Sketch  of  the  Military  and 
Pwiticttl  Power  of  Hussia,  The  words  on  the 
protocol  are  dmes,  deminiiMSy  &^. 
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Disgusting  crew ! — who  would  not  gladly  fly 

To  open,  downright,  bold-fac*d  tyranny, 

To  honest  guilt,  that  dares  do  all  but  lie. 

From  the  false,  juggling  craft  of  men  like  these. 

Their  canting  crimes  and  varnished  villanies; — 

These  Holy  Leaguers,  who  then  loudest  boast  150 

Of  faith  and  honour,  when  they've  stained  them  most ; 

From  whose  affection  men  should  shrink  as  loath 

As  from  their  hate,  for  they'll  be  fleec'd  bv  both ; 

Who,  ev'n  while  plund'ring,  forge  Religion  s  name 

To  frank  their  spoil,  and,  without  fear  or  shame. 

Call  down  the  Holy  Trinity  *  to  bless 

Partition  leagues,  and  deeds  of  devilishness ! 

But  hold — enough — soon  would  this  swell  of  rage 

O'erflow  the  boundaries  of  my  scanty  page ; — 

So,  here  I  pause — ^farewell — another  day,  160 

Return  we  to  those  Lords  of  pray'r  and  prey. 

Whose  loathsome  cant,  whose  frauds  by  right  divine. 

Deserve  a  lash — oh  I    weightier  far  than  mine ! 

LETTER  VIII 

FROM  MR.    BOB   FUDGE  TO  RICHARD  ,   ESQ. 

Deab  Dick,  while  old  Donaldson's  *  mending  my  stays, — 

Which  I  knew  would  go  smash  with  me  one  of  these  days. 

And,  at  yesterday's  dinner,  when,  full  to  the  throttle, 

We  lads  had  begun  our  desert  with  a  bottle 

Of  neat  old  Constantia,  on  my  leaning  back 

Just  to  order  another,  bv  Jove  I  went  crack ! — 

Or,  as  honest  Tom  said,  in  his  nautical  phrase, 

'  D — n  my  eyes.  Bob,  in  doubling  the  Cape  you've  missed  stays*  ■ 

So,  of  course,  as  no  gentleman's  seen  out  without  them. 

They're  now  at  the  Schneider's* — and,  while  he's  about  them,  10 

Here  goes  for  a  letter,  post-haste,  neck  and  crop. 

Let  as  see — in  my  last  I  was — where  did  I  stop  ? 

Oh,  I  know — at  the  Boulevards,  as  motley  a  road  as 

Man  ever  would  wish  a  day's  lounging  upon  ; 
With  its  cafes  and  gardens,  hotels  and  pagodas. 

Its  founts,  and  old  Counts  sipping  beer  in  the  sun : 
With  its  houses  of  all  architectures  you  please. 
From  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  Dick,  down  by  degrees 
To  the  pure  Hottentot,  or  the  Brighton  Chinese ; 

Where  in  temples  antique  you  may  breakfast  or  dinner  it,  20 

Lunch  at  a  mosque,  and  see  Punch  from  a  minaret. 
Then,  Dick,  the  mixture  of  bonnets  and  bow'rs. 
Of  foliage  and  fripp'ry,  fiacres  and  flow'rs. 


I  The  usual  preamble  of  these  flagitious  com- 

Sacts.  In  the  same  spirit,  Catherine,  after  the 
readful  massacre  of  Warsaw,  ordered  a  solemn 
'  tlianksgiving  to  God  in  all  the  churches,  for 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  Poles;'  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  should  'swear 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  her,  and  to  shed  in  her 
defence  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  they 


should  answer  for  it  to  God,  and  his  ienlllt 
judgment,  kissing  tlie  holy  word  and  croM  of 
their  Saviour !  * 
'  An  English  tailor  at  Paris. 

*  A  ship  is  said  to  miss  stays,  wheaslieiotf 
not  obey  the  helm  in  tacking. 

*  The  dandy  term  for  a  tailor. 
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Green-grocers,  green  gardens — one  hardly  knows  whether 
'Tis  country  or  town,  they're  so  mess'd  up  together! 
And  there,  if  one  loves  the  romantic,  one  sees 
Jew  clothes-men,  like  shepherds,  reclin*d  under  trees ; 
Or  Quidnuncs,  on  Sunday,  just  fresh  from  the  barber's. 
Enjoying  their  news  and  groseille  ^  in  those  arbours ; 
While  gaily  their  wigs,  like  the  tendrils,  are  curling, 
And  founts  of  red  currant-juice'  round  them  are  purling. 


30 


Here,  Dick,  arm  in  arm  as  we  chattering  stray. 

And  receive  a  few  civil  *God-dems'  by  the  way, — 

For,  'tis  odd,  these  mounseers, — though  we've  wasted  our  wealth 

And  our  strength,  till  we've  thrown  ourselves  into  a  phthisic, 
To  cram  down  their  throats  an  old  King  for  their  health. 

As  we  whip  little  children  to  make  them  take  physic ; — 
Yet,  spite  of  our  good-natur'd  money  and  slaughter, 
They  hate  us  as  Beelzebub  hates  holy-water ! 
But  who  the  deuce  cares,  Dick,  as  long  as  they  nourish  us 
Neatly  as  now,  and  good  cookery  flourishes — 
Long  as,  by  bay' nets  protected,  we,  Natties, 
May  have  our  full  fling  at  their  salmis  and  pdUs  ? 
And,  truly,  I  always  declar'd  'twould  be  pity 
To  burn  to  the  ground  such  a  choice-feeding  city. 
Had  Dad  but  his  way,  he'd  have  long  ago  blown 
The  whole  batch  to  old  Nick — and  the  people,  I  own, 
If  for  no  other  cause  than  their  curst  monkey  looks, 
Well  deserve  a  blow-up — but  then,  damn  it,  their  Cooks ! 
As  to  Marshals,  and  Statesmen,  and  all  their  whole  lineage, 
For  aught  that  I  care,  you  may  knock  them  to  spinage ; 
But  think,  Dick,  their  Cooks — what  a  loss  to  mankind ! 
What  a  void  in  the  world  would  their  art  leave  behind ! 
Their  chronometer  spits — their  intense  salamanders — 
Their  ovens — their  pots,  that  can  soften  old  ganders, 
All  vanish' d  for  ever — their  miracles  o'er. 
And  the  Marmite  Perpituelle  '  bubbling  no  more  I 
Forbid  it,  forbid  it,  ye  Holy  Allies ! 

Take  whatever  ye  fancy — take  statues,  take  money — 
But  leave  them,  oh  leave  them,  their  Perigueux  pies. 

Their  glorious  goose-livers,  and  high  pickled  tunny !  * 
Though  many,  I  own,  are  the  evils  they've  brought  us. 

Though  Royalty's  here  on  her  very  last  legs, 
Yet,  who  can  help  loving  the  land  that  has  taught  us 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ways  to  dress  eggs  ?  * 
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I  'Lemonade  and  mu-dt-grouUU  are  mea- 
sured out  at  ever]r  corner  of  every  street,  from 
fantastic  vessels,  jingling  with  bells,  to  thirsty 
tradesmen  or  wearied  messengers.*— See  Lady 
Hoi^an's  lively  description  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  in  her  very  amusing  work  upon  France, 
book  vi. 

s  These  gay,  portable  fountains,  from  which 
the  groaeifle  water  is  administered,  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  ornaments  of  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

*  *Cette  merN'eilleuse  Marmite  Perp^'tuelle, 
8ur  le  feu  depuis  pr6s  d'un  si^cle ;  qui  a  donnd 


le  jour  h  plus  de  300,000  chapons.*— >Alman.  de 
Gourmands,  Quatrieme  Amwe^  p.  152. 

*  Le  thon  marind,  one  of  the  most  favourite 
and  indigestible  hors-d'auvres.  This  fish  is 
taken  chiefly  in  the  Golfe  de  Lyon.  '  La  t$te 
et  le  dessous  du  ventre  sont  les  parties  les  plus 
rechcrch^es  des gourmets.' — Ciwrs  Gasironomi- 
que,  p.  252. 

^  Tlie  exact  number  mentioned  by  M.  dc  la 
Reyni^re— '  On  connoft  en  France  685  mani^res 
difrorentes  d'acconimoder  les  oeufs ;  sans  comp- 
ter celles  que  nossavans  imagincnt  chaquc  jour.* 
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Once  more,  then,  we  saunter  forth  after  our  snaok,  or 
Subscribe  a  few  francs  for  the  price  of  a  fiacre. 
And  dtive  far  away  to  the  old  Montagues  Busses* 
Where  we  find  a  few  twirls  in  the  car  of  much  use 
To  regenerate  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  us  sinners. 
Who've  laps' d  into  snacks — the  perdition  of  dinners. 
And  here,  Dick — in  answer  to  one  of  your  queries. 

About  which  we,  Gourmands,  have  had  much  discussion — 
I've  tried  all  these  mountains,  Swiss,  French,  and  Ruggieri's, 

And  think,  for  digestion,*  there's  none  like  the  Bussian ; 
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You  see,  Dick,  in  spite  of  their  cries  of  *  God-dam,' 

*  Coquin  An^ais,'  et  oa^et'ra — how  gen'rous  I  am  ! 

And  now  (to  return,  once  again,  ta  my  '  Day,' 

Which  will  take  us  all  night  to  get  through  in  this  wa^jr^) 

From  the  Boulevards  we  saunter  through  many  a  street,. 

Crack  jokes  on  the  natives — mine,  all  very  neat^- 

Leave  the  Signs  of  the  Times  to  x>oilitical  fops. 

And  find  twice  as  much  fun  in  the  Signs  o£  the  Sbop»;~ 

Here,  a  Louis  Dix-huit — there,  a  Martinmas  goose, 

(Much  in  vogue  since  vour  eagles  are  gone  out  of  use) — 

Henri  Quatres  in  shoaLs,  and  ol  Gods  a  great  many. 

But  saints  are  the  most  on  hard  duty  oi  any :— • 

St.  Tony,  who  us'd  all  temptations  to  spurn. 

Here  hangs  o'er  a  beer-shop^  and  tempts  in  his  turn ; 

While  there  St.  Venecia  ^  sits  hemming  and  frilling  her 

Holy  mouchoir  o'er  the  door  of  some  milliner; — 

Saint  Austin's  the  '  outward  and  visible  sign 

Of  an  inward '  cheap  dinner,  and  pint  of  small  wine ; 

While  St.  Denys  hangs  out  o'er  some  hatter  of  ton. 

And  possessing,  good  bishop,  no  head  of  his  own,* 

Takes  an  int'rest  in  Dandies,  who've  got — next  to  nonet 

Then  we  stare  into  shops — read  the  evening's  affiehes^^ 

Or,  if  some,  who' re  Lotharioa  in  feeding,  shouki  wish 

Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon,  (a  devilish  bad  trick. 

As  it  takes  off  the  bloom  of  one's  appetite,  DtCK,) 

To  the  Passage  des — what  d'ye  cairt---<fe«  Panoramas  • 

We  quicken  our  pace,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 

Seducing  young  pdiis,  as  ever  could  cozen 

One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen. 

We  vary,  of  course — petits  pdtis  do  one  day, 

The  next  we've  our  lunch  with  the  Gaufrier  Hollandais,* 

That  popular  artist,  who  brings  out,  like  So — tt, 

His  delightful  productions  so  quick,  hot  and  hot ; 

Not  the  worse  for  the  exquisite  comment  that  follows,— 

Divine  maresquino,  which — Lord,  how  one  swallows  I 
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»  Veronica,  the  Saint  of  the  Holy  Handker- 
cliief,  is  also,  under  the  name  of  Veuisse  or 
Yenecia,  the  tutelary  saint  of  milliners. 

'  St.  Dcn^s  walked  three  miles  after  his  head 
was  cut  off.  The  mot  of  a  woman  of  wit  upon 
this  legend  is  well  known : — '  Je  le  crois  bien ; 
ejx  pai-eil  cas,  il  n*y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
CO  die.* 

>  Off  the  Boulevards  Itallcns. 


*  In  the  Palais  Boyal  i  suecessor^  I  bcdiflM^ 
to  the  Flamand,  so  long  celobsated  £dc  Um 
moelleux  of  his  Gaufres. 

^  Doctor  Cottefol  reoommends^  for  tWa  |nb^ 
pose,  the  Beau,|on  or  FrcBck  M«untautt^  MiA 
calls  them  *  une  m^decine  airieniM,  rnatoT  ^ 
rose ;  *  but  I  own  I  prefer  tke  autlnority  oC 
Mr.  Bob,  who  seems,  £rom  tlia  folktmH 
note  found   in    his   own   hand-wvUtlng^  ^ 
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So  equ^l  the  motion — so  gentle,  though  fleet — 

It,  in  short,  such  a  light  and  salubrious  seamper  is» 
That  take  whon^  yoa  please — take  old  L—s  D — xh-^-t. 

And  stuff  him — ay,  up  to  the  neck — with  »tew*d  lampreys,^ 
So  wholesome  these  Mounts,  such  a  solvent  Tve  found  them, 
That,  let  me  but  rattle  the  Monarch  well  down  them. 
The  fiend.  Indigestion,  would  fly  far  away. 
And  the  regicide  lampreys  *  be  foiled  of  their  prey ! 

Such,  Dice,  are  the  classical  sports  that  content  us. 

Tin  five  o'clock  brings  on  that  hour  so  momentous,'  120 

That  epoch but  woa  !   my  lad — here  comes  the  Schneider. 

And,  curse  him,  has  made  the  stays  three  inches  wider — 
Too  wide  by  an  inch  and  a  half — what  a  Guy ! 
But,  no  matter — 'twiR  aH  be  set  right  by-and-by. 
As  we've  Massicot's*  eloquent  carte  to  eat  still  up. 
An  inch  and  a  half  s  but  a  trifle  to  fill  up. 
So — not  to  lose  time,  Dick — here  goes  for  the  task ; 
Au  revoir,  my  old  boy — of  the  Gcds  I  but  ask. 
That  my  Iffe,  Kke  *  the  Leap  of  the  German,'*  may  be, 
'  Du  lit  k  la  table,  de  la  table  au  lit  I '  130 

R.  F. 

LETTER  IX 

FROM  PHIL.    FUDGE,    ESQ.   TO  THE  LOED   VISCOUNT  C — ST  GH 

My   Lord^  the'   Instructions,   brought  Thank  ye,  my  French,  though  somewhat 

to-day,  better, 

*  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey.'  Is,    on   the   whole,    but    weak   and 

Your    Lordship    talks    and    writes    so  smattering : — 

sensibly  1  Nothing,  of  course,  that  can  compare  10 

And — whatsoe'er  some  wags  may  say —  With  his  who  made  the  Congress  stare 

Oh  !   not  at  all  incomprehensibly.  (A  certain  Lord  we  need  not  name), 

I  feel  the'  inquiries  in  your  letter  Who  ev'n  in  French,  would  have  his 

About  my  health  and  French  most  trope, 

flattering  ;  And  talk  of  '  bdtir  un  systdme 

Sur  Viquilibre  de  TEurope  ! ' 
have  studied  all  these  moimtaina  very  eare- 

^  *"""  fattened   his   lampreys   with   bimiaii  blood. 

Memorandtt'-Tyie  Swiss  little  notice  deserves,  St.  Louis  of  France  was  particularly  fond  of 

While  the  £all  at  Buggicrl's  is  death  to  weak  them.— See  the  amecdote  of  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas 

nei*ves ;  eating  up  his  majesty's  lamprey,  in  a  note  upon 

And  (whate'er  Doctor  Cott'rol  may  write  on  Rabelais,  liv.  iii.  chap.  2. 

the  question)  *  Had  Mr.  Bob's  Dinner  Epistle  been  inserted. 

The  turn  at  the  Beaujon's  too  shai*p  for  diges-  I  was  prepared  with  an  abundance  of  learned 

tion.  matter  to  illustrate  it,  for  which,  as,  indeed, 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bob  is  quite  correct  in  I'''f^„?'L'*''J?f "i?^{?nS^«L^i^^^^^^ 

accenting  the  second  syllable  ot  RuggierL  LfS!.°^f.i2,.2'^  lo^  i« ?h J^^IST  t^'r^if^ 

»  A  dish  so  indigestible,  tliat  a  late  novelist.  »«a<*»ng  formeriy  layin  the  wo*  c  line ;  but,  in 

At:  tiw  end  of  his  S>k  could  iiMiriiie  no  more  consequence  of  the  Provost's  enlightened  alanu 

Ji^^  mode^f^tiJi  rid^SfC  hSSS  »*  ^^  «^«^i«S'  ^^  *»*s  taken  to  the  authors 

tSd^^oinSs^han   b?^  he^rt^^^^  ^«  *•*  ^'^'''^  instead:    and  has  left  Bodin, 

Jtowed  Ewm  ^  Remigius,  Aerippa  and  hjs  little  dog  FiUolus, 

"f  l*e;?SBed^nryI.ofE^^^^^^  Sl:St?J^^?l J^^iy.fiiL^^** '"^^ 

(says  H111UO, 
better  witdi 
Lampreys, 
a  favourite  dish  with  kings-^whether  from 
some  congeniality  between  them  and  that  fish, 
1  know  not ;  but  Dio  Cassius  tells  us  that  PoUio  a  Seu^^^ 
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Sweet  metaphor! — and  then  the'  Epistle, 
Which  bid  the  Saxon  King  go  whistle, — 
That  tender  letter  to  *  Mon  Prince,'^ 
Which  show'd  alike  thy  French  and 

sense ; — 
Oh  no,  my  Lord — there's  none  can  do 
Or  say  un-English  things  like  you  ;     21 
And,  if  the  schemes  that  fill  thy  breast 

C!ould  but  a  vent  congenial  seek. 
And   use   the  tongue  that  suits  them 
best. 
What  charming  Turkish  wouldst  thou 
speak  ! 
But  as  for  me,  a  Frenchless  grub. 

At  Congress  never  born  to  stammer, 
Nor  learn  like  thee,  my  Lord,  to  snub 
Fall'n  Monarchs,  out  of  Chambaud's 
grammar — 
Bless  you,  you  do  not,  cannot  know    30 
How  far  a  little  French  will  go  ; 
For    all    one's    stock,    one    need    but 
draw 
On  some  half-dozen  words  like  these — 
Comme  oa — par-la — la-has — ah  ha  I 
They'll  take  you  all  through  France 
with  ease. 

Your  Lordship's  praises  of  the  scraps 

I  sent  you  from  my  Journal  lately, 
(Enveloping  a  few  lac'd  caps 

For  Lady  C.)  delight  me  greatly. 
Her    flatt'ring    speech — *  what    pretty 
things  40 

One  finds  in  Mr.  Fudge's  pages  ! ' 
Is  praise  which  (as  some  poet  sings) 

Would    pay    one    for    the    toils    of 
ages. 

Thus  flatter'd,  I  presume  to  send 
A  few  more  extracts  by  a  friend  ; 
And  I  should  hope  they'll  be  no  less 
Appro v'd  of  than  my  last  MS. — 
The  former  ones,  I  fear,  were  creas'd. 

As  BiDDZ  round  the  caps  would  pin 
them  ! 
But  these  will  come  to  hand,  at  least  50 

Unrumpled,  for   there's   nothing   in 
them. 

>  Tlie  celebrated  letter  to  Prince  Harden- 
burgh  (written,  liowever,  I  believe,  originally 
in  English,)  in  -which  his  Lordship,  professing 
to  see  '  no  moral  or  political  objection '  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Saxony,  denounced  the  un- 
fortunate King  as  '  not  only  the  most  devoted, 
but  tlie  most  favoured  of  Bonaparte's  vassals.' 


Extracts    from    Mr,    Fudges    Journal, 
addressed  to  Lord  C, 

Aug.  10. 

Went  to  the  Mad-house — saw  the  man,* 

Who  thinks,  poor  wretch,  that,  while 
the  Fiend 
Of  Discord  here  full  riot  ran. 

Be,  like  the  rest,  was  guillotin'd; — 
But  that  when,  under  Bqnby's  reign, 

(A   more  discreet,   though   quite  as 
strong  one,) 
The  heads  were  all  restor'd  again, 

He,  in  the  scramble,  got  a  wrong  onu 
Accordingly,  he  still  cries  out  60 

This  strange  head  fits  him  most  un- 
pleasantly ; 
And  always  runs,  poor  devil,  about, 
Inquiring  for  his  own  incessantly  ! 

While  to  his  case  a  tear  I  dropt. 

And  saunter'd  home,  thought  I — ^ye 

Gods ! 

How  many  heads  might  thus  be  swopp'd, 

And,  after  all,  not  make  much  odds ! 

For    instance,    there's    V — s — ^tt — t's 

head — 
(*  Tam  carum '  •  it  may  well  he  said) 
If  by  some  curious  chance  it  came       70 
To  settle  on  Bill  Soames's*  shoulders, 
The'  effect  would  turn  out  much  the 
same 
On  all  respectable  cash-holders  : 
Except  that  while,  in  its  new  socket, 
The  head  was  planning  schemes  to 
win 
A  zig-zag  way  into  one's  pocket. 
The  hands  would  plunge  dirtcily  in. 

Good  Viscount  S — dm — H,  too,  instead 
Of  his  own  ^ave,  respected  head. 
Might  wear  (for  aught  I  see  that  lMirB)8o 

Old  Lady  Wilhblmina  Frump's — 
So  while  the  hand  sign'd  Circulccny 

The  head  might  lisp  out,  '  yftiaX  is 
trumps  ? ' — 
The  B — o — ^t's  brains  could  we  tcansler 
To  some  robust  man-milliner, 

2  Tills  extraordinary  madman  is,  I  believe,  ii 
the  Bic^tre.  He  imagines,  exactly  as  Mr.  Fudge 
states  it,  that,  when  the  heads  of  those  «m 
had  been  guillotined  were  restored,  ho  by  ws* 
take  got  some  other  person^s  instead  of  hisowa* 

>  Tam  cari  capitis.— Horace. 

<  A  celebrated  pickpocket. 
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The  shop,  the  sfaeora^  the  laoe,    and 

ribbon 
Would  go»  I  donbl  not,  quite  as  glib  oaa. ; 
And»  vice  vexed,,  take  the  poina  88 

To  give  the  P — oH  the  shopman's  brains, 
One  only  change  frinn  thence  would  flow. 
Ribbons  would  not  be  wasted  so. 

'Twas  thus  I  ponder' d  on,  my  Lord  ; 

And,  ev'n  at  night,  when  laid  in  bed, 
I  found  myself,  before  I  snor'd, 

ThuschoppingfSwopjHngheadforhead, 
At  length  x  thought,  fantastic  elf  ! 
How  such  a  change  would  suit  myself. 
'Twizt  slee^  and  waking,  one  by  one. 

With  various  pericraniums  saddled. 
At  last  I  tried  your  Lordship^s  on,     loo 

And  then  I  grew  completely  addled — 
Forgot  all  other  heads,  od  rot  'em  t 
And  slept,  and  dreamt  that  I  was — 
Bottom. 

Aug.  21. 

Walk'd  out  with  daughter  Bid — was 

shown 
The  house  c^  Commons,  and  the  Throne, 
Whose  velvet  cushion's  just  the  same  ^ 
Nafoleon  sat  on — what  a  shame  i 
Oh,  can  we  wonder,  best  of  speechers, 

When  Louis  seated  thus  we  see,  109 
That  France's  '  fundamental  features ' 

Are  much  the  same  they  us'd  to  be  ? 
However, — God  preserve  the  Throne, 

And  cushion  too — and  keep  them  free 
From  accidents,  wMch  have  been  known 

To  happen  ev'n  to  Royalty  I  ^ 

Aug.  28. 

Bead,  at  a  stall  (for  oft  one  pops 
On  something  at  these  stalls  and  shops, 
That  does  to  quote^  and  gives  one's  Book 
A  claasieal  and  knowing  look. — 
Indeed  Fve  found,  in  Latin,  lately,  120 
A  coarse  of  stalls  improves  me  greatly) — 

1  The  only  change,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  the 
substitution  of  lilacs  for  bees.  This  war  upon 
the  bees  is,  of  course,  universal ;  *  exitium 
misece  apibua,'  like  the  angry  nyniphs  in 
Virgil  :«.->Dut  mxy  not  mto  swarms  arise  out  of 
the  victims  of  Legitimacy  yet  ? 

'  I  am  afxaid  that  Mr.  Fudge  alludes  here  to 
a  very  awkward  accident,  which  is  well  known 
to  havo'hapjieDfld  to  poor  L~a  le  B— »-<^,  some 
yean  suice,  at  one  of  the  B— g— t's  Fdtes.  He 
was  sitting  next  our  gracious  Queen  at  the 
time. 

' '  The  third  day  of  the  Feast  the  King  causeth 
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'Twas  thus  I  read,  that,  in  the  East, 

A  monarch's  /o^'s  a  sedous  matter  ; 
And  once  in  ev'ry  year,  at  least, 

He'sweigh'd — tosee  if  he  gets  fatter :  * 
Then,  if  a  pound  or  two  he  be 
Increas'd,  there's  quite  a  jubilee  !  * 
Suppose,  my  Lord — and  far  frooi  me 
To  treat  such  things  with  levity — 
But  just  suppose  Uie  R— o— Grs  weight 
Were  made  thus  an  affair  of  state ;    131 
Andt  ev'ry  sessions,  at  the  close, — 

'Stead  of  a  speech, which,  all  can  see,  is 
Heavy  and  duU  enough,  God  knows — 

We  were  to  try  how  heavy  Ae  is. 
Much  would  it  glad  all  hearts  to  hear 

That,  while  the  Nation's  Revenue 
Loses  so  many  pounds  a  year. 

The  P e,  God  bless  him  I    gains 

a  few. 

With  bales  of  muslin,  chintzes,  spices,  140 
I  see  the  Easterns  weigh  their  Kings ; — 
But,  for  the  R — a — t,  my  advice  is. 
We  should   throw   in   much  heavier 
things : 
For  instance  ■  ■   ■    ■■      's  quarto  volumes, 
Whichy  though  not  spices,  serve  to 
wrap  tbem ; 
Dominie  St — ^dd— -t's  Daily  columns, 
*  Prodigious !  * — in,   of   course,   we'd 
clap  them— 


s  *  pen  m- 


Letters,  that  C — rtw- 
dites. 

In  which,  with  logical  confusion. 
The  Major  like  a  Minor  writes,  1 50 

And  never  comes  to  a  Conclusion  : — 
Lord  S — M — BS*  pamphlet-*or  his  head — 
(Ah,  that  were  worth  its  weight  in  lead !) 
Along  with  which  we  in  may  whip,  sly, 

The   Speeches   of    Sir   John    C — x 
H — ^pp — SLY  ; 
That  Baronet  of  many  words. 
Who  loves  so,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

himself  to  be  weighed  with  great  care.'— F. 
Bemier's  VcyagetoSuraLSie. 

*  'I  remember,'  eaye  Bernier,  'that  all  the 
Omrahs  expressed  great  joy  that  the  King 
weighed  two  pounds  more  now  than  the  year 
preceding.*— Another  author  tells  us  that  'Fat- 
ness, as  well  as  a  very  large  head,  is  C(«i- 
sidered,  tlii-oughout  India,  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  heaven.  An  enormous  skull 
IS  absolutely  revered,  and  the  happy  owner  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  superior  being.  To  a  Prince 
a  jolter  head  is  invaluable.  *<-Ori'en/<i{  Field 
Sports*  '  Major  Gartwright. 
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To  whisper  Bishops — and  so  nigh 

Unto  their  wigs  in  whispering  goes, 
That  you  may  always  know  him  by  i6o 

A  patch  of  powder  on  his  nose  ! — 
If  this  wo' n't  do,  we  in  must  cram 
The  *  Reasons '  of  Lord  B — ck — gh — m  ; 
(A  Book  his  Lordship  means  to  write, 

Entitled  '  Reasons  for  my  Ratting  : ' ) 
Or,  should  these  prove  too  small  and 
light. 

His   r p's   a   host — we'll   bundle 

thai  in  ! 
And,  still  should  all  these  masses  fail 
To  turn  the  R — g — t's  ponderous  scale. 
Why  then,  my  Lord,  in  heaven's  name, 

Pitch  in,  without  reserve  or  stint,  171 
The   whole   of   R— gl — y's   beauteous 
Dame — 

If  that  wo' n't  raise  him, devil's  in  it! 


Aug.  31. 

Consulted  Mubphy's  Tacitus 

About  those  famous  spies  at  Rome,^ 
Whom  certain  Whigs — to  make  a  fuss — 
Describe  as  much  resembling  us,* 

Informing  gentlemen,  at  home.      178 
But,  bless  the  fools,  they  can't  be  serious. 
To  say  Lord  S — dm — TH'slikeTiBERius! 
What !  he,  the  Peer,  that  injures  no  man, 
Like  that  severe,  blood-thirsty  Roman ! — 
'Tis  true,  the  Tyrant  lent  an  ear  to 
All  sort  of  spies — so  doth  the  Peer,  too. 
'Tis  true  my  Lord's  Elect  tell  fibs, 
And  deal  in  perjury — ditto  Tib's. 
'Tis  true,  the  Tyrant  screen'd  and  hid 
His  rogues  from  justice  ' — ditto  Sid. 
'Tis  true  the  Peer  is  grave  and  glib 
At  moral  speeches — ditto  Tib.*  i  90 

'Tis  true,  the  feats  the  Tyrant  did 
Were  in  his  dotage — ditto  Sid. 

1  The  name  of  the  firafc  worthy  who  set  up 
the  trade  of  informer  at  Rome  (to  whom  our 
Olivers  and  Castlcscs  ought  to  erect  a  statue) 
was  Romanus  Hispo ;— '  qui  formam  vitae  iniit, 
quam  postea  celebrem  miseriae  temporum  ct 
aiidaciae  hominum  fecerunt.*— Tacit.  AnnuL 
i.  74. 

'  They  certainly  possessed  the  same  art  of 
instimttng  their  victims,  which  the  Report  of 
the  Secret  Committee  attributes  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  a^nts  '."^socius '  (says  Tacitus  of  one 
of  them)  'libidinumet  necessitatum,  q^io  pluri- 
bus  indiciis  inligaret.' 

'  '  Neque  tamen  id  Sereno  noxae  fuit,  quern 
odium  publicum  tutiorem  faciebdt.  Nam  ut  quis 
distrietior  accusator  velm  mcromnctus  trttt.'— 


So  far,  I  own,  the  parallel 
'Twixt  Tib  and  Sid  goes  vastly  well ; 
But  there  are  points  in  Tib  that  strike 
My  humble  mind  as  much  more  like 
Yourself,  my  dearest  Lord,  or  him» 
Of  the'  India  Board — that  soul  of  whim ! 
Like  him,  Tiberius  lov'd  his  joke,* 

On  matters,  too,  where  few  can  bear 
one ;  2co 

E.g.  a  man,  cut  up,  or  broke 

Upon  the  wheel — a  devilish  fair  one ! 
Your  commpn  fractures,  wounds,  and 

fits. 
Are  nothing  to  such  wholesale  wits ; 
But,  let  the  suff'rer  gasp  for  life. 

The  joke  is  then  worth  any  money  ; 
And,  if  he  writhe  beneath  a  knife, — 

Oh  dear,  that's  something  quite  too 
funny. 
In  this  respect,  my  Lord,  you  see 
The  Roman  wag  and  ours  agree  :        210 
Now  as  to  your  resemblance — mum — 

This  parallel  we  need  not  follow  ;  * 
Though  'tis,  in  Ireland,  said  by  some 

Your  Lordship  beatsTiBERius  hollow; 
Whips,  chains — but  these  are  things  too 
serious 

For  me  to  mention  or  discuss  ; 
Whene'er  your  Lordship  acts  Tibbrivs, 

Phil.  Fudge's  part  is  Tacilua  ! 

Sept.  2. 

Was  thinking,  had  Lord  S — dm — th  got 
Any  good  decent  sort  of  Plot  220 

Against  the  winter-time — if  not, 
Alas,  alas,  our  ruin's  fated  ; 
All  done  up,  and  spiflicated  ! 
Ministers  and  all  their  vassals, 

Down  from  C — tl gh  to  Oastlbs,— 

Unless  we  can  kick  up  a  riot. 
Ne'er  can  hope  for  peace  or  quiet ! 

Annal.  lib.  iv.  36.— Or,  as  it  is  translated  by 
Mr.  Fudge*s  friend,  Murphy: — *Thi8  daring 
accuser  had  tlie  atrses  of  the  people,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor.  Informers,  in  |Mro- 
portion  as  they  rose  in  guilt,  becatH€  ancrti 
characters.* 

*  'Murphy  even  confers  upon  ono  <tf  his 
speeches  the  epithet  'constitutional.*  Mr. 
Fudge  might  have  added  to  his  parallel,  that 
Tiberius  was  a  good  private  character : — *^r^ 
gium  vitft  famftque  qtMad  privatns.* 
>  *  Ludibria  sertis  pemiiscere  solitus.* 
'  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance  betwMS 
Tiberius  and  Lord  C.  which  Mr.  Fudge  migki 
have  mentioned— 'wv/Ten^rt  semper  tt  otortirt 
verba* 
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What's  to  be  done  ? — Spa-Fields  was 
clever ; 

Bat  even  thcU  brought  gibes  and  mock- 

ings  229 

Upon  our  heads — so,  mem. — must  never 

Keep  ammunition  in  old  stockings  ; 
For  fear  some  wag  should  in  his  curst 

head 
Take  it  to  say  our  force  was  worsted. 
Mem.  too — ^when  Sid  an  army  raises, 
It  must  not  be  *  incog.'  like  Bayes^s  : 
Nor  must  the  General  be  a  hobbling 
Professor  of  the  art  of  cobbling  ; 
Lest  men,  who  perpetrate  such  puns. 

Should  say,  with  Jacobinic  grm, 
He  felt,  from  aoleing  Wellingtons,^     240 

A  WeUingkm*8  great  soul  within  ! 
Nor  must  an  old  Apothecary 

Go    take    the    Tower,    for   lack    of 
pence. 
With  (what  these  wags  would  call,  so 
merry,) 

Physical  force  and  phial-ence  ! 
No— no — our  Plot,  my  Lord,  must  be 
Next  time  contriv'd  more  skilfully. 
John  Bull,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  growing 
So  troublesomely  sharp  and  knowing. 
So  wise — ^in  short,  so  Jacobin —        250 
'Tis  monstrous  hard  to  take  him  in. 

Sept.  6. 

Heard  of  the  fate  of  our  Ambassador 

In  China,  and  was  sorely  nettled  ; 
But  think,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  pass 
it  o'er 

Till  all  this  matter's  fairly  settled  ; 
And  here's  the  mode  occurs  to  me  : — 
As  none  of  our  Nobility, 
Though  for  their  oton  most  gracious 

King 
(They  would  kiss  hands,  or — any  thing). 
Can  be  persuaded  to  go  through        260 
This  farce-like  trick  of  the  Ko-tou  ; 
And  as  these  Mandarins  worCi  bend. 

Without  some  mumming  exhibition. 
Suppose,  my  Lord,  you  were  to  send 

GsiMALDi  to  them  on  a  mission : 

1  Short  boots,  so  called. 

*  The  oven  counte-nance^  recommcDdcd  by 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

*  Mr.  Fudge  is  a  little  mistaken  here.  It  was 
nfil  Grimaldi,  but  some  very  inferior  performer, 
who  played  this  part  of  '  Lord  Morley  *  in  the 
pantomime,— so  much  to  the  horror  of  the  dis- 


As  Leg&te,  Job  could  play  his  part. 
And  if,  in  diplomatic  art, 
The  *  volto  sciolto '  •  's  meritorious, 
Let  Joe  but  grin,  he  has  it,  glorious  ! 
A  title  for  him's  easily  made  ;  270 

And,  by-the-by,  one  Christmas  time, 
If  I  remember  right,  he  play'd 

Lord  Morley  in  some  pantomime  ; — ' 
As   Earl    of    M — el — y    then    gazette 

him, 
If  toother  Earl  of  M — ^el — y'11  let  him. 
(And   why  should   not  the    world    be 

blest 
With    tvx)   such    stars,   for   East   and 

West  ?) 
Then,  when  before  the  Yellow  Screen 
He's  brought — and,   sure,   the   very 

essence 
Of  etiquette  would  be  that  scene       280 

Of  Joe  in  the  Celestial  Presence  ! — 
He  thus  should  say  : — *  Duke  Ho  and 

Soo, 
*  I'll  play  what  tricks  you  please  for 

you. 
If  you'll,  in  turn,  but  do  for  me 
A  few  small  tricks  you  now  shall  see. 
If  I  consult  your  Emperor's  liking, 
At  least  you'll   do   the  same  for  my 

King. 
He  then  should  give  them  nine  such 

grins. 
As  would  astound  ev'n  Mandarins  ; 
And  throw  such  somersets  before       290 
The  picture  of  King  George  (God 

bless  him  !) 
As,   should   Duke  Ho    but    try    them 

o'er. 
Would,  by  Confucius,  much  distress 

him ! 

I  start  this  merely  as  a  hint. 

But  think  you'll  find  some  wisdom  in't ; 

And,  should  you  follow  up  the  job. 

My  son,  my  Lord  (you  know  poor  Bob), 

Would  in  the  suite  be  glad  to  go 

And  help  his  Excellency,  Job  ; — 

At  least,  like  noble  Amh — rst's  son,  300 

The  lad  will  do  to  practise  on.* 

tinguished  Earl  of  that  name.  The  expostulary 
letters  of  the  Noble  Earl  to  Mr.  H— rr— s,  upon 
this  vulgar  profanation  of  his  spick-and-span 
new  title,  will,  I  trust,  some  time  or  other,  be 
given  to  the  world. 
*  Sec  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  the  Embassy. 
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LETTER  X 

FROM  MISS   BIDDr  FUDGE  TO  MISS   DOROTHY 


Well,  it  ia^nH  the  King,  after  all,  my  dear  creature ! 

But  do^rCt  you  go  laugh,  now — there*s  nothing  to  quiz  in't— - 
For  grandeur  of  air  and  for  grimneas  of  feature. 

He  might  be  a  Kin^,  Doll,  though,  hang  him,  he  isn't. 
At  first,  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  wish*d  it,  I  own. 
If  for  no  other  cause  but  to  vex  Miss  Malone, — 
(The  great  heiress,  you  know,  of  Shandangan,  who's  here. 
Showing  off  with  such  airs,  and  a  real  Cashmere,^ 
While  mine's  but  a  paltry  old  rabbit-skin,  dear !} 
But  Pa  says,  on  deeply  considering  the  thing, 
'  I  am  just  as  well  pleas'd  it  should  not  be  the  King ; 
As  I  think  for  my  Biddy,  so  gentille  and  j(die, 

Whose  charms  may  their  price  in  an  honest  way  fetch. 
That  a  Brandenburgh  * — (what  ia  a  Brandenburgh,  I>QLLr  ?}^ 

*  Would  be,  after  all,  no  such  very  great  catch. 
If  the  R — a — r  indeed' — added  he,  looking  sly — 
(You  remember  that  comical  squint  of  his  eye) 
But  I  stopp'd  him  with  *  La,  Pa,  how  can  you  say  so. 
When  the  R — g — t  loves  none  but  old  women,  you  know  1 
Which  is  fact,  my  dear  Dolly — ^we,  girls  of  eignteen. 
And  so  slim — Lord,  he'd  think  us  not  fit  to  be  seen ; 
And  would  like  us  much  better  as  old — ay,  as  old 
As  that  Countess  of  Desmokd,  of  whom  I've  been  told 
That  she  liv'd  to  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten. 
And  was  kill'd  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry-tree  then ! 
What  a  frisky  old  girl !    but — to  come  to  my  lover. 

Who,  though  not  a  King,  is  a  hero  I'll  swear, — 
You  shall  hear  all  that's  happen'd,  just  briefly  run  over. 

Since  that  happy  night,  when  we  whisk' d  through  the  air  1 

Let  me  see — ^*twas  on  Saturday — ^yes,  Dolly,  yes — 

From  that  evening  I  date  the  first  dawn  of  my  bliss. 

When  we  both  rattled  off  in  that  dear  little  carriage. 

Whose  journey,  Bob  says,  is  so  like  Love  and  Marriage, 

*  Beginning  gay,  desperate,  dashing,  down-hilly. 

And  ending  as  dull  as  a  six-inside  Dilly  ! '  ^ 

Well,  scarcely  a  wink  did  I  sleep  the  night  through ; 

And,  next  day,  having  scribbled  my  letter  to  you, 

With  a  heart  full  of  hope  this  sweet  fellow  to  meet, 

I  set  out  with  Papa,  to  see  Louis  Dix-huit 

Make  his  bow  to  some  half  dozen  women  and  boys. 

Who  get  up  a  small  concert  of  shrill  Vive  le  Boia — 

And  how  vastly  genteeler,  my  dear,  even  this  is, 

Than  vulgar  Pall-Mall's  oratorio  of  hisses ! 

The  gardens  seem'd  full — so,  of  course,  we  walk'd  o'er  'em, 

'Mong  orange-trees,  clipp'd  into  town-bred  decorum. 

And  daphnes,  and  vases,  and  many  a  statue, 

7?here  staring,  with  not  ev'n  a  stitch  on  them,  at  yoa! 


10 


30 


30 


4« 


*  See  Lady  Morgan's  France  for  the  anecdote, 
told  her  by  Madame  do  Genlis,  of  the  young 
gentleman  whose  love  was  cured  by  finding 


that  his  mistress  wore  a  sfuiwl  *  peau  de  lapii.* 
>  The  cars,  on  the  return,  are  draggedif 

slowly  by  a  chain. 
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The  ponds,  too,  we  Tiew'd — stood  awhilo  on  the  brink 
To  oontempUte  the  pUy  of  thoee  pretty  gold  fiahee— 

*  Live  buUiom^  says  mereileBs  Bob,  *  whieh,  I  think,  50 

WookU  if  ooin^dy  with  a  little  muU  sauce,  be  delicious  \ '  ^ 

But  what^  Dolly,  what,  is  the  gay  etmnjte-grove. 

Or  gold  fishes,  to  her  that*s  in  searth  of  her  love  t 

In  vain  did  I  wildly  explore  erery  ehair 

Where  a  thing  Uhe  a  man  was— 410  lover  sat  there ! 

In  vain  my  fond  eyes  did  I  eagerly  oast 

At  the  whiskers,  mustaohios,  and  wigs  that  went  past* 

To  obtain,  if  I  could,  but  a  glance  at  that  ourl,-— 

A  glimpse  of  those  whiskers,  as  sacred,  my  girl. 

As  the  lock  that.  Pa  says,*  is  to  Mussulmen  giv*n,  60 

For  the  angel  to  hold  by  that  *  lugs  them  to  neaT*n  1  * 

Alas,  there  went  by  me  full  many  a  quiz. 

And  mustachios  in  plenty,  but  nothing  like  his  I 

Disappointed,  I  found  nrjrself  sighing  out  *  well-a-day,*-— 

Thought  of  the  words  of  T — MM — re's  Irish  Mekxfy, 

Something  about  the  *  green  spot  of  delight  *  * 

(Which,  you  know,  Oeiptain  Mackiktosh  sung  to  us  one  day) : 
Ah  DoLLT,  mjf  'spot*  was  that  Saturday  nisht. 

And  its  Terdure,  how  fleeting,  had  witherM  by  Sunday  I 
We  din'd  at  a  tavern — ^La,  what  do  I  say  ?  70 

If  Bob  was  to  know  ! — a  Reataurateur*B,  dear ; 
Where  your  properest  ladies  go  dine  every  day. 

And  drink  Bureundy  out  of  large  tumblers,  Kke  beer. 
Fine  Bob  (for  he^  really  grown  super-fine) 

Condescended,  for  onoe,  to  make  one  of  the  party  s 
Of  course,  though  but  three,  we  had  dinner  for  nlne» 

And  in  spite  of  my  grief,  love,  I  own  I  ate  hearty. 
Indeed,  Doll,  I  know  not  bow  His,  but,  in  grief* 
I  have  always  found  eating  a  wondrous  relior ; 

1  Mr.  Bob  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  coolcerv    beforo  hfm,  Mid,— 
jolces,  when  he  to  kept  in  countenance  by  tuck  _.,,     _  ,  .,        .       ., ,     ,      , 

mcnaa  Cicero,  St.  Aueustine.  and  that  jovial  Ellge  cul  dicaa,  tu  Diihi  tola  pla<w«. 

bishop,  VenantiuB  Forlunatufc   TJio  pon  of  the       xhe  reador  nay  likewia«  mm,  among  a  good 

**"""**  *'  rapon  in  hi»  fittiurnti  I, 


knowl^datt  '  Pa '  wan    I 

nibua  fideribus  qnoddam  jnm^HH,  eonditnen-  yujJT  »  hook  whMi  uMially  fbrma  part  of  a 

turn,  quo  mj»mni  almniC  S!**.!?"*  «va«t«r  jtifoltin**  Hhnry,  and  wHIi  which  ifr  Fudgn 

exemplnm,  -ZJe  ChUat.    M,   lib.   xwL   rap,  j^^  3,^^^  h*aii  w»n  ar^iDaUiUd  U  ilw  iinw 

3p.-thc   Jo>^«f  ^tJ^jMoM   ftjonrite    of  ,^|^  |^  ^^^  ^^  ^DtmrnmSk  King-/  Ac, 

Qaeoi  Radagunda,  the  coBviTlal  Btohop  Ve-  Tb«  note  in  Yolmty  is  as  foliowi*  -^'ttiu  Uy 

nantioa,   may  he  found  amone  bfa  poffw.  thia  tuft  of  hair  (on  tb«  crwn  />f  tim  Ut^nA), 

m  »omelin«  againat  a  cook  who  had  robbed  ^om  by  the  maiority  of  XiMMulmann.  that  Iba 

him.     The  following  ia  aimOar  U>  Cicero  a  j^^g^l  U  the  IWmb  is  to  UUm  tb«  *l*ct  and 

P""*-  '-arry  them  to  Fandfaa/ 

«      .  „   -,    .                            ,_.  •  The yonns lady, wfcfjaew^iMH-y J« not T^ry 

PlasTMMrfk  Coci  qoam  mea  jura  valewt.  correct.  mMTanuie,  I  think,  to  tha  Wlowiii 

tinea  :^ 
See  fafis  poema,  C&rput  Fottftr.  Latin.  Una.  ii. 

p.  1732.— -Of  the  aame  kind  waa  Wontma«f^a  Oh  thai  friry  form  Ut  nc*4r  foii;ot, 

joke,  wbcn  a  dtah  waa  apt  It  tjrer  hi«^'  aum'  Which  Firtt  Lev*  iru'd  ; 

anmina,  iiiwina  iB|nria^*  and  the  aame  aete^  MinMNait'f^nr  hasnta  tJbtfmenaata^oi 

brated  paiaaite,  in  ordering  a  aole  to  he  pla««d  On  JCanMiy'a  want«  1 
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And  Bob,  who's  in  love,  said  he  felt  the  same,  quite —  80 

'  My  sighs,*  said  he,  '  ceased  with  the  first  glass  I  drank  you ; 

The  lamb  made  me  tranquil,  the  puffs  made  me  light. 

And — now  that  all's  o*er — why,  I*m — pretty  well,  thank  you  !  * 

To  my  great  annoyance,  we  sat  rather  late ; 
For  Bobby  and  Pa  had  a  furious  debate 
About  singing  and  cookery — Bobby,  of  course. 
Standing  up  for  the  latter  Fine  Art  in  full  force ; 
And  Pa  saying,  *  God  only  knows  which  is  worst. 

The  French  Singers  or  Cooks,  but  I  wish  us  well  over  it — 
What  with  old  Lais  and  Very,  I*m  curst 

If  my  head  or  my  stomach  will  ever  recover  it !  * 

*Twas  darky  when  we  got  to  the  Boulevards  to  stroll. 

And  in  vain  did  I  look  *mong  the  street  Macaronis, 
When,  sudden  it  struck  me — ^last  hope  of  my  soul — 

That  some  angel  might  take  the  dear  man  to  ToRTOia's  I  * 
We  enter* d — and,  scarcely  had  Bob,  with  an  air. 

For  a  grappe  a  la  jardiniere  calFd  to  the  waiters. 
When,  oh  Doll  !    I  saw  him — my  hero  was  there 

(For  I  knew  his  white  small-clothes  and  brown  leather  gaiters), 
A  group  of  fair  statues  from  Greece  smiling  o'er  him,' 
And  lots  of  red  currant- juice  sparkling  before  him ! 
Oh  Dolly,  these  heroes — what  creatures  they  are ; 

In  the  boudoir  the  same  as  in  fields  full  of  slaughter ! 
As  cool  in  the  Beaujon's  precipitous  car. 

As  when  safe  at  Tortoni*s,  o*er  ic*d  currant  water ! 
He  join'd  us — imagine,  dear  creature,  my  ecstasy — 
Join*d  by  the  man  Td  have  broken  ten  necks  to  see ! 
Bob  wish'd  to  treat  him  with  Punch  a  la  glace. 
But  the  sweet  fellow  swore  that  my  beauti,  my  grace. 
And  my  je-ne-aais-quoi  (then  his  whiskers  he  twirl*d)  xio 

Were,  to  him,  *  on  de  top  of  all  Ponch  in  de  vorld.* — 
How  pretty  I — ^though  oft  (as  of  course,  it  must  be) 
Both  his  French  and  his  English  are  Greek,  Doll,  to  me. 
But,  in  short,  I  felt  happy  as  ever  fond  heart  did ; 
And  happier  still,  when    twas  fix*d,  ere  we  parted. 
That,  if  the  next  day  should  be  pastoral  weather. 
We  all  would  set  ofiF,  in  French  buggies,  together. 
To  see  Montmorency — that  place  which,  you  know. 
Is  so  famous  for  cherries  and  Jban  Jacques  Rousseau. 
His  card  then  he  gave  us — the  name,  rather  creas'd—  xm 

But  *twas  Oalicot — something — a  Colonel  at  least ! 
After  which — ^sure  there  never  was  hero  so  civil — ^he 
Saw  us  safe  home  to  our  door  in  Rue  Rivoli, 
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*  Cookery  has  been  dignified  by  the  re- 
searches of  a  Bacon  ;  see  his  Natural  History, 
Jieciipts,  inc.)  and  takes  its  station  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  tlie  following  passage  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart : — '  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  sweet  may  be  said  to  be  intrinsi- 
cally pleasinf^,  and  bitter  to  be  relatively 
pleasing ;  which  both  are,  in  many  cases, 
oqunHy  essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in 


the  art  of  cookery,  correspond  to  that  eompt" 
site  beauty,  which  it  is  tho  object  of  tht 
painter  and  of  the  poet  to  create.*— i>ftiY0«- 
phical  Essays. 

>  A  fashionable  ca/e  glacier  on  th«  Italisi 
Boulevards. 

»  '  You  eat  your  ice  at  Tortonra,*  aays  Mr. 
Scott,  '  under  a  Grecian  group.* 
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Where  his  last  words,  as,  at  parting,  he  threw 

A  soft  look  o*er  his  shoulders,  were — *  How  do  you  do  1  *  ^ 

But,  lord, — there's  Papa  for  the  post — rm  so  vext — 

MorUmoreTicy  must  now,  love,  be  kept  for  my  next. 

That  dear  Sunday  night ! — I  was  charmingly  drest, 

And — 80  providential ! — was  looking  my  best ; 

Such  a  sweet  muslin  gown,  with  a  flounce — and  my  frills,  130 

You've  no  notion  how  rich — (though  Pa  has  by  the  bills) 

And  you'd  smile  had  you  seen,  where  we  sat  rather  near, 

Colonel  Caucot  eyeing  the  cambric,  my  dear. 

Then  the  flow'rs  in  my  bonnet — but,  la,  it's  in  vain — 

So,  good-by,  my  sweet  Doll — I  shall  soon  write  again. 

B.  F. 
Nota  bene — our  love  to  all  neighbours  about — 
Your  Papa  in  particular — how  is  his  gout  ? 

P.S. — I've  just  open'd  my  letter  to  say. 

In  your  next  you  must  tell  me,  (now  doy  Dolly,  pray, 

For  I  hate  to  ask  Bob,  he's  so  ready  to  quiz,)  X40 

What  sort  of  a  thing,  dear,  a  Brandenburgh  is. 


LETTER  XI 

FROM  PHELIM  COKKOR  TO 


Yes,  'twas  a  cause,  as  noble  and  as  great 

As  ever  hero  died  to  vindicate— 

A  Nation's  right  to  speak  a  Nation's  voice, 

And  own  no  power  but  of  the  Nation's  choice ! 

Such  was  the  grand,  the  glorious  cause  that  now 

Hung  trembling  on  Nafoleok's  single  brow ; 

Such  the  sublime  arbitrament,  that  pour'd. 

In  patriot  eyes,  a  liffht  around  his  sword, 

A  hallowing  light,  which  never,  since  the  day 

Of  his  young  victories,  bad  illum'd  its  way !  10 

Oh,  'twas  not  then  the  time  for  tame  debates, 

Ye  men  of  Gaul,  when  chains  were  at  your  gates; 

When  he,  who  late  had  fled  your  Chieftain's  eye. 

As  geese  from  eagles  on  Mount  Tanms  fly,' 

Denounc'd  against  the  land,  that  spomM  bis  chain, 

Myriads  of  swords  to  bind  it  fast  again — 

Myriads  of  fierce  invading  swords,  to  track 

Throogh  your  best  Mood  bis  path  of  vengeance  back ; 

When  Europe's  Kings,  that  never  yet  oombin'd 

Bat  (like  those  upper  Stars,  that,  when  conjoined,  99 

Shed  war  and  pestilence,)  to  scourge  mankind. 

Gathered  around,  with  hosts  from  every  shore. 

Hating  Napoleost  much,  but  Freedom  more. 


<  Not 
s  See 
that  these  nese.  fhw  a 


nal  nistake  wUh  fomgnem  wHb  eteses  is  their  hif  b,  U>  wnfnXWf  m* 

lih.  V.  cap.  29.— who  telle  so  Iwhy  caeUe  IrMi  hetfsyisg  thea  \»  the  m0m 

,  fhw a roaetK -—  - 

own  linswitj,  alwaye  cross 
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And,  in  that  coming  strife,  Appalled  to  see 

The  world  yet  left  one  chance  for  liberty ! — 

No,  'twas  not  then  the  time  to  weave  a  net 

Of  bondage  round  your  C&ief ;    to  curb  and  fret 

Your  veteran  war-horse,  pawing  for  the  fight, 

When  every  hope  was  in  his  speed  and  might — 

To  waste  the  hour  of  action  in  dispute, 

And  coolly  plan  how  freedom's  boughs  should  shoot, 

When  your  Invader's  axe  was  at  the  root ! 

No,  sacred  Liberty !    that  God,  who  throws, 

Thy  light  around,  like  his  own  sunshine,  knows 

How  well  I  love  thee,  and  how  deeply  hate 

All  tyrants,  upstart  and  Legitimate — 

Yet,  in  that  hour,  were  France  my  native  land, 

I  would  have  follow' d,  with  quick  heart  and  hand. 

Napoleon,  Nero — ay,  no  matter  whom — 

To  snatch  my  country  from  that  dATirwing  doom. 

That  deadliest  curse  that  on  the  oonquei^  wAits — 

A  Conqueror's  satrap,  thron'd  within  her  gates ! 


40 


True,  he  was  false — despotic — all  you  please — 
Had  trampled  down  man's  holiest  liberties — 
Had,  by  a  genius,  form'd  for  nobler  things 
Than  lie  within  the  grasp  ol  vulgar  Kings, 
But  rais'd  the  hopes  of  men — as  eaglets  fly 
With  tortoises  aloft  into  the  sky — 
To  dash  them  down  again  more  shatt'ringly ! 
All  this  I  own — but  still  ^        .... 
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LETTER  Xn 

PROM  MISS   BIDDY  FUDGE  TO  MISS  DOROTHy  

At  last,  Dolly, — thanks  to  a  potent  emetic. 

Which  Bobby  and  Pa,  with  grimace  sympathetic. 

Have  swallow'd  this  morning  to  balance  the  bliss 

Of  an  eel  matelote  and  a  bisque  cTicrevisses — 

I've  a  morning  at  home  to  myself,  and  sit  down 

To  describe  you  our  heavenly  trip  out  of  town. 

How  agog  you  must  be  for  this  tetter,  my  dear ! 

Lady  Jake,  in  the  novel,  less  lan^sh'd  to  hear 

If  that  elegant  cornet  she  met  at  Lord  Nisvillb's 

Was  actually  dying  with  love  or — ^Wue  devils. 

But  Love,  Dolly,  Love  is  the  theme  /  pursue ; 

With  Blue  Devils,  thank  heaVn,  I  Tiave  nothing  to  do— 

Except,  indeed,  dear  Colonel  Calicot  spies 

Any  imps  of  that  colour  in  certain  blue  eyes. 

Which  he  stares  at  till  /,  Doll,  at  his  do  the  same ; 
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^  Somebody  (Fontenelle,  I  believe,)  has  said, 
that  if  he  had  his  hand  fUll  of  truths,  ti«  would 
oipen  but  one  fiaxer  at  a  time ;  and  the  same 
sort  of  reserve  I  find  to  be  Becesnry  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Connor^s  very  plain-spoken 


letters.  The  remainder  of  this  Epistle  js  so 
full  of  unsafe  matter^f-faet,  that  it  must,  for 
Uie  present  at  leaet,  be  withheitl  fkxnn  tiM 
pubhc. 
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Then  he  simpers — I  blush — and  would  often  exclaim. 

If  I  knew  but  the  French  for  it,  *  Lord,  Sir,  for  shame !  * 

Well,  the  morning  was  lovely — the  trees  in  full  dress 

For  the  happy  occasion — the  sunshine  express — 

Had  we  ordered  it,  dear,  of  the  best  poet  going,  20 

It  scarce  could  be  fumish*d  more  golden  and  glowing* 

Though  late  when  we  started,  the  scent  of  the  air 

Was  like  Gattib*s  rose*water, — and,  bright,  here  and  there, 

On  the  grass  an  odd  dew-drop  was  glittering  yet. 

Like  my  aunt*s  diamond  pin  on  her  green  tabbinet ! 

While  the  birds  seem'd  to  warble  as  blest  on  the  boughs. 

As  if  each  a  plum*d  Calicot  had  for  her  spouse ; 

And  the  grapes  were  all  blushing  and  kissing  in  rows. 

And — in  short,  need  I  tell  you,  wherever  one  goes 

With  the  creature  one  loves,  'tis  all  couleur  de  rose ;  30 

And,  ah,  I  shall  ne*er,  liv'd  I  ever  so  long,  see 

A  day  such  as  that  at  divine  Montmorency ! 

There  was  but  one  drawback — at  first  when  we  started* 
The  Colonel  and  I  were  inhumanly  parted; 
How  cruel — young  hearts  of  such  moment  to  rob! 
He  went  in  Pa's  buggy,  and  I  went  with  Bob  ; 
And,  I  own,  I  felt  spitefully  happy  to  know 
That  Papa  and  his  comrade  agreed  but  so-so. 
For  the  Colonel,  it  seems,  is  a  stickler  of  Boney's — 
Serv'd  tvith  him  of  course — ^nay,  Fm  sure  they  were  cronies.  40 

So  martial  his  features !    dear  Doll,  you  can  trace 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Lodi,  as  plain  in  his  face 
As  you  do  on  that  pillar  of  glory  and  brass,^ 
Which  the  poor  Due  db  B — ri  must  hate  so  to  pass ! 
It  appears,  too,  he  made — as  most  foreigners  do- 
About  English  affairs  an  odd  blunder  or  two. 
For  example — misled  by  the  names,  I  dare  say — 
He  confounded  Jack  Castles  with  Lord  C— — gh; 
And — sure  such  a  blunder  no  mortal  hit  ever  on — 
Fancied  the  present  Lord  C — md — n  the  clever  one  I  50 

But  politics  ne'er  were  the  sweet  fellow's  trade ; 

'Twas  for  war  and  the  ladies  my  Colonel  was  made. 

And,  oh,  had  vou  heard,  as  together  we  walk'd 

Through  that  oeautiful  forest,  how  sweetly  he  talk'd ; 

And  how  perfectly  well  he  appear' d,  Doll,  to  know 

All  the  life  and  adventures  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ! — 

**Twas  there,*  said  he — not  that  his  tcords  1  can  state — 

'Twas  a  gibb'rish  that  Cupid  alone  could  translate ; — 

But  *  there,'  said  he,  (pointing  where,  small  and  remote, 

The  dear  Hermitage  rose,)  *  there  his  Juue  he  wrote, —  60 

Upon  paper  gilt-edg'd,*  without  blot  or  erasure ; 

Then  sanded  it  over  with  silver  and  azure, 

And — oh,  what  will  genius  and  fancy  not  do  ? — 

Tied  the  leaves  up  together  with  nompareille  blue ! ' 


»  The  column  in  the  Place  Vendome. 
>  *  Emplojrant  pour  cela  le  plus  beau  papier 
or^,  s.'chant  I'^criture  avec  de  la  poudre  d'azur 


et  d'argent,  et  cousant  mes  cahiers  avec  de  la 
nompareille  bleue.'— J^«  Confestions,  part  ii, 
liv.  9. 
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What  a  trait  of  Rousseau  1    what  a  crowd  of  emotions 
From  tBand  and  iihie  ribbons  are  ooojurM  up  hete  1 

Alas,  that  a  man  of.  such  exquisite  ^  notions 
Should  send  his  poor  brats  to  the  Foundling,  my  dear ! 

*  'Twas  here,  too,  perhaps,*  Cokmel  Caucot  «aid — 
As  dowi^  the  small  garden  he  pensively  led — 
(Though  onoe  I  could  see  his  sublime  forehead  wrinkle 
With  rage  not  to  find  there  the  lov*d  periwinkle)  * 

*  'Twas  here  he  reoeiv'd  from  the  fair  D'Sfikay 
(Who  caird  him  so  sweetly  ?ier  Bear,*  every  day,) 
That  dear  flannel  petticoat,  pulFd  off  to  form 

A  waistcoat  to  keep  the  enthusiast  warm  !  *  * 

Such,  Doll,  were  the  sweet  recollections  we  pondet^d. 

As,  full  of  romance,  through  that  valley  we  wander'd. 

The  flannel  (one's  train  of  ideas,  how  odd  it  is !) 

Led  us  to  talk  about  other  commodities. 

Cambric,  and  silk;  and — I  ne*er  shall  forget. 

For  the  sun  was  then  hast'ning  in  pomp  to  its  «et^ 

And  full  on  the  Coloners  dark  whiskers  shone  down. 

When  he  ask'd  me,  with  eagerness, — who  made  my  gown  ? 

The  question  oonfos'd  me — ^for,  Doll,  yon  must  know. 

And  I  otight  to  have  told  my  best  friend  long  ago. 

That,  by  Pa's  strict  command,  I  no  longer  employ  ' 

That  enchanting  couturieref  Madame  lb  Roi; 

But  am  forc'd  now  to  have  ViCTOAUiS,  who — deuce  take  ber ! — 

It  seems  is,  at  present,  the  King's  mantua-maker — 

I  mean  of  his  party — and,  though  much  the  smartest, 

Le  Roi  is  condemned  as  a  rank  Booapartist.* 

Think,  Doll,  how  confounded  I  look'd — so  well  knowkig 

The  Coloners  opinion — ^my  cheeks  were  quite  glowing ; 

I  stammer' d  out  something — nay,  even  half  nam'd 

The  legitimate  sempstress,  when,  loud,  he  exclaim' d, 

*  Yes,  yes,  by  the  stitching  'tis  plain  to  be  seen 

It  was  made  by  that  Boiirbonite  b h,  Veotorxmb  i ' 

What  a  word  for  a  heroi — but  heroes  wUl  en. 

And  I  thought,  dear,  I'd  tell  you  things  just  as  they  were. 

Besides,  though  the  word  <m  good  manners  intrench, 

I  assure  you   tis  not  half  so  shocking  in  French. 

But  this  cloud,  though  embarrassing,  soon  pass'd  away 

And  the  bliss  altogether,  the  dreams  of  that  day. 
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I  This  word,  *  exquisite,*  is  evidently  a 
favourite  of  Miss  Fuage*s ;  and  I  understand 
she  was  not  a  little  angrv  when  her  brother 
Bob  committed  a  |ran  on  the  last  two  syllables 
of  it  in  the  following  couplet  :— 

I'd  fain  praise  your  Poem^but  tell  me,  how 

is  it 
When  /  cry  out  *  Exquisite  '  Echo  cries  quiz 

^  The  flower  which  Rousseau  brought  into 
such  fashion  among  the  Farisians,  by  exctaim> 
ing  one  day,  *  Ah,  voila  de  la  pervenche  J ' 

*  '  ifoH  ourt,  voiU  votre  asyte— >et  voas,  tnon 
fiun.  He  viendre^vous  |>as  anesi  f  '—Ace.  &c. 

*  '  Un  jour,  qu'il  geloit  trda-fort,  en  ouvrant 


un  paquet  ou'elle  m'envDyoit,  je  trouvai  nn 
p^it  jupon  ac  flaneUed'Anjgletwre,  qu*elle  me 
marquoit  avoir  port^,  et  dont  elle  vouloit  que 
je  me  Usae  fitire  tm  gHet.  Ge  soin,  pliB 
cju'amical,  me  pomt  si  tendre,  oomme  si  elle  se 
idt  d^pouiliee  pour  aie  v£tir,  que,  dans  moo 
Amotion,  Je  baisai  vingt  fois  en  pleurant  le 
billet  et  le  iopon.* 

B  Miss  Biday's  notie«B«f  French  pronuneit* 
tion  may  be  perosived  in  the  xiiynies  which 
she  alwavs  selects  for  *Le  Bat,* 

^  Le  Roi,  who  was  the  Couiuriert  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  is  at  present,  of  amxat, 
out  of  Csushion,  and  is  succeeded  in  her  statioB 
by  the  Royalist  mantua-makei:^  Victobisb. 
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The  thoughts  that  ariae,  whea  -such  dear  fellows  woo  us—* 

The  nothings  that  thep,  lave,  are  every  thing  to  us — 

That  quick  corfe^pondeoce  of  glances  aai^  eighei* 

And  what  Bob  calls  the  *  Twopenny-post  of  the  Eyes ' — 

Ah,  Doll  !    though  I  know  you've  a  heart,  'tis  in  vain 

To  a  heart  so  unpractised  these  things  to  explain.  no 

They  can  only  be  felt,  in  their  fulness  divine, 

By  her  who  has  wander'd,  at  evening's  decline, 

Through  a  -valley  like  that,  with  a  Colonel  like  mine!! 

But  here  I  must  finish — ^for  Bob,  my  dear  Dolly, 
Whom  physic,  I  find,  always  makes  melancholy. 
Is  seiz'd  with  a  fancy  for  church -yard  reflections ; 
And,  full  of  all  yesterday's  rich  recollections, 
Is  just  setting  off  for  Montmartre — *for  there  is,' 
Said  he,  looking  solemn,  *  The  tomb  of  the  ViRTS  !  ^ 
Long,  long  have  I  wish'.d,  as  a  votary  true, 

Cer  the  grave  of  such  talents  to  utter  my  moans ; 
And,  to-day — as  my  stomach  is  not  in  good  cue 

For  the  flesh  of  the  V:fiRYS — I'll  visit  their  hones\^ 
He  insists  upon  my  going  with  him — how  teasing  I 

This  letter,  howevfer,  dear  Dxmxy,  shall  lie 
Unseal'd  in  my  draw'r,  that,  if  any  thing  pleasing 

Occurs  while  I'm  out,  I  may  telfyou — ^good-bye. 

B:  p. 
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Oh,  Dolly,  dear  D<m.ly,  I'm  ^-uin'd  for  ever—  ^^  ^'''^'''^^* 

I  ne'er  shall  be  happy  again,  Dolly,  never ! 

To  think  of  the  wretch — what  a  victim  was  I !  130 

'Tis  too  much  to  endure — ^I  shall  die,  I  shall  die — 

My  brain's  in  a  fever — my  pulses  beat  quick — 

I  shall  die,  or,  at  least,  be  exceedingly  sick  ! 

Oh,  wiiat  do  you  think  ?   after  all  my  romancing. 

My  visions  of  glory,  my  sighing,  my  glancing. 

This  Colonel — I  scarce  can  commit  it  to  paper — 

This  Colonel's  no  more  than  a  vile  linen-draper  !  ! 

'Tis  true  as  I  live — I  had  coax'd  brother  Bob  so, 

(You'll  hardly  make  out  what  I'm  writing,  I  sob  so,) 

For  some  little  gift  on  my  birth-day — September  140 

The  thirtieth,  dear,  I'm  eighteen,  you  remember — 

That  Bob  to  a  shop  kindly  order' d  the  coach, 

(Ah,  little  I  thought  who  the  shopman  would  prove,) 
To  bespeak  me  a  few  of  those  mouchoirs  de  poche. 

Which,  in  happier  hours,  I  have  sigh'd  for,  my  love — 
(The  most  beautiful  things — two  Napoleons  the  price — 
And  one's  name  in  the  comer  embroider'd  so  nice  !) 
Well,  with  heart  full  of  pleasure,  I  enter'd  the  shop. 
But — ^ye  Gods,  what  a  phantom  ! — I  thought  I  should  drop — 
There  he  stood,  my  dear  Dolly — no  room  for  a  doubt —  150 

There,  behind  the  vile  counter,  these  eyes  saw  him  stand, 
With  a  piece  of  French  cambric,  before  him  roll'd  out. 

And  that  horrid  yard-measure  uprais'd  in  his  hand  ! 


1  It  is  the  brother  of  the  present  excellent 
Restaurateur  who  lies  entombed  so  magni- 
iccntly  in  the  Gimeti^re  Montmartre.     The 


inscription  on  the  column  at  the  head  of  the 
tomb  concludes  with  the  following  words : — 
•  Toute  sa  vie  fut  consacr^e  aux  arts  viiU^' 
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Oh — Papa,  all  along,  knew  the  secret,  *tis  clear — 
*Twas  a  shopman  he  meant  by  a  *  Brandenburgh/  dear  I 
The  man,  whom  I  fondly  had  fancied  a  King, 

And,  when  that  too  delightful  illusion  was  past. 
As  a  hero  had  worshipped — vile,  treacherous  thing — 

To  turn  out  but  a  low  linen-draper  at  last ! 

My  head  swam  around — the  wretch  smiFd,  I  believe,  i6o 

But  his  smiling,  alas,  could  no  longer  deceive — 

I  fell  back  on  Bob — my  whole  heart  seem*d  to  wither — 

And,  pale  as  a  ghost,  I  was  carried  back  hither ! 

I  only  remember  that  Bob,  as  I  caught  him. 

With  cruel  facetiousness  said,  *  Curse  the  Kiddy  ! 
A  staunch  Revolutionist  always  Tve  thought  him. 

But  now  I  find  out  he's  a  Counter  one,  Biddy  ! ' 

Only  think,  my  dear  creature,  if  this  should  be  known 

To  that  saucy,  satirical  thing.  Miss  Malone  ! 

What  a  story  *  twill  be  at  Shandangan  for  ever  I  170 

What  laughs  and  what  quizzing  she*  11  have  with  the  men ! 
It  will  spread  through  the  country — and  never,  oh,  never 

Can  Biddy  be  seen  at  Kilrandy  again ! 
Farewell — I  shall  do  something  desp  rate,  I  fear — 
And,  ah !    if  my  fate  ever  reaches  your  ear. 
One  tear  of  compassion  my  Doll  will  not  grudge 
To  her  poor — bioken-hearted — ^young  friend, 

Biddy  Fudge. 

Nota  bene — I  am  sure  you  will  hear,  with  delight. 

That  we're  going,  all  three,  to  see  Brunet  to-night, 

A  laugh  will  revive  me — and  kind  Mr.  Cox  xSo 

(Do  you  know  him  ?)  has  got  us  the  Governor's  box. 
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Eripe. 


Tu  Regibus  alas 

Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  iv. 


Clip  the  wings 


Of  these  high-flying,  arbitrary  Kings. 

jjryden's  Translation. 


TO  LORD  BYRON 
Deab  Lord  Byron, 
Though  this  Volume  should  possess  no  other  merit  in  your  eyes,  than  that 
of  reminding  you  of  the  short  time  we  passed  together  at  Venice,  when  some  of 
the  trifles  which  it  contains  were  written,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the  dedica- 
tion of  it  with  pleasure,  and  believe  that  I  am. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

T.  B. 
PREFACE 

Though  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Members  of  the  Poco-curante  Society  (who  have 
lately  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  their  Secretary)  that  I  should  prefix 
my  name  to  the  following  Miscellany,  it  is  but  fair  to  them  and  to  myself  to  state, 
that,  except  in  the  *  painful  pre-eminence  *  of  being  employed  to  transcribe  their 
lucubrations,  my  claim  to  such  a  distinction  in  the  title-page  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  gentleman,  \7ho  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  contents  of 
the  volume. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  objects  of  our  Institution,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  different 
members,  &c.  &c. — but,  as  I  am  at  present  preparing  for  the  press  the  First 
Volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Poco-curante  Society,'  I  shall  reserve  for 
that  occasion  all  further  details  upon  the  subject ;  and  content  myself  here  with 
referring,  for  a  general  insight  into  our  tenets,  to  a  Song  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  work,  and  which  is  sung  to  us  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  by 
one  of  our  oldest  members,  to  the  tune  of  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  being  no 
musician,)  either  *  Nancy  Dawson '  or  *  He  stole  away  the  Bacon.* 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  state  for  the  information  of  those  critics,  who  attack 
with  the  hope  of  being  answered,  and  of  being,  thereby,  brought  into  notice,  that 
it  is  the  rule  of  this  Society  to  return  no  other  answer  to  such  assailants,  than  is 
contained  in  the  three  words  *  Non  curat  Hippoclides,'  (meaning  in  English, 
*  Hippoclides  does  not  care  a  fig,* )  which  were  spoken  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  tne  first  founder  of  Poco-curantism,  and  have  ever  since  been  adopted  as  the 
leading  dictum  of  the  sect. 

THOMAS  BROWN. 


FABLE  I 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 
HOLY  ALLIANCE 

A  DREAM 

TvE  had  a  dream  that  bodes  no  good 
Unto  the  Holy  Brotherhood. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  confess — 

As  far  as  it  is  right  or  lawful 
For  one,  no  conjurer,  to  guess — 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  awful. 


Methought,  upon  the  Neva's  flood 

A  beautiful  Ice  Palace  stood, 

A  dome  of  frost-work,  on  the  plan 

Of  that  once  built  by  Empress  Anne,'  lo 

Which  shone  by  moonlight — as  the  tale 

is — 
Dke  an  Aurora  Borealis. 

>  '  It  18  well  known  that  the  Empress  Anne 
built  a  palace  of  ice  on  the  Neva,  in  1740,  which 
was  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  and  when  illu- 
minated had  a  surprising  effect.'— Pinkerton. 
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In  this  said  Palace,  furnish' d  all 

And  lighted  as  the  best  on  land  axe, 
I  dreamt  there  was  a  splendid  Ball, 

Given  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
To  entertain  with  all  due  zeal, 

Those  holy  gentlemen,  who'  ve  shown  a 
Regard  so  kind  for  Europe's  weal. 

At  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona.  20 

The  thought  was  happy — and  designed 
To  hint  how  thus  the  human  Mind 
May,  like  the  stream  imprisoned  there. 
Be  check*d  and  chill'd,  till  it  can  bear 
The  heaviest  Kings,  that  ode  or  sonnet 
E'er  yet  be-prals'd,  to  dance  upon  it. 

And  all  were  pleas' d,  and  cold,  and 
stately. 

Shivering  in  grand  iUamination— 
Admired  the  superstructure  greatly, 

Nor  gave  one  thought  to  the  founda- 
tioQ*  30 

Much  too  the  Gzar  himseM  exulted. 

To  all  plebeian  fears  a  stranger, 
For,  Madame  Krudener,  when  consulted. 

Had  pledg'd  her  word  there  was  no 
danger. 
So,  on  he  oaper'd,  fearless  quite. 

Thinking  himself  extremely  clever. 
And  waltz  d  away  with  all  his  might. 

As  if  the  Frost  would  last  for  ever. 

Just  fancy  how  a  bard  like  me. 
Who  reverence  monarchs,  must  have 
trembled  40 

To  see  that  goodly  company. 
At  such  a  ticklish  sport  assembled. 

Nor  were  the  fears,  that  thus  astounded 
My  loyal  soul,  at  all  unfounded — 
For,  lo  1  ere  long,  those  walls  so  massy 

Were  seiz'd  with  an  ill-omen' d  drip- 
ping. 
And  o  er  the  floors,  now  growing  glassy. 

Their  Holtnesses  took  to  slipping. 
The  Czar,  half  through  a  Polonaise 

Could  scarce  get  on  for  downright 
stumbling ;  50 

And  Prus»a,  though  to  slippery  ways 

Well  used,  was  cursedly  near  tumbling. 

Yet  still  'twas,  who  could  stamp  the 
jfloor  most, 

Russia  and  Austria  'mong  the  fore- 
most.— 

And  now,  to  an  Italian  air. 


This  precious  brace  would,  hand  in 
band,  go ; 
Now — while  old  Louis,  from  his  chair, 
Intreated  them  his  toes  to  spare — 

Call'd  loudly  out  for  a  Fandango. 

And  a  Fandango,  'faith,  they  had,     60 
At  which  they  all  set  to,  like  mad  ! 
Never  were  Kings  (though  small  the' 

expense  is 
Of  wit  among  their  Excellencies) 
So  out  of  all  their  prineely  sefises. 
But,    ah,    that    dance^thftt    Spanish 
dance — 

Scarce  was  the  luckless  strain  begun. 
When,  glaring  red,  as  'twere  a  glance 

Shot  from  an  angry  Southern  sun, 
A  light  through  all  the  chambers  flam'd. 

Astonishing  old  Father  SVosi,  70 

Who,  bursting  into  tears,  ezotaim*d» 

•  A  thaw,  by  Jove — we're  lost,  we're 
lost ; 
Run,  France — a  second  TFaterkio 
Is  eome  to  drown  yoa — mtuve  qmi  ftut  1 ' 

Why,  why  will  monarchs  caper  s« 

In  palaces  without  foundations  ? — 
Instantly  all  was  in  a  flow. 
Crowns,    fiddles^    sceptres,     decora- 
tions— 
Those   Royal    Arms,    that    looked    ao 

nice. 
Cut  out  in  the  resplendent  ice —  80 

Those  Eagles,  handsomely  provided 
With  double  heads  for  double  deal- 
ings- 
How  fast  the  globes  and  sceptres  glidad 
Out  of  their  claws  on  all  the  cemng^ ! 
Proud  Prussia's  double  bird  of  prey 
Tame  as  a  spatch  cock,  slunk  away ; 
While — ^just  like  France  herself,  when 
she 
Proclaims  how  great  her  naval  skill 
is — 
Poor  Louis'  drowning  fleurs-de-lys 
Imagin'd  themselves  KXEfer-IOies.     90 

And  not  alone  rooms,  ceilings,  shelves, 

But — still  more  fatal  execution — 
The  Great  Legitimates  themseWes 

Seem'd  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
The'  indignant  Czar — when  just  about 

To  issue  a  sublime  Ukase, 
'  Whereas  all  light  must  be  kept  out'— 

Dissolv'd  to  nothing  in  its  Diaze. 
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Next  Prussia  took  his  turn  to  melt, 
And»  while  his  lips  illustrious  felt      loo 
The  influenee  of  this  southern  air. 

Some  word,  like  *  Constitution ' — long 
Congeal*  d  in  frosty  silence  there — 

Came  dowly  thawing  from  his  tongue. 
While  Louis,  lapsing  by  degrees. 

And  sighing  out  a  faint  adieu 
To  truffles,  seumis,  toasted  cheese 

And  smoking  fondus,  quickly  grew, 

Himself,  into  a  fondhi  too  ; — 
Or  like  that  goodly  King  they  make  no 
Of  sugar  for  a  Twelfth-night  cake, 
When,  in  some  urchin's  mouth,  alcus. 
It  melts  into  a  shapeless  mass  ! 

In  short,  I  scarce  could  count  a  minute, 
£Ire  th«  bright  dome,  and  all  within  it, 
Kings,    Fiddlers,   Emperors,    all    were 
gone — 

And  nothing  now  was  seen  or  heard 
But  the  bright  river,  rushing  on, 

Happy  as  an  enfranchised  bird. 
And  prouder  of  that  natural  ray,       120 
Shining  along  its  chainless  way — 
More  proudly  happy  thus  to  glide 

In  simple  grandeur  to  the  sea. 
Than  when,  in  sparkling  fetters  tied, 
'Twas  deck'd  with  all  that  kingly  pride 

Could  bring  tp  light  its  slavery  1 

Such  is  my  dream — and,  I  confess, 
I  tremble  at  its  awf  ulness. 
That    Spanish    Dance — that    southern 
beam —  129 

But  I  say  nothing — there's  my  dream — 
AndMadameKrndener,the  she-prophet, 
May  make  just  what  she  pleases  of  it. 

FABLE  H 

THE  LOOKING-GLASSES 

PBOBM 

Where    Kings   have    been    by    mob- 
elections 
Bais'd  to  the  Throne,  'tis  strange  to 
see 
What  different  and  what  odd  perfec- 
tions 
Men  have  requir'd  in  Royalty. 
Some,iiking  monarchslargeand  plumpy, 

1  The  Goths  had  a  Htw  to  choose  always  a 
sliort,  thick  man  for  tkeir  King.  Munster, 
Cosmog.  lib.  iii,  p.  164. 


Have  chos'n  their  Sovereigns  by  the 
weight ; — 
Some  wish'd  them  tall,  some  thought 
your  dumpy, 
Dutch-built,  the  true  Legitimate.^ 
The  Easterns  in  a  Prince,  'tis  said. 
Prefer  what's  called  a  jolter-head  :  *    10 
The'  Egyptians  wer'n't  at  all  particular. 
So  that  their  Kings  had  not  red  hair — 
This  fault  not  even  the  greatest  stickler 
For  the  blood  royal  well  could  bear. 
A  thousand  more  such  illustrations 
Might  be  adduc'd  from  various  nations. 
But,  'mong  the  many  tales  they  tell  us. 
Touching  the'  acquir'd  or  natural  right 
Which  some  men  have  to   rule  their 
fellows,. 
There's    one,    which    I    shall    here 
recite : —  20 

FABLE 

There  was  a  land — to  name  the  place 
Is  neither  now  my  wish  nor  duty — 

Where  reign' d  a  certain  Royal  race. 
By  right  of  their  superior  beauty. 

What  was  the  cut  legitimate 

Of  these   great  persons'  chins    and 
noses. 
By  right  of  which  they  rul'd  the  state, 

No  history  I  have  seen  discloses. 

But  so  it  was — a  settled  case—- • 

Some  Act  of  Parliamen  t ,  pass'  d  snugly. 

Had  voted  them  a  beauteous  race,       31 
And  all  their  faithful  subjects  ugly. 

As  rank,  indeed,  stood  high  or  low. 
Some  change  it  made  in  visual  organs; 

Your  Peers  were  decent — ^Knights,  so 
so — 
But  all  your  common  people,  gorgons  ! 

Of  course,  if  any  knave  had  hinted 
That  the  King's  nose  was  turned  awry, 

Or  that  the  Queen  (God  bless  her!) 
squinted — 
The  judges  doom'd  that  knave  to  die. 

But  rarely  things  like  this  occurr'd,   41 
The  people  to  their  King  were  duteous. 

And  took  it,  on  his  Royal  word, 
That  they  were  frights,  and  He  was 
beauteous. 

2  '  In  a  Prince  a  jolter-head  is  invalaable.* 

Oriental  Field  SywU. 
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The  cause  whereof,  among  all  classes. 
Was  simply  this — these  island  elves 

Had  never  yet  seen  looking-glasses. 
And,  therefore,  did  not  know  them- 
selves. 

Sometimes,   indeed,    their   neighbours' 

faces  49 

Might  strike  them  as  more  full  of 

reason, 

More  fresh  than  those  in  certain  places — 

But,   Lord,    the   very   thought   was 

treason ! 

Besides,  howe*er  we  love  our  neighbour, 
And  take  his  face's  part,  'tis  known 

We  ne'er  so  much  in  earnest  labour. 
As  when  the  face  attack' d's  our  own. 

So,  on  they  went — the  crowd  believing — 
(As  crowds  well  govern'd  always  do) 

Their  rulers,  too,  themselves  deceiving — 

So  old  the  joke,  they  thought  'twas 

true.  60 

But  jokes,  we  know,  if  they  too  far  go. 
Must  have  an  end — and  so,  one  day, 

Upon  that  coast  there  was  a  cargo 
Of  looking-glasses  cast  away. 

'Twas  said,  some  Radicals,  somewhere. 
Had  laid  their  wicked  heads  together, 

And  forc'd  that  ship  to  founder  there, — 
While  some  believe  it  was  the  weather. 

However  this  might  be,  the  freight 
Was  landed  without  fees  or  duties  ;  70 

And  from  that  hour  historians  date 
The  downfall  of  the  Race  of  Beauties. 

The  looking-glasses  got  about. 

And  grew  so  common  through  the 
land. 

That  scarce  a  tinker  could  walk  out. 
Without  a  mirror  in  his  hand. 

Comparing  faces,  morning,  noon, 
And   night,   their  constant   occupa- 
tion— 

By  dint  of  looking-glasses,  soon. 
They  grew  a  most  reflecting  nation.  80 

In  vain  the  Court,  aware  of  errors 
In  all  the  old,  establish' d  mazards. 

Prohibited  the  use  of  mirrors. 

And    tried    to    break    them    at    all 
hazards : — 


In  vain — their  laws  might  just  as  well 
Have  been  waste  paper  on  the  shelves; 

That  fatal  freight  had  broke  the  spell ; 
People  had  look'd — and  knew  them- 
selves. 

If  chance  a  Duke,  of  birth  sublime, 
Presum'd  upon  his  ancient  face,    90 

(Some  calf -head,  ugly  from  all  time,) 
They  popp'd  a  mirror  to  his  Grace  :— 

Just  hinting,  by  that  gentle  sign. 
Now  little  Nature  holds  it  true. 

That  what  is  call'd  an  ancient  line. 
Must  be  the  line  of  Beauty  too. 

From    Duke's    they    passM    to   regal 

phizzes, 

Compar'dthemproudly  withtheirown, 

And  cned,  '  How  could  such  monstrous 

quizzes 

In  Beauty'snameusurp  the  throne!' — 

They   then    wrote   essays,    pamphlets, 
books,  loi 

Upon  Cosmetical  Oeconomv, 
Which  made  the  King  try  various  looks, 

But  none  improv'd  his  physiognomy. 

And  satires  at  the  Court  were  levell'd. 
And  small  lampoons,  so  full  6t  sly- 
nesses. 
That  soon,    in   short,    they    quite  be- 
devil'd 
Their    Majesties    and    Royal    High- 
nesses. 

At  length — ^but  here  I  drop  the  veil, 
To  spare  some  loyal  folks'  sensations ; 

Besides,  what  foUow'd  is  the  tale      xxx 
Of  all  such  late  enlighten'd  naticHM ; 

Of  all  to  whom  old  Time  discloses 
A   truth   they   should    have   sooner 
known — 
That   Kings  have  neither   rights  nor 
noses 
A  whit  diviner  than  their  own« 


FABLE  ni 

THE  TORCH  OP  LIBERTY 

I  Siw  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass-^ 

Herself,  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 

Who  bid  this  splendid  day-dream  "paa, 
And  nam'd  each  gliding  apparition. 
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*Twa8  like  a  torch-race — such  as  they 
Of  Greece  perform' d,  in  ages  gone. 

When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array, 
Pass'd  the  bright  torch  triumphant 
on. 

I  saw  the'  expectant  nations  stand. 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn  ; — 

I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand,  1 1 

The  clear,  though  struggling,  glory 
bum. 

And,  oh,  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 
'Twas,  in  itself,  a  jov  to  see  ; — 

While  Fancy  whisper'd  in  my  ear, 
'  That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty  ! ' 

And,  each,  as  she  received  the  flame, 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray  ; 

Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came, 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way.      20 

From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 
Was  furnish' d  with  the  fire  already, 

Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine. 
And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion's,  steady. 

The  splendid  gift  then  Galua  took. 
And,  like  a  wild  Bacchante,  raising 

The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 
As  she  would  set  the  world  a-blazing  ! 

Thus  kindling  wild,  so  fierce  and  high 
Her  altar  blaz'd  into  the  air,  30 

That  Albion,  to  that  fire  too  nigh. 
Shrunk  back,  and  shudder'd  at  its 
glare ! 

Next,  Spain,  so  new  was  light  to  her, 
Leap'd  at  the  torch — but,   ere  the 
spark 
That  fell  upon  her  shrine  could  stir, 
'Twas  quench' d — ^and  all  again  was 
dark. 

Yet,    no — not    quench' d — a    treasure, 
worth 

So  much  to  mortals,  rarely  dies  : 
Again  her  living  light  look'd  forth. 

And  shone,  a  beacon,  in  all  eyes.     40 

Who  next  receiv'd  the  flame  7  alas. 
Unworthy  Naples — shame  of  shames. 

That  ever  through  such  hands  should 
pass 
That  Injghtest  of  all  earthly  flames  ! 


Scarce  had  her  fingers  touoh'd  the  torch, 
When,  frighted  hy  the  sparks  it  shed, 

Nor  waiting  even  to  feel  the  scorch. 
She  dropp'd  it  to  the  earth — and  fled. 

And  fall'n  it  might  have  long  remain' d ; 

But  Grbbce,  who  saw  her  moment 

now,  50 

Caught  up  the  prize,  though  prostrate, 

stain  d. 

And  wav'd  it  round  her  beauteous 

brow. 

And  Fancy  bade  me  mark  where,  o'er 
Her  altar,  as  its  flame  ascended. 

Fair,  laurell'd  spirits  seem'd  to  soar. 
Who    thus    in    song    their    voices 
blended : — 

*  Shine,  shine  for  ever,  glorious  Flame, 
Divinest  gift  of  Gods  to  men  ! 

From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendour 
came. 
To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again.  60 

*Take,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round. 

When   dimm'd,    revive,    when   lost, 

return. 

Till   not   a   shrine   through   earth    be 

found. 

On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  bum  ! ' 

FABLE  IV 

THE  FLY  AND  THE  BULLOCK 

PROEM 

Of  all  that,  to  the  sage's  survey. 
This  world  presents  of  topsy-turvy. 
There's  nought  so  much  disturbs  one's 

patience. 
As  little  minds  in  lofty  stations. 
'Tis  like  that  sort  of  painful  wonder. 
Which  slender  columns,  labouring  under 

Enormous  arches,  give  beholders  ; — 
Or  those  poor  Caryatides, 
Condemn  d  to  smile  and  stand  at  ease. 

With    a    whole    house    upon    their 
shoulders.  10 

If,  as  in  some  few  royal  cases, 

Small  minds  are  born  into  such  places — 

If  they  are  there,  by  Right  Divine, 

Or  any  such  sufficient  reason. 
Why — Heav'n   forbid    we    should    re- 
pine ! — 

To  wish  it  otherwise  were  treason  ; 
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Nay,  ev'n  to  see  it  in  a  visioa. 

Would  be  what  lawyers  call  misprision. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  saith-r-and  be,    19 

Of  course,  knew  all  about  the  matter — 
*  Both  men  and  beasts  love  Monarchy  ; ' 

Which    proves    how    rational — the 
latter. 
Sidney,  we  know,  or  wrong  or  right. 
Entirely  differed  from  the  Knight ! 
Nay,  hints  a  King  may  lose  his  head. 

By  slipping  awkwardly  his  bridle  : — 
But  this  is  treasonous,  ill-bred. 
And  (now-a-days,  when  Kings  are  led 

In  patent  snaffles)  downright  idle. 

No,  no— it  isn't  right-line  Kings,         30 
(Those  sovereign  lords  in  leading-strings 
Who,    from    their    birth,    are    Faith- 
Defenders,) 
That  move  my  wrath — ^'tis  your  pre- 
tenders. 
Your  mushroom  rulers,  sons  of  earth. 
Who — not,  like  t* others,  bores  by  birth. 
Established  gratia  Dei  blockheads. 
Bom    with    three   kingdoms   in    their 

pockets — 
Yet,  with  a  brass  that  nothing  stops. 

Push  up  into  the  loftiest  stations,  39 
And,    though    too    dull    to     manage 
shops. 
Presume,  thedolte,  to  manage  nations! 

This  class  it  is,  that  moves  my  gall. 
And    stirs   up    bile,  and   spleen,    and 

all. 
While  other  senseless  things  appear 
To  know  the  limits  of  their  sphere — 
While  not  a  cow  on  earth  romances 
So  much  as  to  conceit  she  dances — 
While  the  most  jumping  frog  we  know 

of. 
Would  scarce  at  Astley's  hope  to  show 

ofif— 

Your s,  your 's  dare,  50 

Untrain'd  as  are  their  minds,  to  set 

them 
To  a7it/  business,  any  where, 

At    any    time    that    fools    wiU    let 

them. 

But  leave  we  here  these  upstart  things — 
My  business  is*,  just  now,  with  Kings ; 
To  whom,  and  to  their  right-line  glory, 
I  dedicate  the  following  story. 


FABLE 

The  wise  men  of  Egypt  were  secret  aa 
dummies ; 
And,    ev'n    when    they    most    con- 
descended to  teach. 
They  pack'd  up  their  meaniiig,  m»  they 
did  their  mummies,  60 

In  so  many  wrspper8»  'twas  oul  of 
one's  reach. 

They  were  also,  good  people,  much  given 
to  Kings- 
Fond  of  craft  and  of  orocodileB^  mon- 
kevs  and  mystery ; 
But   bfue-bottle  flies   were   their  best 
belov'd  things — 
As  will  partly  appear  in  this  verf 
short  history. 

A  Scythian  philosopher  (nephew,  they 
say. 
To  that  other  great  traveller,  yoiiii§ 
Anacharsis), 
Stept  into  a  temple  at  Memphis  ooe  day, 
To  have  a  short  peep  at  tneir  mystieal 
farces. 

He  saw  ^  a  brisk  blue-bottle  fly  on  an 
altar,  70 

Made  much  of,  and  worshipp^dt  as 
something  divine ; 
While  a  large,  handsome  Bulloek,  led 
there  in  a  halter. 
Before  it  lay  stabb'd  at  the  foot  ol  the 
shrine. 

Surpris'd  at  such  doings,  he  whispec^d 
his  teacher — 

*  If  'tisn't  impertinent,   may  I  aek 

why 
Should    a    BuUooky    that    nsefol   and 
powerful  creature. 
Be  thusoffer'd  up  to  a  blue-bottleFly? ' 

*  No  wonder ' — said  t'other — *  you  staw 
at  the  sight. 
But  t<^  as  a  Symbol  of  Monaroky 
view  it — 
That  Fly  on  the  shrine  is  Legitimate 
Right,  80 

And  that  Bullock,  the  People,  that's 
sacrifio'd  to  it.' 

*  According  to  Aelian,  it  was  in  the  island  of 
Lcucadia  tlicy  practised  this  ceremony— tfwm' 
/3ow  Tcuf  /ttutaic— Z)e  Xniuml,  lib.  ii,  cap.  8. 
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FABLE  V 
CHURCH  AND  STATE 

PROEM 

'Tbe  moment  any  religion  becomes  national, 
or  established,  its  purity  must  certainly  be 
lost,  because  it  is  tiien  impossible  to  keep  It 
unconnected  with  men's  interests ;  and,  if  con- 
nectedv  it  latist  inevitably  be  pervci'ted  by 
theau* — Soame  Jenyns. 

Thus  did  Sqams  Jenyns — though  a 
Tory, 

A  Lord  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations  ; 
Feel  how  Religion's  simple  glory 

Is  Btain*d  by  State  associations. 

When  Oathsbinb,  ere  she  crushed  the 
Poles, 

AppeaTd  to  the  benign  Divinity ; 
Then  out  them  up  in  protocols* 
Made  fractions  of  their  very  souls ' — 

All  in  the  name  of  the  bless*d  Trinity  ; 
Or  wbea  her  fpmndson,  Alexander,  io 
That  mighty  Noithem  salamander,* 
Whose  icy  touch,  felt  all  about. 
Puts  every  fire  el  fVeeddm  out — 
When  hB»  too,  winds  up  his  Ukases 
With  God  and  the  Panagia's  praises — 
When  he,  of  royal  Saints  the  type. 

In  hofy  water  dips  the  spunge, 
With  which,  at  one  imperial  wipe. 

He  would  all  human  rights  exxmnge  ; 
When  Louis  (whom  as  King,  and  eater. 
Some  name  Vix^hvit  and  some  J^es- 
huUrea,)  21 

Calls  down  *  St,  Louis'  God  *  to  witness 
The  right,  humanity,  and  fitness 
Of  sending  eighty  thousand  Solons, 

Sages,  with  muskets  and  lac'd  coats, 
To  ctam  instruction,  nolens  volens, 

Down  the  poor  struggling  Spaniards' 
throats~- 
I  can't  help  thinking,  (though  to  Kings 

I  mustyCn  course,like  other  men, bow,) 
That  when  a  Christian  monarch  brings  30 
Religion's  name  to  gloss  these  things — 

Such  blasphemy  out-Benbows  ISen- 
bow!* 

Or — ^not  so  far  for  facts  to  roam. 
Having  a  few  much  nearer  home — 

*  AfHM,  dsmi-'Smes,  &e. 
<  The  salamander  is  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  extinguishing  fire  oy  its  natural  cold- 


When  we  see  Churchmen,  who,  if  ask'd, 
*  Must  Ireland's  slaves  be  tith'd,  and 

task'd. 
And  driv'n  like  Negroes  or  Croats, 

That  you  may  roll  in  wealth  and  bliss?' 
Look  from  beneath  their  shovel  hats  39 

With  all  due  pomp,  and  answer  *  Yes ! ' 
But  then,  if  questioned,  *  Shall  the  brand 
Intolerance  flings  throughout  that  land, 

Shall  the  fierce  strife  now  taught  to 
grow 
Betwixt  heft  palaces  and  hovels, 
Be  ever  quench'd  ?  * — ^from  the  same 
shovels 

Look    firandly    forth,    and    answer 

Alas,  alas  !  have  these  a  claim 

To  merciful  Religion's  name  ? 

If  more  you  seek,  go  see  a  bevy 

Of  bowing  parsons  at  a  levee—  50 

(Choosing    your    time,    when    straw's 

before 
Some  apoplectic  bishop's  door,) 
Then,  if  thou  canst,  with  life,  escape 
That  rush  of  lawn,  that  press  of  crape. 
Just  watoh  their  rer'rences  and  graces. 

As  on  each  smirking  suitor  frisks. 
And  say,  if  those  round  shining  faces 

To  heav'n  or  earth  most  turn  their 
disks  ? 

This,  this  it  is — Religion,  made, 
'Twixt  Church  and  State,  a  truck,  a 

trade —  60 

This  most  ill-match' d,  unholy  Co,, 
From  whence  the  ills  we  witness  flow  ; 
The  war  of  many  creeds  with  one — 
The'  extremes  of  too  much  faith,  and 

none — 
TiU,  betwixt  ancient  trash  and  new, 
'Twixt  Cant  and  Blasphemy — the  two 
Rank  ills  with  which  this  age  is  curst — 
We  can  no  more  teU  which  is  worst. 
Than  erst  could  Egypt,  when  so  rich 
In  various  plagues,  determine  which  70 
She  thought  most  pestilent  and  vile. 
Her  frogs,  like  Benbow  and  Carlisle, 
Croaking  their  native  mud-notes  loud. 
Or  her  fat  locusts,  like  a  cloud 
Of  pluralists,  obesely  low'ring. 
At  once  benighting  and  devouring  ! 

ness  and  moisture. 

^  A  well-known  pubiislier  of  irreligious 
books. 
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This— this  it  is— and  here  I  pray 

Those  sapient  wits  of  the  Reviews, 
Who  make  us  poor,  dull  authors  say. 

Not  what  we  mean,  but  what  they 
choose ;  80 

Who  to  our  most  abundant  shares 
Of  nonsense  add  still  more  of  theirs. 
And  are  to  poets  just  such  evils 

As  caterpillars  find  those  flies,* 
Which,  not  content  to  sting  like  devils. 

Lay  eggs  upon  their  backs  likewise — 
To  guard  against  such  foul  deposits 

Of  other's  meaning  in  my  rhymes,^ 
(A  thing  more  needful  here,  because  it's 

A  subject,  ticklish  in  these  times) —  90 
I,  here,  to  all  such  wits  make  known. 

Monthly  and  Weekly,  Whig  and  Tory, 
'Tis  this  Religion — this  alone 

I  aim  at  in  the  following  story : — 

FABLE 

When  Royalty  was  ^oung  and  bold. 
Ere,  touch'd  by  Time,  he  had  become 

If  'tisn't  civil  to  say  old. 

At  least,  a  ci-devant  jeune  homme  ; 

One  evening,  on  some  wild  pursuit 
Driving  along,  he  chanc'd  to  see      1 00 

Religion,  passing  by  on  foot. 
And  took  him  in  his  vis-k-vis. 

This  said  Religion  was  a  Friar, 
The  humblest  and  the  best  of  men. 

Who  ne'er  had  notion  or  desire 
Of  riding  in  a  coach  till  then. 

*  I  say ' — quoth  Royalty,  who  rather 

£njoy*d  a  masquerading  joke — 

*  I  say,  suppose,  my  good  old  father, 

You  lend  me,  for  a  while,  your  cloak.' 

The  Friar  consented — ^little  knew      1 1 1 
What  tricks  the  youth  had  in  his 
head; 

Besides,  was  rather  tempted  too 
By  a  lac'd  coat  he  got  in  stead. 

Away  ran  Royalty,  slap-dash, 

Scamp'ring  like  mad  about  the  town  ; 
Broke    windows,    shiver'd    lamps    to 
smash. 
And  knock'd  whole  scores  of  watch- 
men down. 

*  'The  greatest  number  of  the  ichneumon 
tribe  are  seen  settling  upon  the  back  of  the 
raterpillar,  and  darting  at  different  intervals 


While  nought  could  they,  whose  heads 

were  broke,  1 19 

Learn  of  the  *why'  or  the  'wherefore,' 

Except  that  'twas  Religion's  cloak. 

The  gentleman,  who  crack' d  them, 

wore. 

Meanwhile,  the  Friar,  whose  head  was 
turn'd 

By  the  lac'd  coat,  grew  frisky  too ; 
Look'd  big — his  former  habits  spum'd— 

And  storm'd  about,  as  great  men  do : 

Dealt  much  in  pompous  oaths  and 
curses — 

Said  *  d — mn  you '  often,  or  as  bad- 
Laid  claim  to  other  people's  purses — 

In  short,  grew  either  knave,  or  mad. 

As  work  like  this  was  unbefitting,  131 
And  flesh  and  blood  no  longer  bore  it» 

The  Court  of  Common  Sense,  then  sitting, 
Summon'd  the  culprits  both  before  it 

Where,  after  hours  in  wrangling  speai 
(As  Courts  must  wrangle  to  oeoide 
well). 

Religion  to  St.  Luke's  was  sent, 
And  Royalty  pack'd  off  to  Bridewell 

With  this  proviso — should  they  be 
Restor'd,  in  due  time,  to  their  senses, 

They  both  must  give  security,  141 

In  future,  against  such  offences — 

Religion  ne'er  to  lend  his  eioak. 

Seeing  what  dreadful  work  it  leads  to ; 

And  Royalty  to  crack  his  joke, — 
But  not  to  crack  poor  people's  heads 
too. 

FABLE  VI 

THE  LITTLE  GRAND  LAMA 

PROEM 

Novella,  a  young  Bolognese, 

Thedaughter  of  a  learir  d  Law  Doctor,' 
Who  had  with  all  the  subtleties 

Of  old  and  modem  jurists  stook'd  her, 
Was  so  exceeding  fair,  'tis  said, 

And  over  hearts  held  such  domink)n, 
That  when  her  father,  sick  in  bed. 
Or  busy,  sent  her,  in  his  stead. 

To  lecture  on  the  Code  Justinian, 

iheir  stings  into  its  bod^— at  every  dart  ibcy 
depose  an  egg.*— Goldsmith. 
^  Andreas. 
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She  had  a  curtain  drawn  before  her,    lo 

Lest,  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the 
students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er 
her, 

And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.^ 
Just  so  it  is  with  truth,  when  seen. 

Too  dazzling  far, — ^'tis  from  behind 
A  light,  thin  allegoric  screen, 

She  thus  can  safest  teach  mankind. 

FABLE 

la  Thibet  once  there  reign'd,  we're  told, 
A  little  Lama,  one  year  old — 
Bais'd  to  the  throne,   that  realm  to 
bless,  20 

Just  when  his  little  Holiness 
Had  cut — as  near  as  can  be  reckoned — 
Some  say  his  first  tooth,  some  his  second. 
Chronologers  and  Nurses  vary. 
Which  proves  historians  should  be  wary. 
We  only  know  the'  important  truth. 
His  Majesty  had  cut  a  tooth.* 
And  much  hissubjects  were  enchanted, — 

As  well  all  Lamas'  subjects  mat/  be, 
And  would  have  giv'n  their  heads,  if 
wanted,  30 

To  make  tee-totums  for  the  baby. 
Thron'd  as  he  was  by  Right  Divine — 

(What  Lawyers  call  Jure  Divino, 
Meaning  a  right  to  yours,  and  mine. 

And  every  body's  goods  and  rhino,) 
Of  course,  his  faithful  subjects'  purses 

Were  ready  with  their  aids  and  suc- 
cours; 
Nothing  was  seen  but  pension' d  Nurses, 

And  the  land  groan'd  with  bibs  and 
tuckers. 

Oh  !  had  there  been  a  Hume  or  Bennet, 
Then  sitting  in  the  Thibet  Senate,       41 
Ye  Gods,  what  room  for  long  debates 
Upon  the  Nursery  Estimates  ! 
What  cutting  down  of  swaddling-clothes 

And  pin-a-fores,  in  nightly  battles  ! 
What  calls  for  papers  to  expose 

The  waste  of  sugar-plums  and  rattles  ! 

*  Quand  il  ^toit  occup(S  d*aucune  essoine,  11 
envoyoit  Novelle,  sa  fill©,  en  son  lieu  lire  aux 
escholes  en  charge,  et,  afin,  que  la  blattt^  d'elle 
n'emp^chftt  la  penstfe  des  oyants,  ello  avoit 
une  petite  court! ne  devant  elle--Christ.  de 
Pise,  cm  des  Dames,  p.  11,  cap.  36. 

»  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet  for  an  ac- 


But  no— if  Thibet  had  M.P.'s, 
They  were  far  better  bred  than  these  ; 
Nor  gave  the  slightest  opposition,       50 
During  the  Monarch's  whole  dentition. 
But  short  this  calm  ; — ^for,  just  when  he 
Had  reach' d  the'  alarming  age  of  three. 
When  Royal  natures,  and,  no  doubt, 
Those  of  all  noble  beasts  break  out — 
The  Lama,  who  till  then  was  quiet, 
Show'd  symptoms  of  a  taste  for  riot ; 
And,  ripe  for  mischief,  early,  late. 
Without  regard  for  Church  or  State, 
Made  free  with  whosoe'er  came  nigh  ;  60 

Tweak' d  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
nose, 
Tum'd  all  the  Judges'  wigs  awry. 

And  trod  on  the  old  Generals'  toes  : 
Pelted  the  Bishops  with  hot  buns. 

Rode  cockhorse  on  the  City  maces. 
And  shot  from  little  devihsh  guns 

Hard  peas  into  his  subjects'  faces. 
In  short,  such  wicked  pranks  he  play'd, 

And  grew  so  mischievous,  God  bless 
him  ! 
That  his  Chief  Nurse — with  ev'n  the  aid 
Of  an  Archbishop— was  afraid,  7 1 

When  in  these  moods,  to  comb  or 
dress  him. 
Nay,  ev'n  the  persons  most  inclin'd 

Through  thick  and  thin,  for  Kings  to 
stickle. 
Thought  him  (if  they'd  but  speak  their 
mind. 

Which  they  did  not)  an  odious  pickle. 

At  length  some  patriot  lords — a  breed 

Of  animals  they've  got  in  Thibet, 
Extremely  rare,  and  fit,  indeed. 

For  folks  like  Pidcock,  to  exhibit —  80 
Some  patriot  lords,  who  saw  the  length 
To  which  things  went,  combin'd  their 

strength. 
And  penn'd  a  manly,  plain  and  free 
Remonstrance  to  the  Nursery  ; 
Protesting  warmly  that  they  yielded 

To  none,  that  ever  went  before  'em. 
In  loyalty  to  him  who.  wielded 

The'  hereditary  pap-spoon  o'er  'em   ; 

count  of  hi8  interviewwith  the  I  ama.—  *  Teshoo 
Lama  (he  say  s)wasat  this  time  eighteen  months 
old.  Though  he  was  unable  to  speak  a  word, 
he  made  the  most  expressive  signs,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  astonishing  dfgmty  and 
decorum.* 
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That,  as  for  treason,  'twas  a  thing 

That  made  them  almofit  fiick  to  think 
of —  90 

That   they   and   theirs   stood  by   the 
King, 

Throughout  his  measles  and  his  chin- 
cough. 
When  others,  thinking  him  consump- 
tive. 
Had  ratted  to  the  Heir  Presumptive  ! — 
But,  still — though  much  admiring  Kings 
(And  chiefly  those  in  leading-strings), 
They  saw,  with  shame  and  grief  of  soul 

There  was  no  longer  now  the  wise 
And  constitutional  control 

Of  birch  before  their  ruler's  eyes  ;  100 
But   that,  of   late,  such   pranks,   and 
tricks. 

And  freaks  occurred  the  whole  day 
long. 
As  all,  but  men  with  bishopricks. 

Allow' d,  in  ev'n  a  King,  were  wrong. 
Wherefore  it  was  they  humbly  pray'd 

That  Honourable  Nursery, 
That  such  reforms  be  henceforth  made, 

As  all  good  men  desir'd  to  see  ; — 
In  other  words  (lest  they  might  seem 
Too  tedious),  as  the  gentlest  scheme  no 
For  putting  all  such  pranks  to  rest. 

And  in  its  bud  the  mischief  nipping — 
They  ventured  humbly  to  suggest 

His  Majesty  should  have  a  whipping  ! 

When  this  was  re€ul,  no  Oongreve  rocket, 

Discharged  into  the  Gallic  trenches. 
E'er  equalrd  the  tremendous  shock  it 

Produced  upon  the  Nursery  benches. 
The  Bishops,  who  of  course  had  votes. 
By  right  01  age  and  petticoats,  120 

Were  first  and  foremost  in  the  fuss — 
*  What,  whip  a  Lama  !  suffer  birch 

To  touch  his  sacred infamous  ! 

Deistical ! — assailing  thus 
The  fundamentals  of  the  Church  ! — 
^o — no — such  patriot  plans  as  these, 
(So  help  them  Heaven — and  their  Sees ! ) 
They  held  to  be  rank  blasphemies.' 

The'   alarm  thus  given,  by  these  and 
other 
Grave  ladies  of  the  Nursery  side,     1 30 
Spread  through  the  land,  till,  such  a 
pother. 
Such  party  squabbles,  far  and  wide, 


Never  in  history's  page  had  been 
Recorded,  as  were  then  between 
The  Whippers  and  Non-whippero  seen. 
Till,  things  arriving  at  a  state. 

Which  gave  some  fears  of  revolution. 
The  patriot  lords'  advice,  though  late, 

Was  put  at  last  in  execution. 
The  Parliament  of  Thibet  met-—       140 

The  little  Lama,  call'd  before  it. 
Did,  then  and  there,  his  whipping  get, 
And  (as  the  Nursery  Gazette 

Assures  us)  like  a  hero  bore  it. 

And  though,  'mong  Thibet  Tories,  some 
Lament  that  Royal  Martyr^iom 
(Please  to  observe,  the  letter  D 
In  this  last  word's  pronounc'd  like  B), 
Yet  to  the'  example  of  that  Prince 

So  much  is  Thibet's  land  a  debtor,  1 50 
That  her  long  line  of  Lamas,  since. 

Have  all  behayed  themselves  much 
better. 


FABLE  VII 

THE  EXTINGUISHERS 

PROEM 

Though  soldiers  are  the  true  supports 
The  natural  allies  of  Courts, 
Woe  to  the  Monarch,  who  dejpends 
Too  mudi  on  his  red-coated  friends ; 
For  even  soldiers  sometimes  ^»k-^ 

Nay,  Coloneis  have  been  known  to 
reason, — 
And  reasoners,  whether  clad  in  pink, 
Or  red,  or  blue,  are  on  the  brink 

(Nine  cases  out  of  ten)  of  treason. 

Not  many  soldiers,  I  believd,  are  10 

As  fond  of  liberty  as  Mioa ; 
Else — woe  to  kings,  when  Freedom's 
fever 

Once  turns  into  a  ScarleJUna  I 
For  then — but  hold  'tis  best  to  vail 
My  meaning  in  the  following  tale  : — 

FABLE 

A  Lord  of  Persia,  rich  and  great. 
Just  come  into  a  large  estate. 
Was  shocked  to  find  he  had,  for  neigh- 
bours. 
Close  to  his  gate,  some  rascal  Qhebers, 
Whose  fires,  beneath  his  very  nose,    20 
In  beretic  combustion  rose. 
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But  Lords  of  Persia  can,  JU)  .doubt. 

Do    what    they    will—so,    one    fine 
morning. 
He  tumM  the  rascal  Ghebers  out. 

First  giving  a  few  kicks  for  warning. 
Then,  thanking  Hoaven  most  piously, 

HeknockM  their  Teiqple  to  the  ground, 
Blessing  himself  for  joy  to  see 

Such  Pagan  ra^is  stiew'd  around. 
But  much  it  vex'd  my  Lord  to  find,   30 

That,  while  all  else  obey'd  his  will. 
The  Fire  these  Ghebers  left  behind. 

Do  what  he  would,  kept  burning  still 
Hercely  he  stormM,  as  if  his  frown 
Could  scare  the  bright  insurgent  down  ; 
But,    no — such    fires    are    headstrong 

things. 
And  care  not  much  for  Lords  or  Kings. 
Scarce  could  his  Lordship  well  contrive 

The  flashes  in  one  place  to  smother, 
Before — ^hey  presto  ! — ^all  alive,  40 

They  sprung  up  freshly  in  anotiiec. 

At  length  when,  spite  of  prayers  and 

damns, 
'Twas  found  the  sturdy  flame  defied 

him, 
His  stewards  came,  with  low  salums, 

Offring,  by  contract,  to  provide  him 
Some  large  Extinguishers,  (a  plan. 
Much  us'd,  they  said,  at  Ispahan, 
Vienna,  Petersburch — in  short. 
Wherever  Light's  forbid  at  court,) 
Machines  no  Lord  should  be  without,  co 
Which  would,  at  once,  put^  promptly 

out 
All  kinds  of  fires, — from  staring,  stark 
Volcanos  to  the  tiniest  spark  ; 
Till  all  things  slept  as  dull  and  dark. 
As,  in  a  great  Lord's  neighbourhood, 
'Twas  right  and  fitting  all  things  should. 

Accordingly,  some  large  supplies 

Of  these  Extinguishers  were  furnish' d 

(All  of  the  true  Imperial  size). 

And  there,  in  rows,  stood  black  and 
bumish'd,  60 

Ready,  where'er  a  gleam  but  shone 

Of  light  or  fire,  to  1^  clapp'd  on. 

But,  ah,  how  lordly  wisdom  errs. 
In  trusting  to  extinguishers  ! 

1  The  idea  of  this  Fable  was  caught  from  one 
of  those  briUiant  mots  which  abound  in  the 
conversation  of  my  fciend,  the  author  of  the 


One  day,  when  he  hfid  left  all  sure, 

(At  least,  so  thought  he)  dark,  secure — 

The  flame,  at  all  its  exite,  entries, 

.  Obstructed  to  his  heart's  content, 
And  black  extinguishers,  like  sentries, 

Plac'd  over  every  dangerous  vent — 
Ye  Gods,  imagine  his  amaze,  7 1 

His  wrath,  his  rage,  when,  on  return- 
ing, 
He  found  not  only  the  old  blaze, 

Brisk  as  before,  crackling  and  burning. 
Not  only  new,  young  conflagrations. 
Popping  up  round  in  various  stations — 
But,  still  more  awful,  strange  and  dire. 
The'  Extinguishers  themselves  on  fire ! !  ^ 
They,  they — those  trusty,  blind  machines 

His  Lordship  had  so  long  be^i  prais- 
ing, 80 
As,  under  Providence,  the  means 

Of  keeping  down  all  lawless  blazing. 
Were  now,  themselves— *alas,  too  true 
The  shameful  fact — turn'd  Uazors  too. 
And,  by  a  change  as  odd  as  cruel, 
Instead  of  dampers,  serv'd  for  fuel ! 

Thus,  of  his  only  hope  bereft, 

*  What,'  said  the  great  man, '  nrast  be 
done  ?  * 
All  that,  in  scrapes  like  this,  is  left 

To  great  men  is — to  cut  and  run.     90 
So  run  he  did ;  while  to  their  grounds. 

The  banish' d  Ghebers  blest  retum'd  ; 
And,  though  their  Fire  had  broke  its 
bounds. 

And  all  abroad  now  wildiy  bum'd. 
Yet  well  could  they,  who  lov'd  the 

flame. 
Its  wand' ring,  its  excess  reclatm ; 
And  soon  another,  fairer  Dome 
Arose  to  be  its  sacred  home. 
Where,  cherish'd,  guarded,  not  confin'd, 
The  living  glory  dwelt  inshrin'd,        100 
And,  shedcUng  lustre  strong,  but  even. 
Though  bom  of  earth,   grew  worthy 
heav'n. 

MORAL 

The  moral  hence  my  Muse  infers 
Is,  that  such  Lords  are  simple  elves, 

In  trusting  to  Extinguishers, 
That  are  combustilde  themselves. 

Letters  to  Julia,— ^  production  which  contains 
some  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  playful 
poetry  that  have  appeared  in  this  or  an^  «^'^x 
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Urg*d  by  that  pupil  ol  Hunt's  school. 
That  Radical,  Lord  Liverpool — 
France  can  have  nought  to  fear — far 
from  it — 
When  once  astounded  Europe  sees 
The  wig  of  Louis,  like  a  Comet, 


Streaming  above  the  Pyrenees, 
Airs   o'er   with   Spain — then    on,   my 
sons,  1 60 

On,  my  incomparable  Duke 
And,  shouting  for  the  Holy  Ones, 

Cry  Vive  la  Querre — et  la  Perruque  \  * 


RHYMES  ON  THE  ROAD 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  TRAVELLING  MEMBER  OF 

THE  POCO-CURANTE  SOCIETY,  1819 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  Rhymes  were  written  or  composed  in  an  old 
caliche,  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  ennui  of  solitary  travelling ;  and  as 
verses,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  his  sleep,  have  been  lately  called  *  a  paychotogied 
curiosity,'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  verses,  composed  by  a  gentleman  to  keep  himself 
awake,  may  be  honoured  with  some  appellation  equally  Greek. 


INTRODUCTORY  RHYMES 

Different  Atiitudea  in  which  Authors  compose,-^ 
IbayeSt  Henry  Stephens^  Herodotus^  tbc.'^Writ- 
ing  in  Bed— in  the  Fields.-'Plato  and  Sir 
Richard  Blachnore.— Fiddling  toiih  Oloves  and 
Ttvigs.^JUadatne  de  Slail.— Rhyming  on  the 
Road,  in  an  old  Caliche. 

What  various  attitudes,  and  ways. 

And  tricks,  we  authors  have  in  writing! 
While  some  write  sitting,  some,  like 
Bayes, 

Usually  stand,  while  they're  inditing. 
Poets  there  are,  who  wear  the  floor  out. 

Measuring  a  line  at  every  stride ; 
While  some,   like   Henry   Stephens, 
pour  out 

Rhymes  by  the  dozen,  while  they  ride.* 
Herodotus  wrote  most  in  bed ; 

And  RiCHBRAND,  a  French  physician. 
Declares  the  clock-work  of  the  head  1 1 

Goes  best  in  that  reclin'd  position. 
If  you  consult  Montaigne  *  and  Puny 

on 
The  subject,  'tis  their  joint  opinion 
That  Thought  its  richest  harvest  yields 
Abroad,  among  the  woods  and  fields ; 
That  bards,  who  deal  in  small  retail. 

At    home   may,    at    their   counters, 
stop; 
But  that  the  grove,  the  hill,  the  vale. 

Are  Poesy's  true  wholesale  shop.     20 

*  Plorftque  sua  carmina  equitans  composuit. 
— Paravicin.  Singxtlar. 


And,  verily,  I  think  they're  right — 

For,  many  a  time,  on  summer  eves, 
Just  at  that  closing  hour  of  light. 

When,  like  an  Eastern  Prince,  who 
leaves 
For  distant  war  his  Haram  bow'rs. 
The  Sun  bids  farewell  to  the  flow'rs. 
Whose  heads  are  sunk,  whose  tears  are 

flowing 
Mid  all  the  glory  of  his  going  t— 
Ev'n  /  have  felt,  beneath  those  beans, 

When  wand* ring  through  the  fields 
alone,  30 

Thoughts,  fancies,  intellectual  gleams, 

Which,  far  too  bright  to  be  my  own, 
Seem*d  lent  me  by  the  Sunny  Pow'r, 
That  was  abroad  at  that  still  hour. 

If  thus  I've  felt,  how  must  theff  feel. 

The  few,  whom  genuine  Genius  warns; 
Upon  whose  souls  he  stamps  his  seal. 

Graven     with     Beauty  s     countka 
forms ; — 
The  few  upon  this  earth,  who  seem 
Bom  to  give  truth  to  Plato's  dream,  40 
Since  in  their  thoughts,  as  in  a  glass. 

Shadows  of  heavenly  things  appear, 
Reflections  of  bright  shapes  that  pass 

Through    other    worlds,   above   oat| 
sphere ! 

*  *Mes  pensdes  donuent,  si  je  les  assia'^l 
Montaigne. 

Animus  eonim  qui  in  aperto  aero  ambultf^ 
attollitur.— Pliny. 
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But  this  reminds  me  I  digress ; — 

For  Plato,  too,  produad,  'tis  said, 
(As  one,  indeed,  might  almost  guess,) 

His  glorious  visions  all  in  bed.^ 
'Twas  in  his  carriage  the  sublime        29 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  used  to  rhyme; 

And  (if  the  wits  don't  do  him  wrong) 
*Twixt   death  *   and   epics    pass'd    his 
time. 

Scribbling  and  killing  all  day  long — 
Like  Phoebus  in  his  car,  at  ease. 

Now  warbling  forth  a  lofty  song, 
Kow  murd'ring  the  young  Niobes. 

There  was  a  hero  'mong  the  Danes, 
"VVho  wrote,  we're  told,  *mid  all  the 
pains 
And  horrors  of  exenteration, 
Kine  charming  odes,   which,  if  you'll 
look,  60 

You'll  find  preserv'd,  with  a  transla- 
tion. 
By  Bartholinus  in  his  book.* 
In  short,  'twere  endless  to  recite 
The  various  modes  in  which  men  write. 
Some  wits  are  only  in  the  mind. 

When    beaus  and  belleo  are  round 

them  prating ; 

Some,  when  they  dress  for  dinner,  find 

Their  muse  and  valet  both  in  waiting ; 

And  manage,  at  the  self -same  time. 

To'  adjust  a  neckcloth  and  a  rhyme.  70 

Some    bards    there    are    who    cannot 

scribble 
Without  a  glove,  to  tear  or  nibble ; 
Or  a  small  twig  to  whisk  about — 

As  if  the  hidden  founts  of  Fancy, 
liiko  wells  of  old,  were  thus  found  out 

By  mystic  tricks  of  rhabdomancy. 
Such  was  the  little  feathery  wand,* 
That,  held  for  ever  in  the  hand 
Of  her,*  who  won  and  wore  the  crown 

Of  female  genius  in  this  age,  80 

Seein'd  the  conductor,  that  drew  down 

Those  words  of  lightning  to  her  page. 

*  TIio  only  authority  I  know  for  imputing 
this  iiraetice  to  Plato  and  Herodotus,  is  a  Latin 
Poem  by  M.  de  Valois  on  his  Bed,  in  which  he 
says:— 

Lucifer  Herodotum  vidit  Vcsperque  cubantem, 
Deaedit  toios  hie  Plato  saepe  dies. 

*  Sir  Biehard  Blaekmore  was  a  physician,  as 
well  as  a  bad  poet. 

*  ESdem  cuHl  nee  minoros  inter  cruciatns 


As  for  myself — to  come,  at  last. 

To  the  odd  way  in  which  /  write — 
Having  employ' d  these  few  months  past 

Chiefly  in  travelling,  day  and  night, 
I've  got  into  the  easy  mode. 
Of  rhyming  thus  along  the  road- 
Making  a  way-bill  of  my  pages. 
Counting  my  stanzas  by  my  stages —  90 
'Twixt  lays  and  re-lays  no  time  Tost — 
In  short,  in  two  words,  tmting  post 


EXTRACT  I 


Geneva. 


View  of  the  iMke  of  Geneva  from  the  Jura,*— 
Anxi'oiM  to  reach  it  before  the  Sun  went  down,— 
Obltged  to  proceed  on  root.-^Alps. — JMont  Blanc, 
''Effect  of  the  Scene, 

*TwAS  late — the  sun  had  almost  shone 
His  last  and  best,  when  I  ran  on. 
Anxious  to  reach  that  splendid  view. 
Before  the  day-beams  quit«  withdrew  ; 
And  feelins  as  all  feel,  on  first 

Approaching  scenes,  where,  they  are 
told. 
Such  glories  on  their  eyes  will  burst, 

As  youthful  bards  in  dreams  behold. 

'Twas  distant  yet,  and,  as  I  ran. 

Full  often  was  my  wistful  eaze        10 
Tum'd  to  the  sun,  who  now  oegan 

To  call  in  all  his  out-post  rays. 
And  form  a  denser  march  of  light, 
Such  as  beseems  a  hero's  flight. 
Oh,  how  I  wish'd  for  Joshua's  pow'r. 
To  stay  the  brightness  of  that  hour  ! 
But  no — the  sun  still  less  became, 

Diminish' d  to  a  speck,  aa  splendid 
And  small  as  were  those  tongues  of 
flame. 

That   on   the'    Apostles'    heads   de- 
scended !  20 

'Twas    at    this    instant — while    there 
glow'd 

This  last,  intensest  gleam  of  light — 
Suddenly,  through  the  opening  road. 

The  valley  burst  upon  my  sight ! 

animam  infelicem  agenti  fuit  Asbiomo  Prudae 
Danico  heroi,  cum  Sruso  ipsum,  intestina  ex- 
trahens,  inimaniter  torqueret|^  tunc  enim 
novem  carmina  cecinit,  Ac. — Bartholin,  de 
Catuis  Contempt,  Mort. 

*  Made  of  paper,  twisted  up  like  a  f^n  or 
feather. 

^  Madame  de  Sta<-1. 

*  Between  Yattay  and  6cx. 
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That  glorious  valley,  with  its  Lake, 
And  Alps  on  Alps  in  cluaters  swelling. 

Mighty,  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make 
The  ramparts  of  a  Godhead's  dwelling. 

I  stood  entranc'd — as  Rabbins  say 
This  whole  assembled,  gazing  world 

Will  stand,  upon  that  awful  day,       31 
When  the  Ark's  Light,  aloft  unforrd. 

Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine. 

Divinity's  own  radiant  sign  I 

Mighty  Mont  Blanc,  thou  wert  to  me. 

That  minute,  with  thy  brow  in  heaven, 
As  sure  a  sign  of  Deity 

As  e'er  to  mortal  gaze  was  given. 
Nor  ever,  were  I  destin'd  yet 

To  live  my  life  twice  o'er  again,      40 
Can  I  the  deep-felt  awe  forget, 

The  dream,  the  trance  that  rapt  mo 
then ! 

'Twas  all  that  consciousness  of  pow'r 
And  life,  beyond  this  mortal  hour ; — 
Those  mountings  of  the  soul  within 
At  thoughts  of  Heav'n — as  birds  begin 
By  instinct  in  the  cage  to  rise, 
Whenneartheirtimeforchangeofskies; — 
That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 

To  rank  among  the  Sons  of  Light,  50 
Mingled  with  shame — oh  bitter  shame! — 

At  having  risk'd  that  splendid  right. 
For  aught  that  earth  through  all  its  range 
Of  glories,  offers  in  exchange  ! 
'Twas  all  this,  at  that  instant  brought. 
Like     breaking     sunshine,     o'er    my 

thought — 
'Twas  all  this,  kindled  to  a  glow 

Of  sacred  zeal,  which,  could  it  shine 
Thus  purely  ever,  man  might  grow, 

Ev'n  upon  earth  a  thing  divine,      60 
And  be,  once  more,  the  creature  made 
To  walk  unstain'd  the'  Elysian  shade ! 

No,  never  shall  I  lose  the  trace 

Of  what  Tve  felt  in  this  bright  place. 

And,  should  my  spirit's  hope  grow  weak, 

Should  I,ohGod,e'er  doubt  thy  pow'r, 
This  mighty  scene  again  I'll  seek. 

At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour, 

1  In  tho  year  1782,  whon  the  forces  of  Berne, 
Sardinia,  and  Franco  laid  siefle  to  Geneva,  and 
when,  after  a  demonetmtJon  of  heroism  and 
self-devotion,  which  promised  to  rival  the  feats 
of  their  ancestors  in  1602  against  Savoy,  the 
Genevans,  either  panio-strucK  or  betrayed,  to 


And  here,  at  the  suUimeBt  shrine 
That  Nature  ever  lea/d  to  Thee,    70 

Rekindle  all  that  hope  dhine. 
And  feel  my  iniiBortalrty  ! 

EXTRACT  n 

Geneva. 

FATE   OF  GENEVA  IN   THE   YBAB    1782 

A  FBAQianiT 

Yes — if  there  yet  live  some  of  those. 
Who,  when  this  small  Republio  rose. 
Quick  as  a  startled  hive  of  bees. 
Against  her  leaguering  enemies —  ^ 
When,  as  the  Royal  Satcap  shook 

His  well-known  fetters  at  her  gjtkiea, 
Ev'n  wives  and  mothere-arm'd,  mmd  took 

Theirstations  by  their  soosand  mates ; 
And  on  these  walls  there  stood — -vet,  no, 

Shame  to  the  traitors — would  have 
stood  10 

As  firm  a  band  as  e'er  let  flow 

At  Freedom's  base  their  saored  blood ; 
If  those  vet  live,  who,  on  that  night, 
When  all  were  watching,  girt  for  fight, 
Stole,  like  the  cree|ping  of  a  pest. 
From  rank  to  rank,  from  breast  to  breast, 
Filling  the  weak,  the  old  with  fears. 
Turning  the  heroine's  zeal  to  tears, — 
Betraying  Honour  to  that  brink. 
Where, onestepmore,andhe must  sink— 
And  quenching  hopes,  which,   though 
the  last,  21 

Like  meteors  on  a  drowning  mast. 
Would  yet  haveledto  death  more  briglit. 
Than  life  e'er  look'd,  in  all  its  lig^t ! 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  distrust,  alarms 

Throughout  the'  embattled  thoosaods 


ran. 
And  the  high  spirit,  iate  m  arms. 
The  zeal,  that  might  have  work*d  suoh 
eharms. 
Fell,  like  a  broken  tatismnm 
Their  gates,  that  they  had  sworn  should 
be  30 

The  gates  of  Death,  that  very  dawn, 
Gave  passage  widely,  bloodlesuy* 
To  the  proud  foe — nor   swoi^  was 
drawn, 

the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  opNenecl  their  i;ttes 
to  the  besiegers,  and  submitted  without  a 
struggle  to  the  extinction  of  their  liberties.— 
See  an  account  of  this  Revolution  in  Coxe's 
Bwiteeriand. 
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Nor  ev'n  one  martyr'd  body  cast 
To  stain  their  footsteps^  as  tfaoy  paasM ; 
But,  of  the  many  sworn  at  night 
To  do  or  die,  some  fled  the  sight, 
SoQie  stood  to  look,  with  sullen  frown. 

While  some>  in  impotent  despair,    39 
Broke  their  bright  armour  and  lay  down. 

Weeping, upon  the  fragments  there! — 
If  those,  I  say,  who  brought  that  shame. 


That  blast  upon  Gekbva's  name. 
Be  living  still — though  orime  so  dark 

Shall  hang  up,  fix'd  and  unforgiv'n. 
In  History's  page,  the'  eternal  mark 

For  Scorn  to  pierce — so  help  meHeav'  n, 
I  wish  the  traitorous  slaves  no  worse. 

No  deeper,  deadlier  disaster. 
From  all  earth's  ills  no  fouler  curse     50 

Than  to  have  ....  their  master  ! 


EXTRACT  ni 

Fancy  and  Truth.^Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,^Mont  Blanc, — Clovds, 

Even  here,  in  this  region  of  wonders^  I  find 
That  light-footed  Fancy  leaves  truth  fat  behind ; 
Or,  at  least,  like  Hippomenes,  turns  her  astray  . 
By  the  golden  illusions  he  flings  in  her  way.^ 

What  a  glory  it  seem'd  the  first  ev'ning  I  gaz'd ! 
Mont  Blanc,  like  a  vision»  tl^n  sudd^y  rais*d 
On  the  wreck  of  the  sunset — and  all  his  array 

Of  high-towering  Alps,  touched  still  with  a  light 
Far  holier,  purer  than  that  of  the  Day, 

As  if  nearness  to  Heaven  had  made  them  so  bright ! 
Then  the  dying,  at  last,  of  these  splendours  away 
From  peak  after  peak,  till  they  left  but  a  ray. 
One  roseate  ray,  that,  too  precious  to  fly. 

O'er  the  Mighty  of  Mountains  still  glowingly  hung. 
Like  the  last  sonny  step  of  Astbaba„  when  high. 

From  the  summit  of  earth  to  Elysium  she  sprung ! 
And  those  infinite  Alps,  stretching  out  from  the  sight 
Till  they  mingled  with  Heaven,  now  shorn  of  their  light, 
Stood  lofty,  and  lifeless,  and  pale  in  the  sky. 
Like  the  ghosts  of  a  Giant  Oeation  gone  by  ! 

That  scene — I  have  view'd  it  this  evening  again. 
By  the  same  brilliant  light  that  hung  over  it  then — 
The  valley,  the  lake  in  their  tenderest  charms — 

Mont  Blano  in  his  awfullest  pomp — and  the  whole 
A  bright  picture  of  Beauty,  reclin'd  in  the  arms 

Of  Sublimity,  bridegroom  elect  of  her  soul ! 
But  where  are  the  mountains,  that  round  me  at  first. 
One  dazzling  horizon  of  miracles,  burst  ? 
Those  Alps  beyond  Alps,  without  end  swelling  on 
Like  the  waves  of  eternity — where  are  they  gone  ? 
Clouds— clouds — ^they  were  nothing  but  clouds,  after  all !  ^ 

That  chain  of  Mont  Blancs,  which  my  fancy  flew  o'er. 
With  a  wonder  that  nought  on  this  earth  can  recall, 

Were  but  clouds  of  the  Evening,  and  now  are  no  more. 


Geneva. 
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-niiidiqiie  enpidlne  |K>ini 


Declinat  cursus,  aurumoHe  volnbile  tollft. 

Orid. 
*  It  is  often  very  diflRcuIt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween clouds  and  Alps ;  and  on  the  evening 
-wben  I  first  saw  this  magnificent  scene,  the 


clouds  were  so  disposed  along  the  whole  hod- 
son  as  to  deceire  me  into  an  idea. of  the 
stupendocH  extent  of  these  mountains,  which 
my  subsequent  observation  was  very  fax,  of 
coarse,  from  confirming. 
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What  a  picture  of  Lifers  young  illusious  I     Oh,  Night, 
Drop  thy  oortain,  at  once,  and  hide  all  from  my  sight. 


EXTRACT  IV 

The  Picture  Galleru.^Alhano^s  Rape  of  Proserpine.— Refledions.—Unicertal 
SalvatioH.'-'Abraham  sending  aicay  Agar,  by  Ouerttnc—Oenitu, 

Went  to  the  Brera — saw  a  Dance  of  Loves 

By  smooth  Albano  ^ ;    him,  whose  pencil  teems 

With  Cupids,  numerous  as  in  summer  groves 
The  leaflets  are,  or  motes  in  summer  beams. 

'Tis  for  the  theft  of  Enna's  flow*r*  from  earth. 
These  urchins  celebrate  their  dance  of  mirth 
Round  the  green  tree,  like  fays  upon  a  heath — 

Those,  that  are  nearest,  link'd  in  order  bright, 
Cheek  after  cheek,  like  rose-buds  in  a  wreath ; 
And  those,  more  distant,  showing  from  beneath 

The  others'  wings  their  little  eyes  of  light. 
While  see,  among  the  clouds,  their  eldest  brother, 

But  just  flown  up,  tells  with  a  smile  of  bliss 
This  prank  of  Pluto  to  his  charmed  mother. 

Who  turns  to  greet  the  tidings  with  a  kiss ! 

Well  might  the  Loves  rejoice — and  well  did  they. 

Who  wove  these  fables,  picture,  in  their  weaving, 
That  blessed  truth,  (which,  in  a  darker  day, 

Obioen  lost  his  saintship  for  believing,) — * 
That  Love,  eternal  Love,  whose  fadeless  ray 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  nor  sin  can  overcast, 
Ev'n  to  the  depths  of  hell  will  find  his  way. 

And  soothe,  and  heal,  and  triumph  there  at  last 

GuERCiNo's  Agar — where  the  bond-maid  hears 

From  Abram's  lips  that  he  and  she  must  part ; 
And  looks  at  him  with  eyes  all  full  of  tears, 

That  seem  the  very  last  drops  from  her  heart. 
Exquisite  picture  ! — let  me  not  be  told 
Of  minor  faults,  of  colouring  tame  and  cold — 
If  thus  to  conjure  up  a  face  so  fair,* 
So  full  of  sorrow ;    with  the  story  there 
Of  all  that  woman  suffers,  when  the  stay 
Her  trusting  heart  hath  lean'd  on  falls  away— 
If  thus  to  touch  the  bosom's  tend' rest  spring. 
By  calling  into  life  such  eyes,  as  bring 
Back  to  our  sad  remembrance  some  of  those 
We've  smil'd  and  wept  with,  in  their  joys  and  woes. 


Milan. 


zo 


20 


30 


>  This  picture,  the  Agar  of  Guercino,  and  the 
Apostles  of  Guido  (the  two  latter  of  which  are 
now  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Brera),  were 
formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Zampieri,  at  Bologna. 

»  that  fiiir  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Pix)8erpine,  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered. 


*  The  extension  of  the  Divine  Love  ultimately 
even  to  the  i*egions  of  the  damned. 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  fine  head  is  a  portnit, 
as  we  find  it  reputed  in  a  picture  by  Guercino. 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  GamiM- 
cini,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  painter  at 
Rome. 
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Thus  filling  them  with  tears,  like  tears  we've  known. 

Till  all  the  pictur*d  grief  becomes  our  own — 

If  this  be  deem'd  the  victory  of  Art —  40 

If  thus,  by  pen  or  pencil,  to  lay  bare 
The  deep,  fresh,  living  fountains  of  the  heart 

Before  all  eyes,  be  Genius — it  is  tJiere ! 

EXTRACT  V 

Padua. 

ncy  and  Reahty,-^ Rain-drops  and  Lakes.— 'Plan  of  a  Story.— Where  to  place  the  Scene  0/  ii 
In  some  unknown  Region,— PaalmanaMat^s  Imposture  with  respect  to  the  Idand  0/  Formosa, 

The  more  I've  view'd  this  world,  the  more  I've  found, 

That,  Hird  as  'tis  with  scenes  and  creatures  rare. 
Fancy  commands,  within  her  own  bright  round, 

A  world  of  scenes  and  creatures  far  more  fair. 
Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there 

A  single  charm,  that's  not  from  Nature  won. 
No  more  than  rainbows,  in  their  pride,  can  wear 

A  single  hue  unborrow'd  from  ttie  sun — 
But  'tis  the  mental  medium  it  shines  through. 

That  lends  to  Beauty  all  its  charm  and  hue ;  xa 

As  the  same  light,  that  o'er  the  level  lake 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings. 
Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain-drop,  make 

Colours  as  gay  as  those  on  Peris'  wings ! 

And  such,  I  deem,  the  diii'rence  between  real. 
Existing  Beauty  and  that  form  ideal, 
VVIiich  she  assumes,  when  seen  by  poets'  eyes, 
Like  sunshine  in  the  drop — with  all  those  dyes, 
\Vhich  Fancy's  variegating  prism  supplies. 

I  have  a  story  of  two  lovely,  fiH'd  20 

With  all  the  pure  romance,  the  blissful  sadness. 
And  the  sad,  doubtful  bliss,  that  ever  thrill' d 

Two  young  and  longing  hearts  in  that  sweet  madness. 
But  whore  to  choose  the  region  of  my  vision 

In  this  .^^)  vulgar  world — what  real  spot 
Can  be  fouiid  out  sufficiently  Elysian 

For  two  such  perfect  lovers,  I  know  not. 
Oh  for  some  fair  Formosa,  such  as  he. 
The  young  Jew  fabled  of,  in  the'  Indian  Sea, 

By  notliing,  but  its  name  of  Beauty,  known,  30 

And  which  Queen  Fancy  might  make  all  her  0WYI» 
Her  fairy  kingdom — take  its  people,  lands, 
And  tenements  into  her  own  oright  hands. 
And  make,  at  least,  one  eartlily  corner  fit 
For  Love  tp  live  in,  pure  and  exquisite! 
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EXTRACT  VI       Venice. 

Tlte  Fall  of  Venice  noi  to  be  lamented.^Forvier 
Glory.— Expedition  against  Constantinople,'' 
Giusiinianis.— Republic— Charaderisttes  of tfte 
old  Government.  —  Golden  ■  Book,  —  Brazen 
Mouths,— Spies.— Dungeons.— Present  Detola- 
iion. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice — let  her  rest 
In  ruin,  'mong  those  States  un  blest, 
Beneath  whose  gilded  hoofs  of  pride, 
Where'er  they  trampled,  Fieedom  di«d. 
No — let  U9  keep  onr  tears  for  them. 

Where'er  they  pine,  whose  fall  hath 
been 
Not  from  a  blood-stain' d  diadem. 

Like  that  which  deck'd  this  ocean- 
queen. 
But  from  high  daring  in  the  cause 

Of  human  Rights — the  only  good  to 
And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draw 

His  mighty  sword  on  land  or  flood. 

Mourn  not  for  Venice  ;  though  her  fall 

Be  awful,  as  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her,  she  deserves  it  all. 

And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  ev'ry  King  and  State, 

That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran. 
Strong  but  in  ill,  and  only  great 

By  outrage  against  God  and  man  !  20 

True,  her  high  spirit  is  at  rest. 
And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone, 

1  Under  the  Doge  Micliaeli,  in  1171. 

2  *  La  famille  enti^re  des  Justiniani,  Tun*  des 
plus  illustres  de  Yenise,  voulut  marcher  toute 
enti^re  dans  cette  expedition ;  elle  fournit  cent 
combat  tans ;  c'^tait;:enouvelerrexempled*tinc 
iUustre  famille  de  Rbme ;  la  m^me  malheur  lea 
attendalt.' — Hisioire  de  Venise,  par  Daru. 

'  The  celebrated  Fra  Paolo.  The  collection 
of  Maxims  which  this  bold  monk  drew  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Venetian  Government,  tor 
the  guidance  of  the  Secret  Inquisition  of  State, 
are  so  atrocious  as  to  seem  rather  an  over- 
charged satire  upon  despotism,  than  a  system 
of  policy,  seriously  inculcated,  and  but  too 
readily  and  constantly  pursued. 

The  spirit,  in  which  these  maxims  of  Father 
Paul  are  conceived,  may  be  judged  from  the 
instructions  which  he  gives  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Venetian  colonies  and  provinces. 
Of  the  former  he  says:— 'II  £aut  lea  tmiter 
comme  des  animaux  fdroces,  les  rogner  les 
dents,  et  les  griifes,  les  humilier  souvent, 
surtout  leur  dter  les  occasions  de  s*aguen*ir. 
Du  pain  et  Ic  b&ton,  voild  ce  qu'il  leur  faut ;  gar- 
dons  I'humanitd  pour  une  meilleure  occasion.' 

For  the  treatment  of  the  provinces  he  advises 
thus :— '  Tendre  a  ddpouiller  ies  vllles  de  leui-s 


When  the  world's  waters,  east  and  west. 
Beneath  hei  white- wing' d  commerce 
shone ; 

When,  with  her  countless  barks  she  went 
To  meet  the  Orient  Empire's  might,^ 

And  her  Ginstinianis  sent 
Their  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight.' 

Vanished  are  all  her  pomps,  'tis  true,  29 
But^  mourn  them  not — ^for  vanish' d,  too, 
(Thanks  to  that  Pow'r,  who,  soon  or  late, 
Hurls  to  the  dust  the  guilty  Great,) 
Are  all  the  outrage,  faisehoedr  fxaiid. 

The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood, 
That  filPd  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad, 

Where  the  Republic's  standard  stood. 
Desolate  Vbn ice  !  when  I  track 
Thy  haughty  course  through  cent'ries 

back; 
Thy  ruthless  pow'r,  obeyed  but  curst— 

The  stern  machinery  oi  thy  State,  40 
Which  hatred  would,  Wte  steam,  have 
burst. 

Had  stronger  fear  not  chill' d  ev*!! 
hate; — 
Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  aught 
Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  » taught  ;— 
Thy  friendship,  whi(^,  o'er  all  beneath 
Itsshadow,rain'ddowndewsof  death;— * 
Thy  Oligarchy's  Book  of  Gold, 

Olos'd  against  humble  Virtue's  name,* 
But  open'd  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 

Theirnativelandto  theeandshame;— ' 

privileges,  fairc  que  les  habitans  s^appauvris- 
sent,  et  que  leui'S  biens  soient  achet^  par  les 
Y^nitiens.  Ceur  qui,  dansr  les  coaseils  muni- 
£ipaux,  se  montreront'  ou  plus  audacieux  on 

{>lus  d^voik^s  aiix  int^rets  de  la  population,  il 
aut  les  perdro  ou  les  gagnera  quelque  prix 
que  ee  soft ;  en  fin,  s*il  Mtroi*»e  dtins  les  promnca 
quelques  cite/a  devariif  U/aut  les  exierminer  sow 
wn  pretexte  qvMconmMt  mais  en  ^iianl  de  n- 
courir  d  lii  justice  ordinaire.  Qt*e  le  poison  fiast 
V office  de  lourreau,  cela  est  meins  odieux  ti 
beaueoup  ptus  projiiable^* 

*  Condujct  of  Venice,  towards  her  allies 
and  dependohtties,  particularly  to  unfortunate 
Padua.— Fate  of  Francesco  Carrara,  for  whidi 
see  Daru,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

^  '  A  Texception  des  trente  citadins  admis  an 
grand  conseil  pendant  la  guerre  di  Chiozzi,  il 
n*est  pas  arrivd  une  seule  fois  que  les  talens  on 
les  services  aiest  pam  a  cette  noMesse  orgueil* 
leuse  des  titres  soffisans  pour  s'asseoir  tfee 
elle.' — Dam. 

'  Among  those  admitted  to  th6  honour  of 
being  inscribed  in  the  Libro  d'oro  were  sow 
families  of  Brescia,  Treviso,  and  other  plaeci^ 
whose  only  claim  to  that  distinction  was  tbe 
zeal  with  which  they  prostrated  themselves 
and  their  country  at  the  feet  of  the  republie. 
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Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies,  51 

Watching  o^erev'ry  glance  and  breath. 
Till  men  look'd  in  each  others'  eyes. 

To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death ; — 
Thy  laws,  that  made  a  mart  of  blood. 

And  legaliz'd  the'  assassin's  knife ; — ^ 
Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood. 

And  racks,  and  Leads,'  that  burnt  out 
life  ;— 

When  I  review  all  this,  and  see 

The  doom  that  now  hath  fall'n  on  thee; 

Thy  nobles,  tow' ring  once  so  proud,   61 


Themselves    beneath    the    yoke    now 

bow'd, — 
A  yoke,  by  no  one  grace  redeem' d. 
Such  as,  of  old,  around  thee  beam'd. 
But  mean  and  base  as  o'er  yet  gall'd 
Earth's  tyrants,  when,  themselves,  en- 

thralVd,— 
I  feel  the  moral  vengeance  sweet. 
And,  smiling  o'er  the  wreck,  repeat, 
*  Thus  perish  ev'ry  King  and  State, 

That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice  trod. 
Strong  but  in  ill,  and  only  great         71 

By  outrage  against  man  and  God  ! ' 


EXTRACT  VII 


Venicet 


Lord  Byron's  Memoirs,  tcritUn  by  himself,-— ReJUctiwis,  when  about  to  read  them. 

Let  me,  a  moment,^-ere  with  fear  and  hope 
Of  gloomy,  glorious  things,  these  leaves  I  ope — 
As  one,  in  fairy  tale,  to  whom  the  key 

Of  some  enchanter's  secret  halls  is  giv'n, 
Doubts,  while  he  enters,  slowly,  tremblingly. 

If  he  shall  meet  with  shapes  from  hell  or  heav'n — 
Let  me,  a  moment,  think  what  thousands  live 
O'er  the  wide  earth  this  instant,  who  would  give. 
Gladly,  whole  sleepless  nights  to  bend  the  brow 
Over  these  precious  leaves,  as  I  do  now. 
How  all  who  know — and  where  is  he  unknown  ? 
To  what  far  region  have  his  songs  not  flown, 
Like  Psaphon's  birds,*  speaking  their  master's  name, 
In  ev'ry  language,  syllabled  by  Fame  ? — 
How  all,  who've  felt  the  various  spells  combin'd 
Within  the  circle  of  that  master-mind, — 
Like  spells,  deriv'd  from  many  a  star,  and  met 
Together  in  some  wond'rous  amulet, — 
Would  burn  to  know  when  first  the  Light  awoke 
In  his  young  soul, — and  if  the  gleams  that  broke 
From  that  Aurora  of  his  genius,  rais'd 
Most  pain  or  bliss  in  those  on  whom  they  blaz'd ; 
Would  love  to  trace  the'  unfolding  of  that  pow'r. 
Which  hath  grown  ampler,  grander,  ev'ry  hour ; 
And  feel,  in  watching  o'er  his  first  advance, 

As  did  the'  Egyptian  traveller,*  when  he  stood 
By  the  young  Nile,  and  fathom' d  with  his  lance 

The  first  small  fountains  of  that  mighty  flood. 


zo 
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>  B]f  the  infamous  statutes  of  the  State  In- 
quisition, not  only  was  assassination  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  mode  of  punishment,  but 
this  secret  power  over  life  was  delegated  to 
their  minions  at  a  distance,  with  nearly  as 
much  facility  as  a  licence  is  given  under  the 
game  laws  of  England.  The  only  restriction 
seems  to  have  been  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  a  new  certificate,  after  evei*y  individual 
exercise  of  the  power. 

o.  p.  5  S 


'  'Les  prisons  des  plombs ;  c*e8t-&-dii'e  cea 
fournaises  ardentes  qu'on  avait  distributees  en 
petites  cellules  sous  les  terrasses  qui  couvrent 
fe  palais.' 

*  Psaphon,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  world,  taught  multitudes  of  birds  to 
speak  his  name,  and  then  let  them  fly  away  in 
various  directions;  whence  the  proverb, 
*  Psaphonis  aves»* 

*  Bruce. 
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They,  too,  who,  mid  the  scornful  thoughts  that  dwell 

In  his  rich  fancy,  tinging  all  its  streams, — 
As  if  the  Star  of  Bitterness,  which  fell 

On  earth  of  old,^  had  touch*d  them  with  its  beams, — 
Can  track  a  spirit,  which,  though  driTen  to  hate. 
From  Nature's  hands  came  kind,  affectiooate; 
And  which,  ev*n  now,  struck  as  it  is  with  blight. 
Comes  out,  at  times,  in  love's  own  native  light; — 
How  gladly  all,  who*ve  watch*  d  these  struggling  rays 
Of  a  bright,  ruin'd  spirit  through  his  lays. 
Would  here  inquire,  as  from  his  own  frank  lips. 

What  desolating  grief,  what  wrongs  had  driven 
That  noble  nature  into  cold  eclipse; 

Like  some  fair  orb  that,  once  a  sun  in  heaven. 
And  born,  not  only  to  surprise,  but  cheer 
With  warmth  and  lustre  all  within  its  sphere. 
Is  now  so  quench'd,  that  of  its  grandeur  lasts 
Nought,  but  the  wide,  cold  shadow  which  it  casts ! 

Eventful  volume !    whatsoe'er  the  change 

Of  scene  and  clime — ^the*  adventures,  bold  and  Strang* 

The  griefs — the  frailties,  but  too  frankly  told — 

The  loves,  the  feuds  thy  pages  may  unfold. 

If  Truth  with  half  so  prompt  a  hand  unlocks 

His  virtues  as  his  failings,  we  shall  find 
The  record  there  of  friendships,  held  like  rocks. 

And  enmities,  like  sun-touch'd  snow,  resigned ; 
Of  fealty,  cherish' d  without  change  or  chill. 
In  those  who  served  him,  young,  and  serve  him  still ; 
Of  gen'rous  aid,  giv'n  with  that  noiseless  art 
Which  wakes  not  pride,  to  many  a  wounded  heart ; 
Of  acts — but,  no — not  from  himself  mnst  aught 
Of  the  bright  features  of  his  life  be  sought. 
While  they,  who  court  the  world,  like  Milton's  cloud,* 
*Turn  forth  their  silver  lining'  on  the  crowd. 
This  gifted  Being  wraps  himself  in  night ; 

And,  keeping  all  that  softens,  and  adorns. 
And  gilds  his  social  nature  bid  from  sight. 

Turns  but  its  darkness  on  a  world  he  scorns. 


3« 


40 


SO 


60 


EXTRACT  VIII 


Venice. 


FetnaU  Beauty  at  Venice.— No  longer  what  tt  taas 
in  tlie  Time  of  Tilian.-^His  Mistress.— Yaritms 
Forms  tn  which  he  has  painted  /{^.— Venuf .— 
Divine  and  profane  Love. '-La  Fragilitd 
d'Amore.—Paul  Veronese.-^His  "Women.— Mar- 
riage of  Cana.— Character  of  Italian  Beauty,— 
Raphael  Fornarinu.-^Modesty. 

Thy  brave,  thy  leam'd,  havepass'daway: 
Thy  beautiful ! — ah,  where  are  they  ? 
The  forms,  the  faces,  that  once  shone, 

>  *  And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  worm- 
wood, and  the  third  part  of  the  watora  became 
wormwood.'— Rev.  vlii. 


Models  of  grace,  in  Titian's  eye. 
Where  are  they  now  ?     while  floweo 
live  on 
In  ruin'd  places,  why,  oh  why 
Must  Beauty  thus  with  Glory  die  ? 
That  maid,  whose  lips  would  still  have 
mov'd. 
Could   art   have   breathed    a   spaA 
through  them ;  9 

Whose  varying  charms  her  artist  kVd 
More  fondly  ev'ry  time  he  drew  then 

*  *  Did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  nii^tf' 

Comrn, 
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(So  oft  benea4^  bis  touch  they  pas8*d, 
£ach  semblance  fairer  than  the  last) ; 
Wearing  each  shape  that  Fancy's  range 

Offers  to  Love — ^yet  still  the  one 
Fair  idol,  seen  through  every  change. 

Like  facets  of  some  orient  stone, — 

In  each  the  same  bright  image  shown. 
Sometimes  a  Venus,  unarray'd 

But     in     her     beauty ' — sometimes 
deck*d  20 

In  costly  raiment,  as  a  maid 

That  kings  might  for  a  throne  select.* 
Now   high   and  proud,   like  one   who 

thought 
The  world  should  at  her  feet  be  brought ; 
Now,  with  a  look  reproachful,  sad, — * 
Unwonted  look  from  brow  so  glad ; — 
And  telling  of  a  pain  too  deep 
For  tongue  to  speak  or  eyes  to  weep. 
Sometimes,  through  allegory's  veil. 

In  double  semblance  seen  to  shine,  30 
Telling  a  strange  and  mystic  tale 

Of  Love  Profane  and  Love  Divine — * 
Akin  in  features,  but  in  heart 
As  far  as  earth  and  heav'n  apart. 
Or  else  (by  quaint  device  to  prove 
The  frailty  of  all  worldly  love) 
Holding  a  globe  of  glass,  as  thin 

As  air- blown  bubbles,  in  her  hand. 
With  a  young  Love  confin'd  therein. 

Whose  wings  seem   waiting  to  ex- 
pand—  40 
And  telling,  by  her  anxious  eyes. 
That,  if  that  frail  orb  breaks,  he  flies  !  '^ 

Thou,  too,  with  touch  magnificent, 

Paul  of  Verona.  ! — where  are  they. 
The  oriental  forms,*  that  lent 

Thy  caavass  such  a  bright  array  ? 
Noble  and  gorgeous  dames,  whose  dress 
Seems  part  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
Like  the  sun*8  drapery,  which,  at  eve. 
The  floating  clouds  around  him  weave 
Of  light  they  from  himself  receive !     51 

>  In  the  Tribune  at  Florence. 

»  In  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

'  Alludes  particularly  to  the  portrait  of  her 
in  the  Sciarra  collection  at  Home,  where  the 
look  of  mournful  reproach  in  thotte  full,  shadowy 
eyes,  as  if  tihe  had  been  unjustly  accused  of 
sonietbing  wrong,  is  exquisite. 

«  The  fine  picture  in  the  Palazzo  BoriHiese. 
called  (it  in  not  easr  to  say  why)  *  Sacred  and 
Profane  Lore,*  in  which  the  two  figures,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  are  cvidcntiy 
portraits  of  the  same  person. 

*  This  fiUKifol  allegorj  is  the  subject  of  a 


Where  is  there  now  the  living  face 
Like  those  that,  in  thy  nuptial  throng,' 

By  their  superb,  voluptuous  grace, 

Make  us  forget  the  time,  the  place, 
The  holy  guests  they  smile  among, — 

Till,  in  that  feast  of  heaven-sent  wine, 

We  see  no  miracles  but  thine. 

If  e'er,  except  in  Painting's  dream, 

There  bloom' d  suoh  beauty  here,  'tis 
gone, —  60 

Gone,  like  the  face  that  in  the  stream 

Of  Ocean  for  an  instant  shone. 
When  Venus  at  that  mirror  gave 
A  last  look,  ere  she  left  the  wave. 
And  though,  among  the  crowded  ways. 
We  oft  are  startled  by  the  blaze 
Of  eyes  that  pass,  with  fitful  li^ht. 
Like  fire-flies  on  the  wing  at  night,* 
'Tis  not  that  nobler  beauty,  giv'n 
To  show  how  angels  look  in  heav'n.    70 
Ev'n  in  its  shape  most  pure  and  fair, 

'Tis  Beauty,  with  but  half  her  zone, — 
All  that  can  warm  the  Sense  is  there. 

But  the  Soul'  sdeeper  charm  is  flown : — 
'Tis  Raphael's  Fornarina, — warm. 

Luxuriant,  arch,  but  unreBn'd  ; 
Aflower,round  which  thenoontideswarm 

Of  young  Desires  may  buzz  and  wind, 
But  where  true  Love  no  treasure  meets, 
Worth  hoarding  in  his  hive  of  sweets.  80 

Ah,  no, — for  this,  and  for  the  hue 

Upon  the  rounded  cheek,  which  tells 
How  fresh,  within  the  heart,  this  dew 

Of  Love's  unrifled  sweetness  dwells. 
We  must  go  back  to  our  own  Isles, 

Where  Modesty,  which  here  but  gives 
A  rare  and  transient  grace  to  smil^. 

In  the  heart's  holy  centre  lives : 
And  thence,  as  from  her  throne  diffuses 

O'er  thoughts  and  looks  so  bland  a 
reign,  90 

That  not  a  thought  or  feeling  loses 

Its  freshness  in  that  gentle  chain. 

picture  by  Titian  in  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cambian  at  Turin,  whose  collection, 
though  small,  contains  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  all  the  great  masters. 

•  As  Paul  Veronese  gave  but  little  into  the 
beau  idt>alt  his  women  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  close  imitations  of  the  living  models 
which  Venice  afforded  in  his  time. 

^  The  Marriage  of  Cana. 

*  '  Certain  it  is*  (as  Arthur  Young  truly  and 
feelingly  says) '  one  now  and  then  meets  with 
terrible  eyes  in  Italy.' 
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A  course,  to  which  Modesty's  struggle  but  lends 
A  more  headlong  descent,  without  chance  c^  recall ; 

But  which  Modesty  ev*n  to  the  last  edge  attends. 
And,  then,  throws  a  halo  of  tears  round  its  fall !  40 

This  exquisite  Passion — ay,  exquisite,  even 

Mid  the  ruin  its  madness  too  often  hath  made. 

As  it  keeps,  even  then,  a  bright  trace  of  the  heaven. 
That  heaven  of  Virtu©  from  which  it  has  stray' d — 

This  entireness  of  love,  which  can  only  be  found. 

Where  Woman,  like  something  that's  holy,  watch'd  over. 

And  fenc'd,  from  her  childhood,  with  purity  round. 
Glomes,  body  and  soul,  fresh  as  Spring,  to  a  lover ! 

Where  not  an  eye  answers,  where  not  a  hand  presses. 
Tin  spirit  with  spirit  in  sympathy  move;  50 

And  the  Senses,  asleep  in  tneir  sacred  recesses. 

Can  only  be  reach'd  through  the  temple  of  Love ! — 

This  perfection  of  Passion — how  can  it  be  found. 
Where  the  mystery  nature  hath  hung  round  the  tie 

By  which  souls  are  together  attracted  and  bound. 
Is  laid  open,  for  ever,  to  heart,  ear,  and  eye ; — 

Where  nought  of  that  innocent  doubt  can  exist. 
That  ignorance,  even  than  knowledge  more  bright. 

Which  circles  the  young,  like  the  mom's  sunny  mist. 

And  curtains  them  round  in  their  own  native  light ; —  6e 

Where  Experience  leaves  nothing  for  Love  to  reveal, 
Or  for  Fancy,  in  visions,  to  gleam  o'er  the  thought ; 

But  the  truths  which,  alone,  we  would  die  to  conceal 

From  the  maiden's  young  heart,  are  the  only  ones  taught. 

No,  no,  'tis  not  here,  howsoever  we  sigh, 

Whet'her  purely  to  Hymen's  one  planet  we  pray. 

Or  adore,  like  Sabaeans,  each  light  of  Love's  sky. 
Here  is  not  the  region,  to  fix  or  to  stray. 

For  faithless  in  wedlock,  in  gallantry  gross. 

Without  honour  to  guard,  or  reserve  to  restrain,  p 

What  have  they,  a  husband  can  mourn  as  a  loss  ? 

What  have  they,  a  lover  can  prize  as  a  gain  ? 


EXTRACT  Xn 

Florence. 

Music  in  Italy, — Disappointed  by  it.—Recolleciions 
of  other  Times  and  Friends.-^Sir  .Mm  Steven- 
son.— His  Daughter, — Musical  Evenings  to- 
gether. 

If  it  he  true  that  Music  reigns. 

Supreme,  in  Italy's  soft  shades, 
'Tis  like  that  Harmony,  so  famous, 
Among  the  spheres,  which,  He  of  Samos 
Declar  d,  bad  such  transcendent  merit. 
That  not  a  soul  on  earth  could  hear  it ; 
For,  far  as  I  have  come — from  Lakes, 


Whose  sleep  the  Tramontana  breaks, 
Through  Milan,  and  that  land,  whicb 
gave 

The  Hero  of  the  rainbow  vest —  *   10 
By  MiNCio's  banks,  and  by  that  wave,* 

Which  made  Verona's  bard  so  blest- 
Places,  that  (like  the  Attio  shore. 

Which  rung  back  music,  when  the  ses 
Struck  on  its  marge)  should  be,  all  o'er, 

Thrilling  alive  with  melody-^ 

1  Ber^mo— the  birtb-place,  it  is  said,  of 
Harlequin. 
*  Tho  lAgo  di  Gurda. 
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IVe  heard  no  music — ^not  a  note 
Of  such  sweet  native  airs  as  float 
In  my  own  land,  among  the  throng. 
And  speak  our  nation's  soul  for  song.  20 

Nay,  ev*n  in  higher  walks,  where  Art 
Feitorms,  as  'twere,  the  gardener's  part. 
And  richer,  if  not  sweeter,  makes 
The  flow'rs  she  from  the  wild-hedge 

takes — 
!Ev*n  there,  no  voice  hath  oharm'd  my 
ear. 

No  taste  hath  won  my  perfect  praise, 
Liike  thine,  dear  friend* — long,    truly 
dear — 

Thine,  and  thy  lov'd  Olivia's  lays. 
She,  always  beautiful,  and  growing 

Still  more  so  ev'ry  note  she  sings —  30 
Like  an  inspir*d  young  Sibyl,'  glowing 

With  her  own  bright  imaginings  I 
And  thou,  most  worthy  to  be  ti^ 

In  music  to  her,  as  in  love. 
Breathing  that  language  by  her  side. 

All  other  language  far  above, 
Eloquent  Song — whose  tones  and  words 
In  ev*ry  heart  find  answering  chords  ! 

How  happy  once  the  hours  we  past. 

Singing  or  list'ning  all  day  k)ng,      40 
Till  Time  itself    seem'd    chang'd,    at 
last. 

To  music,  and  we  liv'd  in  song  ! 
Turning  the  leaves  of  Haydn  o'er. 

As  quick,  beneath  her  master  hand. 
They  open'd  all  their  brilliant  store. 

Like    chambers,    touch'd    by    fairy 
wand ; 
Or  o'er  the  page  of  Mozabt  bending. 

Now  by  his  airy  warblings  cheer'd. 


Now  in  his  mournful  Requiem  blending 
Voices,  through  which  the  heart  was 
heard.  50 

And  still,  to  lead  our  ev'ning  choir. 
Was  He  invok'd,  thy  lov'd-one's  Sire — ' 
He,  who,  if  aught  of  grace  there  be 
In  the  wild  notes  I  write  or  sing. 
First  smooth'd  their  links  of  harmony. 
And  lent  them  charms  they  did  not 
bring ; — 
He,  of  t^  gentlest,  simplest  heart. 
With  whom,  employ'd  in  his  sweet  art, 
(That  art,  which  gives  this  world  of  ours 
A  notion  bow  they  speak  in  heav'n,) 
I've  pass'd  more  bright  and  charmed 
hours  61 

Than  all  earth's  wisdom  could  have 
giv'n. 
Oh  happy  days,  oh  early  friends. 
How  Life,  since  then,  hath  lost  its 
flow'rs ! 
But   yet — ^though    Time   some    foliage 
rends. 
The   stem,   the    Friendship,    still    is 
ours ; 
And  long  may  it  endure,  as  green. 
And  Iresh  as  it  hath  always  been  ! 

How  I  have  wander' d  from  my  theme  ! 

But  where  is  he,  that  could  return  70 
To  such  cold  subjects  from  a  dream. 

Through  which  these  best  of  feelings 
burn  ? — 
Not  all  the  works  of  Science,  Art, 
Or  Genius  in  this  world  are  worth 
One  genuine  sigh,  that  from  the  heart 

Friendship    or   Love   draws   freshly 
forth. 


EXTRACT  Xin 


Rome. 


RefiecHons  on  reading  Du  Cerceau's  Aceotmi  of  ike  Conspiracy  of  Rienxt\  in  1347.*— 2%«  Meeting  of 
the  Conspirators  on  the  Night  of  the  19^»  of  May »-^Their  Procession  in  the  Morning  to  the  Capitol— 
Jiienzi*s  Speech. 

*TwAS  a  proud  moment — ev'n  to  hear  the  words 
Of  Truth  and  Freedom  'mid  these  temples  breath' d. 

And  see,  once  more,  the  Forum  shine  with  swords. 
In  the  Republic's  sacred  name  unsheath'd — 


*  Edward  Tuite  Dalton,  the  first  husband 
of  Sir  John  Stevenson's  daughter,  the  late 
Ifarehioness  of  Headfort. 

*  Such  as  those  of  Donienichino  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  at  the  Capitol,  &c. 

'  Sir  John  Stevenson. 


'  The  Confwration  de  Nicolas  Qabrini,  dit  de 
Rienzi,  by  tlie  Jesuit  Du  Cerceau,  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  much  more  authentic  work  of 
Fortifiocca  on  the  same  subject.  Rienzi  was 
tbe  son  oi  a  laundress. 
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That  glimpse,  that  vision  of  a  brighter  day, 

For  his  dear  Rome,  must  to  a  Roman  be, 
Short  as  it  was,  worth  ages  pass'd  away 

In  the  dull  lapse  of  hopeless  slavery. 

'Twas  on  a  night  of  May,  beneath  that  moon. 
Which  hady  through  many  an  age,  seen  Time  untune 
The  strings  of  this  Great  Empire,  till  it  fell 
From  his  rude  hands,  a  broken,  silent  shell — 
The  sound  of  the  church  clock,^  near  Adrian's  Tomb, 
Summon*d  the  warriors,  who  had  risen  for  Rome, 
To  meet  unarmM, — with  none  to  watch  them  there, 
But  God's  own  eye, — and  pass  the  night  in  pray'r. 
Holy  beginning  of  a  holy  cause, 
When  heroes,  girt  for  Freedom's  combat,  pause 
Before  high  Heav'n,  and,  humble  in  their  might, 
Call  down  its  blessing  on  that  coming  fight. 

At  dawn,  in  arms,  went  forth  the  patriot  band ; 
And,  as  the  breeze,  fresh  from  the  Tiber,  fann'd 
Their  gilded  gonfalons,  all  eyes  could  see 

The  palm-tree  there,  the  sword,  the  keys  of  Heav'n — 
Types  of  the  justice,  peace,  and  liberty. 

That  were  to  bless  them,  when  their  chains  were  riv'n. 
On  to  the  Capitol  the  pageant  mov'd, 

While  many  a  Shade  of  other  times,  that  still 
Around  that  grave  of  grandeur  sighing  rov'd. 

Hung  o'er  their  footsteps  up  the  Sacred  Hill, 
And  heard  its  mournful  echoes,  as  the  last 
High-minded  heirs  of  the  Republic  pass'd. 
Twas  then  that  thou,  their  Tribune,'  (name,  which  brought 
Dreams  of  lost  glory  to  each  patriot's  thought,) 
Didst,  with  a  spirit  Rome  in  vain  shall  seek 
To  wake  up  in  her  sons  again,  thus  speak : — 
'Romans,  look  round  you — on  this  sacred  place 

There  once  stood  shrines,  and  gods,  and  god-like  men. 
What  see  you  now  ?    what  solitary  trace 

Is  left  of  all,  that  made  Rome's  glory  then  ? 
The  shrines  are  sunk,  the  Sacred  Mount  bereft 

Ev'n  of  its  name — and  nothing  now  remains 
But  the  deep  mem'ry  of  that  glory,  left 

To  whet  our  pangs  and  aggravate  our  chains ! 
But  shall  this  be  ? — our  sun  and  sky  the  same, — 

Treading  the  very  soil  our  fathers  trode, — 


10 


20 


30 


40 


1  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  church  is 
meant  by  Du  Cerceau  here  :— *  II  fit  crier  dans 
Ics  rues  de  Kome,  &  son  de  tronipe,  que  cliacun 
o'lt  u  se  trouver.  sans  amies,  la  nuit  du  lende- 
luain,  dix-neuvicme,  dans  IVgliso  du  chftteau  de 
Saint-Ange,  au  son  de  la  cloche,  afin  de  pour- 

voir  au  Bon  iti&i.* 

2  *Les  gentilshommes  conjures  portaient 
devant  lui  tix>is  tftendards.  Nicolas  Guallato, 
surnommS  le  hondiseur,  portait  le  promier,  aui 
£tait  de  couleur  rouge,  ct  plus  gi'and  que  les 
autres.  On  y  voyait  des  caract^ras  d*or  avec 
uue  femme  Assise  sur  deux  lions,  tenant  d'une 


main  le  globe  <^u  monde.  ct  de  Tautre  une  FaJwc 
pour  representor  la  ville  de  Rome.  CVtalt  le 
Gonfalon  do  la  Ltbcrle.  Le  fiecond,  a  fond 
blanc,  avec  un  St.  Paul  tenant  do  la  droitetMM 

ipt'e  nue  et  de  la  gauche  la  coui-onno  de  Justke, 
etait  port<$  par  Etienne  Magnacuccia,  notaire 
apostolique.  Dans  le  troisi^mo,  8t.  Pierre  avait 
un  main  les  clefs  de  la  Concorde  ot  do  la  Pais. 
Tout  cela  insinuait  le  desscin  de  Rieiizi,  qni 
etait  de  r^tablir  la  Iibert<$,  U  justice,  et  k 
paix.'— Du  Geixeau,  liv.  ii. 
*  Rienzi. 
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What  with'jang  cnxse  hath  fall'n  on  soul  and  fraine» 
What  visitation  hath  there  come  from  God» 

To  blaat  our  Btrengthy  and  rot  us  into  slaves, 

Here,  on  our  great  forefathers'  glorious  graves  ? 

It  cannot  be — rise  up,  ye  Mighty  Dead, — 
If  we,  the  living,  are  too  weak  to  crush 

These  tyrant  priests,  that  o*er  your  empire  tread. 
Till  all  but  Romans  at  Bome*s  tameness  blush  1 

'  Happy,  Palmyra,  in  thy  desert  domes. 

Where  only  date-trees  sigh  and  serpents  hiss; 
And  thou,  whose  pillars  are  but  silent  homes 

For  the  stork's  brood,  superb  Psbsefolis  ! 
Thrice  happy  both,  that  your  extinguish' d  race 
Have  left  no  embers — no  half-living  trace — 
No  slaves,  to  crawl  around  the  once  proud  spot. 
Till  past  renown  in  present  shame's  forgot. 
White  Rome,  the  Queen  of  all,  whose  very  wrecks. 

If  lone  and  lifeless  through  a  desert  hurl'd. 
Would  wear  more  true  magnificence  than  decks 

The'  assembled  thrones  of  all  the'  existing  world— 
Rome,  Rome  alone,  is  haunted,  stain'd  and  curst. 

Through  ev'ry  spot  her  princely  Tiber  laves. 
By  living  human  things — ^the  deadliest,  worst. 

This  earth  engenders — tyrants  and  their  slaves 
And  we — oh  shame! — we,  who  have  ponder'd  o'er 

The  patriot's  lesson  and  the  poet's  lay ;  ^ 
Have  mounted  up  the  streams  of  ancient  lore. 

Tracking  our  country's  glories  all  the  way — 
Ev'n  we  have  tamely,  basely  kiss'd  the  ground 

Before  that  Papal  Power, — that  Ghost  of  Her, 
The  World's  Imperial  mistress — sitting,  crown'd 

And  ghastly,  on  her  mould'ring  sepulchre !  * 

^  But  this  is  past : — too  long  have  lordly  priests 
And  priestly  lords  led  us,  with  all  our  pride 

With'ring  about  us — like  devoted  beasts, 

I^i^&gg'd  to  the  shrine,  with  faded  garlands  tied. 

*Tis  o'er — the  dawn  of  our  deliverance  breaks ! 

Up  from  his  sleep  of  centuries  awakes 

The  Genius  of  the  Old  Republic,  free 

As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty. 

And  sends  his  voice  through  ages  yet  to  come, 

Proclaiming  Rome,  Rome,  Rome,  Eternal  Rome  ! ' 


5« 


60 


70 


80 


The  fine  Canzone  of  Petrareli,  beginning 
pirto  genUl/  is  supposed,  by  Voltaire  and 
lers,  to  have  been  addreaied  to  Rienzi ;  but 
ere  ia  mueh  more  evidenee  of  its  having  been 
itten«  as  Ginguentf  asserts,  to  the  yonng 
Bphen  Colonaa*  on  his  being  created  a  Senator 
Rome.  That  Petrarch,  however,  was  filled 
th  high  and  patriotic  hopes  by  the  first 
sasures  of  this  extraordinary  man,  appears 
»m  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  Da  Cerceau, 


where  he  says,— 'Pour  tout  dire,  en  un  mot, 
j'atteste,  non  comme  lecteur,  mais  comme 
tdmoin  oculaire,  qu'il  nous  a  ramenu  la  justice, 
la  pais,  la  bonne  fbi,  la  s^curittf,  et  tous  les 
autres  vestiges  do  l*Age  d'or.' 

>  This  image  is  borrowed  from  Hd»bes, 
whose  words  are,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  :— 
*  For  what  is  the  Papacy,  b«it  the  Ghost  of  the 
old  Boman  Empire,  sittiag  crowned  on  the 
gnve  thereof? ' 
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EXTRACT  XIV 


Rome. 


Fragniini  of  a  Drmnu—The  great  Painters  suo' 
posed  to  be  Magicians.—The  Beginninge  of  the 
Art, -^Gildings  on  the  Glories  and  iJrnperies,-^ 
Jmprocemenis  under  Giotto^  d'c.—The  first 
Datcn  of  the  true  Style  in  JUasaecio,— Studied 
by  all  the  great  Artists  who  foUotved  him.^ 
Jleonardo  da  Yindt  with  whom  commenced  the 
Golden  Age  of  Ptiinting.''Hi8  Knowledge  of 
Mathematics  and  of  Music.-^His  female  Meads 
all  like  each  other.— Triangular  Faces.— Por- 
traits of  Nona  Lisa,  Ac^Pidure  of  Vantty  and 
Modesty.^His  chef-d'auire^  the  Last  Suppers- 
Faded  and  almost  effaced, 

Fiijl'd  with  the  wonders  I  had  seen, 

In  Rome's  stupendous  shrines  and 
halls, 
I  felt  the  veil  of  sleep,  serene. 
Come  o'er  the  mem'ry  of  each  scene, 

As  twilight  o'er  the  landscape  falls. 
Nor  was  it  slumber,  sound  and  deep. 

But  such  as  suits  a  poet's  rest — 
That  sort  of  thin,  transparent  sleep. 

Through  which  his  day-dreams  shine 
the  best. 
Methought  upon  a  plain  I  stood,  lo 

Where  certain  wondrous  men,  'twas 
said. 
With  strange,  mirac'lous  pow'r  endu'd. 

Were  coming,  each  in  turn,  to  shed 
His  arts'  illusions  o'er  the  sight, 
And  call  up  miracles  of  light. 
The  sky  above  this  lonely  place. 

Was  of  that  cold,  uncertain  hue. 
The  canvass  wears,  ere,  warm'd  apace. 

Its  bright  creation  dawns  to  view. 

But  soon  a  glimmer  from  the  east       20 
Proclaim' d    the    6rst    enchantments 
nigh ;  * 
And  as  the  feeble  light  increas'd. 
Strange    figures    mov'd    across    the 
fiky, 

*  Tlio  paintings  of  those  artists  avIio  were 
inti-oduced  into  Venice  and  Florence  from 
Greece. 

2  Margaritone  of  Orezzo,  who  was  a  fiupil  and 
imitator  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  have  invented 
this  art  of  gilding  the  ornaments  of  pictures, 
a  practice  which,  though  it  gave  way  to  a  purer 
taste  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  16th  centuiy, 
was  still  occasionally  used  by  many  of  the 
great  masters :  as  by  Raphael  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  Fomarina,  and  oy  Rubens  not  unfi*e- 
qucntly  in  glories  and  flames. 

3  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Sic, 

*  The  works  of  Masaccio.— For  the  character 


With  golden  glories  deok'd,  aod  streaks 

Of  gold  among  their  garments'  dyes ;  * 
And    life's    resemblance    ting'd    their 
cheeks. 

But  nought  of  life  was  in  their  eyes  ;— 
Like  the  fresh-painted  Dead  one  meets, 
Borne   slow   along   Rome's    moumfol 

streets. 
But  soon  these  figures  pass'd  away ;  30 

And  forms  succeeded  to  their  place, 
With  less  of  gold,  in  their  array. 

But  shining  with  more  natural  grace, 
And  all  could  see  the  charming  wands 
Had  pass'd  into  more  gifted  hands.* 


Among  these  visions  there  was  one,* 
Surpassing  fair,  on  which  the  sun. 
That  instant  ris'n,  a  beam  let  fall. 

Which  through  the  dusky   twilight 
trembled. 
And  reach' d  at  length  the  spot  where  all 

Those  great  magicians  stood  assem- 
bled. 41 
And  as  they  tum'd  their  heads,  to  view 

The  shining  lustre,  I  could  trace 
The  bright  varieties  it  threw 

On  each  uplifted  studying  face ;  * 
While  many  a  voice  with  loud  acclaim, 
Call'd  forth,  *  Masaccio '  as  the  name 
Of  him,  the'  Enchanter,  who  had  raisM 
This  miracle,  on  which  all  gaz'd. 

*Twas  daylight  now — the  sun  had  ris'n, 

From  out\he  dungeon  of  old  Night,— 
Like  the  Apostle,  from  his  prison       52 

Led  by  the  Angel's  hand  of  light ; 
And — as  the  fetters,  when  that  ray 
Of  glory  reach'd  them,  droppM  away,* 
So  fled  the  clouds  at  touch  of  day  ! 
Just  then,  a  bearded  sage  '  oame  forth, 

Who  oft  in  thoughtful  dream  would 
stand. 
To  trace  upon  the  dusky  earth 

Strange  teamed  figures  with  his  wand' 


of  this  poweiful  and  origimil  genius,  see  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  twelfth  discourse.  Hiscc^ 
brated  frescoes  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
del  Carmine,  at  Florence. 

'  All  the  great  artists  studied,  and  maay  tf 
them  borrowed  from  Masaccio.  SeTeml  tcores 
in  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  aro  taken,  wits  M 
little  alteration,  from  his  frescoes. 

*  *  And  a  lisht  shined  in  the  prison  . . .  aii 
his  chains  fell  off  from  his  hands.* — ^Acts. 

"*  Leonai-do  da  Vinci. 

'  His  ti'eatise  on  Meclianics,  Optics,  &e.  pit* 
served  in  the  Ambi'osian  library  at  If  i Jan. 
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And  oft  he  took  the  silver  lute  ^  6i 

His  little  page  behind  him  bore, 

And  wak*d  such  music  as,  when  mute, 
Left  in  the  soul  a  thirst  for  more  ! 

Meanwhile,  his  potent  spells  went  on. 

And  forms  and  faces,  that  from  out 
A  depth  of  shadow  mildly  shone, 

Were  in  the  soft  air  seen  about. 
Though  thick  as  midnight  stars  they 

^^am'd. 
Yet  all  like  living  sisters  seem'd,        70 
So  close,  in  every  point,  resembling 

Each  other's  beauties — from  the  eyes 
Lucid  as  if  through  crystal  trembling. 

Yet  soft  as  if  sufifus'd  with  sighs. 
To  the  long,  fawn-like  mouth,  and  chin, 

Lovely  tapering,  less  and  less. 

Till,  by  this  very  charm's  excess, 
Liko  virtue  on  the  verge  of  sin. 

It  touched  the  bounds  of  ugliness. 
Here  k)ok*d   as  when  they   liv'd   the 
shades  80 

Of  some  of  Amo's  dark-ey'd  maids — 
Such  maids  as  should  alone  live  on. 
In  dreams  thus,  when  their  charms  are 

gone : 
Some  Mona  Lisa,  on  whose  eyes 

A   painter    for    whole    years    might 
gaze,* 
Nor  find,  in  all  his  pallet's  dyes. 

One  that  could  even  approach  their 
blaze! 

Here  float  two  spirit  shapes,'  the  one. 
With  her  white  fingers  to  the  sun 
Outspread,  as  if  to  ask  his  ray  90 

Whether  it  e'er  had  chanc'd  to  play 
On  lilies  half  so  fair  as  they  ! 
This  self-pleas'd  nymph,  was  Vanity — 
And  by  her  side  another  smil'd. 

In  form  as  beautiful  as  she. 
But  with  that  air,  subdu'd  and  mild, 

That  still  reserve  of  purity, 

>  On  dit  quo  Leonard  pamt  pour  la  premiere 
fois  a  la  cour  de  Milan,  dans  unc  esp6co  de  con- 
cours  ouvert  entro  les  nieillenrs  jouenrs  de 
lyro  d*Italie.  11  so  pr^senta  avec  une  lyre  de 
sa  fa^on,  construito  en  ai'geut.->^is/o/>'«  de  la 
Feinture  en  Italie. 

*  He  is  said  to  liavo  been  four  years  employed 
upon  the  portrait  of  this  fair  Florentine,  with- 
out being  able,  after  all,  to  come  up  to  liis  idea 
of  her  beauty. 

'  Vanity  and  Modesty  in  the  collection  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  at  Rome.  Tite  composition  of 
tlic  four  hands  here  is  rather  awkwai-d,  but  the 


Which  is  to  beauty  like  the  haze 
Of  ev'ning  to  some  sunny  view, 

Soft'ning  such  charms  as  it  displays,  100 
And  veiling  others  in  that  hue. 
Which  fancy  only  can  see  through  ! 

This  phantom  nymph,  who  could  she  be. 

But  the  bright  Spirit,  Modesty  ? 

Long  did  the  learn' d  enchanter  stay 

To  weave  his  spells,  and  still  there 
passed. 
As  in  the  lantern's  shifting  play. 
Group  after  group  in  close  array. 

Each  fairer,  grander,  than  the  last. 
But  the  great  triumph  of  his  pow'r   no 

Was  yet  to  come  : — gradual  and  slow, 
(As  all  that  is  ordain'd  to  tow'r 

Among  the  works  of  man  must  grow,) 
The  sacred  vision  stole  to  view. 

In  that  half  light,  half  shadow  shown. 
Which  gives  to  ev'n  the  gayest  hue, 

A  sol^r'd,  melancholy  tone. 
It  was  a  vision  of  that  last,* 
Sorrowful  night  which  Jesus  pass'd 
With  his  disciples,  when  he  said        1 20 

Mournfully  to  them — *  I  shall  be 
Betray'd  by  one,  who  here  hath  fed 

This  night  at  the  same  board  with 
me.' 
And  though  the  Saviour,  in  the  dream 
Spoke  not  these  words,  we  saw  them 

beam 
Legibly  in  his  eyes  (so  well 
The  great  magician  work'd  his  spell). 
And  read  in  every  thoughtful  line 
Imprinted  on  that  brow  divine. 
The  meek,  the  tender  nature,  griev'd. 
Not  anger'd,  to  be  thus  deceiv'd —   131 
Celestial  love  requited  iU 
For  all  its  care,  yet  loving  still — 
Deep,  deep  regret  that  there  should  fall 

From  man's  deceit  so  foul  a  blight 
Upon  that  parting  hour — and  all 

His  Spirit  must  have  felt  that  night, 

picture,  altogether,  is  very  deliehtful.  There 
18  a  repetition  of  the  subject  in  the  possession 
of  Lueien  Bonaparte. 

*  Tlie  Last  Supper  of  Leonai'do  da  Vinci, 
which  is  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent  dello 
Grazio  at  Milan.  See  VHistoire  de  la  Pehiture 
en  Ilalie,  liv.  iii,  chap.  45.  Tlio  writer  of  that 
intci-esting  work  (to  whom  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  my  acknowledgements,  for 
tlie  copy  he  sent  me  a  year  since  fi-om  Rome,) 
will  see  I  have  profited  by  some  of  his  observa- 
tions on  this  celebrated  picture^ 
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Who,  soon  to  die  for  human-kind. 
Thought  (nily»  'mid  his  mortal  pain, 

How  many  a  soul  was  left  behind     140 
For   whom   he   died   that  death  in 
yain! 

Such  was  the  heavenly  scene — alas. 
That  sdene  so  bright  so  soon  should 

pass! 
But  pictured  on  the  humid  air» 
Its  tints,  ere  long,  grow  languid  there ;  ^ 
And  storms  came  on,  that,  cold  and 
rough. 

Scattered  its  gentlest  glories  all — 
As  when  the  baffling  winds  blow  off 

The    hues    that    hang    o'er   Terni's 
fall,— 
Till,  one  by  one,  the  vision's  beams  150 

Faded  away,  and  soon  it  fled. 
To  join  those  other  vanish'd  dreams 

That  now  flit  palely  'mong  thedead, — 
The  shadows  of  those  shades,  that  go, 
Around  Oblivion's  lake,  below  ! 


EXTRACT  XV 


Rome. 


Mary  Slagdalen. — Her  Story. — NumerausFictures 
of  her. — Correggio.—Guido. — Raphael^  d:c.— 
Canova's  ttvo  exquisite  Statues.^— The  Somariiu 
Magdalen. — Chanirey^s  Admiration  ofCanouCs 
^YQrks, 

No  wonder.  Mart,  that  thy  story 
Touches  all  hearts — for  there  we  see 

The  soul's  corruption,  and  its  glory, 
Its  death  and  life  combin'd  in  thee. 

From  the  first  moment,  when  we  find 

Thy  spirit  haunted  by  a  swarm 
Of  dark  desires, — like  demons  shrin'd 

Unholily  in  that  fair  form, — 
Till  when,  by  touch  of  Heav'n  set  free, 

Thou  cam  st,  with  those  bright  locks 
of  gold  10 

(So  oft  the  gaze  of  Bethany), 

And,  oov'ring  in  their  precious  fold 
Thy  Saviour's  feet,  didst  shed  such  tears 
As  paid,  each  drop,  the  sins  of  years  ! 
Thence  on,  through  all  thy  course  of 
love 

To  Him,  thy  Heavenly  Master, — Him, 
Whose  bitter  death-cup  from  above 

Had  yet  this  cordial  round  the  brim, 

>  Leonardo  ajppears  to  hare  used  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  varniali  for  this  picture,  which  alone, 
without  the  various  other  causes  of  its  ruin, 


That  woman's   faith  and    love   stood 

fast 
And  fearless  by  Him  to  the  last : —  20 
Till,  oh,  blest  boon  for  truth  like  thine! 

Thou  wert,  of  all,  the  chosen  one. 
Before  whose  eyes  that  Face  Divme, 
When    risen    from    the    dead,    fiist 
shone ; 
That  thou  might'st  see   how»   l&e  ^ 

cloud. 
Had  pass'd  away  its  mortal  shrDod, 
And    make    that    bright    revealment 

known 
To  hearts,  less  trusting  than  thy  own. 
All  is  affecting,  cheering,  grand  ; 

The  kindliest  record  ever  giVn,       30 
Ev'n  under  God's  own  kindly  hand. 
Of     what    Repentance    wins    firom 
Heav'n ! 

No  wonder,  Mary,  that  thy  faee. 

In  all  its  touching  light  oi  tears. 
Should  meet  us  in  each  holy  place. 

Where  Man  before  his  God  appears, 
Hopeless — were  he  not  taught  to  see 
All  hope  in  Him,  who  pardon' d..tfaee ! 
No  wonder  that  the  painter's  eikiU 

Should  oft  have  -triumphed   in  the 
pow'r  40 

Of  keeping  thee  all  lovely  still 

Ev'n  in  thy  sorrow's  bitt'rest  hour; 
That  soft  CoBREGOio  should  diffuse 

His  melting  shadows  round  thy  form; 
That  GciDo's  pale,  unearthly  hues 

Should,    in    portraying    thee,    grow 
warm ; 
That  all — ^from  the  ideal,  grand. 
Inimitable  Roman  hand, 
Down  to  the  small,  enamelling  touch 

Of  smooth  Cabling — should  del^jbft 
In  pic t' ring  her,  who  *  loy*d  so  mueh,'  51 

And  was,  in  spite  of  sin,  so  bright! 

But,  Mary,  'mong  these  bold  essays 

Of  Genius  and  of  Art  to  raise 

A  semblance  of  those  weeping  eyes — 

A  vision,  worthy  of  the  sphere 
Thv  faith  has  earn'd  thee  in  the  8lde8> 

And  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  here,— 
None  e'er  hath  match' d,   in  grief  or 

grace, 
Oanova's  day-dream  of  thy  faoe,      60 

would  hare  prevented  any  loiif;  duration  of  Iti 
beauties.    It  is  now  almost  entirely  efEued. 
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In  those  bright  soolptur'd  forms,  more 

bright 
With  true  expression's  breathing  light. 
Than  ever  yet,  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  chisel,  into  life  awoke. 
The  one,'  portraying  what  thou  wert 
In    thy  first   grief, — ^while   yet    the 
flower 
Of  those  yoang  beauties  was  unhurt 

By  sorrow's  slow,  consuming  pow'r ; 
And  mingling  earth's  seductive  grace 
With  heaven's  subliming  thoughts  so 
well,  70 

We  doubt,  while  gazing,  in  ishich  place 
Such    beauty   was   most  form'd   to 
dwell! 
The  other,  as  thou  look'dst,  when  years 
Of  fasting,  penitence,  and  tears 
Had  worn  thy  frame ; — and  ne'er  did 
Art 
With  half  such  speaking  pow'r  ex- 
press 
The  ruin  which  a  breaking  heart 

Spreads,  by  degrees,  o'er  loveliness. 
Those    wasting    arms,   that   keep   the 

trace, 
Ev'n  still,  of  all  their  youthful  grace,  80 
That  lobsen'd  hair,  of  which  thy  brow 
Was  once  so  proud, — ^neglected  now  ! — 
Those  features,  ev'n  in  fading  worth 
The  freshest  bloom  to  others  giv'n. 
And    those    sunk    eyes,    now    lost    to 
earth, 
But,  to  the  last,  still  full  of  heav'n  I 

Wonderful  artist  I  praise,  like  mine — 

Though  springing  from  a  soul,  that 
feeb 
I>eep  worship  of  those  works  divine,  89 

Where  Genius  all  his  light  reveals — 
How  weak  'tis  to  the  words  that  came 
From  him,  thy  peer  in  art  and  fame,* 
Whom  I  have  known,  by  day,  by  night. 
Hang  o'er  thy  marble  with  delight ; 
And,  while  his  ling' ring  hand  would  steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays,' 
Give  thee,  with  all  the  gen'rous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel, 

That  best  of  fame,  a  rival's  praise  ! 

I  This  statue  is  one  of  the  last  works  of 
Canova,  and  was  not  yet  in  marble  when  1  left 
Bonie.  The  other,  which  seems  to  prove,  in 
contradiction  to  very  high  authority,  that  ex- 
pression, of  the  intensest  kind,  is  fully  within 
the  sphere  of  sculpture,  was  executed  many 


EXTRACT  XVI 

Lea  Gbarmettes. 

A  Visit  to  th6  ffo%U€  wher^  RousHau  Uoed  with 
Madame  de  Warens,  —  Their  Minage,  —  Its 
Orossness,  —  Claude  Anet.  —  Reterenee  with 
which  the  Spot  is  now  visited,— Absurdiip  0/ 
this  hltnd  Devotion  to  Fame. — Feelings  excited 
by  the  Beatttp  and  Seclusion  of  the  Scene.^^ 
Vtsturhed  by  its  Associattons  with  RousseaWs 
Bisiory.— Impostures  of  Men  of.  Oenius.— Their 
poicer  of  mimicking  all  the  best  Feelings^  Love^ 
Indepefidetuej  d:c. 

Strange  power  of  Genius,  that  can 

throw 
Round  all  that's   vicious,   weak,   and 

low. 
Such  magic  lights,  such  rainbow  dyes 
As  dazzle  ev'n  the  steadiest  eyes 


'Tis  worse  than  weak — 'tis  wrong,  'tis 

shame. 
This  mean  prostration  before  Fame ; 
This  casting  down,  beneath  the  car 
Of  Idols,  whatsoe'er  they  are,  10 

Life's  purest,  holiest  decencies. 
To  be  oareer'd  o'er,  as  they  pk»se. 
No — give  triumphant  Genius  all 
For  which  his  loftiest  wish  can  call : 
If  he  be  worshipp'd,  let  it  be 

For  attributes,  his  noblest,  first ; 
Not  with  that  base  idolatry. 

Which  sanctifies  his  last  and  worst. 

I  may  be  cold  ; — may  want  that  glow 
Of  high  romance,  which  bards  should 
know ;  20 

That  holy  homage,  which  is  felt 
In  treading  where  the  great  have  dwelt ; 
This  rev'rence,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

I  fear,  I  feel,  I  have  it  not : — 
For  here,  at  this  still  hour,  to  me 

The  charms  of  this  delightful  spot ; 
Its  calm  seclusion  from  the  throng. 

From  all  the  heart  would  fain  forget ; 
This  narrow  valley,  and  the  song 

Of  its  small  murm'ring  rivulet ;       30 
The  flitting,  to  and  fro,  of  birds. 

Tranquil  ^.nd  tame  as  they  were  once 
In  Eden,  ere  the  startling  words 

Of  Man  disturb' d  their  orisons ; 

years  ago,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Count 
Souiariva,  at  Paris. 

*  Ghantrey. 

'  Canova  always  shows  his  tine  statue,  the 
Venere  Vincitrice,  by  thelight  of  &«cfta.V\.<»^"c^^^, 
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RHYMES  ON  THE  ROAD 


Those  little,  shadowy  paths,  that  wind 
Up  the  hill-side,  with  fruit-trees  lin'd, 
And  lighted  only  by  the  breaks 
The  gay  wind  in  the  foliage  makes. 
Or  vistas,  here  and  there,  that  ope 

Through   weeping   willows,   like   the 
snatches  40 

Of  far-o£f  scenes  of  light,  which  Hope 

£v*n  through  the  shade  of  sadness 
catches ! — 
All  this,  which — could  I  once  but  lose 

The  memory  of  those  vulgar  ties. 
Whose  grossness  all  the  heavenliest  hues 

Of  Genius  can  no  more  disguise. 
Than  the  sun*s  beams  can  do  away 
The  filth  of  fens  o'er  which  they  play — 
This  scene,  which  would  have  till  d  my 
heart 

With  thoughts  of  all  that  happiest 
is;— 
Of  Love,  where  self  hath  only  part,    51 

As  echoing  back  another's  bliss ; 
Of  solitude,  secure  and  sweet. 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  Virtues  meet ; 
Which,  while  it  shelters,  never  chills 

Our  sympathies  with  human  woe, 
But  keeps  them,  Itke  sequestered  rills. 

Purer  and  fresher  in  their  flow  ; 
Of  happy  days,  that  share  their  beams 

'Twixt  quiet  mirth  and  wise  employ  ; 
Of  tranquil  nights,  that  give,  in  dreams. 

The  moonlightof  themoming's  joy! — 
All  this  my  heart  could  dwell  on  here, 
But  for  those  gross  mementos  near ; 
Those  sullying  truths,   that  cross  the 

track 
Of  each  sweet  thought,  and  drive  them 

back 
Full  into  all  the  mire,  and  strife. 
And  vanities  of  that  man's  life. 
Who,   more  than   all   that    e'er    have 
^low'd 

With  Fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  his,  70 
In  fullest  warmth  and  radiance)  show'd 

What  an  impostor  Genius  is ; 


How,  with  that  strong,  mimetic  art, 

Which  forms  its  life  and  soul,  it  takes 
All  shapes  of  thought,  all  hues  of  heart, 

Nor  feels,  itself,  one  throb  it  wakes ; 
How  like  a  gem  its  light  may  smile 

O'er  the  dark  path,  by  mortals  trod, 
Itself  as  mean  a  worm,  the  while. 

As  crawls  at  midnight  o'er  the  sod ;  80 
What  gentle  words  and  thoughts  may 
fall 

From  its  false  lip,  what  zeal  to  bless, 
While  home,  friends,  kindred,  country, 
all. 

Lie  waste  beneath  its  selfishness ; 
How,  with  the  pencil  hardly  dry 

From  colouring  up  such  scenes  of  love 
And  beauty,  as  make  young  hearts  sigb, 

And  dream,  and  think  through  heav'n 
they  rove. 
They,  who  can  thus  describe  and  move, 

The  very  workers  of  these  charms,  90 
Nor  seek,  nor  know  a  joy,  above 

Some  Maman's  or  Theresa's  arms ! 

How  all,  in  short,  that  makes  the  boast 
Of  their  false  tongues,  they  want  the 

most ; 
And,  while  with  freedom  on  their  lips, 

Sounding  their  timbrels,  to  set  free 
This   bright   world,   labouring   in   the' 
eclipse 

Of  priestcraft,  and  of  slavery, — 
They  may,  themselves,  be  slaves  as  low 

As  ever  Lord  or  Patron  made        100 
To  blossom  in  his  smile,  or  grow. 

Like  stunted  brushwood,  in  his  shade. 
Out  on  the  craft ! — I'd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds,  that  round  me 
tread. 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 

The  noonday  sun  that's  o'er  his  head, 
Than  thus,  with  high-built  genius  curst, 

That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation, 
Be  all,  at  once,  that's  brightest,  worst, 

Sublimest,  meanest  in  creation  !    no 
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OCCASIONAL  EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  COBRY,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  VAPID,   AFTER  THE  PLAY 
OF  THE  DRAMATIST,    AT  THE   KILKENNY   THEATRE 

{Entering  as  if  to  announce  the  Play,) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  on  Monday  night, 

For  the  ninth  time — oh  accents  of  delight 

To  the  poor  author's  ear,  when  three  times  three 

With  a  full  hamper  crowns  his  Comedy ! 

When,  long  by  money,  and  the  muse,  forsak*n. 

He  finds  at  length  his  jokes  and  boxes  tak*n. 

And  sees  his  play-bill  circulate — alas, 

The  only  bill  on  which  his  name  will  pass ! 

Thus,  Vapid,  thus  shall  Thespian  scrolls  of  fame 

Through  box  and  gall'ry  waft  your  well-known  name, 

While  critic  eyes  the  happy  cast  shall  con. 

And  learned  ladies  spell  your  Dram.  Person. 

'Tis  said  our  worthy  Manager  *  intends 

To  help  my  night,  and  Tie,  you  know,  has  friends. 

Friends,  did  I  say  ?    for  fixing  friends,  or  parts, 

Engaging  actors,  or  engaging  hearts, 

Ther&s  nothing  like  him !    wits,  at  his  request. 

Are  tum*d  to  fools,  and  dull  dogs  learn  to  jest ; 

Soldiers,  for  him,  good  '  trembling  cowards  *  make. 

And  beaus,  turnM  clowns,  look  ugly  for  his  sake ; 

For  him  ev'n  lawyers  talk  without  a  fee. 

For  him  (oh  friendship !)  /  act  tragedy  I 

In  short,  like  Orpheus,  his  persuasive  tricks 

Make  boars  amusing,  and  put  life  in  sticks. 

With  such  a  manager  we  can*t  but  please. 

Though  JLiondon  sent  us  all  her  loud  0.  P.'s,' 

Let  them  come  on,  like  snakes,  all  hiss  and  rattle, 

ArmM  with  a  thousand  fans,  weM  give  them  battle ; 

You,  on  our  side,  R.  P.*  upon  our  banners. 

Soon  should  we  teach  the  saucy  O.P.*s  manners : 

And  show  that,  here — howe*er  John  Bull  may  doubt — 

In  all  our  plays,  the  Kiot-Act*s  cut  out; 

And,  while  we  skim  the  cream  of  many  a  jest. 

Your  well-tim'd  thunder  never  sours  its  zest. 

Oh  gently  thus,  when  three  short  weeks  are  past. 
At  Shakspeare*s  altar,*  shall  we  breathe  our  last ; 
And,  ere  this  long-lov'd  dome  to  ruin  nods. 
Die  all,  die  nobly,  die  like  demigods ! 


10 


20 


30 


>  Tlie  late  Mr.  Richard  Power. 

*  Tiio  brief  appellation  by  which  those  per- 
(ons  were  distinguished  who,  at  the  opening  of 
;he  new  theatre  of  Co  vent  Garden,  clamoiirud  for 
Jie  continuance  of  the  old  prices  of  admission. 


*  Tlte  initials  of  our  manager's  name. 

*  This  alludes  to  a  scenic  representation  then 
preparing  for  the  last  night  of  the  perfonu- 
ances. 
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EXTRACT 

FBOM  A  PROLOGUE  WKITTBN  AND  SPOKBN  BY  THB  AUTHOR,  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  KILKENNY   THEATRE,    OCTOBER,    1809 


Yet,  even  here,  though  Fiction  rales  the  hour, 
There  shine  some  genuine  smiles,  beyond  her  power ; 
And  there  are  tears,  too — tears  that  Memory  sheds 
Ev*n  o'er  the  feast  that  mimic  fancy  spresuis. 
When  her  heart  misses  one  lamented  guest,^ 
Whose  eye  so  long  threw  light  o'er  all  the  rest  I 
There,  there,  indeed,  the  Muse  forgets  her  task, 
And  drooping  weeps  behind  Thalia's  mask. 

Forgive  this  gloom — ^forgive  this  joyless  strain, 
Too  sad  to  welcome  pleasure's  smiling  train. 
But,  meeting  thus,  our  hearts  will  part  the  lighter. 
As  mist  at  dawn  but  makes  the  setting  brighter ; 
Gay  Epilogue  will  shine  where  Prologue  fails — 
As  glow-worms  keep  their  splendour  for  their  tails. 

I  know  not  why — but  time,  methinks,  hath  pass'd 

More  fleet  than  usual  since  we  parted  last. 

It  seems  but  like  a  dream  of  yester-night. 

Whose  charm  still  hangs,  with  fond,  delaying  light ; 

And,  ere  the  memory  lose  one  glowing  hue 

Of  former  joy,  we  come  to  kindle  new. 

Thus  ever  may  the  flying  moments  haste 

With  trackless  foot  along  life's  vulgar  waste. 

But  deeply  print  and  lingeringly  move. 

When  thus  they  reach  the  sunny  spots  we  love. 

Oh  yes,  whatever  be  our  gay  career. 

Let  this  be  still  the  solstice  of  the  year. 

Where  Pleasure's  sun  shall  at  its  height  remain. 

And  slowly  sink  to  level  life  again. 


THE  SYLPH'S  BALL 


A  Sylph,  as  bright  as  ever  sported 
Her  figure  through  the  fields  of  air. 

By  an  old  swarthy  Gnome  was  courted. 
And,  strange  to  say,  he  won  the  fair. 

The  annals  of  the  oldest  witch 
A  pair  so  sorted  could  not  show. 

But    how    refuse  ? — the    Gnome    was 
rich. 
The  Bothschild  of  the  world  below ; 

And  Sylphs,  like  other  pretty  creatures. 
Are  told,   betimes,  they  must  con- 
sider 10 
Love  as  an  auctioneer  of  features. 
Who  knocks  them  down  to  the  best 
bidder. 


Home  she  was  taken  to  his  Mine— 
A  Palace,  pav'd  with  diamonds  all^ 

And,  proud  as  Lady  Gnome  to  shine, 
Sent  out  her  tickets  for  &  Ball. 

The  loiver  world,  of  course,  was  there. 
And  all  the  best ;  but  of  the  upper 

The  sprinkling  was  but  shy  and  rare, 
A  few  old  Sylphids,  who  lov'd  supper. 

As  none  yet  knew  the  wondrous  Lamp 
Of  Davy,  that  renown' d  Aladdin,  22 

And  the  Gnome's  Halls  exhal'd  a  damp> 
Which  accidents  from  fire  were  bad  in; 

1  The  late  Mr.  Jolin  Lyster,  one  of  the  oldirt 
members  and  best  aciefs  of  the  KillcenBy 
Theatrical  Society! 
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The  chambers  were  supplied  with  light 
By  many  strange  but  safe  devices ; 

Large  fire-flies,  such  as  shine  at  night 
Among    the    Orient's    flowers    and 
spices ; — 

Musical  flint-mills — swiftly  play'd 
By  elfin  hands — that,  flashing  round, 

Like  certain  fire-eyed  minstrel  maids,  31 
Gave  out,   at  once,   both  light  and 
sound. 

Bologna  stones,  that  drink  the  sun  ; 

And  water  from  that  Indian  sea. 
Whose   waves   at  night  like   wild-fire 
run — 

Cork'd  up  in  crystal  carefully. 

Glow-worms,  that  round  the  tiny  dishes. 
Like  little  light-houses,  were  set  up ; 

And  pretty  phosphorescent  fishes. 
That  by  their  own  gay  light  were  eat 
up.  40 

'Mong  the  few  guests  from  Ether,  came 
That  wicked  Sylph,  whom  Love  we 
call 

My  Lady  knew  him  but  by  name. 
My  Lord,  her  husband,  not  at  aU. 

Some  prudent  Gnomes,  'tis  said,apprizM 
That  he  was  coming,  and,  no  doubt. 

Alarm' d  about  his  touch,  advis'd 
He  should,  by  all  means,  be  kept  out. 

But  others  disapprov'd  this  plan. 
And,  by  his  flame  though  somewhat 
frighted,  50 

Thought  Love  too  much  a  gentleman, 
In  such  a  dangerous  place  to  light  it. 

However,  (here  he  was — and  dancing 
With  the  fair  Sylph,  light  as  a  feather ; 

They  look'd  like  two  uesh  sunbeams, 
glancing. 
At  daybreak,  down  to  earth  together. 

And  all  had  gone  off  safe  and  well. 
But  for   that   plaguy   torch,   whose 
light, 

l^ough  not  yet  kindled — who  could  tell 
How  soon,  how  devilishly,  it  might  ?  60 

And   so  it  chanced — which,   in   those 
dark 
And  fireless  halls,  was  quite  amazing ; 


Did  we  not  know  how  small  a  spark 
Can  set  the  torch  of  Love  a-blazing. 

Whether  it  came  (when  close  entangled 
In  the  gay  waltz)   from   her   bright 
eyes. 

Or  from  the  Iticeioley  that  spangled 
Her  locks  of  jet — is  all  surmise ; 

But  certain  'tis  the'  ethereal  girl 

Did  drop  a  spark,  at  some  odd  turn- 

'i^g»  70 

Which,  by  the  waltz's  windy  whirl. 
Was  fann'd  up  into  actual  burning 

Oh  for  that  Lamp's  metallic  gauze. 
That  curtain  of  protecting  wire. 

Which  Davy  delicately  draws 
Around  illicit,  dangerous  fire  ! — 

The   wall  he    sets  'twixt  Flame    and 
Air, 
(Like    that,     which     barr'd    young 
Thisbe's  bliss.) 
Through  whose  small  holes  this  dan- 
gerous pair 
May  see  each  other,  but  not  kiss.*  80 

At  first  the  torch  look'd  rather  bluely, 
A    sign,    they    say,     that  no    good 
boded — 
Then  quick  the  gas  became  unruly. 
And,  crack !    the   ball-room   all    ex- 
ploded. 

Sylphs,    gnomes,    and    fiddlers    mix'd 
together. 
With  all  their  aunts,  sons,  cousins, 
nieces. 
Like  butterflies  in  stormy  weather. 
Were  blown — legs,  wings,  and  tails — 
to  pieces ! 

While,  'mid  these  victims  of  the  torch. 
The  Sylph,  alas,  too,  bore  her  part — 

Found  lying,  with  a  livid  scorch,        91 
As  if  from  lightning,  o'er  her  heart ! 

*  Well  done ' — a  laughing  Goblin  said — 
Escaping  from  this  gaseous  strife — 

**Tis  not  the  first  time  Love  has  made 
A  blow-up  in  connubial  life  ! ' 

*  —  Partique  dedere 

Oscula  quisque   suae,   non    pervenientia 
contra.  OvU, 
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REMONSTRANCE 

kfttr  a  C(muriatio1^  with  Lord  John  Rus^ll,  in  which  he  had  iniimaied  some  Idea  of  giving 

up  all  political  Pursuits, 

What  !    thou,  with  thy  genius,  thy  youth,  and  thy  name — 

Thou,  born  of  a  Russell — whose  instinct  to  run 
The  accustom' d  career  of  thy  sires,  is  the  same 

As  the  eaglet's,  to  soar  with  his  eyes  on  the  sun ! 

Whose  nobility  comes  to  thee,  stamp'd  with  a  seal, 

Far,  far  more  ennobling  than  monarch  e'er  set ; 
With  the  blood  of  thy  race,  offer' d  up  for  the  weal 

Of  a  nation,  that  swears  by  that  martyrdom  yet ! 

Shalt  thou  be  faint-hearted  and  turn  from  the  strife. 

From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is  grand,  lo 

And  devoted,  and  pure,  and  adorning  in  life, 
'Tis  for  high-thoughted  spirits  like  thine  tx)  command  7 

Oh  no,  never  dream  it — while  good  men  desx»air 
Between  tyrants  and  traitors,  and  timid  men  bow. 

Never  think,  for  an  instant,  thy  country  can  spare 
Such  a  light  from  her  darkening  horizon  as  thou. 

With  a  spirit,  as  meek  as  the  gentlest  of  those 
Who  in  life's  sunny  valley  lie  shelter'd  and  warm ; 

Yet  bold  and  heroic  as  ever  yet  rose 
To  the  top  cliffs  of  Fortune,  and  breasted  her  storm  ;  20 

With  an  ardour  for  liberty,  fresh  as,  in  youth, 
It  first  kindles  the  bard  and  gives  life  to  his  lyre ; 

Yet  mellow'd,  ev'n  now,  by  that  mildness  of  truth. 
Which  tempers,  but  chills  not,  the  patriot  fire ; 

With  an  eloquence — ^not  like  those  rills  from  a  height. 
Which  sparkle,  and  foam,  and  in  vapour  are  o*er ; 

But  a  current,  that  works  out  its  way  into  light 

Through  the  filtering  recesses  of  thought  and  of  lore. 

Thus  gifted,  thou  never  canst  sleep  in  the  shade ; 

If  the  stirrings  of  Genius,  the  music  of  fame,  30 

And  the  charms  of  thy  cause  have  not  power  to  persuade. 

Yet  think  how  to  Freedom  thou'rt  pledg'd  by  thy  Name. 

Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel,  by  Delphi's  decree 

Set  apart  for  the  Fane  and  its  service  divine, 
So  the  branches,  that  spring  from  the  old  Russell  tree. 

Are  by  Liberty  clainCd  for  the  use  of  her  Shrine. 


MY  BIRTHDAY 


*My  birth-day '  what  a  diflfrent  sound 

That  word  had  in  my  youthful  ears  ! 
And  how,  each  time  the   day  comes 
round. 
Less    and    less    white  its  mark  ap- 
pears 1 


When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told, 
It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old ; 
And,  as  Youth  counts  the  shining  link8» 

That  Time  around  him  binds  so  fast, 
Pleas'd  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard  that  chain  will  press  at  last 
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Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain,  1 1 

Who  said  * — *  were  he  ordain*d  to  run 
His  long  career  of  life  again. 

He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done.* — 
Ah,  'tis  not  thus  the  voice,  that  dwells 

In  sober  birth-days,  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwise — of  time  it  tells, 

Lavish*d  unwisely,  carelessly ; 
Of  counsel  mockM  ;   of  talents,  made 

Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs,    20 
But  oft,  like  IsraeFs  incense,  laid 

Upon  unholy,  earthly  shrines ; 
Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire ; 

Of  wandering  after  Love  too  far 
And  taking  every  meteor  fire. 

That  crossed  my  pathway,   for  his 
star. — 


All  this  it  tells,  and,  could  I  trace 

The*  imperfect  picture  o*er  again. 
With  pow  r  to  add,  retouch,  efface 

The  lights  and  shades,  the  joy  and 
pain,  30 

How  little  of  the  past  would  stay  ! 
How  quickly  all  should  melt  away — 
All — but  that  Freedom  of  the  Mind, 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to 
me; 
Those  friendships,  in  my  boyhood  twinM, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly ; 
And  that  dear  home,  that  saving  ark. 

Where  Loye*s  true  light  at  last  I've 
found, 
(.Peering  within,  when  all  grows  dark. 
And  comfortless,  and  stormy  round  !  40 


FANCY 

The  more  Tve  view'd  this  world,  the  more  Tve  found. 

That,  fiird  as  His  with  scenes  and  creatures  rare. 
Fancy  commands,  within  her  own  bright  round, 

A  world  of  scenes  and  creatures  far  more  fair. 
Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there 

A  single  charm,  that's  not  from  nature,  won, — 
No  more  than  rainbows,  in  their  pride,  can  wear 

A  single  tint  unborrow'd  from  the  sun ; 
But  'tis  the  mental  medium  it  shines  through. 
That  lends  to  Beauty  all  its  charm  and  hue ; 
As  the  same  light,  that  o'er  the  level  lake 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings, 
Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain-drop,  make 

Colours  as  gay  as  those  on  angels'  wings  I 


SONG 

FANNY,   DEAREST  ! 


Yes  1  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  mourn, 

Fanny,  dearest,  for  thee  I'd  sigh ; 
And  every  smile  on  my  cheek  should 
turn 

To  tears  when  thou  art  nigli. 
But,  between  love,  and  wine,  and  sleep. 

So  busy  a  life  I  live. 
That  even  the  time  it  would  take  to 
weep 

Is  more  than  my  heart  can  give. 
Then  wish  me  not  to  despair  and  pine, 

Fanny,  dearest  of  all  the  dears  I 
The  Love  that's  order'd  to  bathe  in 
wine. 

Would  be  sure  to  take  cold  in  tears. 


Reflected  bright  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Fanny  dearest,  thy  image  lies ; 
But,  ah !    the  mirror  would  cease  to 
shine. 

If  dimm'd  too  often  with  sighs. 
They  lose  the  half  of  beauty's  light. 

Who  view  it  through  sorrow's  tear ; 
And  'tis  but  to  see  thee  truly  bright 

That  I  keep  my  eye-beams  clear. 
Then  wait  no  longer  till  tears  shall  flow — 

Fanny,  dearest !   the  hope  is  vain  ; 
If  sunshine  cannot  dissolve  thy  snow, 

I  shall  never  attempt  it  with  rain. 

>  Fontenelle.— '  Si  jo  recommencais  ma  car- 
ri^re,  je  ferais  tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait.' 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CATULLUS 

Carm.  70 

Dicebas  quondam,  <Lc. 

TO  LESBIA 

Thou  told'st  me,  in  our  days  of  love, 
That  I  had  all  that  heart  of  thine  ; 

That,  ev*n  to  share  the  conch  of  Jove, 
Thou  would' st  not,  Lesbia,  part  from 
mine. 

How  purely  wert  thou  worshipp'd  then  ! 

Not  with  the  vague  and  vulgar  fires 
Which  Beauty  wakes  in  soulless  men, — 

But  lov'd,  as  children  by  their  sires. 

That  flatt'ring  dream,  alas,  is  o'er ; — 
I  know  thee  now — and  though  these 
eyes 

Doat  on  thee  wildlv  as  before, 
Yet,  even  in  doating,  I  despise. 

Yes,  sorceress — mad  as  it  mav  seem — 
With  all  thy  craft,  such  spells  adorn 
thee, 
That  passion  even  outlives  esteem, 
And  I,   at  once,   adore — and   scorn 
thee. 

Carm.  11 
Pauca  nunciate  meae  puellae. 


Comrades  and  friends !    with  whom, 
where'er 
The  fates  have  will'd  through  life  I've 
rov'd. 
Now  speed  ye  home,  and  with  you  bear 
These  bitter  words  to  her  I've  lov'd. 

Tell  her  from  fool  to  fool  to  run, 
Where'er  her  vain  caprice  may  call ; 

Of  all  her  dupes  not  loving  one, 
But  ruining  and  madd'ning  all. 

Bid  her  forget — what  now  is  past — 
Our  once  dear  love,  whose  ruin  lies 

Like  a  fair  flow'r,  the  meadow's  last. 
Which  feels  the  ploughshare's  edge, 
and  dies ! 

*  O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis, 
Glim  mens  onus  reponit,  ae  peregrine 
Lahore  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostrum, 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto  ? 


Carm.  29 

PdeninstUarum  Sirmht  inguiarumqttt 
OceUe. 

Sweet  Sirmio !  thon,  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles. 
That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie. 

Or  sleep,  enwreath'd   by  Neptime's 
smiles — 

How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly  1 
Still  doubting,  asking — can  it  be 

That  I  have  left  i^thyaia's  sky. 
And  gaze  in  safety  upon  thee  ? 

Oh  !  what  is  happier  than  to  find 
Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past 

When,  anxious  long,  the  lightened  mind 
Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last : 

When,  tir'd  with  toil  o'er  land  and  deep, 
Again  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 

Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 
On  the  long- wish' d-f  or  bed  once  more.^ 

This,  this  it  is,  that  pays  alone 

The  ills  of  all  life's  former  track. — 

Shine  out,  my  beautiful,  my  own 
Sweet  Sirmio  ?  greet  thy  master  back. 

And  thou,  fair  Lake,  whose  water  quaffs 
The  light  of  heav'n  like  Lydia's  sea, 

Rejoice,  rejoice — let  all  that  laughs 
Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  for  me ! 

TIBULLUS  TO  SULPICIA 

Nulla  tuum  nobis  subducet  femina  lectum, 
&c.  &c.  Lib.  iv.  Carm.  13. 

*  Never  shall  woman's  smile  have  pow'r 
To     win     me    from     those     gentie 
charms ! ' — 

Thus  swore  I,  in  that  happy  hour. 
When  Love  first  gave  thee  to  my  ansB. 

And  still  alone  thou  charm' st  my  sight- 
Still,  though  our  city  proudly  shine 

With  forms  and  faces,  fair  and  bright, 
I  see  none  fair  or  bright  but  thine. 

Would  thou  wert  fair  for  only  me. 
And    could' st    no    heart    but    mine 
allure ! — 

To  all  men  else  unpleasing  be. 
So  shall  I  feel  my  prize  secure.* 

^  Displiceas  aliis,  sic  ego  tutus  ero. 
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Ob,  love  like  mine  ne*er  wants  the  zest 
Of  others*  envy,  others*  praise ; 

But,  in  its  siience  safely  blest. 
Broods  o*er  a  bliss  it  ne'er  betrays. 

Oiarm  of  my  life !  by  whose  sweet  pow'r 
All  cares  are  hushed,  all  ills  subdaed — 

My  light,  in  ey*n  the  darkest  hour. 
My  crowd,  in  deepest  solitude  I  *■ 

NOf  not  though  heav'n  itself  sent  down 
Some  maid,  of  more  than  heavenly 
chants. 

With  bliss  undreamt  thy  bard  to  crown, 
Would  he  for  her  forsake  those  anus  I 

IMITATION 

FBOM   THE   FRENCH 

With  women  and  apples  both  Paris  and 
Adam 
Made  mischief  enough  in  their  day  : — 
God  be  prais*d  that  the  fate  of  mankind, 
my  dear  Madam, 
Depends  not  on  us,  the  same  way. 
For,  weak  as  I  am  with  temptation  to 
grapple, 
The  world  would  have  doubly  to  rue 
thee; 
Lfike  Adam,  I*d  gladly  take  from  thee  the 
apple, 
Like  raris,  at  once  give  it  to  thee. 

INVITATION  TO  DINNER 

ADDRESSED   TO  LORD   LANSDOWNE 

September,  1818. 
Some  think  we  bards  have  nothing  real ; 

That  poets  live  among  the  stars  so. 
Their  very  dinners  are  ideal, — 

(And,  heaven  knows,  too  oft  they  are 
so,)— 
For  instance,  that  we  have,  instead 
Of    vulgar   chops,    and    stewn,    and 
hashes, 
first  course— a  Phoenix,  at  the  head, 

Done  in  its  own  celestial  ashes ; 
At  foot,  a  cygnet,  which  kept  singing 
All  the  time  its  neck  was  wringing. 
Side  dishes,  thus — ^Minerva's  owl, 
Or  any  such  like  learned  fowl : 

*  Tn  mihi  earannu  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atrA 
Lumen,  et  in  sol  is  tu  mihi  turba  locis. 

s  A  picturesque  village  in  sight  of  my  cottage. 
and  from  which  it  is  separates  but  by  a  small 
verdant  valley. 


Doves,  such  as  heaven's  poulterer  gets. 
When  Cupid  shoots  his  mother's  pets. 
Larks,    8tew*d    in    Morning's    roseate 
breath. 
Or  roasted  bv  a  sunbeam's  splendour ; 
And  nightingales,  berhymed  to  death — 
Like  young  pigs  whipp'd   to   make 
them  tender. 

Such  fare  may  suit  those  foaids,  who*re 

able 
To  banquet  at  Duke  Humphrey's  table ; 
But  as  for  me,  who've  lone  been  taught 

To  eat  and  drink  like  ouier  people ; 
And  can  put  up  with  mutton,  bought 

Where  Bromham  '  rears  its  ancient 
steeple — 
If  Lansdowne  will  consent  to  share 
My  humble  feast,  though  rude  the  fare. 
Yet,  season' d  by  that  salt  he  brings 
From  Attica's  salinest  springs, 
'Twill  turn  to  dainties ; — while  the  cup 
Beneath  his  influence  bright'ning  up. 
Like  that  of  Baucis,  touch' d  by  Jove, 
Will  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above ! 

VERSES  TO  THE  POET  CRABBE'S 
INKSTAND » 

WRITTEN  MAY,    1832 

All,  as  he  left  it  1— ev'n  the  pen, 
So  lately  at  that  mind's  command, 

Carelessly  lying,  as  if  then 
Just  fall'n  from  his  gifted  hand. 

Have  we  then  lost  him  ?  scarce  an  hour, 
A  little  hour,  seems  to  have  past. 

Since  Life  and  Inspiration's  pow'r 
Around  that  relic  breath*  d  their  last. 

Ah,  pow'rless  now — like  talisman. 
Found    in    some    vanish'd  wizard's 
halls,  lo 

Whose  mighty  charm  with  him  began. 
Whose  charm  with  him  extinguish'd 
falls. 

Yet  though,  alas  !   the  gifts  that  shone 
Around  that  pen's  exploring  track. 

Be  now,  with  its  great  master,  gone. 
Nor  living  hand  can  call  them  back ; 

'  Soon  after  Mr.  Gi*abbe*s  death,  the  sons  of 
that  gentleman  did  me  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  me  the  inkstand,  pencil,  6lc.  which  their 
distinguished  father  haia  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  using. 
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Who  does  not  feel,  while  thus  his  eyes 
Rest  on  the  enchanter's  broken  wand, 

Each  earth-born  spell  it  worked  arise 
Before  him  in  succession  grand  ? —  20 

Grand,  from  the  Truth  that  reigns  o'er 
all; 
The  unshrinking  Truth,  that  lets  her 
light 
Through  Life's  low,  dark,  interior  fall. 
Opening  the  whole,  severely  bright : 

Yet  softening,  as  she  frowns  along. 
O'er  scenes  which  angels  weep  to  see — 

Where    Truth    herself    half    veils    the 
Wrong, 
In  pity  of  the  Misery. 

True  bard  ! — and  simple,  as  the  race 
Of  true-born  poets  ever  are,  30 

When,  stooping  from  their  starry  place. 
They're  children,  near,  though  gods, 
afar. 

How  freshly  doth  my  mind  recall, 
*Mong  the  few  days  I've  known  with 
thee. 

One  that,  most  buoyantly  of  all, 
Floats  in  the  wake  of  memory  ;  ^ 

When  he,  the  poet,  doubly  grac'd. 
In  life,  as  in  his  perfect  strain, 

With  that  pure,   mellowing  power  of 
Taste, 
Without  which  Fancy  shines  in  vain  ; 

Who  in  his  page  will  leave  behind,      41 
Pregnant  with  genius  though  it  be. 

But  half  the  treasures  of  a  mind, 

Where  Sense  o'er  all  holds  mastery  : — 

Friend  of    long   years !    of   friendship 
tried 
Through   many   a  bright  and  dark 
event ; 
In   doubts,    my    judge — in   taste,    my 
guide — 
In  all,  my  stay  and  ornament ! 

He,  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day. 
And  all  were  guests  of  one,  whose 
hand  50 

Hath  shed  a  new  and  deathless  ray 
Around  the  lyre  of  this  great  land ; 

*  Tlie  lines  tliat  follow  alludo  to  a  day  passed 
in  company  with  Mr.  Grabbe,  many  yoara  since, 
when  a  party,  consisting  only  of  Mr.  Rogci-s, 


In  whose  sea-odes — as  in  those  shells 
Where  Ocean's  voice  of  majesty 

Seems  still  to  sound — ^immortal  dweOi 
Okl  Albion's  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 

Such  was  our  host ;  and  though,  since 

then. 

Slight  clouds  have  ris'n  twist  him  and 

me. 

Who  would  not  grasp  such  hand  again, 

Stretch'd  forth  again  in  amity  7     60 

Who  can,  in  this  short  life,  afford 
To  let  such  mists  a  moment  stay. 

When  thus  one  frank,  atoning  woid» 
Like  sunshine,  melts  them  all  away  ? 

Bright  was  our  board  that  day — though 
one 

Unworthy  brother  there  had  place ; 
As  'mong  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 

One  was,  they  say,  of  earthly  xaoe. 

Yet,  next  to  Genius  is  the  power 
Of  feeling  where  true  Genius  lies ;  70 

And  there  was  light  around  that  hour 
Such  as,  in  memory,  never  dies ; 

Light  which  comes  o'er  me,  as  I  gaze. 
Thou  Relic  of  the  Dead,  on  thee. 

Like  all  such  dreams  of  vanish'd  days, 
Brightly,  indeed — but  moumf uUy ! 

TO  CAROLINE,  VISCOUNTESS 
VALLETORT 

WRrrXEN  AT  LACOCK  ABBEY,  JANUABT,  1832. 

When  I  would  sing  thy  beauty's  light. 
Such  various  forms,  and  all  so  bright, 
r  ve  seen  thee,  from  thy  childhood,  wear, 
I  know  not  which  to  call  most  fair. 
Nor  'mong  the  countless  charms  that 

spring 
For  ever  round  thee,  which  to  sing. 

When  I  would  paint  thee,  as  thou  oii 
Then  all  thou  tvert  comes  o'er  my  heart— 
The  graceful  child,  in  beauty's  dawn. 
Within  the  nursery's  shade  withdrawn, 
Or  peeping  out — like  a  young  moon   ii 
Upon  a  world  'twill  brighten  soon. 
Then  next,  in  girlhood's  blushing  hour, 
As  from  thy  own  lov'd  Abbey-tow'r 

Mr.  Crabbe,  and  the  author  of  tbese  verses,  ht^ 
tlio  pleasure  of  dining  with  Mr.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, at  his  house  at  Sydenham. 
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Tve  seen  thee  look,  all  radiant,  down, 
With  smiles  that  to  the  hoary  frown 
Of  centuries  round  thee  lent  a  ray. 
Chasing  even  Age's  gloom  away  ; — 
Or,  in  the  world's  resplendent  throng, 
As  I  have  mark'd  thee  glide  along,      20 
Among  the  crowds  of  fair  and  great 
A  spirit,  pure  and  separate, 
To  which  even  Admiration's  eye 
Was  fearful  to  approach  too  nigh ; — 
A  creature,  circled  by  a  spell 
Within    which    nothing    wrong    could 

dwell ; 
And  fresh  and  clear  as  from  the  source, 
Holding  through  life  her  limpid  course. 
Like  Arethusa  through  the  sea, 
Stealing  in  fountain  purity.  30 

Now,  too,  another  change  of  light ! 
As  noble  bride,  still  meekly  bright. 
Thou  bring' st  thy  Lord  a  dower  above 
All  earthly  price,  pure  woman's  love ; 
And  show'st  what  lustre  Rank  receives. 
When  with  his  proud  Corinthian  leaves 
Her  rose  thus  high-bred  Beauty  weaves. 

Wonder  not  if,  where  all's  so  fair 
To  choose  were  more  than  bard  can 

dare; 
Wonder  not  if,  while  every  scene       40 
I've  watch'd  thee  through  so   bright 

hath  been. 
The'   enamour' d  Muse  should,  in  her 

quest 
Of  beauty,  know  not  where  to  rest. 
Hut,  dazzled,  at  thy  feet  thus  fall. 
Hailing  thee  beautiful  in  all ! 

A  SPECULATION 

Of  all  speculations  the  market  holds 
forth. 
The  best  that  I  know  for  a  lover  of 
pelf. 
Is  to  buy  Marcus  up,  at  the  price  he  is 
worth. 
And  then  sell  him  at  that  which  he 
sets  on  himself. 


TO  MY  MOTHER 

WRITTEN  IN  A  POCKET  BOOK,    1822 

They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 
Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 

May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free. 
And  shoot,  and  blossom,  wide  and 
high. 

Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 
Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 

From  which  the  life,  that  fills  and  warms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

'Tis  thus,  though  woo'd  by  flattering 
friends. 
And  fed  with  fame  {if  fame  it  be) 
This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends, 
With  love's  true  instinct,   back  to 
thee ! 


LOVE  AND  HYMEN 

Love  had  a  fever — ne'er  could  close 

His  little  eyes  till  day  was  breaking ; 
And  wild  and  strange  enough,  Heav  n 
knows. 
The    things    he    rav'd    about    while 
waking. 

To  let  him  pine  so  were  a  sin ; — 

One,    to    whom    all    the    world's   a 
debtor — 
So  Doctor  Hymen  was  call'd  in. 
And   Love  that  night  slept  rather 
better. 

Next  day  the  case  gave  further  hope  yet. 
Though  still  some  ugly  fever  latent ; — 

*  Dose,  as  before ' — a  gentle  opiate. 
For  which  old  Hymen  has  a  patent. 

After  a  month  of  daily  call. 

So  fast  the  dose  went  on  restoring. 

That  Love,  who  first  ne'er  slept  at  all. 
Now  took,  the  rogue !  to  downright 
snoring. 


MNES  ON  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  INTO  NAPLES,  1821 

Carbone  nolaii. 

Ay — down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are. 
From  this  hour,  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins. 

That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war. 
Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains. 
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On,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales. 

Ye  locusts  of  tjrranny,  blasting  them  o'er— 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  shadow  their  shore  ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word — let  men  of  all  lands 

Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles,  xo 

When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands. 
Shall  be  forg'd  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driv*n. 

Base  slaves!    let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 
To  think — as  the  Doom'd  often  think  of  that  heav*n 

They  had  once  within  reach — that  they  might  have  been  free. 

Oh  shame !    when  there  was  not  a  bosom,  whose  heat 
Ever  rose  'bove  the  zero  of  C h*B  heart. 

That  did  not,  like  echo,  your  war-hymn  repeat. 

And  send  all  its  prayers  with  your  Liberty's  start ;  30 

When  the  world  stpod  in  hope — when  a  spirit,  that  breath'd 
The  fresh  air  of  the  olden  time,  whisper  d  about ; 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheath'd. 
But  waited  one  conquering  cry,  to  flash  out ! 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  Mighty  in  fame, 
FiLiCAJAS  and  Petaabchs,  seem'd  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  words,  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright  flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you  I 

Oh  shame !    that,  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 
Worth  the  hist'ry  of  ages,  when,  had  you  but  httrFd  30 

One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 
Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world— 

That  then — oh  !   disgrace  upon  manhood — ev'n  then. 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath ; 

Oow'r  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men. 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful : — shout.  Tyranny,  shout 

Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  *  Freedom  is  o'er ;  * — 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out. 

And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more.  40 

For,  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free. 

Come,  Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss ; 
Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of  thee. 

Than  to  sully  ev'n  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this  I 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  ANGELS 


PREFACE 

The  Eastern  story  of  the  angels  Harut  and  Marut,^  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzziel  and  Shamchazai,*  are  the  only  sources  to  which  I  need  refer, 
for  the  origin  of  the  notion  on  which  this  Romance  is  founded.  In  addition  to 
the  fitness  of  the  subject  for  poetry,  it  struck  me  also  as  capable  of  affording  an 
allegorical  medium,  through  which  might  be  shadowed  out  (as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  in  the  following  stories)  the  fall  of  the  Soul  from  its  original  purity  ' — the 
loss  of  light  and  happiness  which  it  suffers,  in  the  pursuit  of  tms  world's  perish- 
able pleasures — and  the  punishments,  both  from  conscience  and  Divine  justice, 
with  which  impurity,  pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the  awful  secrets  of 
Heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.  The  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  owes 
its  chief  charm  to  this  sort  of  *  veiled  meaning,'  and  it  has  been  my  wish  (how- 
ever I  may  have  failed  in  the  attempt)  to  communicate  to  the  following  pages 
the  same  moral  interest. 

Among  the  doctrines,  or  notions,  derived  by  Plato  from  the  East,  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  sublime  is  that  which  inculcates  the  pre-existence  of  the  Soul, 
and  its  gradual  descent  into  this  dark  material  world,  from  that  region  of  spirit 
and  light  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  inhabited,  and  to  which,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  purification  and  trial,  it  will  return.  This  belief,  under  various  symbolical 
forms,  may  be  traced  through  almost  all  the  Oriental  theologies.  The  Chaldeans 
represent  the  Soul  as  originally  endowed  with  wings,  which  fall  away  when  it 
sinks  from  its  native  element,  and  must  be  reproduced  before  it  can  hope  to 
return.  Some  disciples  of  Zoroaster  once  inquired  of  him,  *How  the  wings  of 
the  Soul  might  be  made  to  grow  again  ? ' — *  By  sprinkling  them,'  he  replied, 
*  with  the  Waters  of  Life.' — *  But  where  are  those  Waters  to  be  found  ? '  they 
asked. — *  In  the  Garden  of  God,'  replied  Zoroaster. 

The  mythology  of  the  Persians  has  allegorized  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  history 
of  those  genii  of  light  who  strayed  from  their  dwellings  in  the  stars,  and  obscured 
their  original  nature  by  mixture  with  this  material  sphere  ;  while  the  Egyptians, 
connecting  it  with  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  considered 
Autumn  as  emblematic  of  the  Soul's  decline  towards  darkness,  and  the  re- 
appearance of  Spring  as  its  return  to  life  and  light. 

Besides  the  chief  spirits  of  the  Mahometan  heaven,  such  as  Gabriel,  the  angel 
of  Revelations,  Israfil,  by  whom  the  last  trumpet  is  to  be  sounded,  and  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death,  there  were  also  a  number  of  subaltern  intelligences,  of  which 
tradition  has  preserved  the  names,  appointed  to  preside  over  the  difi'erent  stages, 
or  ascents,  into  which  the  celestial  world  was  supposed  to  be  divided.*    Thus 


1  See  note  on  page  541. 

2  Hyde,  d£  Rdig.  Yet.  Persantm^  p.  272. 

*  The  account  which  Macrobius  gives  •  of  the 
downward  journey  of  the  Soul,  through  that 
gate  of  the  zodiac  which  opens  into  the  lower 
spheres,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  wild 
fancies  passed  for  philosophy  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  system  of  Manes,  the  luminous  or 
spiritual  principle  owes  its  coniiption  not  to 
any  evil  tendency  of  its  own,  but  to  a  violent 

•  In  Samn.  Sdpionfs,  cap.  12. 


inroad  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  who,  finding 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pure 
light,  and  becoming  passionately  enamoured  ot 
its  beauty,  break  the  Doundaries  between  them, 
and  take  forcible  possession  of  it.^ 

*  *  We  adoi*ncd  the  lower  heaven  with  lights, 
and  placed  therein  a  guard  oi  angels.'— Xornii, 
chap.  xli. 

i>  See  a  Ti-eatise  '  De  la  Religion  des  Perses,' 
by  the  Abb^  Foucher,  MimoireH  de  VAcadSmte, 
torn.  xxxi.  p.  456. 
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Kelail  governs  the  fifth  heaven ;  while  Sadiel,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  third, 
is  also  employed  in  steadying  the  motions  of  the  earth,  which  would  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  agitation,  if  this  angel  did  not  keep  his  foot  planted  upon  its  orb.^ 

Among  other  miraculous  interpositions  in  favour  of  Mahomet,  we  find  com- 
memorated in  the  pages  of  the  Koran  the  appearance  of  five  thousand  angels  on 
his  side  at  the  battle  of  Bedr. 

The  ancient  Persians  supposed  that  Ormuzd  appointed  thirty  angels  to  pre- 
side successively  over  the  days  of  the  month,  and  twelve  greater  ones  to  aasome 
the  government  of  the  months  themselves ;  among  whom  Bahman  (to  whom 
Ormuzd  committed  the  custody  of  all  animals,  except  man,)  was  the  greatest 
Mihr,  the  angel  of  the  7th  month,  was  also  the  spirit  that  watched  over  the  afiain 
of  friendship  and  love ; — Ch(lr  had  the  care  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  ; — ^Mah  was 
agent  for  the  concerns  of  the  moon ; — Isphand&rmaz  (whom  Cazvin  calls  the 
Spirit  of  the  Earth)  was  the  tutelar  genius  of  good  and  virtuous  women,  dto,  Ac. 
&c.  For  all  this  the  reader  may  consult  the  19th  and  20th  chapters  of  Hyde,  it 
Belig.  Vet  Paraarum,  where  the  names  and  attributes  of  these  daily  and  monthly 
angels  are  with  much  minuteness  and  erudition  explained.  It  appears,  from  the 
Zend-avesta,  that  the  Persians  had  a  certain  office  or  prayer  for  every  day  of  the 
month  (addressed  to  the  particular  angel  who  presided  over  it),  which  they  called 
the  Sirouze. 

The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  the  Syrians,  as  described  by  Kircher,  appears  to  be 
the  most  regularly  graduated  of  any  of  these  systems.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Uoon 
they  placed  the  angels,  in  that  of  Mercury  the  archangels,  Venus  and  the  Son 
contained  the  Principalities  and  the  Powers ; — and  so  on  to  the  summit  of  the 
planetary  system,  where,  in  the  sphere  of  Saturn,  the  Thrones  had  their  station. 
Above  this  was  the  habitation  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars; 
and  still  higher,  in  the  region  of  those  stars  which  are  so  distant  a«  to  be  imper- 
ceptible, the  Seraphim,  we  are  told,  the  most  perfect  of  all  celestial  creatuies 
dwelt. 

The  Sabeans  also  (as  D^Herbelot  tells  us)  had  their  classes  of  angels,  to  whom 
they  prayed  as  mediators,  or  intercessors  ;  and  the  Arabians  worshipped  femaU 
angels,  whom  they  called  Benad  Hasche,  or.  Daughters  of  God. 
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*TwAS    when   the    world    was    in    its 
prime. 

When  the  fresh  stars  had  just  begun 
Their  race  of  glory,  and  young  Time 

Told  his  first  birth-days  by  the  sun ; 
When,  in  the  light  of  Nature's  dawn 

Rejoicing,  men  and  angels  met  * 
On  the  high  hill  and  sunny  lawn, — 
Ere  sorrow  came,  or  Sin  had  drawn 

'Twixt  man  and  heav*n  her  curtain 
yet! 
When  earth  lay  nearer  to  the  skies      lo 

Than  in  these  days  of  crime  and  woe. 
And  mortals  saw,  without  surprise, 

*  See  D'Herbelot,  passim. 
'  Tlie  Mahometans  believe,  says  D'Uerbelot, 
that  in  that  early  period  of  the  world  'les 


In  the  mid-air,  angelic  eyes 
Gazing  upon  this  world  below. 

Alas,  that  Passion  should  profane, 
Ev*n  then,  the  morning  of  the  earth! 

That,  sadder  still,  the  fatal  stain 
Should  fall  on  hearts   of   hea¥*iiif 
birth— 

And  that  from  Woman's  love  should  ftU 

So  dark  a  stain,  most  sad  of  all !        20 

One  ev'ning,  in  that  primal  hour. 
On  a  hill  s  side,  where  hung  the  ray 

Of  sunset,  brightening  rill  and  bow'r. 
Three  noble  youths  oonverBing  Uy ; 

hommes  n'eurent  gu*une  seule  religkM,  ct 
furent  souvcnt  visit^s  des  Anges,  qui  leur 
donnoient  la  main.' 
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And,  as  i^ey  look'd,  from  time  to  time, 

To  the  far  sky,  where  Daylight  furl'd 
His  radiant  wing,  their  brows  sublime 

Bespoke  them  of  that  distant  worid — 
Spirits,  who  once,  in  brotherhood 
Ck  faith  and  bliss,  near  Alla  stood,  30 
And  o'er  whose  cheeks  full  oft  had  blown 
The  wind  that  breathes  from  Alla's 

throne,^ 
Oeatures  of  light,  such  as  siiU  play, 

Likemotesinsunshine,roundtheLord, 
And  through  their  infinite  array 
Transmit  each  moment,  night  and  day. 

The  echo  of  His  luminous  word  1 

Of  Heaven  they  spoke,  and,  still  more  oft, 

Of  the  bright  eyes  that  charm' d  them 
thence ; 
Till,  yielding  gradual  to  the  soft         40 

And  balmy  evening's  influence — 
The  silent  breathing  of  the  flow'rs 

The  melting  light  that  beam'd  above. 
As  on  their  first,  fond,  erring  hours, 

Each  told  the  story  of  his  love. 
The  history  of  that  hour  unblest, 
When,  like  a  bird,  from  its  high  nest 
Won  down  by  fascinating  eyes, 
For  Woman's  smile  he  lost  the  skies. 

The  First  who  spoke  was  one,  with  look 

The  least  celestial  of  the  three —  51 
A  Spirit  of  light  mould,  that  took 

The  prints  of  earth  most  yieldingly  ; 
Who,  ev'n  in  heav'n,  was  not  of  those 

Nearest  the  Throne,*  but  held  a  place 
Far  off,  among  those  shining  rows 

That  circle  out  through  endless  space. 
And  o'er  whose  wings  the  light  from  Him 
In  Heav'n's  centre  falls  most  dim. 

Still  fair  and  glorious,  he  but  shone    60 
Among  those  youths  t^e'  unheavenliest 

one-^ 
A  creature,  to  whom  light  remain'd 
From  Eden  still,  but  alter'd,  stain' d. 
And  o'er  whose  brow  not  Love  alone 

>  •  To  which  will  be  joined  the  sound  of  the 
bells  hanging  on  the  trees,  which  will  be  put 
in  motion  by  the  wind  proceeding  from  the 
^rone,  so  often  as  the  Blessed  wish  for  music' 
See  Sale's  Koran,  *  Prelim.  Disserts' 

'  The  ancient  Persians  supposed  that  this 
Throne  was  placed  in  the  Sun,  and  that  through 
the  stars  were  distributed  the  various  classes 
of  Angels  that  encircled  it. 

The  Basilidians  supposed  that  there  were 
three  htmdi'ed  and  sixty-five  orders  of  angels, 


A  blight  had,  in  his  transit,  oast. 
But  other,  earthlier  joys  had  gone. 
And   left  their  foot-prints   as   they 
pass'd. 
Sighing,  as  back  through  ages  flown. 
Like  a  tomb-searcher,  Mem'ry  ran. 
Lifting   each   shroud   that   Time   had 
thrown  70 

O'er  buried  hopes,  he  thus  began  :— 

FIRST  ANGEL'S  STORY 

'  'TwAS  in  a  land,  that  far  away 

Lito  the  golden  orient  lies. 
Where  Nature  knows  not  night's  delay. 
But  springs  to  meet  her  bridegroom,  Day, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies. 
One  mom,  on  earthly  mission  sent,' 

And  mid- way  choosing  where  to  light, 
I  saw,  from  the  blue  element — 

Oh  beautiful,  but  fatal  sight !  80 

One  of  earth's  fairest  womankind. 
Half  veil'd  from  view,  or  rather  shrin'd 
In  the  clear  crystal  of  a  brook  ; 

Which,  while  it  hid  no  single  gleam 
Of  her  young  beauties,  made  them  look 

More  spirit-like,  as  they  might  seem 

Through   the   dim   shadowing   of   a 
dream. 
Pausing  in  wonder  I  look'd  on. 

While,  playfully  around  her  breaking 
The  waters,  that  like  diamonds  shone  90 

She  mov'd  in  light  of  her  own  making. 
At  length,  as  from  that  airy  height 
I  gently  lower'd  my  breathless  night. 
The  tremble  of  my  wings  all  o'er 

(For  through  each  plume  I  felt  the 
thrill) 
Startled  her,  as  she  reach' d  the  shore 

Of  that  small  lake— her  mirror  still — 
Above  whose  brink  she  stood,  like  snow 
When  rosy  with  a  sunset  glow. 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  eyes  I —    100 
The  shame,  the  innocent  surprise 
Of  that  bright  face,  when  in  the  air 
Uplooking,  she  beheld  me  there. 

'dont  la  perfection  alloit  en  dt^croissant,  \ 
mesure  qu  ils  s'^oignoient  de  la  premise  elasse 
d'esprits  plac<^8  dans  le  premier  ciel.'  See  Du- 
puis,  Orig.  des  CuUes,  torn,  ii,  p.  112. 

'  It  appears  that,  in  most  languages,  the  term 
employed  for  an  angel  means  also  a  messenger. 
Firischteh,  the  Persian  word  for  angel,  is  de- 
rived (says  D'Herbelot)  from  the  verb  Firisch- 
tin,  to  send.  The  Hebrew  term,  too,  Melak, 
has  the  same  signification. 
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It  seem'd  as  if  each  thought,  and  look, 
And  motion,  were  that  minute  chain*d 
Fast  to  the  spot,  such  root  she  took, 
And— like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook. 
With  face  upturn' d — so  still  remained ! 

In  pity  to  the  wond'ring  maid. 

Though  loth  from  such  a  vision  turn- 
ing, iio 
Downward  I  bent,  beneath  the  shade 

Of  my  spread  wings  to  hide  the  burn- 
ing 
Of  glances,  which — I  well  could  feel — 

For  me,  for  her,  too  warmly  shone ; 
But,  ere  I  could  again  unseal 
My  restless  eyes,  or  even  steal 

One   sidelong    look,    the   maid    was 
gone — 
Hid  from  me  in  the  forest  leaves. 

Sudden  as  when,  in  all  her  charms 
Of  full-blown  light,  some  cloud  receives 

The  Moon  into  his  dusky  arms.      121 

'Tis  not  in  words  to  tell  the  pow'r. 
The  despotism  that,  from  that  hour. 
Passion  neld  o'er  me.    Day  and  night 

I   sought  around  each  neighbouring 
spot ; 
And,  in  the  chase  of  this  sweet  light, 

My  task,  and  heav'n,  and  all  forgot ; — 
All,  but  the  one,  sole,  haunting  dream 
Of  her  I  saw  in  that  bright  stream. 

Nor  was  it  long,  ere  by  her  side  130 

I  found  myself,  whole  happy  days. 
Listening  to  words,  whose  music  vied 

With  our  own  Elden's  seraph  lays. 
When  seraph  lays  are  warm'd  by  love, 
But,  wanting  that,  far,  far  above ! — 
And  looking  into  eyes  where,  blue 
And  beautiful,  like  skies  seen  through 
The  sleeping  wave,  for  me  there  shone 
A  heaven,  more  worshipped  than  my  own. 
Oh  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see  140 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heav'n  to  me  ? 
Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
*Twas  blessed,  while  she  breathed  it  too  ; 


1  Tlie  name  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  the 
infernal  regions,  over  which,  tlicy  say,  tlie 
nngcl  Tabliek  presides. 

By  the  seven  gates  of  hell,  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  the  commentators  underetand  seven 
different  departments  or  wards,  in  wliich  seven 
different  sorts  of  sinners  ara  to  be  punished. 
Tlie  first,  called  Gehennem,  is  for  sinful  Mussul- 
mans; the  second,  Ladlia,  for  Christian  of- 


Though  dark  the  flow'rs,  though  dim 

the  sky. 
Love  lent  them  light,  while  she  was  nigfa. 
Throughout  creation  I  but  knew 
Two    separate    worlds — ^the    €me,    that 

small, 
Beloved,  and  consecrated  spot 
Where  Lea  was — the  other,  all 
The  dull,  wide  waste,  where  she  was 

not !  150 

But  vain  my  suit,  my  madness  vain ; 
Though  gladly,  from  her  eyes  to  gain 

One  earthly  look,  one  stray  desire, 
I  would  have  torn  the  wings,  that  hong 

FurFd  at  m^  back,  and  o'er  the  Fire 
In  Gehim's  *  pit  their  fragments  flung;— 
*Twas  hopeless  all — pure  and  unmov*d 

She  stood,  as  lilies  in  the  light 

Of    the    hot    noon    but    look    mora 
white ; — 
And  though  she  lov'd  me,  deeply  lov*d, 
*Twas  not  as  man,  as  mortal — no,    161 
Nothing  of  earth  was  in  that  glow — 
She  lov  d  me  but  as  one,  of  race 
Angelic,  from  that  radiant  place 
She  saw  so  oft  in  dreams — that  Heaven, 

To  which  herprayersat  morn  were seot, 
And  on  whose  light  she  gaz'd  at  even, 
Wishing  for  wings,  that  she  might  go 
Out  of  this  shadowy  world  below. 

To  that  free,  glorious  element !      270 

Well  I  remember  by  her  side 

Sitting  at  rosy  even-tide. 

When, — ^turning  to  the  star,  whose  head 

LookM  out,  as  from  a  bridal  bed. 

At  that  mute,  blushing  hour, — she  said, 

"  Oh  !  that  it  were  my  doom  to  be 

The  Spirit  of  yon  beauteous  star, 
Dwelling  up  there  in  jpurity. 

Alone,  as  all  such  bright  things  are ;— 
My  sole  employ  to  pray  and  shine,    180 

To  light  my  censer  at  the  sun 
And  cast  its  fire  towards  the  shrine 

Of  Him  in  heav*n,  the*  Eternal  one !" 

fendei-s  ;  the  third,  Hothama.  is  appointed  ftr 
Jews ;  and  the  fourth  and  fiftli,  called  Sairaai 
Sacar,  aro  destined  to  I'eceive  the  RabMUS 
and  the  worahippera  of  fire:  in  the  sixtk, 
named  Gehini,  those  pagans  and  idoUterBvln 
admit  a  plurality  of  gods  are  placed :  wliila 
into  the  aoyss  of  the  seventh,  called  Derk  Asbl« 
or  the  Deepest,  the  hypocritical  canters  of  m 
religions  are  thrown. 
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So  innocent  the  maid,  so  free 

From  mortal  taint  in  soul  and  frame. 
Whom  'twas  my  crime— my  destiny — 
To  love,  ay,  bum  for,  with  a  flame. 
To  which  earth' s  wildest  fires  are  tame. 
Had  you  but  seen  her  look,  when  first 
From  my  mad  lips  the'  avowal  burst ; 
!Not  anger' d — no — the  feeling  came   191 
From    depths    beyond    mere    anger's 

flame — 
It  was  a  sorrow,  calm  as  deep, 
A  moumfulness  that  could  not  weep. 
So  fill*d  her  heart  was  to  the  brink, 
So  fix'd  and  froz'n  with  grief,  to  think 
That  angel  natures — that  ev'n  I, 
Whose  love  she  clung  to,  as  the  tie 
Between  her  spirit  and  the  sky —      199 
Shouldf  all  thus  headlongfrom  the  height 
Of  all  that  heav'n  hath  pure  and  bright ! 

That  very  night — my  heart  had  grown 

Impatient  of  its  inward  burning ; 
The  term,  too,  of  my  stay  was  flown, 
And  the  bright  Watchers  near  the  throne, 
Already,  if  a  meteor  shone 
Between  them  and  this  nether  zone, 

Thought  'twas   their   herald's  wing 
returning. 
Oft  did  the  potent  spell-word,  giv'n 

To  Envoys  hither  from  the  skies,  210 
To  be  pronounc'd,  when  back  to  heav'n 

It  is  their  time  or  wish  to  rise. 
Come  to  my  lips  that  fatal  day  ; 

And  once,  too,  was  so  nearly  spoken. 
That  my  spread  plumage  in  the  ray 
And  breeze  of  heav'n  began  to  play  ; — 

When  my  heart  fail'd — the  spell  was 
broken — 
The  word  unfinish'd  died  away, 
And  my  check' d  plumes,  ready  to  soar. 
Fell  slack  and  lifeless  as  before.  220 

How  could  I  leave  a  world  which  she. 
Or  lost  or  won,  made  all  to  me  ? 
No  matter  where  my  wand' rings  were. 

So  there  she  look'd,  breath' d,  mov'd 
about — 
Woe,  ruin,  death,  more  sweet  with  her. 

Than  Paradise  itself,  without ! 

1  I  have  already  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  story  were  suggested  to 
mo  by  tlie  eastern  legend  of  the  two  angels, 
Harut  and  Marut,  as  given  by  Mariti,  who  says 
tliat  the  author  of  the  Taalim  founds  upon  it 
tlie  Mahometan  prohibition  of  wine.*  I  have 
since  found  that  Mariti's  version  of  the  tale 


But,  to  return — that  very  day 

A  feast  was  held,  where,  full  of  mirth. 
Came — crowding  thick  as  flow'rs  that 

pUy 
Jn  summer  winds — the  young  and  gay 

And  beautiful  of  this  bright  earth.  231 
And  she  was  there,  and  'mid  the  young 

And  beautiful  stood  first,  alone  ; 
Though  on  her  gentle  brow  still  hung 

The  shadow  I  that  morn  had  thrown — 
The  first,  that  ever  shame  or  woe 
Had  cast  upon  its  vernal  snow. 
My  heart  was  madden'd ; — in  the  flush 

Of  the  wild  revel  I  gave  way 
To  all  that  frantic  mirth — that  rush   240 

Of  desp'rate  gaiety,  which  they, 
Who  never  felt  how  pain's  excess 
Can  break  out  thus,  think  happiness ! 
Sad  mimicry  of  mirth  and  life. 
Whose  flsishes  come  but  from  the  strife 
Of  inward  passions — like  the  light 
Struck  out  by  clashing  swords  in  fight. 

Then,    too,    that    juice    of   earth,   the 

bane 
And  blessing  of  man's  heart  and  brain — 
That  draught  of  sorcery,  which  brings 
Phantoms  of  fair,  forbidden  things — 
Whose  drops,  like  those  of  rainbows, 
smile  252 

Upon  the  mists  that  circle  man, 
Bright' ning  not  only  Earth,  the  while. 

But  grasping  Heav'n,  too,  in  their 
span ! — f 
Then  first  the  fatal  wine-cup  rain'd 

Its  dews  of  darkness  through  my  lips,^ 
Casting  whate'er  of  light  remain'd 

To  my  lost  soul  into  eclipse  ; 
And  filling  it  with  such  wild  dreams,  260 

Such  fantasies  and  wrong  desires. 
As,  in  the  absence  of  heav'n's  beams. 

Haunt  us  for  ever — like  wild-fires 

That  walk  this  earth, when  day  retires. 

Now  hear  the  rest ; — our  banquet  done, 
I  sought  her  in  the'  accustom' d  bow'r. 
Where  late  we  oft,  when  day  was  gone. 
And  the  world  hush'd,  had  met  alone. 
At  the  same  silent,  moonlight  hour. 

(which  differs  also  from  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux, 
in  his  Life  0/ Mahomet),  is  taken  from  the  Fi-ench 
Encyclopedie,  in  which  work,  under  the  head 
'  Arot  et  Marot,'  the  reader  will  find  it. 

•  The  Bahardanush  tells  the  fiible  different^. 
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Her  eyes,  as  usual,  were  uptuzn'd  270 
To  her  lov'd  star,  whose  lustre  bum'd 

Purer  than  ever  on  that  night ; 

While  she,  in  looking,  grew  more 
bright. 

As  though  she  borrow' d  of  its  light. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  that  scene, 

A  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Which,  had  my  burning  brain  not  been 

Thus  madden' d,  would  have  held  me 
bound. 

As  though  I  trod  celestial  ground. 
Ev'n  as  it  was,  with  soul  all  flame,   280 

And  lips  that  bum'd  in  theirownsighs, 
I  stood  to  gaze,  with  awe  and  shame — 
The  memory  of  Eden  came 

Full  o'er  me  when  I  saw  those  eyes ; 
And  though  too  well  each  glance  of 
mine 

To  the  pale,  shrinking  maiden  prpv'd 
How  far,  alas,  from  aught  divine. 
Aught  worthy  of  so  pure  a  shrine. 

Was  the  wild  love  with  which  I  lov'd. 
Yet  must  she,  too,  have  seen — oh  yes, 

'Tis  soothing  but  to  think  she  saw  291 
The  deep,  true,  soul-felt  tenderness. 

The  homage  of  an  Angel's  awe 
To  her,  a  mortal,  whom  pure  love 
Then  plac'd  above  him — ^far  above — 
And  all  that  struggle  to  repress 
A  sinful  spirit's  mad  excess. 
Which  work'd  within  me  at  that  hour. 

When,  with  a  voice,  where  Passion  shed 
All  the  deep  sadness  of  her  pow'r,     300 

Her  melancholy  power — ^1  said, 
M  Then  be  it  so  ;  if  back  to  heaven 

I  must  unlov'd,  unpitied  fly. 
Without  one  blest  memorial  giv'n 

To  soothe  me  in  that  lonely  sky ; 
One  look,  like  those  the  young  and  fond 

Give   when    they're    parting — which 
would  be, 
Ev'n  in  remembrance,  far  beyond 

All  heav'n  hath  left  of  bliss  for  me  I 

Oh,  but  to  see  that  head  recline        310 

A  minute  on  this  trembling  arm. 
And  those  mild  eyes  look  up  to  mine. 

Without  a  dread,  a  thought  of  harm  I 
To  meet,  but  once,  the  thrilling  touch 

Of  lips  too  purely  fond  to  fear  me — 
Or,  if  that  boon  be  all  too  much, 

Ev'n  thus  to  bring  their  fragrance 
near  me ! 


Nay,  shrink  not  eo—^  look — a  word- 
Give  them  but  kindly  and  I  fly ;   319 

Already,  see,  my  plumea  have  stirred, 
And  tremble  for  their  home  on  high. 

Thus  be  our  parting — cheek  to  <^iec«— 
One  minute's  lapse  will  be  forgi^'n. 

And  thou,  the  next,  shalt  hear  me  spodk 
The  spell  that  plumes  my  wing  for 
heaven  1 " 

While  thus  I  spoke,  the  fearful  maid, 
Of  me,  and  of  herself  afraid, 
Hadshrinking  stood,like  flowers  beneath 
Thescorchingof  the  south- wind'sbieath: 
But  when  I  nam'd — alas,  too  well,    33Q 

I  now  recall,  though  wilder'd  theiv-- 
Instantly,  when  I  nam*d  the  speil. 

Her  brow,  her  eyes  uprose  agaio. 
And,  with  an  eagerness^  that  spdka 
The  sudden  light  that  o'er  her  broke, 
''  The  spell,  the  spell  I— oh,  speak  it  bow, 

And   I   will   bless   thee !       she  ex- 
claim'd — 

Unknowing  what  I  did,  inflam'd. 
And  lost  already,  on  her  brow 

I  stamp' d  one  burning  kiss,  and  nam'd 
The  inystic  word,  till  then  ne'er  told  341 
To  living  creature  of  earth's  mould ! 
Scarce  wasitsaid,when,  quick  as  thought* 
Her  lips  from  mine,  like  echo,  caught 
The  holy  sound — ^her  hands  and  eyes 
Were  instant  lifted  to  the  skies. 
And  thrice  to  heav'n  she  spoke  it  out 

With   that   triumphant   kx^   Faith 
wears. 
When  not  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt» 

A  vapour  from  this  vale  of  tears,  350 

Between  her  and  her  God  appeals ! 

That  very  moment  her  whole  frame 
All  bright  and  glOTified  became. 
And  at  her  back  I  saw  unclose 
Two  wings,  magnificent  as  those 

That  sparkle  around  Alla's  Throneb 
Whose  plumes,  as  buoyantly  she  zese 

Above  me,  in  the  moon-beam  lAooe 
With  a  pure  light,  which — ^from  its  ho^ 
Unknown  upon  this  earth — I  knew  360 
Waslight  from  Eden,  glist'ning  through! 
Most  holy  vision !  ne'er  before 

Did  aught  so  radiant — sinoe  the  day 
When  Eblis,  in  his  downfall,  boie 

The  third  of  the  bright  stars  away— 
Rise,  in  earth's  beauty,  to  repair 
That  loss  of  light  and  glory  there  I 
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But  did  I  tamely  view  ber  flight  ? 

Did  not  1,  too»  proclaim  ont  thrice 
The  pow'rfid  words  that   were,   that 
night»—  370 

Oh  ev^n  for  heaven  too  much  delight  \r— 

Again  to  bring  us,  eyes  to  eyes. 

And  soul  to  soul,  in  Paradise  ? 
I  did — ^I  spoke  it  o*er  and  o'er — 

I  pray'd,  I  wept,  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  me  the  spell  had  pow'r  no  more. 

There  seem'd  around  me  some  dark 
chain 
Which  still,  as  I  essayed  to  soar. 

Baffled,  alas,  each  wild  endeavour : 
Dead  lay  my  wings,  as  they  have  lain 
Since  that  sad  hour,  and  will  remain — 

So  wills  the'  offended  God — ^for  ever ! 

It  was  to  yonder  star  I  trac'd  383 

Her  journey  up  the*  illumin'd  waste--- 
That  isle  in  the  blue  firmament. 
To  which  so  oft  her  fancy  went 

In  wishes  and  in  dreams  before. 
And  which  was  now — such.  Purity, 
Thy  blest  reward — ordain'd  to  be 

Her  home  oi  light  for  evermore  !   390 
Once— or  did  I  but  fancy  so  ? — 

Ev'n  in  her  flight  to  that  fair  sphere, 
'Mid  all  her  spirit's  new-felt  glow, 
A  pitying  look  she  tum'd  bek>w 

On  him  who  stood  in  darkness  here ; 
Him  whom,  perhaps,  if  vain  regret 
Can  dwell  in  heaven,  she  pities  yet ; 
And  oft,  when  looking  to  this  dim 
And  distant  world,  remembers  him. 

But  soon  that  passing  dream  was  gone  ; 
Farther  and  farther  off  she  shone,  401 
Till  lessen'd  to  a  point,  as  small 

As    are    those   specks    that   yonder 
bum, — 
Those  vivid  drops  of  light,  that  fall 

The  last  from  Day's  exhausted  urn. 
And  when  at  length  she  merg'd,  afar, 
Into  her  own  immortal  star. 
And  when  at  length  mv  straining  sight 

Had  caught  her  wing's  last  fading  ray. 
That  minute  from  my  soul  the  light  410 

Of  heav'n  and  love  both  pass'd  away ; 
And  I  forgot  my  home,  my  birth, 

Profan'd  my  spirit,  sunk  my  brow, 
And  revell'd  in  gross  joys  of  earth, 

Till  I  became— what  I  am  now  I ' 

1  Hie  Kenibiim^  as  the  IfussalmAns  call 
tliem,  are  often  joined  indiscciminately  with 


The  Spirit  bow'd  his  head  in  shame ; 
A  shame,  that  of  itself  would  tell— 
Were  there  not  ev'n  those  breaks  of 

flame. 
Celestial,  through  his  clouded  frame — 
How  grand  the  height  from  which  he 
fell !  420 

That  holy  Shame,  which  ne'er  forgets 
The'   unblench'd  renown  it  us'd  to 
wear; 
Whose    blush    remains,    when   Virtue 
sets. 
To  show  her  sunshine  has  been  there. 

Once  only,  while  the  tale  he  told. 

Were  his  eyes  lifted  to  behold 
That  happy  stainless  star,  where  she 
Dwelt  in  her  bower  of  purity  !  428 

One  minute  did  he  look,  and  then — 
As  though  he  felt  some  deadly  pain 
From  its  sweet  light  through  heart 
and  brain — 
Shrunk  back,  and  never  look'd  again. 


Who  was  the  Second  Spirit  ?  he 
With  the  proud  front  and  piercing 

glance — 
Who  seem'd  when  viewing  heaven's 
expanse, 
As  though  his  far-sent  eye  could  see 
On,  on  into  the'  Immensity 
Behind  the  veils  of  that  blue  sky. 
Where  Alla's  grandest  secrets  lie  ? — 
His  wings,  the  while,  though  day  was 
gone,  440 

Flashing  with  many  a  various  hue 
Of  light  they  from  themselves  alone. 

Instinct  with  Eden's  brightness,  drew. 
'Twas  RuBi — once  among  the  prime 
And  flow'r  of  those  bright  creatures, 
nam'd 
Spirits  of  Knowledge,^  who  o'er  Time 
And  Space  and  Thought  an  empire 
claim'd. 
Second  alone  to  Him,  whose  light 
Was,  ev'n  to  theirs,  as  day  to  night ; 
'Twixt  whom  and  them  was  <&8tance 
far  450 

And  wide  as  would  the  journey  be 
To  reach  from  any  island  st&r 
The  vague  shores  of  Infinity  ! 

the  Asrafil  or  Seraphim,  tinder  one  eommoa 
name  of  AzueH,  by  which  all  spirits  who  ap- 
proach near  the  throne  of  AlJa  are  deBisnate«L 
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'Twas  RuBi,  in  whose  mournful  eye 
Slept  the  dim  light  of  days  gone  by; 
Whose  voice,  though  sweet,  fell  on  the 
ear 

Like  echoes,  in  some  silent  place. 
When  first  awak'd  for  many  a  year ; 

And  when  he  smil'd,  if  o  er  his  face 

Smile  ever  shone,  'twas  like  the  grace 
Of  moonlight  rainbows,  fair,  but  wan. 
The  sunny  life,  the  glory  gone.  462 

Ev'n  o*er  his  pride, though  still  the  same, 
A  soft'ning  shade  from  sorrow  came  ; 
And  though  at  times  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire. 
Short  was  the  fitful  glare  they  threw — 
Like  the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few. 

Seen  through  some  noble  pile  on  fire! 

Such  was  the  Angel,  who  now  broke  470 

The  silence  that  had  come  o*er  all. 
When  he,  the  Spirit  that  last  spoke, 

Clos'd  the  sad  history  of  his  fall ; 
And,  while  a  sacred  lustre,  flown 

For  many  a  day  relum*d  his  cheek — 
Beautiful,  as  in  days  of  old  ; 
And  not  those  eloquent  lips  alone 

But  every  feature  seem  d  to  speak — 
Thus  his  eventful  story  told  : — 

SECOND  ANGEL'S  STORY 

*  You  both  remember  well  the  day,  480 

When  unto  Eden's  new-made  bow'rs, 
All  A  convoked  the  bright  array 

Of  his  supreme  angelic  pow'rs, 
To  witness  the  one  wonder  yet. 

Beyond  man,  angel,  star,  or  sun. 
He  must  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 

His  sea]  upon  the  world,  as  done— 
To  see  that  last  perfection  rise. 

That  crowning  of  creation's  birth. 
When,  mid  the  worship  and  surprise  490 
Of  circling  angels.  Woman's  eyes 

First  open'd  upon  heav'n  and  earth  ; 
And  from  their  lids  a  thrill  was  sent. 
That  through  each  living  spirit  went. 
Like  first  light  through  the  firmament ! 

Can  you  forget  how  gradual  stole 
The  iresh-awaken'd  breath  of  soul 
Throughout   her   perfect   form — which 

seem'd 
To  grow  transparent,  as  there  beam'd 
That  dawn  of  Mind  within,  and  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought  ? 


Slow  as  o'er  summer  seas  we  trace     502 

The  progress  of  the  noontide  air. 
Dimpling  its  bright  and  silent  face 
Each  minute  into  some  new  grace. 

And     varying     heav'n's     reflections 
there — 
Or,  like  the  light  of  ev'ning,  stealing 

O'er  some  fair  temple,  which  aUoay 
Hath  slept  in  shadow,  slow  reveaUng 

Its  several  beauties,  ray  bv  ray,   510 
Till  it  shines  out,  a  thing  to  DlesB, 
All  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 

Can  you  forget  her  blush,  when  round 
Through  Eden's  lone,  enchanted  ffroand 
She  look'  d,  and  saw,  the  sea — the  luoeft— 

And  heard  the  rush  of  many  a  wing, 

On  high  behests  then  vanisning ; 
And  saw  the  last  few  angel  eyes. 
Still  ling' ring — mine  among  the  rest,— 
Reluctant  leaving  scenes  so  blest  ?   520 
From  that  miraculous  hour,  the  fate 

Of  this  new,  glorious  Being  dwelt 
For  ever,  with  a  spell-like  weight. 
Upon  my  spirit — early,  late, 

Whate'er  I  did,  or  dream' d,  or  felt. 
The  thought  of  what  might  yet  befall 
That  matchlesscreature  mix'  d  with  all— 
Nor  she  alone,  but  her  whole  race 

Through  ages  yet  to  come — ^whate*er 

Of  feminine,  and  fond,  and  fair,  550 
Should  spring  from  that  pure  mind  ami 
face. 

All  wak'd  my  soul's  intensest  caro; 
Their  forms,  souls,  feelings,  still  to  me 
Creation's  strangest  mystery  ! 

It  was  my  doom — ev'n  from  the  finti 
When  witnessing  the  primal  burst 
Of  Nature's  wonders,  I  saw  rise 
Those  bright  creations  in  the  skies,— 
Those  worlds  instinct  with  life  and  light, 
Which  man,  remote,  but  sees  by  ni|dit,— 
It  was  my  doom  still  to  be  haunted  541 
By  some  new  wonder,  some  sublime 
And  matchless  work,  that,  for  the 
time 
Held  all  my  soul,  enchain*  d,  enchanted, 
And  left  me  not  a  thought,  a  dream, 
A  word,  but  on  that  only  theme  I 

The  wish  to  know — that  endless  thint 
Which  ev'n  by  quenching  is  awak'd, 

And  which  becomes  or  blest  or  cunt, 
As  is  the  fount  whereat  'tis  slak*d-- 
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Still  uTg^d  me  onward,  with,  desire   551 
Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire-— 
Whatever  the  wondrous  things  might  be. 
That  wak'd  each  new  idolatry — 

Their  cause,  aim,  source,  whenoe-ever 
sprung — 
Their  inmost  pow'rs,  as  thou^  for  me 

Existence  on  that  knowledge  hung. 

Oh  what  a  vision  were  the  stars. 

When  first  I  saw  them  bum  on  high, 
KoUing  along,  like  living  cars  560 

Of  light,  for  gods  to  journey  by  !  * 
They  were  my  heart's  first  passion — days 
And  nights,  unwearied,  in  their  rays 
Have  I  hung  floating,  till  each  sense 
Seem'd  full  of  their  bright  influence. 
Innocent  joy  !  alas,  how  much 

Of  misery  had  I  shunn*d  below, 
ConM  I  have  still  liv'd  blest  with  such ; 

Nor,  proud  and  restless,  bum'd  to 
know 

The  knowledge  that  brings  guilt  and 
woe.  570 

Often — so  much  I  lov*d  to  trace 
The  secrets  of  this  starry  race — 
Have  I  at  mom  and  evening  run 
Along  the  lines  of  radiance  spun 
Liike  webs,  between  them  and  the  sun, 
Untwisting  all  the  tangled  ties 
Of  light  into  their  different  dyes — 
Then  fleetly  wing'd  I  off,  in  quest 
Of  those,  the  farthest,  loneliest. 
That  watch,  like  winking  sentinels,*  580 
The  void,  beyond  which  Chaos  dwells ; 
And  there,  with  noiseless  phime,  pursued 
Their  track  through  that  grand  solitude. 
Asking  intently  all  and  each 

What  soul  within  their  radiance  dwelt. 
And   wishing   their   sweet   light   were 
speech. 

That  they  might  tell  me  all  they  felt. 

Nay,  oft,  so  passionate  my  chase 
Of  these  resplendent  heirs  of  space, 

1  *  G'est  un  fait  indubitable  que  la  plupart 
dee  anciens  philosopbea,  soit  Cfaaldtens,  soit 
Grecs,  nous  ont  donnd  les  astres  comme  animus, 
et  ont  soutenuque  les  astres,  qui  nous^elairent, 
n'^toient  que  ou  les  chars,  ou  mSme  les  navires, 
4et^  Intcdiigences  qai  les  eonduisoient.  Pour 
les  CharSf  cela  se  lit  partout ;  on  n'a  qu'ouvrii* 
Fline,  St.  Gldment,  &c.  is^c.—Mimoire  UiMio- 
rtque,  sur  le  Sabiifime,  par  M.  Fourmont. 

A  belief  that  the  stars  are  either  spirits  or 
the  vehicles  of  spirits,  was  common  to  all  the 
i-cligions  andhexsesiesofthfi  East.  Kirchcr has 

o.  p.  5 


Oft  did  I  follow — lest  a  ray  590 

Should   'scape   me   in   the  farthest 
night — 

Some  pilgrim  Comet,  on  his  way 
To  visit  distant  shrines  ot  light. 

And  well  remember  how  I  sung 
Exultingly,  when  on  my  sight 

New  work^  of  stars,  all  fresh  and  young. 

As  if  just  born  of  darkness,  sprung  1 

Such  was  my  pure  ambition  then. 

My  sinless  transport,  night  and  mom  ; 
Ere  yet  this  newer  Yfix\d  of  men,       600 
And  that  most  fair  of  stars  was  bom 
Which  I,  in  fatal  hour,  saw  rise 
Among  the  flow'rs  of  Paradise  ! 
Thenceforth  my  nature  all  was  chang'd. 
My  heart,  soul,  senses  tum'd  below ; 
And  he,  who  but  so  lately  rang'd 

Yon  wonderful  expanse,  where  glow 
Worlds  upon  worlc^, — ^yet  found  his 

mind 
Ev'n  in  that  luminous  range  confin'd, — 
Now  blest  the  humblest,  meanest  sod  6x0 
Of  the  dark  earth  where  Woman  trod  ! 
In  vain  my  former  idols  glisten'd 

From  their  far  thrones ;  in  vain  these 
ears 
To  the  once- thrilling  music  listened. 
That  hymn'd  around  my  favourite 
spheres — 
To  earth,  to  earth  each  thought  was 
giv'n. 
That  in  this  half -lost  soul  had  birth ; 
Like  some  high  moimt,  whose  head's  in 
heav'n. 
While   its   whole   shadow    rests    on 
earth! 

Nor  was  it  Love,  ev*n  ^et,  that  thrall'd 
My  spirit  in  his  bummg  ties ;  621 

And  less,  still  less  could  it  be  calFd 
That  grosser  flame,  round  which  Love 

flies 
Nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  dies — 

given  the  names  and  stations  of  the  seven 
archangels,  who  were  by  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews 
distributed  throash  the  planets. 

>  According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  there  were  four  stars  set  as  sentinels 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  to  watch 
over  the  other  fixed  stars,  and  superintend  th« 

{»lanets  in  their  course.  The  names  of  these 
our  sentinel  stars  are^  according  to  the 
Boundesh,  T^ischter,  for  the  east ;  »Atevis,  for 
the  west ;  Venand,  for  the  south ;  and  ^afto- 
i-ang,  for  the  north. 
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No,  it  was  wonder,  such  as  thriird 

At  all  God's  works  my  dazzled  sense  ; 
The  same  rapt  wonder,  only  fill'd 

With   passion,    more    profound,    in- 
tense,— 
A  vehement,  but  wand' ring  fire,        629 
Which,  though  nor  love,  nor  yet  desire, — 
Though  through  all  womankind  it  took 

Its  range,  as  lawless  lightnings  run. 
Yet  wanted  but  a  touch,  a  look. 

To  fix  it  burning  upon  One, 

Then,  too,  the  ever-restless  zeal. 

The'  insatiate  curiosity 
To  know  how  shapes,  so  fair,  must  feel — 
To  look,  but  once,  beneath  the  seal 

Of  so  much  loveliness,  and  see      639 
What  souls  belonged  to  suchbrighteyes — 

Whether,  as  sun-beams  find  their  way 
Into  the  gem  that  hidden  lies. 

Those  looks  could  inward  turn  their 
ray, 

And  make  the  soul  as  bright  as  they  : 
All  this  impeird  my  anxious  chase. 

And  still  the  more  I  saw  and  knew 
Of  Woman's  fond, weak,  conqu'ring  race. 

The'  intcnscr  still  my  wonder  grew. 

I  had  beheld  their  First,  their  Eve, 

Bom  in  that  splendid  Paradise,      650 
Which  sprung  there  solely  to  receive 

The  first  light  of  her  waking  eyes. 
I  had  seen  purest  angels  lean 

In  worship  o'er  her  from  above ; 
And  man — oh  yes,  had  envying  seen 

Proud  man  possess'd  of  all  her  love. 
I  saw  their  happiness,  so  brief. 

So  exquisite, — her  error,  too. 
That  easy  trust,  that  prompt  belief  659 

In  what  the  warm  heart  wishes  true  ; 
That  faith  in  words,  when  kindly  said. 
By  which  the  whole  fond  sex  is  led — 
Mingled  with — what  I  durst  not  blame, 

For  'tis  my  own — that  zeal  to  know. 
Sad,  fatal  zeal,  so  sure  of  woe  ; 
Which,  though  from  heav'n  all  pure  it 

came. 
Yet  stain'd,  misus'd,  brought  sin  and 
shame 

On  her,  on  me,  on  all  below  ! 

I  had  seen  this ;  had  seen  Man,  arm'd. 
As  his  soul  is,  with  strength  and  sense. 

By  her  first  words  to  ruin  charm' d ;  671 
His  vaunted  reason's  cold  defence. 


Like  an  ice-barrier  in  the  ray 

Of  melting  summer,  smird  away. 

Nay,  stranger  yet,  spite  of  all  this — 

Though  by  her  counsels  taught  to  err, 

Though  driv'n  from  Paradise  for  her, 
(And  tmth  her — t?uUf  at  least,  was  bliss,) 
Had  I  not  heard  him,  ere  he  orost    679 

The  threshold  of  that  earthly  heav'n, 
Which  by  her  wildering  smile  ne  lost— 

So  quickly  was  the  wrong  f orgiv'n  !— 
Had  I  not  heard  him,  as  he  prest 
The  frail,  fond  trembler  to  a  breast 
Which  she  had  doom'd  to  sin  and  strife, 
Call  her — ev'n  then — his  Life  !  his  Life  !^ 
Yes,  such  the  love-taught  name,  the 
first, 

That  ruin'd  Man  to  Woman  gave, 
Ev'n  in  his  outcast  hour,  when  cunt  689 
By  her  fond  witchery,  with  that  worst 

And  earliest  boon  of  love,  the  grave ! 
She,  who  brought  death  into  the  world, 

There   stood   before    him,    with  the 
light 

Of  their  lost  Paradise  still  bright 
Upon  those  sunny  locks,  that  curl'd 
Down  her  white  shoulders  to  her  feet— 
So  beautiful  in  form,  so  sweet 
In  heart  and  voice,  as  to  redeem 

The  loss,  the  death  of  all  things  dear, 
Except  herself — and  make  it  seem   700 

Life,  endless  Life,  while  she  wasnetr! 
Could  I  help  wond'ring  at  a  creature, 

Thus   circled   round    with    spells  to 
strong — 
One,   to   whose   cv'ry    thought,   wori» 
feature, 

In  joy  and  woe,  through  right  sad 
wrong. 
Such  sweet  omnipotence  heaven  gave» 
To  bless  or  ruin,  curse  or  save  ? 

Nor  did  the  marvel  cease  with  her — 

New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  oame. 

As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err,  710 

As  sure  of  man  through  praise  sad 

blame, 
Whate'er  they  brought  him,  pride  or 
shame, 
He  still  the'  unreasoning  worshipper. 
And  they,  throughout  all  time,  tliB 

same. 
Enchantresses  of  soul  and  frame, 

>  Cliavali,  or,  as  it  is  in  Arabic,  Havak  Ctb* 
name  by  whicli  Adam  called  tlie  'womau  afttf 
their  trausgrQSsion),  mcau»  *  Life.* 
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Into  whose  hands,  from  first  to  last. 

This  world  with  all  its  destinies. 
Devotedly  by  heav'n  seems  cast. 

To  save  or  ruin,  as  they  please  I 
Oh,  'tis  not  to  be  told  how  long,         720 

How  restlessly  I  sigh'd  to  find 
Some  one,  from  out  that  witching  throng, 

Some  abstract  of  the  form  and  mind 
Of  the  whole  matchless  sex,  from  which 

In  my  own  arms  beheld,  possest, 
I  might  learn  all  the  powers  to  witch, 

To  warm,  and  (if  my  fate  unblest 

Would  have  it)  ruin,  of  the  rest  I 
Into  whose  inward  soul  and  sense 

I  might  descend,  as  doth  the  bee  730 
Into  the  flower's  deep  heart,  and  thence 

Rifle,  in  all  its  purity. 
The  prime,  the  quintessence,  the  whole 
Of  wondrous  Woman's  frame  and  soul ! 

At  length,  my  burning  wish,  my  prayer — 
(For  such — oh  what  will  tongues  not 

dare. 
When  hearts  go  wrong  ? — this  lip  pre- 

ferr'd)— , 
At    length   my    ominous   prayer    was 

heard — 
But  whether  heard  in  heaven  or  hell, 
LJsten — and  thou  wilt  know  too  well.  740 

There  was  a  maid,  of  all  who  move 

Like  visions  o'er  this  orb,  most  fit 
To  be  a  bright  young  angel's  love. 

Herself  so  bright,  so  exquisite  ! 
The  pride,  too,  of  her  step,  as  light 

Along  the'  unconscious  earthshewent, 
Seem'd  that  of  one,  bom  with  a  right 

To  walk  some  heavenlier  element. 
And  tread  in  places  where  her  feet 
A  star  at  ev'ry  step  should  meet.       750 
'Twas  not  alone  that  loveliness 

By  which  the  wilder'  d  sense  iscaught — 
Of  lips,  whose  very  breath  could  bless ; 

Of    playful    blushes,    that    seem'd 
nought 

But  luminous  escapes  of  thought ; 
Of  eyes  that,  when  by  anger  stirr'd 
Were  fire  itself,  but,  at  a  word 

Of  tenderness,  all  soft  became 
Ab  though  they  could,  like  the  sun's  bird. 

Dissolve  away  in  their  own  flame — 
Of  form,  as  pliant  as  the  shoots         761 

Of  a  young  tree,  in  vernal  flower ; 
Yet  round  and  glowing  as  the  fruits, 

That  drop  from  it  in  summer's  hour;— 


'Twas  not  alone  this  loveliness 

That  falls  to  loveliest  women's  share. 

Though,  even  here,  her  form  could 
spare 
From  its  own  beauty's  rich  excess 

Enough  to  make  ev'n  them  more  fair — 
But  'twas  the  Mind,  outshining  clear  770 
Through   her   whole  frame — the  soul, 

still  near. 
To  light  each  charm,  yet  independent 

Of  what  it  lighted,  as  the  sun 
That    shines    on    flowers,    would    be 
resplendent 

Were  there  no  flowers  to  shine  upon — 
"Twas  this,  all  this,  in  one  com  bin  d — 

The'  unnumber'd  looks  and  arts  that 
form 
The  glory  of  young  woman-kind. 

Taken,  in  their  perfection,  warm,  779 

Ere  time  had  chill' d  a  single  charm. 
And  stamp' d  with  such  a  seal  of  Mind, 

As  gave  to  beauties,  that  might  be 
Too  sensual  else,  too  unrefin'd. 

The  impress  of  Divinity  ! 

'Twas  this — a  union,  which  the  hand 

Of  Nature  kept  for  her  alone. 
Of  every  thing  most  playful,  bland. 
Voluptuous,  spiritual,  grand. 

In  angel-natures  and  her  own — 
Oh  this  it  was  that  drew  me  nigh     790 
One,  who  seem'd  kin  to  heaven  as  I, 
A  bright  twin-sister  from  on  high — 
One,  in  whose  love,  I  felt,  were  given 

The  mix'd  delights  of  either  sphere. 
All  that  the  spirit  seeks  in  heaven. 

And  all  the  senses  burn  for  here. 

Had  we — but  hold — hear  every  part 

Of  our  sad  tale — spite  of  the  pain 
Remembrance  gives,  when  the  fix'd  dart 

Is  stirr'd  thus  in  the  wound  again — 800 
Hear  every  step,  so  full  of  bliss. 

And  yet  so  ruinous,  that  led 
Down  to  the  last,  dark  precipice. 

Where  perish' d  both — the  fallen,  the 
dead ! 

From  the  first  hour  she  caught  my  sight, 
I  never  left  her — day  and  night 
Hovering  unseen  around  her  way. 

And  'mid  her  loneliest  musings  near, 
I  soon  could  track  each  thought  that  lay. 
Gleaming  within  her  heart,  as  clear 
As  pebbles  within  brooks  appeat  •,  ^w 
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And  there,  among  the  countless  things 

That  keep  young  hearts  for  ever  glow- 
ing. 
Vague  wishes,  fond  imaginings, 

Love-dreams,  as  yet  no  object  know- 
ing- 
Light,  winged  hopes,  that  come  when 
bid. 

And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping; 
And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid. 

Like  serpents  under  flowerets  sleep- 
ing : —  819 
'Mong  all  these  feelings — felt  where'er 
Young  hearts  are  beating — ^I  saw  there 
Proud  thoughts,  aspirings  high — beyond 
Whatever  yet  dwelt  in  soul  so  fond — 
Glimpses  of  glory,  far  away 

Into  the  bright,  vague  future  given ; 
And  fancies,  free  and  grand,  whose  play. 

Like  that  of  eaglets,  is  near  heaven  ! 
With  this,  too — what  a  soul  and  heart 
To  fall  beneath  the  tempter's  art ! — 
A  zeal  for  knowledge,  such  as  ne'er  830 
Enshrin'd  itself  in  form  so  fair. 
Since  that  first,  fatal  hour,  when  Eve, 

With  every  fruit  of  Eden  blest. 
Save  one  alone — rather  than  leave 

That  one  unreached,  lost  all  the  rest. 

It  was  in  dreams  that  first  I  stole 

With  gentle  mastery  o'er  her  mind — 
In  that  rich  twilight  of  the  soul. 

When  reason's  beam,  half  hid  behind 
The  clouds  of  sleep,  obscurely  gilds  840 
Each  shadowy  shape  the  Fancy  builds — 
'Twas  then,  by  that  soft  light,  I  brought 

Vague,    glimmering    visions    to    her 
view ; — 
Catches  of  radiance,  lost  when  caught. 
Bright  labyrinths,  that  led  to  nought. 

And     vistas,      with     no     pathway 
through ; — 
Dwellings  of  bliss,  that  opening  shone. 

Then  clos'd,  dissolv'd,  and   left  no 
trace — 
All  that,  in  short,  could  tempt  Hope  on, 

But  give  her  wing  no  resting-place  ; 
Myself  the  while,  with  brow,  as  yet,  851 
Pure  as  the  young  moon's  coronet. 
Through  every  dream  siiU  in  her  sight. 

The  enehanter  of  each  mocking  scene. 
Who  gave  the  hope,  then  brought  the 

blight. 
Who  said,  "  BehoM,  yon  worid  of  light," 

Then  sudden  dropt  a  veil  between  1 


At    length,    when    I   perceiv'd    eadi 

thought. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  fijc'd  on  nought  859 
But  these  illusive  scenes^  and  me— 
The    phantom,   who    thus    came  and 

went, 
In  half  revealments  only  meant 

To  madden  curiosity — 
When  by  such  various  arte  I  found 
Her  fancy  to  its  utmost  wound* 
One  night — 'twas  in  a  holy  spat. 
Which  she  for  prayer  had  ohoeeib-* 

grot 
Of  purest  marble,  built  below 
Her  garden  beds,  through  which  a  glow 
From  lamps  invisible  then  stole,       870 

Brightly  pervading  all  the  place- 
Like  that  mysterious  light  the  soul. 
Itself    unseen,  sheds     fcH*«iigk    the 
face. 
There,  at  her  altar,  while  she  knelt, 
And  all  that  woman  ever  felt. 
When  God  and  man  both  claim'd  her 
sighs — 
Every  warm  thought,  that  ever  dwelt, 
Like  summer  clouds,  'twixt  earth  and 

skies. 
Too  pure  to  fall,  too  gross  to  rise, 
Spoke  in  her  gestures,    tones,  and 
eyes — 
Then,  as  the  mystic  light's  soft  ray  881 
Grew  softer  still,  as  though  its  ray 
Was  breath' d  from  her,   I   heard  ha 
say : — 

"  Oh  idol  of  my  dreams !   whatever 
Thy  nature  be — human,  divine. 

Or  but  half  heav'nly — ^still  too  fair. 
Too  heavenly  to  be  ever  mine  I 

Wonderful  Spirit,  who  dost  make 
Slumber  so  lovely  that  it  seems 

No  longer  life  to  live  awake,  890 

Since  heaven  itself  descend  in  dreamfl* 

Why  do  I  ever  lose  thee  ?    why 
When  on  thy  realms  and  thee  I  gUB 

Still  drops  that  veil,  which  I  eoM  ^ 
Oh  gladly,  but  one  hour  to  raise  ? 

Long  ere  such  miracles  as  thoa 
And  thine  came  o'er  my  thoogta* 
thirst 

For  light  was  in  this  sonl,  which  now 
Thy  looks  have  into  passkm  nun'^ 
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There's  nothing  bright  above,  below, 
In  sky — earth — ocean,  that  this  breast 

Doth  not  intensely  bum  to  know,     902 
And  thee,  thee,    thee,  o'er  all   the 
rest ! 

Then  come,  oh  Spirit,  from  behind 
The  curtains  of  thy  radiant  home,. 

If  thou  wouldst  be  as  angel  shrin'd, 
Or    lov'd    and    clasp  d    as    mortal, 
come ! 

Bring  all  thy  dazzling  wonders  here, 
That  I  inay,  waking,  know  and  see ; 

Or  waft  me  hence  to  thy  own  sphere,  910 
Thy  heaven  or — ay,  even  ikat  with 
thee! 

Demon  or  God,  who  hold'st  the  book 
Of  knowledge  spread  beneath  thine 
eye. 
Give  me,   with   thee,   but   one  bright 
k>ok 
Into  its  leaves,  and  let  me  die  ! 

By  those  ethereal  wings,  whose  way 
'Lies  through  an  element,  so  fraught 

With  living  Mind,  that,  as  they  play. 
Their  every  movement  is  a  thought ! 

By  that  bright,  wreathed  hair,  be- 
tween 920 

Whose  sunny  olustei*s  the  sweet  wind 
Of  Paradise  so  late  hath  been. 

And  left  its  fragrant  soul  behind  ! 

By  those  impassioned  eyes,  that  melt 
Their  light  into  the  inmost  heart ; 

Like  sunset  in  the  waters,  felt 

As  molten  Bre  through  every  part — 

I  do  implore  thee,  oh  most  bright 

And  worshipped  Spirit,  shine  but  o'er 

My  waking,  wondering  eyes  this  night. 
This    one    blest    night — I    ask    no 


more ! 


931 


Szhausted,  breathless,  as  she  said 
These  burning  words,  her  languid  head 
Upon  the  altar's  steps  she  cast. 
As  if  that  brain-throb  were  its  last — 

Till,  startled  by  the  breathing,  nigh. 
Of  lips,  that  echoed  back  her  sigh. 
Sudden  her  brow  again  she  rais'd ; 

And  there,  just  lighted  on  the  shrine, 
Beheld  me — not  as  I  had  blaz'd       940 

Around  her,  full  of  light  divine. 


In  her  late  dreams,  but  soften'd  down 
Into  more  mortal  grace  ; — my  crown 
Of  flowers,  too  radiant  for  this  world. 

Left  hanging  on  yon  starry  steep ; 
My  wings  £ut  up,  like  banners  furl'd. 

When  Peace  hath  put  their  pomp  to 
sleep; 

Or  like  autumnal  clouds,  that  keep 
Their  lightnings  sheath'd,  rather  than 

mar 
The  dawning  hoirr  of  some  young  star ; 
And  nothing  left,  but  what  beseem'd  951 

The'  accessible,  though  glorious  mate 
Of  mortal  woman — whose  eyes  beam'd 

Back  upon  hers,  as  passionate ; 
Whose  ready  heart  brought  flame  for 

flame, 
Whose   sin,    whose    madness   was   the 

same; 
And  whose  soul  lost,  in  that  one  hour. 

For  her  and  for  her  love— oh  more 
Of  heaven's  light  than  ev^n  the  power 

Of  heav'n  itself  could  now  restore!  960 

And  yet,  that  hour  ! ' 


The  Spirit  here 
Stopp'd  in  his  utterance,  as  if  words 
Gave  way  beneath  the  wild  career 
Of  his  then  rushing  thoughts — like 
chords, 
Midway  in  some  enthusiast's  song. 
Breaking  beneath  a  touch  too  strong ; 
While    the    clench'd    hand    upon    the 

brow 
Told  how  remembrance  throbb'd  there 

now ! 
But  soon  'twas  o'er — that  casual  biaze 
From  the  sunk  fire  of  other  days —  970 
That  relic  of  a  flame,  whose  burning 
Had  been  too  fierce  to  be  relum'd 
Soon  pass'd  away,  and  t^e  youl^,  turn- 
ing 
To  his  bright  listeners,  thus  resum'  d : — 

'Days,    months    elaps'd,   and,  though 

what  most 
On  earth  I  sigh'd  for  was  mine,  all — 
Yet — was  I  happy  ?    God ,  thou  know'  st, 
Howe'er   they   smile,    and  feign,    and 

boast. 
What  happiness  is  theirs,  who  fall ! 
'Twas    bitterest    anguish — aaade   more 

keen  980 

Ev'n  by  the  love,  the  blisa,  befe«^seoL 
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Whose  throbe  it  came,  like  gleams  o! 
hell 

In  agonizing  cross-light  given 
Athwart  the  glimpses,  they  who  dwell 

In  purgatory  *  catch  of  heaven  ! 
The  only  feeling  that  to  me 

Seem  d  joy — or  rather  my  sole  rest 
From  aching  misery — was  to  see 

My   young,    proud,    blooming   Lilis 
blest. 
She,  the  fair  fountain  of  all  ill  990 

To  my  lost  soul — whom  yet  its  thirst 
Fervidly  panted  after  still, 

And  found   the   charm   fresh   as   at 
first — 
To  see  her  happy — to  reflect 

Whatever  beams  still  round  me  play'd 
Of  former  pride,  of  glory  wreck' d. 

On  her,  my  Moon,  whose  light  I  made. 

And  whose  soul  worshipped  even  my 
shade — 
This  was,  I  own,  enjoyment — this 
My  sole,  last  lingering  glimpse  of  bliss. 
And  proud  she  was,  fair  creature ! — 
proud,  I 00 I 

Beyond  what  ev'n  most  queenly  stirs 
In    woman's    heart,    nor    would    have 
bow'd 

That  beautiful  young  brow  of  hers 
To  aught  beneath  the  J'irst  above, 
So  high  she  deem'd  her  Cherub's  love ! 

Then,  too,  that  passion,  hourly  growing 

Stronger  and  stronger — to  which  even 
Her  love,  at  times,  gave  way — of  know- 
ing 

Every   thing   strange  in   earth   and 
heaven ;  loio 

Not  only  all  that,  full  reveal' d, 

The'  eternal  Alla  loves  to  show, 
But  all  that  He  hath  wisely  seal'd 

In  darkness,  for  man  not  to  know — 

'  Called  by  the  Mussulmans  Al  Araf— a  sort 
of  wall  or  partition  which,  according  to  the 
7tli  chapter  of  the  Koran,  separates  hell  from 
paradise,  and  where  they,  who  liave  not 
merits  suflficient  to  gain  them  immediate  ad- 
mittance into  heaven,  are  supposed  to  stand 
for  a  certain  period,  alternately  tantalized  and 
tormented  by  the  sights  tliat  are  on  eitlier  side 
presented  to  them. 

Manes,  who  borrowed  in  many  instances 
from  the  Platonists,  placed  his  purgatories,  or 
places  of  purification,  in  the  Sun  and  Moon.— 
Beausobrc,  liv.  iii.  chap.  8. 

'  '  Ouelques  gnomes  ddsireux  de  devenir  im- 
niorteis,  avoicnt  voulu  gagner  les  bonnes  graces 


Ev'n  this  desire,  alas,  ill-starrM 
And  fatal  as  it  was,  I  sought 
To  feed  each  minute,  and  nnbarrM 

Such  realms  of  wonder  on  her  thought, 
As  ne'er,  till  then,  had  let  their  light 
Escape  on  any  mortal's  sight !         1020 
In  the  deep  earth — beneath  the  sea- 
Through  caves  of  fire— through  wilds 
of  air — 
Wherever  sleeping  Mystery 

Had  spread   her    curtain,    we  were 
there — 
Love  still  beside  us,  as  we  went. 
At  home  in  each  new  element. 
And  sure  of  worship  every  where ! 

Then  first  was  Nature  taught  to  lay 

The  wealth  of  all  her  kingdoms  dovn 
At  woman's  worshipp'd  feet,  and  say, 
"  Bright  creature,   this   is   all  thine 
own ! "  1031 

Then  fi  rst  were  d  iamonds,  from  the  night ' 
Of  earth's  deep  centre  brought  to  light, 
And  made  to  grace  the  conquering  way 
Of  proud  young  beauty  with  their  ray. 

Then,  too,  the  pearl  from  out  its  shell 

Unsightly,  in  the  sunless  sea, 
(As  'twere  a  spirit,  forc'd  to  dwell 

In  form  unlovely)  was  set  free. 
And  round  the  neck  of  woman  threw 
A  light  it  lent  and  borrow'd  too.     1041 
For  never  did  this  maid — whate*er 

The'  ambition  of  the  hour — ^forget 
Her  sex's  pride  in  being  fair  ; 
Nor  that  adornment,  tasteful,  rare. 
Which  makes  the  mighty  magnet,  set 
In  Woman's  form,  more  mighty  yet 
Nor  was  there  aught  within  the  range 

Of  my  swift  wing  in  sea  or  air, 
Of  beautiful,  or  grand,  or  strange,   1050 
That,  quickly  as  her  wish  could  cbaoge, 

I  did  not  seek,  with  such  fond  care, 

des  nos  filles,  et  leur  avoicnt  apport^  des  pitf- 
reries  dont  ils  sont  gardiens  naturels:  elect 
auteursont  cru,  s'appu^ans  sur  lo  livre  d*EBoA 
mal-entendn,  que  cVtoient  des  plages  one  Is 
anges  amouroux,'  &c.  &c. — Conitc  de  GaWlis. 
As  the  fiction  of  the  loves  of  angels  vitk 
women  gave  hirtli  to  the  fanciful  world  «f 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  so  wo  owe  to  it  also  thi 
invention  of  those  beautiful  Genii  and  Tent, 
which  embellish  sonuicli  tlieniytlioloffyofthi 
East;  for  in  the  fabulous  histories  wCbH^ 
marath,  of  Thamurath,  &c.,  these  spiritail 
creatures  are  always  represented  as  the  dei> 
cendants  of  Seth,  and  called  the  Bant  Algiii^ 
or  children  of  Giann. 
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That  when  Tve  seen  her  look  above 
At  some  bright  star  admiringly, 
I've  said,  "Nay,  look  not  there,  my 

love,* 

Alas,  I  cannot  give  it  thee  !  " 

But  not  alone  the  wonders  found 

I'hrough    Nature's   realm — the'    un- 
veil'd,  material, 
Visible  glories,  that  abound, 
Through     all     her     vast,     enchanted 
ground —  1060 

But  whatsoe'er  unseen,  ethereal. 
Dwells  far  away  from  human  sense, 
Wrapp'd  in  its  own  intelligence — 
The  mystery  of  that  Fountain-head, 

From  which  all  vital  spirit  runs, 
All  breath  of  Life,  where  er  'tis  spread 

Through  men  or  angels,  flowera  or 
suns — 
The  workings  of  the'  Almighty  Mind, 
When  first  o'er  Chaos  he  design'd    1069 
The  outlines  of  this  world  ;  and  through 

That  depth  of  darkness — like  the  bow, 
Call'd  out  of  rain-clouds,  hue  by  hue —  * 

Sawthegrand,gradualpicturcgrow; — 
The  covenant  with  human  kind 

By  AlI/A  made  ' — the  chains  of  Fate 
He    round    himself    and    them    hath 
twin'd. 

Till  his  high  task  he  consummate ; — 

Till  good  from  evil,  love  from  hate. 
Shall  be  work'd  out  through  sin  and 

pain. 
And  Fate  shall  loose  her  iron  chain,  1080 
And  all  be  free,  be  bright  again  ! 

Such  were  the  deep-drawn  mysteries. 
And  some,  ev'n  more  obscure,  pro- 
found. 

And  wildering  to  the  mind  than  these. 
Which — ^far  as  woman's  thought  could 
sound. 

Or  a  fall'n,  outlaw'd  spirit  reach — 

She  dar'd  to  learn,  and  I  to  teach. 

Till — fiU'd  with  such  unearthly  lore. 
And  mingling  the  pure  light  it  brings 

1  I  am  awaro  that  this  happy  saying  of  Lord 
Albemarle's  loses  mucli  of  its  gmce  and  playful- 
ness, by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  but 
a  liuman  lover. 

*  Accoi-ding  to  Wliitehui*st's  tlieojy,  the 
mention  of  I'ainbows  by  an  antediluvian  angel 
is  an  anachronism  ;  as  he  says,  '  There  was  no 
I'ain  befoi'e  the  flood,  and  consequently  no  rain- 
bow, which  accounts  for  the  novelty  of  this 
sight  after  the  Deluge.* 


With  much  that  fancy  had,  before,  1090 

Shed  in  false,  tinted  glimmerings — 

The'    enthusiast    girl    spoke    out,    as 

one 

Inspir'd,  among  her  own  dark  race. 

Who  from  their  ancient  shrines  would 

run. 
Leaving  their  holy  rites  undone. 
To  gaze  upon  her  holier  face. 
And,  though  but  wild  the  things  she 

spoke. 
Yet,  'mid  that  play  of  error's  smoke 

Into  fair  shapes  by  fancy  curl'd. 
Some  gleams  of  pure  religion  broke — 
Glimpses,  that  have  not  yet  awoke,  i  loi 
But  startled  the  still  dreaming  world  ! 
Oh,  many  a  truth,  remote,  sublime, 
Which  Heav'n  would  from  the  minds 
of  men 
Have    kept    conceal'd,    till    its    own 
time, 
Stole  out  in  these  revealments  then — 
Revealments  dim,  that  have  fore-run, 
By  ages,  the  great.  Sealing  One  !  * 
Like  that  imperfect  dawn,  or  light  ^ 

Escaping  from  the  Zodiac's  signs,  mo 
Which   makes  the  doubtful  east  half 
bright. 
Before  the  real  morning  shines  ! 

Thus  did  some  moons  of  bliss  go  by — 

Of  bliss  to  her,  who  saw  but  love 
And  knowledge  throughout  earth  and 

sky; 
To  whose  enamour' d  soul  and  eye, 
I  seem'd — as  is  the  sun  on  high — 

The  light  of  all  below,  above. 
The  spirit  of  sea,  and  land,  and  air. 
Whose  influence,  felt  every  where,  1 1 20 
Spread  from  its  centre,  her  own  heart, 
Ev'n  to  the  world's  extremest  part ; 
While  through  that  world  her  reinless 
mind 

Had  now  career' d  so  fast  and  far. 
That  earth  itself  seem'd  left  behind. 
And  her  proud  fancy,  unconfln'd, 

Already  saw  Heaven's  gates  ajar  ! 

'  For  the  terms  of  this  compact,  of  which 
the  angels  were  supposed  to  be  witnesses,  sec 
the  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  Al  Araf,  and 
the  article  '  Adam '  in  D'Herbclot. 

<  In  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
great  Prophets  who  liad  preceded  nim,  Ma- 
homet represented  his  own  mission  as  the  final 
'  Seal,'  or  consummation  of  them  all. 

>  Tlio  Zodiacal  Light. 
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Hs^^y  enthusiast !  still,  oh,  still 
Spite  of  my  own  heart's  mortal  chill, 
Spiteof  that  double-fronted  sorrow,  1 130 

Which  looks  at  once  before  and  back. 
Beholds  the  yesterday,  the  morrow. 

And  sees  both  comfortless,both  black — 
Spite  of  all  this,  I  could  have  still 
In  her  delight  forgot  all  ill ; 
Or,  if  pain  tootUd  not  be  forgot, 
At  least  have  borne  and  murmur' d  not. 
When  thoughts  of  an  offended  heaven. 

Of  sinfulness,  which  I— ev'n  I, 
While  down  its  steep  most  headlong 
driven —  1140 

Well  knew  could  never  be  forgiven. 

Came  o'er  me  with  an  agony 
Beyond  all  reach  of  mortal  woe— > 
A  torture  kept  for  those  who  know. 
Know  every  thing,  and — worst  of  all — 
Know  and  love  Virtue  while  they  fall ! 
Even  then,  her  presence  had  the  power 

To  soothe,  to  warm — nay,  even  to 
bless —  / 

If  ever  bliss  could  graft  its  flower. 

On  stem  so  full  of  bitterness —  11 50 
Even  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me 

Brought  warmth  and  radiance,  if  not 
balm ; 
Like  moonlight  o'er  a  troubled  sea. 

Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 

Oft,  too,  when  that  disheartening  fear. 

Which  all  who  love,  beneath  yon  sky. 
Feel,  when  they  gaze  on  what  is  dear — 

The  dreadful  thought  that  it  must  die ! 
That  desolating  thought,  which  comes 
Into  men's  happiest  hours  and  homes ; 
Whose  melancnoly  boding  flings     1161 
Death's    shadow    o'er    the    brightest 

things. 
Sicklies  the  infant's  bloom,  and  spreads 
The  grave  beneath  young  lovers'  heads  ! 
This  fear,  so  sad  to  all — to  me 

Most  full  of  sadness,  from  the  thought 
That  I  must  still  live  on,*  when  she 
Would,  like  the  snow  that  on  the  sea 

Fell  yesterday,  in  vain  be  sought ; 
That  heaven  to  me  this  final  seal     11 70 

Of  all  earth's  sorrow  would  deny. 
And  I  eternally  must  feel 

The  death-pang,   without  power  to 
die! 

^  Pococke,  however,  gives  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Mahometan  doctors,  that  all  soufs,  not 
only  of  mon  and  of  animals,  living  either  on 


Ev'n  this,  her  fond  endeannents — ^fond 
As  ever  cherish'd  the  sweet  bond 
'Twixt  heart  and  heart— «ould  chann 

away ; 
Before  her  look  no  ck>ad8  would  stay, 
Or,  if  they  did,  their  gloom  waa  gone^ 
Their  darkness  put  a  glory  on  ! 
But  'tis  not,  'tis  not  for  the  wrong,  1180 
The  guilty,  to  bo  happy  long  ; 
And  she,  too,  now,  had  sunk  within 
The  shadow  of  her  tempter's  sin. 
Too  deep  for  ev'n  Omnipotence 
To  snatch  the  fated  victim  thenee  I 

Listen,  and,  if  a  tear  there  be 

Left  in  your  hearts,  weep  it  for  me. 

'Twas  on  the  evening  of  a  day. 
Which  we  in  love  hflud  dreamt  away ; 
In  that  same  garden,  where — ^the  pride 
Of  seraph  splendour  laid  aside,        1191 
And  those  wings  furl' d,  whose  openlig^it 
For  mortal  gaze  were  else  too  bii^t— 
I  first  had  stood  before  her  sights 
And  found  myself — oh,  ecstasy. 

Which  oven  in  pain  I  ne'er  forget— 
Worshipp'd  as  only  God  should  fc^ 

And  lov'd  as  never  man  was  yet ! 
In  that  same  garden  were  we  now, 

Thoughtfullv  side  by  side  reclining, 
Her  eyes  turn  d  upward,  and  her  brow 

With  its  own  silent  fancies  shining. 

It  was  an  evenine  bright  and  still 

As  ever  blush'd  on  wave  or  bower, 
Smiling  from  heaven,  as  if  nought  ill 

Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour. 
Yet,  I  remember,  both  grew  sad 

In  looking  at  that  light — even  she, 
Of  heart  so  fresh,  and  brow  so  glad. 

Felt  the  still  hour's  solemnity,     1210 
And  thought  she  saw,  in  that  repose. 

The  death-hour  not  alone  of  light. 
But  of  this  whole  fair  world — the  elose 

Of  all  things  beautiful  and  bright— 
The  last,  grand  sunset,  in  whose  ray 
Nature  herself  died  calm  away  ! 

At  length,  as  though  some  1  i  velier  thought 
Had  suddenly  her  fancy  caught. 
She  turn'd  upon  me  her  dark  eyes, 

Dilated  into  that  full  shape  1220 

They  took  in  joy,  reproach,  surprise, 

As  'twere  to  let  more  soul  escape, 

land  or  in  tlie  sea,  hut  of  the  angels  also,  mo^ 
necessarily  taste  of  death. 
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.And,  playfully  as  on  my  head 
Her   white   hand    rested,    smird    and 
said: — 

**  I  had,  last  night,  a  dream  of  thee. 
Resembling  those  divine  ones,  given, 

Like  preludes  to  sweet  minstrelsy. 
Before    thou    cam*st,    thyself    from 
heaven. 

The   same   rich   wreath   was    on    thy 
brow. 
Dazzling  as  if  of  starlight  made ;  1230 
And  these  wings,  lying  darkly  now, 
Like  meteors  round  thee  flashed  and 
play'd. 

Thou    6tood*st  all  bright,  as  in  those 
dreams. 
As  if  just  wafted  from  above ; 
Mingling  earth's  warmth  with  heaven's 
beams, 
A  creature  to  adore  and  love. 

Sudden  I  felt  thee  draw  me  near 

To   thv  pure   heart,   where,   fondly 
plac  d, 

I  seem'd  within  the  atmosphere 

Of  that  exhaling  light  emorac'd ;  1 240 

And    felt,     methought,    the'    ethereal 
flame 

Pass  from  thy  purer  soul  to  mine ; 
Till — oh,  too  blissful — I  became, 

Like  thee,  all  spirit,  all  divine  ! 

Say,  why  did  dream  so  blest  come  o*er 
me. 

If,  now  I  wake,  'tis  faded,  gone  ? 
When  will  my  Cherub  shine  before  me 

Hius  radiant,  as  in  heaven  he  shone  ? 

When  shall  I,  waking,  be  allow'd     1249 
To  gaze  upon  those  perfect  charms. 

And  clasp  thee  once,  without  a  cloud, 
A  chiO  of  earth,  within  these  arms  ? 

Oh  what  a  pride  to  say,  this,  this 
Is  my  own  Angel — afl  divine. 

And  pure,  and  dazzling  as  be  is. 

And  fresh  from  heaven — he's  mine, 
he's  mine ! 

Think'st    tboo,    were    Lilm    in    thy 
place, 

A  deatme  of  yon  lofty  skies. 
She  wookl  have  hid  cot  snig^  g;raee. 

One  gfery  fnrm  ha  hne^»  tjm  ?  1260 


No,  no — then,  if  thou  lov'st  like  mo. 
Shine  out,  young  Spirit,  in  the  bUse 

Of  thy  most  proud  divinity, 
Nor  think  thou' It  wound  this  mortal 
gaze. 

Too  long  and  oft  I've  lookM  upon 
Those    ardent    eyes,    intonso    cv'n 
thus — 

Too  near  the  stars  themselves  have  f^ono, 
To  fear  aught  grand  or  luminous. 

Then    doubt    mo    not— oh,    who    can 
Bay 
But  that  this  droam  may  yet  oome 
true,  I J 70 

And  my  blest  spirit  drink  thy  ray, 
Till  it  becomes  all  heavenly  too  ? 

Let  me  this  once  but  feel  the  flamo 
Of  those  spread  wings,  the  very  ))rido 

Will  change  my  nature,  and  this  frame 
By  the  more  touch  bo  doiBcd  1 " 

Thus  spoke  the  maid,  as  one,  not  us*d 
To  be  by  earth  or  heaven  rofus'd — 
As  one,  who  knew  her  influence  o'er 

All  creatures,  whatMoe'or  they  were, 
And,  though  to  heaven  she  could  not 
soar,  1 28 1 

At  least  would  bring  down  hoavon  to 
her. 
Little  did  she,  alas,  or  I — 

Even  I,   whose  soul,   but  half-way 
yet 
Immerg'd  in  sin's  obscurity 
Was  as  the  earth  whereon  we  lie, 

O'er  half  whose  disk  the  sun  \n  set  — 
Little  did  we  foresee  the  fate, 

The  dreadful — how  can  it  l>e  tokl  ? 
Such  pain,  such  anguish  to  relate   j  2(jo 

Is  o  er  again  to  feel,  behokl  1 
But,  charg'd  as  'tis,  my  heart  muni 

Bpeak 
Its  sorrow  out,  or  it  will  l/reak  ! 
8ome  dark  mis^vings  hadf  I  own, 

Pass'd  for  a  mtimeni  through  my 
breast — 
Fears  of  some  dangf^rr,  vagu^,  unkn/iwn, 

To  one,  or  htjih^mnMihinfi  anhUmi 

To  happen  from  ihlnpr*fwi  f»t4\iu^» 
But  soon  these  boding  fan/ri^  H^l  i 

Nor  saw  I  a^gbt  thai  e^niM  Uft}m\  tyoo 
My  fall  revealmeot,  save  tb«  df«a/l 

<H  that  firrt  dazzle,  wh^;fi,  fjfibfd, 

8tieb  liglfi  fihf/M  borst  upon  a  lid 
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Ne'er  tried  in  heaven ; — and  even  this 
glare 

She  might,  by  love's  own  nursing  care. 

Be,  hlce  young  eagles,  taught  to  bear. 

For  well  I  knew,  the  lustre  shed 

From  cherub  wings,   when  proudliest 
spread. 

Was,  in  its  nature,  lambent,  pure. 
And  innocent  as  is  the  light         1310 

The  glow-worm  hangs  out  to  allure 
Her  mate  to  her  green  bower  at  night. 

Oft  had  I,  in  the  mid-air,  swept 

Through  clouds  in  which  the  lightning 
slept. 

As  in  its  lair,  ready  to  spring, 

Yet  wak'd  it  not — ^though  from  my  wing 

A  thousand  sparks  fell  glittering  ! 

Oft  too  when  round  me  from  above 
The  feather' d  snow,  in  all  its  white- 
ness. 

Fell,    like   the   moultings   of   heaven's 
Dove, —  ^  1320 

So  harmless,  though  so  full  of  bright- 
ness. 

Was  my  brow's  wreath,  that  it  would 
shake 

From  oflf  its  fiowers  each  downy  flake 

As  delicate,  unmelted,  fair, 

And  cool  as  they  had  lighted  there. 

Nay  ev'n  with  Lius — had  I  not 

Around  her  sleep  all  radiant  beam'd, 
Hung  o'er  her  slumbers,  nor  forgot 

To  kiss  her  eye-lids,  as  she  dream' d  ? 
And  yet,  at  morn,  from  that  repose,  1330 

Had  she  not  wak'd,  unscath'd  and 
bright. 
As  doth  the  pure,  unconscious  rose, 

Though  by  the  fire-fly  kiss'd  all  night? 

Thus  having — as,  alas,  deoeiv'd 
By  my  sin's  blindness,  I  believ'd — 
No  cause  for  dread,  and  those  dark  eyes 

Now  fix'd  upon  me,  eagerly 
As  though  the  unlocking  of  the  skies 

Then  waited  but  a  sign  from  me — 

*  The  Dove,  or  pigeon  wliicli  attended  Ma- 
homet as  his  Familiar,  and  was  frequently  seen 
t«  whisper  into  his  ear,  was,  if  I  recollect  rieht, 
one  of  that  select  number  of  animals  (incloding 
also  the  ant  of  Solomon,  the  dog  of  the  Seven 
Sleepei^,  &c.)  which  were  thouglit  by  the 
Prophet  woilhy  of  admission  into  Paradise. 

*  The  Moslems  have  a  tradition  that  Mahomet 
was  saved  (when  he  hid  himself  in  a  cave  in 
Mount  Shur)  by  his  pursuers  finding  tlie  mouth 
of  the  cave  coverea  by  a  spider's  web,  and  a 


How  could  I  pause  ?  how  ev'n  let  lafi 

A  word,  a  whisper  that  oould  stir  1341 
In  her  proud  heart  a  doubt,  that  aH 

I  brought  from  heaven  belong'd  to  hu. 
Slow  from  her  side  I  rose,  while  she 
Arose,  too,  mutely,  tremblio^^. 
But  not  with  fear — all  hope,  and  piide, 

She  waited  for  the  awfiu  boon* 
Like  priestesses,  at  eventide. 

Watching  the  rise  of  the  full  moo% 
Whose  light,  when  once  its  orb  hath 
shone,  ■  1350 

'Twill  madden  th»m  to  look  upon! 

Of  all  my  glories,  the  bright  orown. 
Which,  when  I  last  from  heaven  caBie 

down. 
Was  left  behind  me,  in  yon  star 
That  shines  from  out  those  clouds  afar,— 
Where,  relic  sad,  'tis  treasured  yet. 
The  downfallen  angel's  coronet ! — > 
Of  all  my  glories,  this  alone 

Was   wanting: — ^but    the'    iUumi&'d 
brow. 

The  sun-bright  locks,  the  eyes  tint 
now  1360 

Had  love's  spell  added  to  their  own. 
And  pour'd  a  light  till  then  unknown;— 

The'  unfolded  wings,  that,  in  tiieir 
play. 
Shed  sparkles  bright  as  Alla's  thiODe; 

All  I  could  bring  of  heaven's  anaj» 

Of  that  rich  panoply  of  charms 
A  Cherub  moves  in,  on  the  day 
Of  his  best  pomp,  I  now  put  on ; 
And,  proud  that  in  her  eyes  I  shone 

Thus  g]orious,glided  toherarms ;  ijj* 
Which    still    (though,    at    a    sight  10 
splendid. 

Her  dazzled  brow  had«  instantly. 
Sunk  on  her  breast,)  were  wideeocteoded 

To  clasp  the  form  she  durst  not  b»V 
Great  Heaven !  how  couid  thy  uniiuiiiri 

light 
So  bitterly  on  one  so  bright  ? 

nest  built  by  two  pigeons  at  the  enixaiiee,iriik 
two  eggs  unbroken  in  it,  which  made  tihe* 
think  no  one  could  have  entered  it.  Inee*- 
sequence  of  this,  they  say,  Mahomet  •BJoiN' 
his  followera  to  look  upon  pieeons  as  hmM 
and  never  to  kin  a  spider.*— J'ocieni  Vmtmm 
NistorUf  vol.  i. 

3  *  Mohammed  '  (says  Salefji,  *  thoiigli  a  f!^ 
phet,  was  not  able  to  Dear  the  sight  of  GabniL 
when  he  appeared  in  his  proper  Ibna,  w^ 
less  would  ethexB  be  able  to  support  It? 
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How  could  the  hand,  that  gave  such 

charms, 
Slast  them  again,  in  love's  own  arms  ? 
Scarce  had  I  tcnaeh'd  her  shrinking  frame 

When — oh  most  horrible  !-^I  felt  1380 
That  every  spark  of  that  pure  flame — 

Pure,  while  among  the  stassldwdt — 
Was  now,  by  my  transgression,  turn'd 
Into  gross,  earthiy  &»,  which  foum'd, 
Surn'd  all  it  touoh'd,  as  fast  as  eye 

Cbukl   follow    the    fierce,    ravening 

Till  there— oh  God,  I  still  ask  why 
Such  doom  was  hers  ? — I  saw  her  lie 

Bladcening  within  my  arms  to  ashes  ! 
That  brow,  a  glory  but  to  see —       1390 

Those  lips,  whose  touch  was  what  the 
first 
Fresh  cup  of  immortality 

Is  to  a  new-made  angel's  thirst ! 
Those    clawing    arms,    within    whose 

round — 
My  heart's  horizon — the  whole  bound 
Of  its  hope,  prospect,  heaven  was  found ! 
Which,  even  in  this  dread  moment,  fond 

As  when  they  first  were  round  me 
cast, 
Loos'd  not  in  death  the  fatal  bond. 

But,  burning,  held  me  to  the  last ! 
All,  all,  that,  but  that  m<»n,  had  seem'd 
As  if  Love's  self  there  breath'd  and 
beam'd,  1402 

Now,  parch'd  and  black,  before  me  lay, 
Witherii^  in  agony  away ; 
And  mine,  oh  nusery  !  mine  the  flame, 
From  which  this  desolation  came  ;— 
I,  the  curst  spirit^  whose  caress 
Had  blasted  all  that  loveliness  ! 

'Twas  maddening ! — but  now  hear  even 

worse- 
Had  death,  death  only,  been  the  curse 
I  brought  upon  her — had  the  doom  141 1 
"Rut  ended  here,  when  her  young  bloom 
Toiy  in  the  dust — and  did  the  spirit 
j^o  part  -of  that  f  eU  curse  inherit, 
'Twere    ii4>t    eo    dreadful — but,    come 

near— 
Too  «hockkig  'tis  for  earth  to  hear — 
Just  when  her  eyes,  in  fading,  took 

Their  last,  keen,  agoniz'd  farewell. 
And  look'd  in  mine  with — oh,  that  look  ! 

Great  vengeful  Power,  whate'er  the 
hdl  142a 


Thou  mayst  to  human  souls  assign, 
The  memory  of  that  look  is  mine  ! — 

In  her  last  struggle,  on  my  brow 

Her  ashy  lips  a  kiss  imprest, 
So  withering  ! — I  feel  it  now — 

'Twas  fire — but  Are,  ev'n  more  un- 
blest 
Than  was  my  own,  and  like  that  flame. 
The  angels  shudder  but  to  name. 
Hell's  everlasting  element ! 

Beep,  deep  it  pierc'd  into  my  brain, 
Madd'ning  and  torturing  as  it  went ; 

And  here — mark  here,  the  brand,  the 
stain  1432 

It  left  upon  my  front — burnt  in 
By  that  last  kiss  of  love  and  sin— - 
A  brand,  which  all  the  pomp  and  pride 
Of  a  fallen  Spirit  cannot  hide ! 

But  is  it  thus,  dread  Providence-^ 

Can  it,  indeed,  be  thus,  that  she. 
Who,  (but  for  one  proud,  fond  offence,) 

Had  honour'd  heaven  itself,  should  be 
Now  doom'd — ^I  cannot  speak  it — ^no. 
Merciful  Alla.  !  'tis  not  so —  1442 

Never  could  lips  divine  have  said 
The  fiat  of  a  fate  so  dread. 
And  yet,  that  look — so  deeply  fraught 

With  more  than  anguish,  with  despair — 
That  new,  fierce  fire,  resembling  nought 

In  heaven  or  earth — this  scorch  I 
bear ! — 
Oh — ^for  the  first  time  that  these  knees 

Have  bent  before  thee  since  my  fall. 
Great  Power,  if  ever  thy  decrees      1451 

Thou  couldst  for  prayer  like   mine 
recall, 
Pardon  that  spirit,  and  on  me, 

On  me,  who  taught  her  pride  to  err. 
Shed  out  each  drop  of  agony 

Thy  burning  phial  keeps  for  her  ! 
See,  too,  where  low  beside  me  kneel 

Two  other  outcasts,  who,  though  gone 
And  lost  themselves,  yet  dare  to  feel 

And  pray  for  that  poor  mortal  one. 
Alas,  too  well,  too  well  they  know  L461 
The  pain,  the  penitence,  the  woe 
That  Passion  brings  upon  the  best. 
The  wisest,  and  the  loveliest.*^ 
Oh,  who  is  to  be  sav'd,  if  such 

Bright,  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven  ; 
So  k>th  they  wander,  and  so  much 

Their  very  wand' rings  lean  towards 
heaven ! 
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Again,  I  cry,  Just  Power,  transfer 
That  creature's  sufferings  all  to  me — 
Mine,  mine  the  guilt,  the  torment  be. 

To  save  one  minute*8  pain  to  her,     1472 
Let  mine  last  all  eternity  !  * 

He  paused,  and  to  the  earth  bent  down 

His  throbbing  head  ;  while  they,  who 
felt 
That  agony  as  'twere  their  own. 

Those  angel  youths,  beside  him  knelt. 
And,  in  the  night's  still  silence  there. 
While  mournfully  each  wahd'ring  air 
Play'd  in  those  plumes,  that  never  more 
To  their  lost  home  in  heaven  must  soar, 
Breath' d  inwardly  the  voiceless  prayer. 
Unheard  by  all  but  Mercy's  ear — 
And  which  if  Mercy  did  not  hear, 
Oh,  God  would  not  be  what  this  bright 

And  glorious  universe  of  His, 
This  world  of  beauty,  goodness,  light. 

And  endless  love,  proclaims  He  is  ! 
Not  long  they  knelt,  when,  from  a  wood 
That  crown' d  that  airy  solitude,      1490 
They  heard  a  low,  uncertain  sound. 
As  from  a  lute,  that  just  had  found 
Some  happy  theme,  and  murmur' d  round 
The  new-born  fancy,  with  fond  tone. 
Scarce  thinking  aught  so  sweet  its  own  ! 
Till  soon  a  voice,  that  match' d  as  well 

That  gentle  instrument,  as  suits 
The  sea-air  to  an  ocean-shell 

(So  kin  its  spirit  to  the  lute's). 
Tremblingly  folio w'd  the  softstrain»  1500 
Interpreting  its  joy,  its  pain. 

And  lending  the  light  wings  of  words 
To  many  a  thought,  that  else  had  lain 

Unfledg'd  and  mute  among  the  chords. 

All  started  at  the  sound — but  chief 

The  third  young  Angel,  in  whose  face. 
Though  faded  like  the  others,  grief 

Had  left  a  gentler,  holier  trace ; 
As  if,  even  yet,  through  pain  and  ill, 
Hope  had  not  fled  him — as  if  still    1510 
Her  precious  pearl,  in  sorrow's  cup, 

Unmelted  at  the  bottom  lay. 
To  shine  again,  when,  all  drunk  up. 

The  bitterness  should  pass  away. 
Chiefly  did  he,  though  in  his  eyes 
There  shone  more  pleasure  than  sur- 
prise. 
Turn  to  the  wood,  from  whence  that 
sound 

Of  solitary  sweetness  broke  ; 


Then,  listening,  look  delighted  round 
To  his   bright  peers,    while  thus  it 
spoke : —  1520 

*  Come,  pray  with  me,  my  seraph  km^ 

My  angel-lord,  come  pray  with  me; 
In  vain  to-nisht  my  lip  hath  strove 
To  send  one  holy  prayer  above — 
The  knee  may  bend,  the  lip  may  move^ 

But  pray  I  cannot,  without  thee ! 
r  ve  fed  the  altar  in  my  bower 

With  droppings  from  the  incense  tfce; 
I've  shelter  d  it  from  wind  and  shower, 
But  dim  it  bums  the  livelong  hour,  1550 
As  if,  like  me,  it  had  no  power 

Of  life  or  lustre,  without  thee  i 

*  A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 

To  drift  upon  the  moonless  sea, 
A  lute,  whose  leading  chord  is  gone, 
A  wounded  bird,  that  hath  but  one 
Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon. 

Are  like  what  I  am,  without  thee ! 

*  Then  ne'er,  my  spirit-love,  divide, 

In  life  or  death,  thyself  from  me ;  1540 
But  when  again,  in  sunny  pride. 
Thou  walk'st  through  Eden,  let  me  glide, 
A  prostrate  shadow,  by  thy  side — 

Oh  happier  thus  than  without  thee!' 

The  song  had  ceas'd,when,from  the  wood 

Which,  sweepingdown  thatairyheight» 
Reach' d  the  lone  spot   whereon  they 
stood — 

There  suddenly  shone  out  a  light 
From  a  clear  lamp,  which,  as  it  bias'd 
Across  the  brow  of  one,  who  rais'd  155^ 
Its  flame  aloft  (as  if  to  throw 
The  light  upon  that  group  below). 
Display' d  two  eyes,  sparkling  betwett 
The  dusky  leaves,  such  as  are  seen 
By  fancy  only,  in  those  faces. 

That  haunt  a  poet's  walk  at  eveii» 
Looking  from  out  their  leafy  places 

Upon  his  dreams  of  love  and  heateii 
'Twasbut  a  moment — the  blush,  brongU 
O'er  all  her  features  at  the  thought  iS^i 

Of  being  seen  thus,  late,  alone. 
By  any  but  the  eyes  she  sought. 

Had  scarcely  for  an  instant  shone 

Through  the  dark  leaves,  when  iki 
was  gone — 
Gone,  like  a  meteor  that  o'erhead 
Suddenly  shines,  and,  ere  we've  said, 

*  Behold,  how  beautiful !  '—'tis  fled. 
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Yet,  ere  she  went,  the  words,  *  I  come, 

I  come,  my  Nama,'  reach'd  her  ear, 

In  that  kind  voice,  familiar,  dear,  1570 
Which  tells  of  confidence,  of  home, — 

Of  habit,  that  hath  drawn  hearts  near, 
Till  they  grow  one, — of  faith  sincere. 
And  all  that  Love  most  loves  to  hear ; 
A  music,  breathing  of  the  past. 

The  present,  and  the  time  to  be, 
Where  Hope  and  Memory,  to  the  last. 

Lengthen  out  life's  true  harmony  ! 
Nor  long  did  ho,  whom  call  so  kind 
Summoned  away,  remain  behind ;    1580 
Nor  did  there  need  much  time  to  tell 

What  they — alas,  more  fall'n  than  he 
From  happiness  and  heaven — knew  well. 

His  gentler  love's  short  history  ! 

Thus  did  it  run — not  as  he  told 

The  tale  himself,  but  as  'tis  grav'd 
Upon  the  tablets  that,  of  old, 

Hy  Seth  *  were  from  the  deluge  sav'd, 
All  written  over  with  sublime 

And  sadd'ning  legends  of  the'  unblest, 
Sut  glorious  Spirits  of  that  time,      1 591 

And  this  young  Angel's  'mong  the 
rest. 

THIRD  ANGEL'S  STORY 

Among  the  Spirits,  of  pure  flame. 
That  in  the*  eternal  heavens  abide — 

Circles  of  light,  that  from  the  same 
Unclouded  centre  sweeping  wide, 

>  Seth  is  a  favourite  personage  among  the 
Orientals,  and  acts  a  conspicuous  part  in  many 
of  their  most  extravagant  romances.  The 
Syrians  pretended  to  have  a  Testament  of  this 
Fatriarcn  in  their  possession,  in  which  ^vas 
explain^  the  whole  theolMry  of  angels,  their 
dinerent  orders,  &c.  &c.  Tlio  Curas,  too  (as 
H  vde  mentions  in  his  Appendix),  have  a  book, 
>vliich  contains  all  the  ntes  of  their  religion, 
and  which  they  call  Sohuph  Sheit,  or  the  Book 
of  Seth. 

In  the  same  manner  that  Seth  and  Cham  are 
supposed  to  have  preserved  these  memorials  of 
antediluvian  knowledge,  Xixuthrus  is  said  in 
Clialdaean  fable  to  have  deposited  in  Siparis, 
the  city  of  the  Sun,  those  monuments  of  science 
Trhich  he  had  saved  out  of  the  waters  of  a 
deluge.  See  Jablonski*s  learned  remarks  upon 
these  columns  or  tablets  of  Seth,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  pillai-s  of 
Hereury.  or  the  Egyptian  Thotiu—Panlheofi, 
^Upt.  lib.  v,  cap.  5. 

'  The  Mussulmans,  says  D'Herbelot,  apply 
the  general  name,  Mocarreboun,  to  all  those 
Spirits  'qui  approchent  le  plus  pr6s  le  Trdne.' 
Oi  this  number  aix)  Mikail  and  Gebrail« 


Carry  its  beams  on  every  side — 
Like  spheres  of  air  that  waft  around 
The  undulations  of  rich  sound. 
Till  the  far-circling  radiance  be         1600 
Biffus'd  into  infinity ! 
First  and  immediate  near  the  Throne 
Of  Alla,*  as  if  most  his  own. 
The  Seraphs  stand ' — this  burning  sign 
Trac'd  on  their  banner,  *  Love  divine  I  * 
Their  rank,  their  honours,  far  above 

Ev'n  those  to  high- brow' d  Cherubs 
given. 
Though  knowing  all ; — so  much  doth 
love 

Transcend    all   Knowledge,    ev'n   in 
heaven  ! 
'Mong   these   was   Zaraph   once — and 
none  1610 

E'er  felt  affection's  holy  fire. 
Or  yeam'd  towards  the'  Eternal  One, 

With  half  such  longing,  deep  desire. 
Love  was  to  his  impassion'd  soul 

Not,  as  with  others,  a  mere  part 
Of  its  existence,  but  the  whole — 

The  very  life-breath  of  his  heart  I 
Oft,  when  from  Alla's  lifted  brow 

A  lustre  came,  too  bright  to  bear. 
And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow, 

To  shade  their  dazzled  sight,  nor  dare 

To  look  upon  the'  effulgence  there — 
This  Spirit's  eyes  would  court  the  blaze 

(Such  pride  he  in  adoring  took). 
And  rather  lose,  in  that  one  gaze, 

The  power  of  looking,  than  not  look  ! 

'  The  Seraphim,  or  Spirits  of  Divine  Love. 

There  appeal's  to  be,  among  writers  on  the 
East,  as  well  as  among  the  Orientals  them- 
selves, considei:ab1e  indecision  with  regard  to 
the  respective  claims  of  Seraphim  and  'Cheru- 
bim to  the  highest  rank  in  the  celestial  hier- 
archy. The  derivation  which  Hyde  assigns 
to  the  word  Cherub  seems  to  determine  the 
precedence  in  favour  of  that  order  of  spirits : — 
'Cherubim,  i.e,  Fi'opinaui  Angeli,  qui  sc.  Deo 
propius  qnam  alii  accedunt ;  nam  Chattib  est 
t.  q.  Karabf  appropinquare.'  (P.  263.)  Al  Bei- 
dawi,  too,  one  of  the  commentators  of  the 
Korarit  on  that  passage,  '  the  angels,  who  bear 
the  throne,  and  those  who  stand  about  it,* 
(cliap.  xl)  says,  'Tliese  are  the  Cherubim, 
the  liighest  order  of  angels.'  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  note,  that 
the  Syrians  place  the  sphere  in  which  the 
Sei-apfis  dwell  at  the  very  summit  of  all  the 
celestial  systems;  and  even,  among  Maho- 
metans, the  words  Azazil  and  Mocarreboun 
(which  mean  the  spirits  that  stand  nearest  to 
the  throne  of  Alia)  are  indiscriminately  applied 
to  both  Seraphim  and  Cherubim. 
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Then,  too,  when  angel  voices  sung 
The  mercy  of  their  God,  and  strung 
Their    harps    to    hail,    with    welcome 
sweet,  1629 

That  moment,  watch' d  for  by  all  eyes. 
When  some  repentant  sinner's  feet 

First  touch^i  the  threshold  of  the 
skies. 
Oh  then  how  clearly  did  the  voice 
Of  Zasafh  above  all  rejoice  1 
Love  was  in  ev'ry  buoyant  tone — 

Such  love,  as  only  could  belong 
To  the  blest  angels,  and  alone 

Could,  ev'n  from  angels,  bring  such 
song  1 

Alas,  that  it  should  e'er  have  been 

In  heav'n  as  'tis  too  often  here,   1640 
Where  nothing  fond  or  bright  is  seen. 

But  it  hath  pain  and  peril  near ; — 
Where   right  and  wrong   so  close   re- 
semble. 

That  what  we  take  for  virtue's  thrill 
Is  often  the  first  downward  tremble 

Of  the  heart's  balance  unto  ill ; 
Where  Love  hath  not  a  shrine  so  pure, 

So  holy,  but  the  serpent,  Sin, 
In  moments,  ev'n  the  most  secure. 

Beneath  his  altar  may  glide  in  !  1650 

So  was  it  with  that  Angel — such 

The    charm,    that    slop'd    his     fall 
along. 
From  go^  to  ill,  from  loving  much. 

Too  easy  lapse,  to  loving  wrong. — 
Ev'n  BO  that  amorous  Spirit,  bound 
By  beauty's  spell,  where  er  'twas  found. 
From  the  bright  things  above  the  moon 

Down  to  earth's  beaming  eyes  de- 
scended. 
Till  love  for  the  Creator  soon 

In  passion  for  the  creature  ended.  1 660 

'Twas  first  at  twilight,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  smooth  sea,  he  heard  the  lute 
And  voice  of  her  he  lov'd  steal  o'er 

The  silver  waters,  that  lay  mute, 
As  loth,  by  even  a  breath,  to  stay 
The  pilgrimage  of  that  sweet  lay. 
Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on. 
Till  lost  among  the  light  that  shone 
Far  oflf,  beyond  the  ocean's  brim — 

There,  where  the  rich  cascade  of  day 
Had,o'erthe' horizon's  goldenrim,    167 1 

Into  Elysium  roll'd  away  ! 


Of  God  she  sung,  and  of  the  mild 

Attendant  Mercy,  that  bwde 
His  awful  throne  u>r  ever  Mnil'd* 

Ready,    with    her    white    httod,  to 
guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  ptey— 
That  she  might  quench  thotn.  on  Uib 

way  I 
Of  Peace — of  that  Atomng  Ijowe, 
Upon  whose  star,  shining  above      1680 
This  twilight  world  of  hope  and  fear, 

The  weeping  eyes  of  Faith  are  fiz'd 
So  fond,  that  with  her  every  tear 

The  light  of  that  k>ve-Btar  is  miz'd  !— 
All  this  she  sung,  and  aueh  a  soul 

Of  piety  was  in  that  song. 
That  the  charm' d  Angel,,  aa  it  stole 

Tenderly  to  his  ear,  along 
Those  lulling  waters  where  he  lay, 
Watching  the  daylight's  dying  ray,  1600 
Thought  'twas  a  voice  from  out  the 

wave. 
An  echo,  that  some  sea-nymph  gave 
To  Eden's  distant  harmony. 
Heard  faint    and  sweet    beneath   tbs 
sea ! 

Quickly,  however,  to  its  source, 
Tracing  that  music's  melting  oourse, 
He  saw,  upon  the  golden  sand 
Of  the  sea-shore,  a  maiden  stand* 
Before  whose  feet  the'  expiring  waves 

Flung  their  last  offering  with  a  sigb— 
As,  in  the  East,  exhausted  slaves    1701 

Lay  down  the  far-brought  gift»  sad 
di 


And,  while  her  lute  hung  by  her,  hosli'd, 

As  if  unequal  to  the  tide 
Of  song,  that  from  her  lips  stiU  guBh'4 

She  rais'd,  like  one  beatified. 
Those  eyes,  whose  light  seem'd  ratbff 
given 

To  be  ador'd  than  to  adore — 
Such  eyes,  as  may  have  Iook*d  fnm 
heaven. 

But  ne'er  were  rais'd  to  it  befofe ! 

Oh  Love,  Religion,  Music  * — all       1711 

That's  left  of  Eden  upon  earth — 
The  only  blessings,  since  the  fatt 
Of  our  weak  souls,  that  still  recall 
A  trace  of  their  high,  glorions  birth- 

1  *  Les  Kgyptiem  disent  qiM  la  llnsiqiie  cit 
Smtr  d4  la  lUligion,' — Yoj^ttges  «f«  Pj^H^fi, 
torn,  i,  p.  422. 
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How  kindred  are  the  dreams  you  bring  ! 

How   Love,   though   unto   earth   bo 
prone, 
Delights  to  take  religion's  wing. 

When  time  or  grief  hath  stain' d  his 
own  i 
Hownear  to  Love's  beguiling  brink,  1720 

Too  oft,  entranced  Religion  lies  ! 
While  Music,  Music  is  the  link 

They  both  still  hold  by  to  the  skies, 
The  language  of  their  native  sphere, 
Which  they  had  else  forgotten  here. 

How  then  could  Zaraph  fail  to  feel 
That  moment's  witcheries  ? — one,  so 
fair, 
Breathing  out  music,  that  might  steal 
Heaven  from  itself,  and  rapt  in  prayer 
That    seraphs    might    be    proud    to 
share!  1730 

Oh,  he  did  feel  it,  all  too  well — 

With   warmth,   that  far  too  dearly 
cost — 
Nor  knew  he,  when  at  last  he  fell. 
To  which  attraction,  to  which  spell, 
Liove,  Music,  or  Devotion,  most 
His  soul  in  that  sweet  hour  was  lost. 

Sweet  was  the  hour,  though  dearly  won, 

And  pure,  as  aught  of  earth  could  be, 
For  then  first  did  the  glorious  sun 

Before  religion's  altar  see  1740 

Two.  hearts  in  wedlock's  golden  tie 
Self-pledg'd,  in  love  to  live  and  die. 
iBlest  union  !   by  that  Angel  wove, 

And    worthy    from    such    hands   to 
come ; 
Safe,  sole  asylum,  in  which  Love, 
When  fall'n  or  exil'd  from  above. 

In  this  dark  world  can  find  a  home. 

And,  though  the  Spirit  had  transgress'd, 
Had,  from  his  station  'mong  the  blest 
Won  down  by  woman's  smile,  allow' d 

Terrestrial  passion  to  breathe  o'  er  1 7  5 1 
The  mirror  01  his  heart,  and  cloud 

God's  image,  there  so  bright  before — 
Yet  never  did  that  Power  look  down 

On  error  with  a  brow  so  mild ; 
J^ever  did  Justice  wear  a  frown. 

Through  which  so  gently  Mercy  smil'd. 
For  humble  was  their  love— with  awe 

And   trembling   like    some   treasure 
kept. 
That  wSrS  not  theirs  by  holy  law —  1760 


Whose  beauty  with  remorse  they  saw. 

And  o'er  whose  preeiousness  they  wept. 
Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot. 
Was  in  the  hearts  of  both — but  most 

In  Nama's  heart,  by  whom  alone 
Those  charms  for  which  a  heaven  was 
lost, 

Seem'd  all  unvalued  and  unknown  ; 
And  when  her  seraph's  eyes  she  caught. 

And  hid  hers  glowing  on  his  breast. 
Even  bliss  was  humbled  by  the  thought^ 

*  What  claim  have  I  to  be  so  blest  ?  * 
Still  less  could  maid,   so   meek,  have 

nurs'd 
Desire,  of  knowledge — that  vain  thirst, 
With    which    the   sex    hath    all    been 

curs' d. 
From  luckless  Eve  to  her,  who  near 
The  Tabernacle  stole  to  hear 
The  secrets  of  the  angels  ^ :  no — 

To  love  as  her  own  Seraph  lov'd. 
With  Faith,  the  same  through  bliss  and 
woe —  1780 

Faith,    that,    were    even    its    light 
remov'd. 
Could,  like  the  dial,  fix'd  remain. 
And  wait  till  it  shone  out  again ; — 
With  Patience  that,  though  often  bow'd 

By  the  rude  storm,  can  rise  anew  ; 
And    Hope    that,    even    from    Evil's 
cloud, 

Sees     sunny     Good    half     breaking 
through ! 
This  deep,  relying  Love,  worth  more 
In  heaven  than  adl  a  Cherub's  lore — 
This  Faith,  more  sure  than  aught  be- 
side, 1790 
Was  the  sole  joy,  ambition,  pride 
Of   her  fond   heart — the*^   unreasoning 
scope 

Of  all  its  views,  above,  below — 
So  true  she  felt  it  that  to  hope^ 

To  trusty  is  happier  than  to  know. 
And  thus  in  humbleness  they  trod. 
Abash' d,  but  pure  before  their  God  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  earth  behold  a  sight 

So  meekly  beautiful  as  they. 
When,  with  the  altar's  holy  light      1800 

Full  on  their  brows,  they  knelt  to 
pray. 
Hand  within  hand,  and  side  by  side, 
Two  links  of  love,  awhile  untied 

»  Sara. 
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From  the  great  chain  above,  but  fast 
Holding  together  to  the  last ! — 
Two  fallen  Splendors/  from  that  tree. 
Which  buds  with  such  eternally,* 
Shaken  to  earth,  yet  keeping  all 
Their  light  and  freshness  in  the  fall. 
Their  only  punishment,  (as  wrong,  1810 

However  sweet,  must  bear  its  brand,) 
Their  only  doom  was  this — that,  long 

As  the  green  earth  and  ocean  stand. 
They    both    shall    wander    here — the 

same, 
Throughout    all    time,    in    heart    and 

frame — 
Still  looking  to  that  goal  sublime. 

Whose  light  remote,  but  sure,  they 
see; 
Pilgrims  of  Love,  whose  way  is  Time, 

Whose  home  is  in  Eternity  !         18 19 
Subject,  the  while,  to  all  the  strife 
True  Love  encounters  in  this  life — 
The     wishes,    hopes,    he    breathes    in 
vain ; 

The  chill,    that   turns  his    warmest 
sighs 

To  earthly  vapour,  ere  they  rise ; 
The  doubt  he  feeds  on,  and  the  pain 

That  in  his  very  sweetness  lies  : — 
Still  worse,  the'  illusions  that  betray 

His  footsteps  to  their  shining  brink  ; 
That  tempt  him,  on  his  desert  way 

Through  the  bleak  world,  to  bend  and 
drink,  1830 

Where  nothing  meets  his  lips,  alas, — 
But  he  again  must  sighing  pass 
On  to  that  far-off  home  of  peace. 
In  which  alone  his  thirst  will  cease. 

All  this  they  bear,  but,  not  the  less, 
Have  moments  rich  in  happiness — 
Blest  meetings,  after  many  a  day 
Of  widowhood  past  far  away,      ^ 
When  the  lov*d  face  again  is  seen 
Close,  close,  with  not  a  tear  between — 

1  An  allusion  to  the  Scphirotlis  or  Splendors 
of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  represented  as  a  tree, 
of  which  God  is  the  crown  or  summit. 

The  Sephiroths  are  the  higlier  orders  of 
cmanativc  l^eings  in  the  stmngcand  incomprc- 
liensible  system  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  They 
are  called  by  various  names,  Pity,  Beauty, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  their  influences  are  supposed  to 
act  through  certain  canals,  which  communicate 
with  each  other. 

2  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  mtionality  of 
this  Jewish  system  by  the  following  explana- 
tion of  part  of  the  machinciy  :— *Lcs  cauaux 


Confidings  frank,  without  control,  1S41 
Pour*d  mutually  from  soul  to  soul ; 
As  free  from  anv  fear  or  doubt 

As  is  that  light  from  chill  or  stain. 
The  sun  into  the  stars  sheds  out. 

To  be  by  them  shed  back  again ! — 
That  happy  minglement  of  bearts. 

Where,  changed  as  chymic  compounds 
are. 
Each  with  its  own  existence  parts. 

To  find  a  new  one,  happier  far  !  1850 
Such  are  their  joys — and,  crowning  aU, 

That  blessed  hope  of  the  bright  hoar, 
When,  happy  and  no  more  to  fall. 

Their   spirits    shall,    with    freshen'd 
power. 
Rise  up  rewarded  for  their  trust 

In   Him,   from   whom   all    goodness 
springs. 
And,  shaking  of!  earth's  soiling  dust 

From  their  emancipated  wings. 
Wander  for  ever  through  those  skies 
Of  radiance,  where  Love  never  dies!  i860 

In  what  lone  region  of  the  earth 

These   Pilgrims   now   may    roam  or 
dwell, 
God  and  the  Angels,  who  look  forth 

To  watch  their  steps,  alone  can  telL 
But  should  we,  in  our  wanderings. 

Meet  a  young   pair,    whose   beauty 
wants 
But  the  adornment  of  bright  wings. 

To  look  like  heaven's  inhabitants— 
Who  shine  where'er  they  tread,  and  yet 

Are  humble  in  their  earthly  lot,  1870 
As  is  the  way-side  violet. 

That  shines  unseen,  and  were  it  not 

For  its  sweet  breath  would  be  forgot— 
Whose  hearts,  in  every   thought,  are 
one. 

Whose  voices  utter  the  same  wills— 
Answering,  as  Echo  doth  some  tone 

Of  fairy  music  'mong  the  hills, 

qui  sortent  do  la~  Mis^ricorde  et  do  la  Foite,  et 
qui  vont  aboutir  a  la  Beauts,  sont  chargfed*iiB 
gi-and  uombre  d'Anges.  11  y  en  a  trente-dM 
sur  le  canal  de  la  Misdricorde,  qui  recompeiiflett 
et  qui  couronnent  la  vertu  des  Saints,'  &e.  &c 
— For  a  concise  account  of  the  Cabalistic  Philo- 
sophy, see  Enfield's  very  useful  compendium  <tf 
Bruckcr. 

'  On  Ics  reprJsente  quelquefois  sous  lik  Hgme 
d'un  arbre  .  .  .  TEnsoph  qu*on  met  an  desaos- 
de  Tarbre  Sephirotique  ou  des  Splendeurs 
divins  est  VlnHii'.—L'Jiisioh'e  des  Juih.  Uv. 
ix,  11.  '' 
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So  like  itari^  we  3e^  in  Tain 
Which  is  the  echo»  which  the  slimin — 
Whose  piety  is  k>Te,whoee  k>Te,       1880 
Though  dose  as  'twere  their  souk* 


Is  not  oi  earth,  bat  from  above — 

Like  two  fair  mirrors,  face  to  face, 
Whoeeli^t,fromonetothe*otherthrown, 


Is  heaven's  reflection,  nol  their  own — 
Shottkl  we  eVr  meet  with   aught   so 

pwe, 
So  perfect  here,  we  mi^  be  sure 

*Tis  Zarapu  and  his  nri<le  we  9ee : 
And  call  ^oun^  lovers  round»  to  view 
The  pilgnm  pair,  as  they  pursue     1890 

Their  pathway  towards  eternity* 
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£re  Psyche  drank  the  cup,  that  shed 
Immortal  Life  into  her  soul. 

Some  evil  spirit  pour*d,  'tis  said. 
One  drop  of  Doubt  into  the  bowl — 

Which,  mingling  darkly  with  the  stream, 
To    Psyche's    lips — she    knew    not 
why — 
Made  even  that  blessed  nectar  seem 
As  though  its  sweetness  soon  would 
die. 

Oft,  in  the  very  arms  of  Love, 
A  chill  came  o*er  her  heart — a  fear 

That  Death  might,  even  yet,  remove 
Her  spirit  from  that  happy  sphoix). 

'  Those  sunny  ringlets/  she  exolaim'd, 
Twining    them     round    her    snowy 
fingers ; 

*  That  forehead,  where  a  light,  unnam'd, 
Unknown  on  earth,  for  ever  lingers ; 

Those  lips,  through  which  I  feel  the 
breath 

Of  Heavenitself,  whene'er  they  sever — 
Say,  are  they  mine,  beyond  all  death, 

My  own,  hereafter,  and  for  ever  ? 

Smile  not — ^I  know  that  starry  brow, 
Those   ringlets,   and   bright   lips   of 
thine. 

Will  always  shine,  as  they  do  now — 
But  shall  /  live  to  see  them  shine  ? ' 

In  vain  did  Love  say,  *  Turn  thine  eyes 

On  all  that  sparkles  round  thee  befe — 

Thou'rt  now  in  heaven,  where  nothing 

dies. 

And  in  tiiese  arms — what  eurvU  thou 

fear?' 


In  vain — the  fatal  drop,  that  stole 
Into  that  oup*8  immortal  treasure. 

Had  lodg'd  its  oitter  near  her  soul. 
And  gave  a  tinge  to  every  pleasure. 

And,  though  there  ne'er  was  transport 
given 

Like  Psyche's  with  that  radiant  boy, 
Hers  is  the  only  face  in  heaven. 

That  wears  a  cloud  amid  ita  joy, 

A  JOKE  VERSIFIED 

*  Comb,  come,'  said  Tom's  father,  *  at 
your  time  of  life, 
There's  no  longer  excuse  for  thus  play- 
ing the  rake — 
It  is  time  you  should  think,  boy,  of 
taking  a  wife  * — 
*  Why,  so  it  is,  father— whose  wifo 
shall  I  take  ? ' 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND 

Pure  as  the  mantle,  which,  o'er  him  who 
stood 
By  Jordan's  stream,  descended  from 
the  sky. 
Is  that  remembrance,  which  the  wise 
and  good 
Leave  in  the  hearts  that  love  them, 
when  they  die, 
So  pure,  so  precious  shall  tlie  memofv  he, 
Bequeatb'd,  in  dying,  to  our  souM  hy 

thee — 
So  shall  the  love  we  bore  thee,  cberisb'd 
warm 
Within  our  souls  through  grief,  and 
pain,  and  strife, 
Be,  like  Emsha's  cruse,  a  holy  charm, 
Wherewith  to  *  heal  tlie  waters'  of 
this  life  i 
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TO  JAMES  CORRY,  ESQ. 

OS  HIS  MAKIKQ  ME  A  PRESENT  OF  A  WINE 

STRAINER 

Brighton,  June,  1825. 

This  life,  dear  Corrv,  who  can  doubt  ? — 
Resembles  much  friend  Ewart's  *  wine. 

When  first  the  rosy  drops  come  out, 
How  beautiful,  how  clear  they  shine  ! 

And  thus  awhile  they  keep  their  tint, 
So  free  from  even  a  shade  with  some, 

That  they  would  smile,  did  you  but 
hint. 
That  darker  drops  would  ever  come. 

But  isoon  the  ruby  tide  runs  short. 
Each  minute  makes  the  sad  truth 
plainer. 
Till  life,  like  old  and  crusty  port, 
When    near    its    close,    requires    a 
strainer. 

This  friendship  can  alone  confer, 
Alone  can  teach  the  drops  to  pass. 

If  not  as  bright  as  once  they  were. 
At  least  unclouded,  through  the  glass. 

Nor,  Corry,  could  a  boon  be  mine. 
Of    which    this    heart    were    fonder, 
vainer. 

Than  thus,  if  life  grow  like  old  wine. 
To  have  thy  friendship  for  its  strainer. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  CHARACTER 

Herb  lies  Factotum  Ned  at  last ; 

Long  as  he  breath'd  the  vital  air. 
Nothing  throughout  all  Europe  pass'd. 

In  which  Ned  hadn't  some  small  share. 

Whoe'er  was  tn,  whoe'er  was  out. 
Whatever  statesmen  did  or  said. 

If  not  exactly  brought  about, 

'Twas  all,  at  least,  contriv'd  by  Ned. 

With  Nap,  if  Russia  went  to  war, 
'Twas  owing,  under  Providence,      lo 

To  certain  hints  Ned  gave  the  Czar — 
(Vide  his  pamphlet— price,  sixpence.) 

If  France  was  beat  at  Waterloo — 
As  all  but  Frenchmen  think  she  was — 

To  Ned,  as  Wellington  well  knew, 
Was  owing  half  that  day's  applause. 

*  A  wine-merchant. 


Then  for  his  news — no  envoy's  bag 
E'er  pass'd  so  many  secrets  throughit; 

Scarcely  a  telegraph  could  wag 
Its  wooden  &Qger,  but  Ned  knew  it  20 

Such  tales  he  had  of  foreign  plots. 
With   foreign   names,    one's    ear  to 
buzz  in ! 

From  Rtissia,  chefs  and  ofs  in  tols. 
From  Poland,  owskia  by  the  dozen. 

When  Oeorge,   alarm'd   for    England's 
creed, 

Turn'd  out  the  last  Whig  ministry, 
And  men  ask'd — who  advis'd  the  deed  ? 

Ned  modestly  confess'd  'twas  he. 

For  though,  by  some  unlucky  miss. 
He  had  not  downright  seen  the  King, 

He  sent  such  hints  through  VIscoant 

This,  31 

To  Marquis  Tliat,  as  clench'd  the  thing. 

The  same  it  was  in  science,  arts. 

The  Drama,  Books,  MS.  and  printed— 
Kean  learn'd  from  Ned   his   cleveKst 
parts. 
And  Scott's  last  work  by  him  was 
hinted. 

Childe  Harold  in  the  proofs  he  read. 
And,   here  and  there,   infus'd  some 
soul  in't — 
Nay,  Davy's  Lamp,  till  seen  by  Ned, 
Had — odd  enough — an  awkward  hole 
in't.  40 

'Twas  thus,  all-doing  and  all-knowifl|^ 
Wit,     statesman,     boxer,      chymist, 
singer. 

Whatever  was  the  best  pye  going, 
InfAa^Ned — trusthim — hadhis  finger. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  SING  THEE  T 

TO 

What  shall  I  sing  thee  ?    Shall  I  tell 
Of  that  bright  hour,  remember'd  well 
As  though  it  shone  but  yesterday. 
When,  loitering  idly  in  the  ray 
Of  a  spring-sun,  I  heard,  o'er  head, 
My  name  as  by  some  spirit  said. 
And,  looking  up,  saw  two  bright  eyes 

Above  me  from  a  casement  shine. 
Dazzling  my  mind  with  such  surprise 

As  they,  who  sail  beyond  the  Line, 
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Feel  when  new  stars  above  them  rise ; — 
And  it  was  thine,  the  voice  that  spoke. 

Like  Ariel's,  in  the  mid-air  then ; 
And  thine  the  eye,  whose  lustre  broke — 

Never  to  be  forgot  again  ! 

What  shall  I  sing  thee  ?    Shall  I  weave 
A  song  of  that  sweet  summer-eve, 
(Summer,  of  which  the  sunniest  part 
Was  that  we,  each,  had  in  the  heart,) 
When  thou  and  I,  and  one  like  thee. 

In  life  and  beautj,  to  the  sound 
Of  our  own  breathless  minstrelsy, 

Danc'd  till  the  sunlight  faded  round. 
Ourselves  the  whole  ideal  Ball, 
Lights,  music,  company,  and  all ! 
Oh,  'tis  not  in  the  languid  strain 

Of  lute  like  mine,  whose  day  is  past, 
To  call  up  even  a  dream  again 

Of  the  fresh  light  those  moments  cast. 

COUNTRY  DANCE  AND 
QUADRILLE 

One  night  the  nymph  call'd  Country 
Dance — 
(Whom  folks,  of  late,  have  used  so  ill. 
Preferring  a  coquette  from  France, 
That  mincing  thing,  Mamsette  Qua- 
drille)— 

Having  been  chas'd  from  London  down 
To  that  most  humble  haunt  of  all 

She  used  to  grace — a  Country  Town — 
Went  smiling  to  the  New-Year's  Ball. 

*  Here,  here,  at  least,'  she  cried,  *  though 
driven 
From    London's    gay    and    shining 
tracks —  lo 

Though,  like  a  Peri  cast  from  heaven, 
I've  lost,  for  ever  lost,  Almack's — 

Though  not  a  London  Miss  alive 

Would  now  for  her  acquaintance  own 
me ; 
And  spinsters,  even,  of  forty-five. 
Upon  their  honours  ne'er  have  known 
me ; 

Here,  here,  at  least,  I  triumph  still, 
And — spite    of    some     few    dandy 
Lancers, 
Who  vainly  try  to  preach  Quadrille — 
See    nought    but    true-blue    Country 
Dancers.  20 


Here  &till  I  reign,  and,  fresh  in  charms. 
My  throne,  like  Magna  Charta,  raise 

'Mong  sturdy,  freeborn  legs  and  arms. 
That    scorn    the    threaten'd    chain  e 
Anglaiae,^ 

'Twas  thus  she  said,  as  'mid  the  din 
Of  footmen,  and  the  town  sedan. 

She  lighted  at  the  King's  Head  Inn, 
And  up  the  stairs  triumphant  ran. 

The  Squires  and  their  Squiresses  all,  29 
With  young  Squirinas,  just  come  out. 

And  my  Lord's  daughters  from  the  Hall, 
(Quadrillers,  in  their  hearts,  no 
doubt,) — 

All  these,  as  light  she  tripp'd  up  stairs. 
Were  in  the  cloak-room  seen  assem- 
bling— 
When,  hark  !  some  new,  outTandlsh  airs. 
From    the    First    Fiddle,    set    her 
trembling. 

She  stops — she  h'stens — can  it  be  ? 

Alas,  in  vain  her  ears  would  'scape  it — 
It  t«  '  Di  tanti  palpiti ' 

As  plain  as  English  bow  can  scrape  it. 

*  Courage  I '  however — in  she  goes,     41 
With    her    best,    sweeping    country 
grace ; 
When,  ah  too  true,  her  worst  of  foes. 
Quadrille,  there  meets  her,  face  to 
face. 

Oh  for  the  lyre,  or  violin, 

Or  kit  of  that  gay  Muse,  Terpsichore, 
To  sing  the  rage  these  nymphs  were  in, 

Their  looks  and  language,  airs  and 
trickery. 

There  stood  Quadrille,  with  cat-like 
face 

(The  beau-ideal  of  French  beauty),  50 
A  band-box  thing,  all  art  and  lace 

Downfrom  her  nose-tip  to  her  shoe- tye. 

Her  flounces,  fresh  from  Victorine — 
From  Hippolyte,  her  rouge  and  hair — 

Her  poetry,  from  Lamartine — 
Her  morals,  from — the  Lord  knows 
where. 

And,  when  she  danc'd — so  slidingly. 
So  near  the  ground  she  plied  her  art. 

You'd  swear  her  mother-earth  and  she 
Had  made  a  compact  ne'er  to  part.  6q 
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Her  face  too,  all  the  while,  sedate, 
No  signs  of  life  or  motion  showing, 

Like  a  bright  pendule^a  dial-plate — 
So  still,  you'd  hardly  think'twas  going. 

Full  fronting  her  stood  Country  Dance — 
A  fresh,   frank  nymph,   whom  you 
would  know 

For  English,  at  a  single  glance — 
English  all  o'er,  from  top  to  toe. 

A  little  gauche,  'tis  fair  to  own,  69 

And  rather  given  to  skips  and  bounces; 

Endangering  thereby  many  a  gown, 
Andplaying,oft,thedevilwithflounces. 

Unlike  Mamselle — who  would  prefer 

(As  morally  a  lesser  ill) 
A  thousand  flaws  of  character, 

To  one  vile  rumple  of  a  frill. 

No  rouge  did  She  of  Albion  wear ; 

Let  her  but  run  that  two-heat  race 
She  calls  a  Set,  not  Dian  e'er  79 

Came  rosier  from  the  woodland  chase. 

Such  was  the  nymph,  whose  soul  had  in't 
Such  anger  now — whose  eyes  of  blue 

(Eyes  of  that  bright,  victorious  tint. 
Which   English  maids   call   '  Water- 
loo ')— 

Like  summer  lightnings,  in  the  dusk 
Of  a  warm  evening,  flashing  broke. 

While — to  the  tune  of  *  Money  Musk,'  ^ 
Which  struck  up  now —  she  proudly 
spoke : — 

'  Heard  you  that  strain — that  joyous 
strain  ? 

*Twas  such  as  England  lov'd  to  hear, 
Ere  thou,  and  all  thy  frippery  train,  91 

Corrupted  both  her  foot  and  ear — 

Ere  Waltz,  that  rake  from  foreign  lands, 
Presum'd,  in  sight  of  all  beholders, 

To  lay  his  rude,  licentious  hands 
On     virtuous     English     backs     and 
shoulders — 

Ere  times  and  morals  both  grew  bad. 
And,  yet  unfleec'd  by  funding  block- 
heads, 
Happy  John  Bull  not  only  had, 

But    danc'd    to,    "  Money    in    both 
pockets."  100 

»  An  old  English  Conntiy  Dance. 


Alas,  the  change  ! — Oh,  L — d — ^y. 
Where    is    the    land    could    'scape 
disasters, 

With  such  a  Foreign  Secretary, 
Aided  by  Foreign  Dancing  Masters? 

Woe  to  ye,  men  of  ships  and  shops ! 

Rulers  of  day-books  and  of  waves ! 
Quadrill'd,  on  one  side,  into  fops. 

And  drill'd,  on  t'other,  into  slaves ! 

Ye,  too,  ye  lovely  victims,  seen. 
Like  pigeons,  truss'd  for  exhibitioD, 

With  elbows,  a  la  crapaudiTie,  in 

And  feet  in — God  knows  what  posi- 
tion; 

Hemm'd  in  by  watchful  chaperons. 
Inspectors  of  your  airs  and  graces. 

Who  intercept  all  whisperM  tones. 
And  read  your  telegraphic  faces ; 

Unable  with  the  youth  ador'd. 
In  that  grim  cordon  of  Mammas, 

To  interchange  one  tender  word. 
Though  whisper'd   but   in   queue  ie 

cJiats.  120 

Ah  did  you  know  how  blest  we  rang'd, 
Ere  vile  Quadrille  usurp'd  the  fiddle-- 

What  looks  in  setting  were  exchang*d, 
What    tender    words    in    down   Ae 
middle ; 

How  many  a  couple,  like  the  wind. 
Which   nothing  in   its    course  con- 
trols. 

Left  time  and  chaperons  far  behind. 
And  gave  a  loose  to  legs  and  souls ; 

How  matrimony  throve — ere  stopp'd 
By  this  cold,  silent,  foot-coquettiQ|^ 

How  charmingly  one's  partner  popp*d 
The'  important  question  in  poueid- 
ting,  13a 

While  now,  alas — no  sly  adyances — 
No  marriage  hints — all  goes  on  badly— 

'Twixt    Parson    Malthus    and    French 
Dances, 
We,  girls,  are  at  a  discount  sadly. 

Sir  William  Scott  (now  Baron  StoweU) 

Declares  not  half  so  much  is  made 
By  Licences — and  he  must  know  well— 
i      Since    vile    Quadrilling    spoiFd    tbe 
trade.'  140 
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She  ceasM — tears  fell  from  every  Miss — 
She    now    had    touched    the    true 
pathetic : — 

One  such  authentic  fact  as  this 
Is  worth  whole  volumes  theoretic. 

Instant  the  cry  was  *  Country  dance  ! ' 
And  the  maid  saw,  with  brightening 
face. 

The  Steward  of  the  night  advance. 
And  lead  her  to  her  birthright  place. 

The  fiddles,  which  awhile  had  ceas'd, 
Nowtun'd  again  their  summons  sweet, 

And,  for  one  happy  night,  at  least,    151 
Old  England's  triumph  was  complete. 

GAZEL 

Haste,  Maami,  the  spring  is  nigh ; 

Already,  in  the'  unopen'd  flowers 
That  sleep  around  us.  Fancy's  eye 

Can  see  the  blush  of  future  bowers  ; 
And  joy  it  brings  to  thee  and  me. 
My  own  beloved  Maami ! 

The  streamlet  frozen  on  its  way. 

To  feed  the  marble  Founts  of  Kings, 

Now,  loosen'd  by  the  vernal  ray, 
Upon  its  path  exulting  springs — 

As  doth  this  bounding  heart  to  thee. 

My  ever  blissful  Maami ! 

Such  bright  hours  were  not  made  to  stay; 

Enough  if  they  a  while  remain, 
Xiike  Irem's  bowers,  that  fade  away. 

From  time  to  time,  and  come  again. 
And  life  shall  all  one  Irem  be 
For  us,  my  gentle  Maami. 

O  haste,  for  this  impatient  heart, 
Is  like  the  rose  in  Yemen's  vale. 

That  rends  its  inmost  leaves  apart 
With  passion  for  the  nightingale  ; 

So  languishes  this  soul  for  thee, 

Hy  bright  and  blushing  Maami ! 

LINES 

ON  THB   DEATH   OF 
JOSEPH  ATKINSON,   ESQ.    OF  DUBLIN 

If  ever  life  was  prosperously  cast, 

If  ever  life  was  like  the  lengthened  flow 
Of  some  sweet  music,  sweetness  to  the 
last, 
'Twas   his  who,  moum'd   by  many, 
sleeps  below. 


The  sunny  temper,  bright  where  all  is 
strife. 
The  simple  heart  above  all  worldly 
wiles ; 
Light  wit  that  plays  along  the  calm  of 
life. 
And   stirs   its    languid   surface   into 
smiles ; 

Pure  charity,  that  comes  not  in  a  shower. 
Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it 
feeds, 
But,  like  the  dew,  with  gradual  silent 
power. 
Felt  in  the  bloom  it  leaves  along  the 
meads; 

The   happy   grateful   spirit,    that   im- 
proves 
And  brightens  every  gift  by  fortune 
given ; 
That,  wander  where  it  will  with  those  it 
loves. 
Makes  every  place  a  home,  and  home 
a  heaven : 

All    these    were    his. — Oh,    thou    who 
read'st  this  stone. 
When  for  thyself,  thy  children,  to  the 
sky 
Thou  humbly  prayest,  ask  this  boon 
alone. 
That  ye  like  him  may  live,  like  him 
may  die ! 

GENIUS  AND  CRITiaSM 

Scrlpsit  quidcm  fata,  scd  sequitur. 

Seneca. 

Of  old,  the  Sultan  Genius  reign'd. 

As  Nature  meant,  supreme,  alone  ; 
With    mind     uncheck'd,     and     hands 
unchain'd. 
His   views,    his   conquests  were   his 
own. 

But  power  like  his,  that  digs  its  grave 
With    its    own    sceptre,    could    not 
last ; 

So  Genius'  self  became  the  slave 
Of  laws  that  Genius'  self  had  pass'd. 

As  Jove,  who  forg'd  the  chain  of  Fate, 
Was,  ever  after,  doom'd  to  wear  it ;  10 

His  nods,  his  struggles  all  too  late — 
*  Qui  aemd  jussit,  semper  parcL* 
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To  check  yOung  Genius*  proud  career, 
The  slaves,  who  now  his  throne  in- 
vaded, 

Made  Criticism  his  prime  Vizir, 
And  from  that  hour  his  glories  faded. 

Tied  down  in  Legislation's  school. 
Afraid  of  even  his  own  ambition. 

His  very  victories  were  by  rule. 
And  he  was  great  but  by  permission. 

His  most  heroic  deeds — the  same,      21 
That    dazsled,     when    spontaneous 
actions — 
Now,  done  by  law,  seem'd  cold  and 
tame. 
And  shorn  of  all  their  first  attrac- 
tions. 

If  he  but  stirr'd  to  take  the  air. 

Instant,  the  Vizir's  Council  sat — 
*  Good  Lord,  your  Highness  can't  go 
there — 
Bless  me,   your  Highness  can't  do 
that.' 

If,  loving  pomp,  he  chose  to  buy 

Rich  jewels  for  his  diadem,  30 

'  The   taste   was   bad,    the   price   was 
high— 
A  flower  were  simpler  than  a  gem.' 

To  please  them  if  he  took  to  flowers — 
*What     trifling,     what     unmeaning 
things ! 

Fit  for  a  woman's  toilet  hours. 
But  not  at  all  the  style  for  Kings.' 

If,  fond  of  his  domestic  sphere. 

He    play'd    no    more    the    rambling 
comet — 
'  A  dull,  good  sort  of  man,  'twas  clear, 
But,  as  for  tgreat  or  brave,  far  from 
it.  40 

Did  he  then  look  o'er  distant  oceans. 
For  realms  more  worthy  to  enthrone 
him? 

'  Saint  Aristotle,  what  wild  notions  ! 
Serve  a  "  ne  exeat  regno  "  on  him.' 

At  length,  theu:  last  and  worst  to  do. 
They  round  him  plac'd  a  guard  of 
watchmen, 
Keviewers,  knaves  in  brown,  or  blue 
Turn'd     up     with     yellow — chiefly 
Scotchmen ; 


To  dog  his  footsteps  all  «boixt, 
Ldke    those    in    Longwowd'a    priioD 
grounds,  50 

Who  at  Napoleon's  heels  rode  evt^ 
For  fear  the  Coaqneior  ^ould  bmk 
bounds. 

Oh  for  some  Champion  of  his  power. 
Some  Ultra  spirit,  to  set  ireie. 

As  erst  in  Shakespeare's  soveieigii  hum, 
The  thunders  of  his  Royalty  1 — 

To  vindicate  his  ancient  Une^ 
The  first,  the  true,  the  only  ^me. 

Of  Eight  eternal  and  divine. 
That  rules  beneath  the  l^esBed  swl  60 


TO  LADY  J-R— Y, 

ON  BEING  ASKED  TO  WKITX  SOBCXXHDIO 
IN  HBB  ALBUH 

Written  at  Middleton. 
Oh  albums,  albums,  how  I  dread 

Your  everlasting  scrap  and  scrawl! 
How  often  wish  that  from  the  dead. 
Old  Omar  would  pop  forth  his  head. 

And  make  a  bonfire  of  yoa  aU  ! 

So  might  I  'scape  the  spinster  band. 
The  blushless   blues,  who,    day  aod 
night. 
Like  duns  in  doorways,  take  their  stand, 
To  waylay  bards,  with  book  in.  hand, 
Crying  for  ever,  *  Write,  air^  wnte  I ' 

So  might  I  shun  the  shame  and  pain. 
That  o'er  me  at  this  instant  come. 
When  Beauty,  seeking  Wit  in  vain, 
Knocks  at  the  portal  of  my  hrain. 
And  gets,  for  answer,  *  Not  at  home  1 ' 

Novetnhei't  1828. 

TO  THE  SAM£ 

ON  LOOEINQ  THROUaU  HBR  ALBUM 

No  wonder  bards,  both  high  and  low. 
From  Byron  down  to and  me. 

Should  seek  the  fame,  which  aU  hestow 
On  him  whose  task  is  praising  thee. 

Let  but  the  theme  be  J-r — ^y*8  eyes. 
At  once  all  errors  are  forgiven  ; 

As  ev'n  old  Sternhold  still  we  prize. 
Because,   though  dull,   he   sings  of 
heaven. 
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The  following  trifles,  having  enjoyed,  in  their  circulation  through  the  news- 
papersy  all  the  celebrity  and  length  of  life  to  which  they  were  entitled,  would 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  quietlv  into  oblivion  without  pretending  to  any  further 
distinction,  had  they  not  already  been  published,  in  a  collective  form*  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  and,  in  each  case,  been  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  prp- 
daotions,  to  which,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  the  author  of  the  following 
pages  has  no  claim.  A  natural  desire  to  separate  his  own  property,  worthless  as 
it  is,  from  that  of  others,  is,  he  begs  to  say,  the  chief  motive  of  the  publication  of 
this  volume. 


TO  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE 

Ef&re  cauaam  nominis, 
Utrumne  mores  hoc  tui 
Nomen  dedere,  an  nomen  hoc 
Secuta  morum  regula.        Ausonius. 

1816. 

Sib  Hudson  Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  Low, 
(By  name,  and  ah  !  by  nature  so) 

As  thou  art  fond  of  persecutions. 
Perhaps  thou'st  read,  or  heard  repeated. 
How  Captain  Gulliver  was  treated, 

When  thrown  among  the  Lilliputians. 

They  tied  him  down — these  little  men 

did— 
And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  Mighty  Man's  protuberance, 


They  did  so  strut ! — upon  my  soul. 
It  must  have  been  extremely  droll 
To  see  their  pigmy  pride's  exuberance  1 

And  how  the  doughty  mannikins 
Amus*d  themselves  with  sticking  pins 

And    needles    in    the    great    man's 
breeches : 
And  how  some  very  little  things, 
That  pass'd  for  Lords,  on  scaffoldings 

Got  up,  and  worried  him  withspeeches. 

Alas,  alas  !  that  it  should  happen 

To  mighty  men  to  be  cau^t  napping  ! — 

Though  different,  too,  these  persecu- 
tions ; 
For  Gulliver,  iherCy  took  the  nap. 
While,  liere  the  Nap^  oh  sad  mishap. 

Is  taken  by  the  Lilliputians  ! 


AMATORY  COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  BANK  AND  GOVERNMENT 

1826. 
Bane 

Is  all  then  forgotten  ?  those  amorous  pranks 

You  and  I,  in  our  youth,  my  dear  Government,  play*d ; 

When  you  oall'd  me  the  fondest,  the  truest  of  Banks, 
And  enjoy'd  the  endearing  odvancea  I  made  1 

When  kft  to  ourselves,  unmolested  and  free. 
To  do  all  that  a  dashing  young  couple  should  do, 

A  law  against  paying  was  laid  upon  me. 

But  none  against  otoing,  dear  helpmate,  on  you. 

And  is  it  then  vanished  ? — that  *  hour  (as  Othello 

So  happily  calls  it)  of  Love  and  Direction  ?  *  ^ 
And  must  we,  Kke  other  fond  doves,  my  dear  fellow, 

Grow  good  in  our  old  age,  and  cut  the  connexion  ? 


•  An  hour 

Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction.* 
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Government 

Even  so,  my  belovM  Mrs.  Bank,  it  must  be ; 

This  paying  in  cash  plays  the  devil  with  wooing :  * 
We've  both  had  our  swing,  but  I  plainly  foresee 

There  must  soon  be  a  stop  to  our  hiU-'mg  and  cooing. 

Propagation  in  reason — a  small  child  or  two — 
'Even  Reverend  Malthus  himself  is  a  friend  to ; 

The  issue  of  some  folks  is  moderate  and  few — 

But  ours,  my  dear  corporate  Bank,  there's  no  end  to  1 

So — hard  though  it  be  on  a  pair,  who've  already 
Disposed  of  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 

And,  in  spite  of  that  pink  of  prosperity,  Freddy,* 
So  lavish  of  cash  and  so  sparing  of  sense — 

The  day  is  at  hand,  my  Papyria  •  Venus, 

When — high  as  we  once  used  to  carry  our  capers — 

Those  soft  billet-doux  we're  now  passing  between  us. 
Will  serve  but  to  keep  Mrs.  Coutts  in  curl-papers  r 

And  when — if  wo  still  must  continue  our  love, 
(After  all  that  has  pass'd) — our  amour,  it  is  clear. 

Like  that  which  Miss  Danao  manag'd  with  Jove, 
Must  all  be  transacted  in  bullion,  my  dear ! 
February,  1826. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  SOVEREIGN  AND  A  ONE  POUND  NOTE 

*  0  ego  non  fclix,  quani  tii  fugis,  nt  pavct  acres 
Agna  lupos,  capi-cacquo  Icoucs.*  Hor. 


Said  a  Sov'reign  to  a  Note, 
In  the  pocket  of  my  coat. 

Where  they   met  in  a  neat  purse  of 
leather, 
*  How  happens  it,  I  prithee. 
That,  though  I'm  wedded  unth  thee, 

Fair  Pound,  we  can  never  live  together  ? 

Like  your  sex,  fond  of  change. 
With  silver  you  can  range. 

And  of  lots  of  youngsixpences  be  mother; 
While  with  me — upon  my  word,  lo 
Not  my  Lady  and  my  Lord 

Of  W — stm — th  see  so   little  of  each 
other !  ' 

The  indignant  Note  replied 
(Lying  crumpled  by  his  side), 
'  Shame,    shame,    it    is    yourself    that 
roam.  Sir — 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Ovid  was  a  friend 
to  tlio  resumption  of  payment  in  specie  :— 

*  iinem,  specie  caeleste  rentmttl, 

Luctlbus  imposuit,  veuitqiic  salutifer  lu-bi. 

jUet.  1.  XV.  v.  743. 


One  cannot  look  askance. 
But,  whip  !   you're  off  to  France, 
Leaving  nothing  but  old  rags  at  home, 
Sir. 

Your  scampering  began 

From  the  moment  Parson  Van,  20 
Poor  man,  made  us  one  in  Love's  fetter; 

**  For  bettei  or  for  worse  " 

Is  the  usual  marriage  curse. 
But  ours  isall  "worse"  and  no  "better." 

In  vain  are  laws  pass'd. 
There's  nothing  holds  you  fast, 

Tho'    you    know,    sweet    Sovereign,  I 
adore  you — 
At  the  smallest  hint  in  life. 
You  forsake  your  lawful  wife. 

As  o^cr  Sovereigns  did  before  you.    30 

I  flirt  with  Silver,  true — 
But  what  can  ladies  do, 

*  Honourable  Frederick  R-b-ns-n. 
'  So  called,  to  distinguish    hci*    from  tlM 
*  Aurea '  or  Golden  Venus. 
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When  disown'd  by  their  natural  pro- 
tectors ? 
And  as  to  falsehood,  stuff  ! 
I  shall  soon  be  fcdse  enough. 
When  I  get  among  those  wicked  Bank 
Directors.' 


The  Sovereign,  smiling  on  her, 
Now  swore,  upon  his  honour, 

To  be  henceforth  domestic  and  loyal ; 
But,  within  an  hour  or  two,        40 
Why — I  sold  him  to  a  Jew, 

And  he's  now  at  No.  10,  Palais  Royal. 


AN  EXPOSTULATION  TO  LORD  KING 

'  Qucm  das  finem,  Rex  magne,  laborum  ?  *     Vii'gil. 

1826. 
How  can  you,  my  Lord,  thus  delight  to  torment  all 

The  Peers  of  the  realm  about  cheapening  their  com,^ 
When  you  know,  if  one  hasn't  a  very  high  rental, 
*Tis  hardly  worth  while  being  very  high  born  ? 

Why  bore  them  so  rudely,  each  night  of  your  life, 

On  a  question,  my  Lord,  there's  so  much  to  abhor  in  ? 

A  question — ^like  asking  one,  *  How  is  your  wife  ? ' — 
At  once  so  confounded  domestic  and  foreign. 

As  to  weavers,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  feast ; 

But  Peers,  and  such  animals,  fed  up  for  show,  xo 

(Like  the  well-physick'd  elephant,  lately  deceas'd,) 

Take  a  wonderful  quantum  of  cramming,  you  know. 

You  might  see,  my  dear  Baron,  how  bor'd  and  distrest 
Were  their  high  noble  hearts  by  your  merciless  tale. 

When  the  force  of  the  agony  wrung  even  a  jest 
From  the  frugal  Scotch  wit  of  my  Lord  I^-d-le  1  ■ 

Bright  peer !    to  whom  Nature  and  Berwickshire  gave 

A  humour,  endowed  with  effects  so  provoking, 
That,  when  the  whole  House  looks  unusually  crave, 

You  may  always  conclude  that  Lord  L-d-Hd-ie's  joking  t  20 

And  then,  those  unfortunate  weavers  of  Perth — 
Not  to  know  the  vast  difference  Providence  dooms 

Between  weavers  of  Perth  and  Peers  of  high  birth, 
'Twixt  those  who  have  ^eir-looms,  and  those  who've  but  looms  I 

^  To  talk  now  of  starving  ! ' — as  great  Ath — 1  said — ■ 
(And  the  nobles  all  cheer'd,  and  the  bishops  all  wonder'd,) 

*  When,  some  years  ago,  he  and  others  had  fed 
Of  these  same  hungry  devils  about  fifteen  hundred  1 ' 

It  follows  from  hence — and  the  Duke's  very  words 

Should  be  publish'd  wherever  poor  rogues  of  this  craft  are —      30 
That  weavers,  once  rescued  from  starving  by  Lords, 

Are  bound  to  be  starved  by  said  Lords  ever  after. 


I  See  tlie  proceedings  of  ilie  Lords,  Wednes- 
day, March  1, 1826,  when  Lord  Kingwasseverely 
reproved  by  several  of  the  noble  Peers,  for 
making  so  many  speeches  against  the  Com 
Laws. 

3  This  noble  Earl  said,  tliat  *  when  lie  beard 
the  petition  came  from  ladies'  boot  and  slioe- 
makers,  he  thought  it  most  be  against  the 


"corns  "  which  they  inflicted  on  the  fair  sex.' 
'  The  Duke  of  Atfiol  said,  that '  at  a  former 
period,  when  these  weavers  were  in  n-eat  dis- 
tress, the  landed  interest  Gt  Perth  iiad  sup- 
ported 1500  of  them.  It  was  a  poor  return  for 
these  very  men  now  to  petition  against  the 
persons  who  had  fed  them.' 
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When  Rome  was  uproarious,  her  knowing  patricians 
Made  '  Bread  and  the  Circus '  a  cure  for  each  row ; 

But  not  so  the  plan  of  our  noble  physicians, 

*  No  Bread  and  the  Tread-mill's '  the  regimen  now. 

So  cease,  my  dear  Baron  of  Ockham,  your  prose, 

As  I  shall  my  poetry — neither  convinces ; 
And  all  we  have  spoken  and  written  but  shows. 

When  you  tread  on  a  nobleman's  ccrn,'*^  how  he  winces.  40 


THE  SINKING  FUND  CRIED 

•  Now  what,  we  ask,  is  become  of  this  Sinking; 
Fund— these  eicht  millions  of  surplus  above 
expenditure,  which  wei-e  to  reduce  tiie  interest 
of  the  national  debt  by  the  amount  of  four 
hundi'ed  thousand  pounds  annually?  Where, 
indeed, is  the  Sinking  Fund  itself  ?  ^—The  Times. 

Take  your  bell,  take  your  bell, 

Good  Crier,  and  tell 
To  the  Bulls  and  the  Bear?,  till  their 
ears  are  stunn'd. 

That,  lost  or  stolen, 

Or  fairn  through  a  hole  in 
The  Treasury  floor,  is  the  Sinking  Fund  ! 

0  yes  !  0  yes  ! 
Can  any  body  guess 
What  the  deuce  has  become   of  this 
Treasury  wonder  ? 
It  has  Pitt's  name  on't,  10 

All  brass,  in  the  front. 
And    R — b — ns — n's,   scrawl'd   with   a 
goose-quill,  under. 

Folks  well  knew  what 
Would  soon  be  its  lot, 
When  Frederick  and  Jenky  set  hob- 
nobbing,* 
And  said  to  each  other, 
*  Suppose,  dear  brother. 
We  make  this  funny  old  Fund  worth 
robbing.' 


We  are  come,  alas  ! 

To  a  very  pretty  pa«s —  20 

Eight  Hundred  Millions  of  score,  to  pay, 

With  but  Five  in  the  till. 

To  discharge  the  bill. 
And  even  that  Five,  too, whipped  away ! 

Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  ! — 
From  the  Sub  to  the  Chief, 
These  Oemmen  of  Finance  are  plunder- 
ing cattle — 
Call  the  watch — call  Brougham, 
Tell  Joseph  Hume, 
That  best   of   Charleyp,  to  spring  bis 
rattle.  30 

Whoever  will  bring 
This  aforesaid  thing 
To  the  well-known  house  of  Robinson 
and  Jenkin, 
Shall  be  paid,  with  thanks. 
In  the  notes  of  banks. 
Whose  Funds  have  all  learn'd  *  the  Art 
of  Sinking.' 

0  yes  !   O  yes  ! 
Can  any  body  guess 
What   the   devil   has    become    of  this 
Treasury  wonder  ? 
It  has  Pitt's  name  on't,  40 

All  brass,  in  the  front. 
And   R — b — ns — n's,   scrawl'd   with  a 
goose- qui  11,  under. 


ODE  TO  THE  GODDESS  CERES 

BY   SIR  TH — M — S   L — THBR — E 

•  Legifeme  Cereri  Phoeboque.'    Vii^il. 

Dear  Goddess  of  Corn,  whom  the  ancients,  we  know, 
(Among  other  odd  whims  of  those  comical  bodies,) 

Adorn'd  with  somniferous  poppies,  to  show 

Thou  wert  always  a  true  Country -gentleman's  Goddess. 


'  An  improvement,  we  flatter  ourselves,  on 
Lord  L.'sjoke. 
-  In  1824,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  was  raised 


by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  the  son  cf 
five  millions. 
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Behold,  in  his  best  shooting-jacket,  before  thee, 
An  eloquent  'Squire,  who  most  humbly  beseeches. 

Great  Queen  of  Mark-lane  (if  the  thing  doesn't  bore  thee). 
Thou' It  read  o'er  the  last  of  his — never-last  speeches. 

Ah  !    Ceres,  thou  know'st  not  the  slander  and  scorn 

Now  heap'd  upon  England's  'Squirearchy,  so  boasted ;  lo 

Improving  on  Hunt,*  'tis  no  longer  the  Com, 
'Tis  the  growers  of  Com  that  are  now,  alas !    roasted. 

In  speeches,  in  books,  in  all  shapes  they  attack  us — 

Reviewers,  economists — fellows,  no  doubt, 
That  you,  my  dear  Ceres,  and  Venus,  and  Bacchus, 

And  Gods  of  high  fashion  know  little  about. 

There's  B — nth — m,  whose  English  is  all  his  own  making,— 

Who  thinks  just  as  little  of  settling  a  nation 
As  he  would  of  smoking  his  pipe,  or  of  taking 

(What  he,  himself,  calls)  his  *  post-prandial  vibration.'  *  20 

There  are  two  Mr.  M lis,  too,  whom  those  that  love  reading 

Through  all  that's  unreadable,  call  very  clever ; — 

And,  whereas  M 11  Senior  makes  war  on  good  breeding, 

M 11  Junior  makes  war  on  all  breeding  whatever ! 

In  short,  my  dear  Goddess,  Old  England's  divided 

Between  ultra  blockheads  and  superfine  sages ; — 
With  which  of  these  classes  we,  landlords,  have  sided 

Thou' It  find  in  my  Speech,  if  thou' It  read  a  few  pages. 

For  therein  Tve  prov'd,  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

And  that  of  all  'Squires  I've  the  honour  of  meeting,  30 

That  'tis  the  most  senseless  and  foul-mouth'd  detraction 

To  say  that  poor  people  are  fond  of  cheap  eating. 

On  the  contrary,  such  the  •  chaste  notions '  *  of  food 

That  dwell  in  each  pale  manufacturer's  heart. 
They  would  scorn  any  law,  be  it  ever  so  good. 

That  would  make  thee,  dear  Goddess,  less  dear  than  thou  art  I 

And,  oh  !    for  Monopoly  what  a  blest  day. 

When  the  Land  and  the  Silk  *  shall,  in  fond  combination, 

(Like  Sulky  and  Silky,  that  pair  in  the  play,») 

Cry  out,  with  one  voice,  for  High  Rents  and  Starvation !  40 

Long  life  to  the  Minister ! — no  matter  who,  , 

Or  how  dull  he  may  be,  if,  with  dignified  spirit,  he 

Keeps  the  ports  shut— and  the  people's  mouths  too, — 
We  shall  all  have  a  long  run  of  Freddy's  prosperity. 


I  A  sort  of  '  breakflast-powder,*  composed  of 
roasted  com,  was  about  ibis  time  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

*  Tbe  venerable  Jeremy's  phrase  for  bis 
afterHdinner  walk. 


'  A  phrase  in  one  of  Sir  T— m— s's  last 
speeches. 

<  Great  efforts  were,  at  that  time,  making 
for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  silk. 

»  *  Road  to  Ruin.* 
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And,  as  for  myself,  who've,  like  Hannibal,  sworn 
To  hate  the  whole  crew  who  would  take  our  rents  from  us, 

Had  England  but  One  to  stand  by  thee,  Deair  Com, 
That  last,  honest  Uni-Com  ^  would  be  Sir  Th— m — s ! 


A  HYMN  OF  WELCOME  AFTER  THE  RECESS 

'Animas  sapientiores  fieri  quiescendo.* 


And    now — cross-buns    and    pancakes 

o'er — 
Hail,  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  once  more ! 
Thrice    hail    and    welcome.    Houses 
Twain! 
The  short  eclipse  of  April-Day 
Having  (God  grant  it !)  pass'd  away. 
Collective  Wisdom,  shine  again  \ 

Come,  Ajres  and   Noes,  through  thick 

and  thin, — 
With  Paddy  H — Imes  for  whipper-in, — 
'  Whate'erjthe  job,  prepared  to  back 

it; 
Come,  voters  of  Supplies — bestowers  lo 
Of  jackets  upon  trumpet-blowers. 
At  eighty  mortal  pounds  the  jacket !  * 

Come — free,  at  length,  from  Joint-Stock 

cares — 
Ye  Senators  of  many  Shares, 

Whose  dreams  of  premium  knew  no 
boundary ; 
So  fond  of  aught  like  Company, 
That  you  would  even  have  taken  tea 
(Had    you    been    ask'd)    with    Mr. 
Goundry." 

CJome,  matchless  country-gentlemen ; 
Come,  wise  Sir  Thomas — wisest  then,  20 

When    creeds    and     corn-laws    are 
debated ; 
Come,  rival  even  the  Harlot  Red, 
And  show  how  wholly  into  bread 

A  'Squire  is  transubstantiated. 

1  Tliis  is  meant  not  so  much  for  a  pun,  as  in 
allusion  to  the  natural  history  of  tlie  Unicorn, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  something  between 
the  Bos  and  the  Asinus,  and,  as  Rees's  Cyclo- 
paedia assures  us,  has  a  particular  liking  for 
evenr  thing  '  chaste.' 

2  An  item  of  expense  which  Mr.  Hume  in 
vain  cmdeavoured  to  get  rid  of : — trumpeters, 
it  appears,  like  the  men  of  All-Souls,  must  be 
•  bene  ustiti,* 


Come,  L — derd — e,  and  toll  the  world, 
That — surely  as  thy  scratch  is  curl'd. 

As  never  scratch  was  curl'd  before- 
Cheap   eating   does    more    harm    than 

good. 
And  working-people,  spoilM  by  food, 
The    less   they   eaJt,   mil  -work  the 
more.  30 

Come,   G — lb — rn,   with   thy   glib  de- 
fence 
(Which  thou'dst  have  made  lor  Peter's 
Pence) 
Of  Church-Rates,  worthy  of  a  halter; 
Two    pipes  of    port   {M    port,    'twas 

said 
By  honest  Newptact ')  bought  and  paid 
By  Papists  for  the  Orange  Altar !  • 

Come,    H — ^rt — n,    with    thy    plan,  so 

merry, 
For  peopling  Canada  from  Kerry — 

Not  so  much  rendering  Ireland  quiet, 
As  grafting  on  the  dull  Canadians  40 
That  liveliest  of  earth's  contagions. 

The  &«^pock  of  Hibernian  riot ! 

Come  all,  in  short,  ye  wondrous  men 
Of  wit  and  wisdom,  come  again  ; 
Though  short  your  ab^nee,  all  d^ 
plore  it — 
Oh,    come   and   show,    whate'er    men 

say, 
That  you  can,  ajter  April-Day, 
Be  just  as — sapient  as  before  it. 

'  TI»e  gentleman,  lately  before  the  publk, 
who  kept  liis  Jom^Stock  Tea  Company  all  to 
liimself,  singing  *  Te  solo  adoro.* 

*  Sir  John  Newport. 

"  Tliis  charge  of  two  pipes  of  port  for  tb« 
saci*amental  wine  is  a  precious  &»>ecimen  of  tbe 
sort  of  rates  levied  upon  their  Catholic  fellow- 
parishioners  by  the  uish  Protestants. 

*  The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine.* 
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MEMORABILIA  OF  LAST  WEEK 

M02U>AY,   MABCH   13,    1826 

The  Budget — quite  charming  and  witty — no  hearing. 
For  plaudits  and  laughs,  the  good  things  that  were  in  it  ;• 

Great  comfort  to  find,  though  the  Speech  isn't  cheering. 
That  all  its  gay  auditors  were,  every  minute. 

What,  still  more  prosperity ! — mercy  upon  us, 

*This  boy' 11  be  the  death  of  me'— oft  as,  already. 

Such  smooth  Budgeteers  have  genteelly  undone  us. 
For  Buin  made  ecuy  there's  no  one  like  Freddy* 

TUESDAY 

Much  grave  apprehension  express'd  by  the  Peers, 

Lest--cal]ing  to  life  the  old  Peachums  and  Lockitts — 

The  large  stock  of  gold  we're  to  have  in  three  years. 
Should  all  find  its  way  into  highwaymen's  pockets  I  ^ 


WEDNESDAY 

Little  doing — ^for  sacred,  oh  Wednesday,  thou  art 
To  the  seven-o' -clock  joys  of  full  many  a  table — 

When  the  Members  all  meet,  to  make  much  of  that  part. 
With  which  they  so  rashly  fell  out,  in  the  FabkL 

It  appear'd,  though,  to-night,  that — as  churchwardens,  yearly. 

Eat  up  a  small  baby — those  cormorant  sinners, 
The  Bankrupt-Commissioners,  holt  very  nearly 

A  moderate-siz'd  bankrupt,  tout  chavd,  for  their  dinners ! ' 
Nota  bene — a  rumour  to-day,  in  the  City, 
*  Mr.  R — b — ns — n  just  has  resigned ' — what  a  pity  ! 
The  Bulls  and  the  Bears  all  fell  a  sobbing. 
When  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  poor  Cock  Rcbin ; 
While  thus,  to  the  nursery  tune,  so  pretty, 
A  murmuring  Stock-dove  breath' d  her  ditty : — 

'Alas,  poor  Robin,  he  crow'd  as  long 
And  as  sweet  as  a  prosperous  Cock  couM  crow ;. 

But  his  note  was  amaU,  and  the  gold-&neh*a  song 
Was  a  pitch  too  high  for  Robin  to  go. 

Who'll  make  his  shroud  ? ' 

^  I,'  said  the  Bank,  '  though  he  play'd  me  a  prank. 
While  I  have  a  rag,  poor  Bob  shall  be  roll'd  io't. 

With  many  a  poimd  FU  paper  him  round. 
Like  a  plump  rouleau — without  the  gold  in't.' 


I  *  Another  objection  to  a  metallic  currency 
was,  that  it  produced  a  greater  number  of 
liighway  robberies.*—- J9e6a^0  in  th9  lords. 


2  Mr.  Abercromby's  statementof  the  enorm- 
ous tavern  biHs  of  ihe  Couumssioners  of  Bank- 
rupts. 
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ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  WAY 

A  NEW   PASTORAL   BALLAD 
(SUNG  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OP  BRITANNIA.) 

•The  Public  Debt  is  due  from  oui-selvcs  to 
ouraelvcs,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  Family 
Account.'— Sir  Robert  PeeVs  Letter. 

Tune — My  Uink8  are  all  /tirnixWd  with  bees. 

My  banks  are  all  furnish'd  with  rags, 

So  thick,  even  Freddy  can't  thin  'em  ; 
I've  torn  up  my  old  money-bags. 

Having  little  or  nought  to  put  in  'em. 
My  tradesmen  are  smashing  by  dozens, 

But  this  is  all  nothing,  they  say  ; 
For  bankrupts,  since  Adam,  are  cousins. 

So,  it's  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  Debt  not  a  penny  takes  from  me, 

As  sages  the  matter  explain  ; —  lo 
Bob  owes  it  to  Tom,  and  then  Tommy 

Just  owes  it  to  Bob  back  again. 
Since  all  have  thus  taken  to  owing. 

There's  nobody  left  that  can  pay ; 
And  this  is  the  way  to  keep  going, — 

All  quite  in  the  family  way. 

My  senators  vote  away  millions. 
To  put  in  Prosperity's  budget ; 

And  though  it  were  billions  or  trillions, 
The  generous  rogues  wouldn't  grudge 

\'v.  20 

'Tis  all  but  a  family  hop, 

'Twas  Pitt  began  dancing  the  hay  ; 
Hands  round  ! — why  the  deuce  should 
we  stop  ? 

'Tis  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  labourers  used  to  eat  mutton. 

As  any  great  man  of  the  State  does  ; 
And  now  the  poor  devils  are  put  on 

Small  rations  of  tea  and  potatoes. 
But  cheer  up,  John,  Sawney,  and  Paddy, 

The  King  is  your  father,  they  say  ;  30 
So,  ev'n  if  you  starve  for  your  Daddy, 

'Tis  all  in  the  family  way. 

My  rich  manufacturers  tumble. 

My  poor  ones  have  nothing  to  chew  ; 
And,  even  if  themselves  do  not  grumble. 

Their  stomachs  undoubtedly  do. 
But  coolly  to  fast  eri  famille. 

Is  as  good  for  the  soul  as  to  pray  ; 
And  famine  itself  is  genteel, 

When  one  starves  in  a  family  way.  40 


I  have  found  out  a  secret  for  Freddy, 

A  secret  for  next  Budget  day ; 
Though,    perhaps,    he    may    know  it 
already, 

As  he,  too,  's  a  sage  in  his  way. 
When  next  for  the  Treasury  scene  he 

Announces  '  the  Devil  to  pay,' 
Let  him  write  on  the  bills,  '  Nota  bene, 

'Tis  all  in  the  family  way.' 


BALLAD  FOR  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
ELECTION 

*  I  authorized  my  Committee  to  take  the  step 
which  they  did,  of  pi-oposing  a  foir  compariaon 
of  sti-ength,  upon  the  understanding  that  which- 
ever of  the  tivo  should  prove  to  he  tite  neaknt, 
should  give  way  to  the  othci*.* — Extract  p'm 
Mr,  W.  J,  n— ken's  Letter  to  Mr.  Q—ib—n. 

B — KES  is  weak,  and  G — lb — n  too. 
No  one  e'er  the  fact  denied  ; — 

Which  is  *  weakest '  of  the  two, 
Cambridge  can  alone  decide. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray, 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

G — lb— n  of  the  Pope  afraid  is 
B — kcs,  as  much  afraid  as  he ; 

Never  yet  did  two  old  ladies 
On  this  point  so  well  agree. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray, 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Each  a  different  mode  pursues. 
Each  the  same  conclusion  reaches ; 

B — kes  is  foolish  in  Reviews, 
G — lb — n,  foolish  in  his  speeches. 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Each  a  different  foe  doth  damn. 

When  his  own  affairs  have  gone  ill ; 

B — ^kes  he  damneth  Buckingham, 
G — lb — n  damneth  Dan  O'Connell 

Choose  between  them,  Cambridge,  pny, 

Which  is  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

Once,  we  know,  a  horse's  neigh 
Fix'd  the'  election  to  a  throne. 

So,  which  ever  first  shall  bray, 

ChX)Ose  him,  Cambridge,  for  thy  own. 

Choose  him,  choose  him  by  his  bray, 

Thus  elect  him,  Cambridge,  pray. 

Jitttf,  1820. 
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MR.  ROGER  DODSWORTH 

1820. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TUE  TIMES 

Sir, — Having  just  heard  of  the  wonderful  resurrection  of  Mr.  Roger  Dodsworth  trom  under 
in  avalanche,  where  he  had  remained,  bien  frappf,  it  seems,  for  the  last  166  years,  I  hasten  to 
mpai*t  to  you  a  few  reflections  on  the  subject.— -Yours,  &c.  Laudator  Temporis  Acri. 

What  a  lucky  turn  up  ! — ^just  as  Eld — ^n's  withdrawing, 

To  find  thus  a  gentleman,  froz'n  in  the  year 
Sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  who  only  wants  thawing. 

To  serve  for  our  times  quite  as  well  as  the  Peer ; — 

To  bring  thus  to  light,  not  the  Wisdom  alone 

Of  our  Ancestors,  such  as  'tis  found  on  our  shelves, 

But,  in  perfect  condition,  fuU-wigg'd  and  full-grown, 
To  shovel  up  one  of  those  wise  bucks  themselves ! 

Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and  send  him  safe  home — 
Let  him  learn  nothing  useful  or  new  on  the  way ; 

With  his  wisdom  kept  snug  from  the  light  let  him  come. 
And  our  Tories  will  hail  him  with  '  Hear  !  *  and  *  Hurra  I ' 

What  a  God-send  to  them ! — a  good,  obsolete  man. 
Who  has  never  of  Locke  or  Voltaire  been  a  reader ; — 

Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  fast  as  you  can. 
And  the  L — nsd — les  and  H — rtf — rds  shall  choose  him  for  leader. 

Yes,  sleeper  of  ages,  thou  shalt  be  their  chosen ; 

And  deeply  with  thee  will  they  sorrow,  good  men. 
To  think  that  all  Europe  has,  since  thou  wert  frozen, 

So  alter' d,  thou  hardly  wilt  know  it  again. 

And  Eld — ^n  will  weep  o'er  each  sad  innovation 

Such  oceans  of  tears,  thou  wilt  fancy  that  he 
Has  been  also  laid  up  in  a  long  congelation. 

And  is  only  now  thawing,  dear  Roger,  like  thee. 

COPY  OF  AN  INTERCEPTED  DESPATCH 

FBOM  HIS  EXCELLENCY  DON  STRBPITOSO  DIABOLO,  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY 

TO   HIS   SATANIC   MAJESTY 

St.  James's  Street,  July  1, 1820. 

Great  Sir,  having  just  had  the  good  luck  to  catch 

An  official  young  Demon,  preparing  to  go. 
Ready  booted  and  spurr'd,  with  a  black-leg  despatch 

From  the  Hell  here,  at  Cr — ckf — rd's  to  our  Hell,  below — 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  your  Highness  Satanic, 
To  say  that,  first  having  obey'd  your  directions, 

And  done  all  the  mischief  I  could  in  '  the  Panic,' 
My  next  special  care  was  to  help  the  Elections. 

Well  knowing  how  dear  were  those  times  to  thy  soul, 
When  every  good  Christian  tormented  his  brother. 

And  caus'd,  in  thy  realm,  such  a  saving  of  coal. 
From  all  coming  down,  ready  grill'd  by  each  other ; 
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Remembering,  besides,  how  it  pain'd  thee  to  part 
With  the  Old  Penal  Code— that  ckef-iTfeuvre  of  Law, 

In  which  (though  to  own  it  too  modest  thou  art) 

We  could  plainly  perceive  the  fine  touch  of  thy  claw  ; 

1  thought,  as  we  ne'er  can  those  good  times  revive, 
(Though  Eld — ^n,  with  help  from  your  Highness  would  try,) 

'Twould  still  keep  a  taste  for  HelTs  music  dUve, 

Could  we  get  up  a  thundering  No-Popery  ery ; —  20 

That  yell  which,  when  chorus'd  by  laics  and  clerics. 

So  like  is  to  ours,  in  its  spirit  and  tone. 
That  I  often  nigh  laugh  myself  into  hysterics. 

To  think  that  Religion  should  make  it  her  own. 

So,  having  sent  down  for  the*  original  notes 
Of  the  chorus,  as  sung  by  your  Majesty's  choir. 

With  a  few  pints  of  lava,  to  gargle  the  throats 

Of  myself  and  some  others,  who  sing  it  *  with  fire,*  ^ 

Thought  I,  '  if  the  Marseillois  Hymn  could  command 

Such  audience,  though  yelFd  by  a  Sans-eulotte  crew,  3c 

What  wonders  shall  toe  do,  who've  men  in  our  band. 
That  not  only  wear  breeches,  but  petticoats  too.' 

Such  then  were  my  hopes ;    but,  with  sorrow,  your  Highness, 
I'm  forc'd  to  confess — be  the  cause  what  it  will, 

Whether  fewness  of  voices,  or  hoarseness,  or  shyness, — 
Our  Beelzebub  chorus  has  gone  o£E  but  ill. 

The  truth  is,  no  placeman  now  knows  his  right  key 

The  Treasury  pitch-pipe  of  late  is  so  various ; 
And  certain  base  voices,  that  look'd  for  a  fee 

At  the  York  music- meeting,  now  think  it  precarious.  40 

Even  some  of  our  Reverends  might  have  been  warmer, — 

Though  one  or  two  capital  roarers  we've  had ; 
Doctor  Wise  *  is,  for  instance,  a  charming  performer. 

And  Huntingdon  Maberley's  yell  was  not  bad  J 

Altogether,  however,  the  thing  was  not  hearty ; — 

Even  Eld — n  allows  we  got  on  but  so  so ; 
And  when  next  we  attempt  a  No-Popery  party. 

We  must,  please  your  Highness,  recruit  from  hdow. 

But,  hark,  the  young  Black-leg  is  cracking  his  whip — 

Excuse  me.  Great  Sir — there's  no  time  to  be  civil; —  50 

The  next  opportunity  shan't  be  let  slip. 
But,  till  then, 

I'm,  in  haste,  your  most  dutiful 

Devil. 

July,  182C. 

>  Con  fuoco—^  music-book  direction. 

2  This  reverend  gentleman  distinguished  liimsclf  at  the  fieadlng  election. 
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THE  MILLENNIUM 

[JGOBSTED  BY  THE  LATE  WORK  OF  THE  BBVEREND  ME.  IRV — NG  *  ON  PROPHECY 

1826. 

A  Millennium  at  hand ! — I'm  delighted  to  hear  it — 

As  matters,  both  public  and  private,  now  go, 
With  multitudes  round  us  all  starving,  or  near  it, 

A  good  rich  Millennium  will  come  a  propos. 

Only  think.  Master  Fred,  what  delight  to  behold. 

Instead  of  thy  bankrupt  old  Citv  of  Bags, 
A  bran-new  Jerusalem,  built  all  of  gold, 

Sound  bullion  throughout,  from  the  roof  to  the  flags — 

A  City,  where  wine  and  cheap  com  ^  shall  abound — 

A  celestial  Cocaigne,  on  whose  buttery  shelves 
We  may  swear  the  best  things  of  this  world  will  be  found. 

As  your  Saints  seldom  fail  to  take  care  of  themselves ! 

Thanks,  reverend  expounder  of  raptures  Elysian,* 

Divine  Squintifobus,  who,  plac'd  within  reach 
Of  two  opposite  worlds,  by  a  twist  of  your  vision. 

Can  cast,  at  the  same  time,  a  sly  look  at  each ; — 

Thanks,  thanks  for  the  hope  thou  affordest,  that  we 

May,  ev'n  in  our  own  times,  a  Jubilee  share. 
Which  so  long  has  been  promis'd  by  prophets  like  thee. 

And  so  often  postponed,  we  began  to  despair. 

There  was  Whiston,'  who  learnedly  took  Prince  Eugene 
For  the  man  who  must  bring  the  Millennium  about ; 

There's  Faber,  whose  pious  productions  have  been 
All  belied,  ere  his  book's  first  edition  was  out ; — 

There  was  Counsellor  Dobbs,  too,  an  Irish  M.P., 
Who  discours'd  on  the  subject  with  signal  eclat. 

And,  each  day  of  his  life,  sat  expecting  to  see 
A  Millennium  break  out  in  the  town  of  Armagh  !  ^ 

There  was  also— but  why  should  I  burden  my  lay 

With  your  Brotherses,  Southcotes,  and  names  less  deserving. 

When  all  past  Millenniums  henceforth  must  give  way 
To  the  last  new  Millennium  of  Orator  Irv — ng. 

Go  on,  mighty  man, — doom  them  all  to  the  shelf, — 

And  when  next  thou  with  Prophecy  troublest  thy  sconce. 

Oh  forget  not,  I  pray  thee,  to  prove  that  thyself 
Art  the  Beast  (Chapter  iv)  that  sees  nine  ways  at  once. 


>  *  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
easures  of  barley  for  a  penny.' — Rev.  vi. 
2  See  tlie  oration  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
here  he  describes  the  connubial  joys  of  Pam- 
se,  and  paints  the  angels  hovering  round 
iach  happy  foir.* 

'  AVhenWhiston  presented  to  Prince  Eugene 
le  Essay  in  which  lie  attempted  to  connect 
is  victories  over  the  Turks  with  Revelation, 

o.  p.  5  U 


tlie  Prince  is  said  to  have  replied,  that '  he  was 
not  aware  he  liad  ever  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  8t.  John.* 

*  Mr.  Dobbs  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and,  on  all  other  subjects  but  the  Mil- 
lennium, a  very  sensible  person :  he  cliose 
Armagh  as  the  scene  of  his  Millennium,  on 
account  of  the  name  Aiiuageddon,  mentioned 
in  Revelation. 
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THE  THREE  DOCTORS 

Doctoi'ibus  laetamur  tiibus. 

1826. 

Though  many  great  Doctors  there  be, 
There  are  three  that  all  Doctors  out- 
top. 
Doctor  Eady,  that  famous  M.D., 

Doctor  S — th — y,  and  dear  Doctor 
Slop.* 

The  purger — the  proser — the  bard — 
All  quacks  in  a  different  style  ; 

Doctor  S — th — y  writes  books  by  the 
yard, 
Doctor  Eady  writes  puffs  by  the  mile!  * 

Doctor  Slop,  in  no  merit  outdone 

By    his    scribbling    or    physicking 
brother,  lo 

Can  dose  us  with  stuff  like  the  one. 
Ay,  a,nddoze  us  with  stuff  like  the  other. 

Doctor  Eady  good  company  keeps 
With  *  No  Popery'  scribes  on  the  walls; 

Doctor  S — th — y  as  gloriously  sleeps 
With  *  No  Popery'  scribes,  on  thestalls. 

Doctor  Slop,  upon  subjects  divine. 
Such  bedlamite  slaver  lets  drop. 

That,  if  Eady  should  take  the  mad  line. 
He'll  be  sure  of  a  patient  in  Slop.    20 

Seven  millions  of  Papists,  no  less. 
Doctors — th — y attacks, like aTurk  ;* 

Doctor  Eady,  less  bold,  I  confess. 
Attacks  but  his  maid-of  all-work.* 

Doctor  S — th — ^y,  for  his  grand  attack. 
Both  a  laureate  and  pensioner  is ; 

While  poor  Doctor  Eady,  alack. 

Has  been  had  up  to  Bow-street,  for  his! 

And  truly,  the  law  does  so  blunder. 
That,  though  little  blood  has  been 
spilt,  he  30 

May  probably  suffer  as,  under 

The  Chalking  Act,  hnovm  to  be  guilty. 

1  The  editor  of  the  Morning  Seraldf  so  nick- 
named. 

*  Alhiding  to  the  display  of  this  doctor's 
jiame,  in  chalk,  on  all  the  walls  round  the 
juctroiKtlis. 

3  Tliis  semphic  doctor,  in  the  praface  to  his 
last   work  {Vindiciae  Ecclesiae  Anglimnae),  is 

f  leased  to  anathematize  not  only  all  Catholics, 
ut  all  advocates  of  Catholics : — *  They  have  for 
their  immediate  allies  (he  says)  eveiy  foction 
that  is  banded  against  the  State,  every  dema- 
gogue, every  irreligious  and  seditious  journa- 


So  much  for  the  merits  sublime 
(With  whose  catalogue  ne'er  should 
I  stop) 
Of  the  three  greatest  Mghim  of  our  time, 
Doctor    Eady,    and    S — th — ^y,  and 
Slop! 

Should  you  ask  me,  to  which  of  the  three 
Great  Doctors  the  preference  should 
fall. 

As  a  matter  of  course^  I  a^pree 
Doctor  Eady  must  go  to  the  waU.  40 

But  as  S — th — y  with  laurels  is  crown'd, 
And  Slop  with  a  wig  and  a  tail  is, 

Let  Eady's  bright  temples  be  bound 
With  a  swingeing '  Corona  Muniiat'^ 

EPITAPH  ON  A  TUFT-HUNTER 

Lament,  lament.  Sir  Isaao  Heard, 
Put    mourning    round     thy    page, 
Debrett, 

For  here  lies  one,  who  ne'er  preferr'd 
A  Viscount  to  a  Marquis  yet. 

Beside  him  place  the  God  of  Wit, 
Before  him  Beauty's  rosiest  girls, 

Apollo  for  a  star  he'd  quit^ 

And  Love's  own  sister  for  an  Earl's. 

Did  niggard  fate  no  peers  afford. 
He  took,  of  course,  to  peers'  relatioitf; 

And,  rather  than  not  sport  a  Lord, 
Put  up  with  even  the  last  creations. 

Even  Lrish  names,  could  he  but  tag  'em 
With  *  Lord  '  and  '  Duke,'  were  sweet 
to  call ; 

And,  at  a  pinch.  Lord  Ballyraggum 
Was  better  than  no  Lord  at  all. 

Heaven   grant   him   now    some  noble 
nook. 

For,  rest  his  soul !  he'd  rather  be 
Genteelly  damn'd  beside  a  Duke, 

Than  sav'd  in  vulgar  company. 

list,  every  open  and  every  insidious  enemy  to 
Monarchy  and  to  Christianity.* 

*  See  the  late  accounts  in  the  newspapers  d 
tlie  appearance  of  this  gentleman  at  oso  of  tbe 
Police^ffices,  in  conseauenoe  of  an  alkgedtt- 
sault  on  his  *  maid-of-aU-woArk.* 

^  A  ci'own  g;ranted  as  a  rewaWI  among  ^ 
Romans  to  persons  who  performed  any  eita- 
ordinary  exploits  upon  millK,  such  u  waSoH 
them,  mtttering  them,  dic^^No  doitbt,  vritiv 
them,  to  tlie  extent  Dr.  Eady  doM,  " 
equally  establish  a  claim  to  the  Jionour. 
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ODE  TO  A  HAT 

*  aUum 
Aediftcat  caput.* 


JuvenaL 
1826. 
Haii^  reverend  Hat ! — sublime  'mid  all 
The    minor   felts   that   round    thee 
grovel ; — 
Thou*  that  the  Gods  *  a  Delta '  call. 
While  meaner  mortalscallthee'shovel. ' 

When  on  thy  shape  (like  pyramid. 

Cut  horizontally  in  two)  ^ 
I  raptur'd  gaze,  what  dreams,  unbid. 

Of  stalls  and  mitres  bless  my  view ! 

That  brim  of  brims,  so  sleekly  good — 
Notflapp'd,likedullWesleyans',down, 

But  looking  (as  all  churchmen's  should) 
Devoutly  upward — towards  the  eraum. 

(xods  !   when  I  gaze  upon  that  brim. 

So  redolent  of  Church  all  over. 
What  swarms  of  Tithes,  in  vision  dim, — 
Some  pig-tail'd,  some  like  cherubim. 
With    duckUngs'    wings — around    it 
hover ! 
Tenths  of  all  dead  and  living  things. 
That  Nature  into  being  brings. 
From  calves  and  com  to  chitterlings.  20 

Say,  holy  Hat,  that  hast,  of  cocks. 
The  very  cock  most  orthodox. 
To  whick,  of  all  the  well-fed  throng 
Of  Zion,*  joy'st  thou  to  belong  ? 
Thou'rt  not  Sir  Harcourt  Lee's — no,  no — 


For  hats  grow  like  the  heads  that  wear 
'em; 
And  hats,  on  heads  like  his,  would  grow 

Particularly  harum-scarum. 
Who  knows  but  thou  may 'st  deck  the  pate 
Of  that  fam'd  Doctor  Ad — mth — te,  30 
(The  reverend  rat,  whom  we  saw  stand 
On  his  hind-legs  in  Westmoreland,) 
Whoohang'd  so  quick  from  Wtte  to  yellow. 

And  would  from  yellow  back  to  blue. 
And  back  again,  convenient  fellow. 

If  'twere  his  interest  so  to  do. 

Or,  haply,  smartest  of  triangles. 

Thou  art  the  hat  of  Doctor  Ow — n  ; 
The  hat  that,  to  his  vestry  wrangles. 

That  venerable  priest  doth  go  in, —  40 
And,  th^i  and  there,  amid  the  stare 
Of  all  St.  Olave's,  takes  the  chair. 
And  quotes,  with  phiz  right  orthodox, 

The'  example  of  his  reverend  brothers. 
To  prove  that  priests  all  fleece  their 
flocks. 

And  ?ie  must  fleece  as  well  as  others. 

Blest  Hat !   (whoe'er  thy  lord  may  be) 
Thus  low  I  take  o&  mine  to  thee. 
The  homage  of  a  layman's  castor. 
To  the  spruce  delta  of  his  pastor.        50 
Oh  mayst  thou  be,  as  thou  proceedest, 

Still  smarter  cock'd,  still  brush'd  the 
brighter. 
Till,  bowing  all  the  way,  thou  leadest 

Thy  sleek  possessor  to  a  mitre  I 


1826. 


NEWS  FOR  COUNTRY  COUSINS 

Deab  Coz,  as  I  know  neither  you  nor  Miss  Draper, 
When  Parliament's  up,  ever  take  in  a  paper. 
But  trust  for  your  news  to  such  stray  odds  and  ends 
As  you  chance  to  pick  up  from  political  friends — 
Being  one  of  this  well-inform' d  class,  I  sit  down 
To  transmit  you  the  last  newest  news  that's  in  town. 

As  to  Greece  and  Lord  Cochrane,  things  couldn't  look  better- 
His  Lordship  (who  promises  now  to  fight  faster) 

Has  just  taken  Rhodes,  and  despatch'd  off  a  letter 
To  Daniel  0' Connelly  to  make  him  Grand  Master ; 

Engaging  to  change  the  old  name,  if  he  can, 

From  the  Knights  of  St.  John  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Dan ; — 

Or,  if  Dan  should  prefer  (as  a  still  better  whim} 

Being  made  the  Colossus,  'tis  all  one  to  him. 

>  80  described  by  a  Reverend  Historian  of       *  Archbishop  Mageo  affectionately  calls  the 
"  ~  ■     " Church  Establishment  of  Ireland  'the  little 


10 


the  Chnrch : — *  A  Delta  hat,  like  the  horizontal 
•eeCkm  «f «  maiaid.*— Grant's  History  0/  the 
English  (^wrch. 


Zion.* 
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From  Russia  the  last  accounts  are  that  the  Czar — 
Most  generous  and  kind,  as  all  sovereigns  are, 
And  whose  first  princely  act  (as  you  know,  I  suppose] 
Was  to  give  away  all  his  late  brother's  old  clothes — ^ 
Is  now  busy  collecting,  with  brotherly  care. 

The  late  Emperor* s  nightcaps,  and  thinks  of  bestowing  20 

One  nightcap  apiece  (if  he  has  them  to  spare) 

On  all  the  distinguished  old  ladies  now  going. 
(While  I  write,  an  arrival  from  Riga — the  *  Brothers ' — 
Having  nightcaps  on  board  for  Lord  Eld — n  and  others.} 

Last  advices  from  India — Sir  Archy,  'tis  thought. 

Was  near  catching  a  Tartar  (the  first  ever  caught 

In  N.  Lat.  21) — and  his  Highness  Burmese, 

Being  very  hard  press' d  to  shell  out  the  rupees, 

And  not  having  rhino  sufficient,  they  say,  meant. 

To  pawn  his  august  Golden  Foot  *  for  the  payment.  30 

(How  lucky  for  monarchs,  that  thus,  when  they  choose* 

Can  establish  a  running  account  with  the  Jews !) 

The  security  being  what  Rothschild  calls  'goot,' 

A  loan  will  be  shortly,  of  course,  set  on  foot ; 

The  parties  are  Rothschild,  A.  Baring  and  Co., 

With  three  other  great  pawnbrokers :    each  takes  a  toe. 

And  engages  (lest  Gold-foot  should  give  us  Ze^-bail, 

As  he  did  once  before)  to  pay  down  on  the  nail. 

This  is  all  for  the  present — what  vile  pens  and  paper  S 

Yours  truly,  dear  Cousin — best  love  to  Miss  Draper.  40 

September,  1826. 

A  VISION 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CHBISTABEL 

*  Up  ! '  said  the  Spirit,  and,  ere  I  could  pray 

One  hasty  orison,  whirl'd  me  away 

To  a  Limbo,  lying — I  wist  not  where — 

Above  or  below,  in  earth  or  air ; 

For  it  glimmer' d  o'er  with  a  doubtful  light. 

One  couldn't  say  whether  'twas  day  or  night ; 

And  'twas  crost  by  many  a  mazy  track. 

One  didn't  know  how  to  get  on  or  back ; 

And  I  felt  like  a  needle  that's  going  astray 

(With  its  one  eye  out)  through  a  bundle  of  hay ;  10 

When  the  Spirit  he  grinn'd,  and  whisper'd  me, 

^  Thou'rt  now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ! ' 

Around  me  flitted  unnumber'd  swarms 
Of  shapeless,  bodiless,  tailless  forms ; 
(Like  bottled-up  babes,  that  grace  the  room 
Of  that  worthy  knight.  Sir  Everard  Home)— 
All  of  them,  things  half -kill' d  in  rearing ; 
Some  were  lame — some  wanted  hearing ; 

I  A  distribution  was  made  of  the  Emperor  I     ^  Tiiig  potentate  styles  himself  the  Monank 
Alexander's  military  NNardrobe  by  his  succcsbcr,  j  of  the  Golden  Foot. 
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Some  had  through  half  a  century  run. 

Though  they  hadn*t  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  2a 

Others,  more  merry,  as  just  beginning. 

Around  on  a  point  of  law  were  spinning ; 

Or  balanc'd  aloft,  'twixt  Bill  and  Answer, 

Lead  at  each  end,  like  a  tight-rope  dancer. 

Some  were  so  crosSf  that  nothing  could  please  'em  ;— 

Some  gulp'd  down  affidavits  to  ease  'em ; — 

All  were  in  motion,  yet  never  a  one, 

Let  it  move  as  it  might,  could  ever  move  on. 

*  These,'  said  the  Spirit,  *  you  plainly  see. 

Are  what  they  call  suits  in  Chancery  !  *  3a 

I  heard  a  loud  screaming  of  old  and  young. 

Like  a  chorus  by  fifty  Vellutis  sung ; 

Or  an  Irish  Dump  (*  the  words  by  Moore') 

At  an  amateur  concert  scream*d  in  score ; 

So  harsh  on  my  ear  that  wailing  fell 

Of  the  wretches  who  in  this  Limbo  dwell ! 

It  seem'd  like  the  dismal  symphony 

Of  the  shapes  Aeneas  in  hell  did  see ; 

Or  those  frogs,  whose  legs  a  barbarous  cook 

Cut  off,  and  left  the  fross  in  the  brook,  40 

To  cry  all  night,  till  lif e  s  last  dregs, 

*  Give  us  our  legs  ! — ^give  us  our  legs  ! ' 
Touch' d  with  the  sad  and  sorrowful  scene, 
I  ask'd  what  all  this  yell  might  mean. 
When  the  Spirit  replied,  with  a  grin  of  glee, 
'  Tis  the  cry  of  the  Suitors  in  Chancery  I ' 


« t 


I  look'd,  and  I  saw  a  wizard  rise,^ 

With  a  wig  like  a  cloud  before  men's  eyes. 

In  his  aged  hand  he  held  a  wand. 

Wherewith  he  beckon'd  his  embryo  band,  50 

And  they  mov'd  and  mov'd,  as  he  wav'd  it  o'er, 

But  they  never  got  on  one  inch  the  more. 

And  still  they  kept  limping  to  and  fro, 

Like  Ariels  round  old  Prospero — 

Saying,  *  Dear  Master,  let  us  go,' 

But  still  old  Prospero  answer' d  *  No.* 

And  I  heard,  the  while,  that  wizard  elf 

Muttering,  muttering  spells  to  himself. 

While  o'er  as  many  old  papers  he  tum'd, 

As  Hume  e'er  mov'd  for,  or  Omar  bum'd.  60 

He  talk'd  of  his  virtue — *  though  some,  less  nice, 

(He  own'd  with  a  sigh)  preferr  d  his  Ftce' — 

And  he  said,  *  I  think  '—*  I  doubt '— *  I  hope,' 

Call'd  God  to  witness,  and  damn'd  the  Pope ; 

With  many  more  sleights  of  tongue  and  hand 

I  couldn't,  for  the  soul  of  me,  understand. 

Amaz'd  and  pos'd,  I  was  just  about 

To  ask  his  name,  when  the  screams  without, 

1  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eld— n. 
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The  merciless  clack  of  the  imps  within. 

And  that  conjuror's  mutterings,  made  such  a  dan,  70 

That,  startled,  I  woke— leap'd  up  in  my  bed — 

Found  the  Spirit,  the  imps,  and  the  conjuror  fled. 

And  bless'd  my  stars,  right  pleas'd  to  see. 

That  I  wasn't,  as  yet,  in  Chancery. 

THE  PETITION  OF  THE  ORANGEMEN  OF  IRELAND 

1826. 
To  the  people  of  England,  the  humble  Petition 

Of  Ireland's  disconsolate  Orangemen,  showing — 
That  sad,  very  sad,  is  our  present  condition ; — 

Our  jobbing  all  gone,  and  our  noble  selves  going ; — 

That,  forming  one  seventh,  within  a  few  fractions. 
Of  Ireland's  seven  millions  of  hot  heads  and  hearts, 

We  hold  it  the  basest  of  all  base  transactions 
To  keep  us  from  murd'ring  the  other  six  parts ; — 

That,  as  to  laws  made  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

We  humbly  suggest  there  is  nothing  less  true ;  10 

As  all  human  laws  (and  our  own,  more  than  any,) 

Are  made  by  and  for  a  particular  few ; — 

That  much  it  delights  every  true  Orange  brother. 

To  see  you,  in  England,  such  ardour  evince. 
In  discussing  which  sect  most  tormented  the  other. 

And  burn'd  with  most  gustOf  some  hundred  years  since  ; — 

That  we  love  to  behold,  while  old  England  grows  faint, 
Messrs.  Southey  and  Butler  nigh  coming  to  blows. 

To  decide  whether  Dunstaii,  that  strong-bodied  Saint,. 

Ever  truly  and  really  puU'd  the  Devil's  nose ;  20 

Whether  t'other  Saint,  Dominic,  burnt  the  Devil's  paw — 
Whether  Edwy  intrigued  with  Elgiva's  old  mother — * 

And  many  such  points,  from  which  Southey  can  draw 
Conclusions  most  apt  for  our  hating  each  other. 

That  'tis  very  well  known  this  devout  Irish  nation 

Has  now,  for  some  ages,  gone  happily  on. 
Believing  in  two  kinds  of  Substantiation, 

One  party  in  Trans  and  the  other  in  Con ;  • 

That  we,  your  petitioning  Cons,  have,  in  right 

Of  the  said  monosyllable,  ravag'd  the  lands,  30 

And  embezzled  the  goods,  and  annoy' d,  day  and  night. 

Both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  sticklers  for  Trans ; — 

That  we  trust  to  Peel,  Eldon,  and  other  such  sages. 

For  keeping  us  still  in  the  same  state  of  mind ; 
Pretty  much  as  the  world  used  to  be  in  those  ages. 

When  still  smaller  syllables  madden'd  mankind ; — 


'  To  such  important  discnssions  as  these  the 
greater  part  of  Dr.  Soiithey's  Vindicine  EccUsiae 
Anglicanae  is  devoted. 


»  Consnbstantiation— the  tme  Kcformed  be- 
lief;  at  least,  the  belief  of  Luther,  aod,  tf 
Mosheim  asserts,  of  Melancthon  also.* 
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When  the  words  tx  and  per^  servM  as  well,  to  annoy 
One's  neighbours  and  friendis  with,  as  con  and  trtms  now ; 

And  Christians,  like  S — ^th — ^y,  who  stiekled  for  oi. 
Cut  the  throats  of  all  Christians  who  stickled  for  oh,* 

That,  relying  on  England,  whose  kindness  already 

So  often  has  help'd  us  to  play  this  game  o*cr. 
We  have  got  our  i^  coats  and  our  carabines  ready, 

And  wait  but  the  word  to  show  sport,  as  before. 

That,  as  to  the  expence — the  few  millions,  or  so. 
Which  for  all  such  diversions  John  Bull  has  to  pay — 

'Tis,  at  least,  a  great  comfort  to  John  Bull  to  know. 
That  to  Orangemen's  pockets  'twill  all  find  its  way. 
For  which  your  petitioners  ever  will  pray, 

&o.  &o.  &o.  &p.  &o. 

COTTON  AND  CORN 

A   DIALOOUB 


40 


Said  Cotton  to  Com,  t'other  day, 

As  they  met  and  exchang'd  a  salute — 

(Squire  Corn  in  his  carriage  so  gay, 
Poor  Cotton,  half  famish'd,  on  foot) : 

*  Great  Squire,  if  it  isn't  uncivil 

To  hint  at  starvation  before  you, 
Xiook  down  on  a  poor  hungry  devil. 
And  give  him  some  bread,  I  implore 
you!' 

Quoth  Corn  then,  in  answer  to  Cotton, 
Perceiving  he  meant  to  make  free — 

*  Low  fellow,  you've  surely  forgotten 

The  distance  between  you  and  me  ! 

To  expect  that  we,  Peers  of  high  birth. 
Should  waste  our  illustrious  acres. 

For  no  other  purpose  on  earth 

Than  to  fatten  curst  calico-makers  ! — 

That  Bishops  to  bobbins  should  bend — 
Should  stoop  from  their  Bench's  sub- 
limity. 


Great  dealers  in  laum,  to  befriend 
Such  contemptible  clealcrs  in  dimity  ! 

*  No — vile  Manufacture  1  ne'er  harbour 

A  hope  to  be  fed  at  our  boards  ; — 
Base  offspring  of  Arkwright  the  barber, 
What  claim  canst  thou  have  upon 
Lords  ? 

*  No — thanks  to  the  taxes  and  debt, 

And    the    triumph    of    paper    o'er 

guineas. 
Our  race  of  Lord  Jemmvfl,  as  yet. 
May    defy    your    whole    rabble    of 

Jennys  ! ' 

So  saying — whip,  crack,  and  away 
Went  Com  in  his  chaise  through  the 
throng, 
So  headlong,  I  heard  them  all  say, 
*  Squire  Com  would  be  (foum,  before 
long.' 


THE  CANONIZATION  OF  SAINT  B— TT— RW— RTH 
'  A  Christian  of  the  best  ed  ition.  *    Itabelafs. 

Canonize  him  ! — yea,  verily,  we'll  canonize  him  ; 

Though  Cant  is  his  hobby,  and  meddling  his  bliss, 
Though  sages  may  pity,  and  wits  may  despise  him, 

He  11  ne'er  make  a  bit  the  worse  Saint  for  all  this. 


1  When  John  of  Ba^;n«a  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (at  the  time  this  dispute  between  *  ex  * 
and  *  per  *  was  going  on),  be  foand  the  Turtcs,  we 
arc  told,  'langbing  at  the  Christians  for  being 
divided  by  two  such  insignificant  particles/ 


*  Tlie  Arlan  controversy,— Before  that  time, 
says  Hooker, '  in  order  to  he  a  sound  hellcrlng 
Christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  sylfaihles 
or  particles  of  speech  tJiey  used/ 
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Descend,  all  ye  Spirits,  that  ever  yet  spread 
The  dominion  of  Humbug  o*er  land  and  o'er  sea. 

Descend  on  our  B — ^tt — ^rw — ^rth's  biblical  head, 
Thrice-Great,  Bibliopolist,  Saint,  and  M.P. 

Come,  shade  of  Joanna,  come  down  from  thy  sphere. 
And  bring  little  Shiloh — if  *tisn't  too  far —  lo 

Such  a  sight  will  to  B — tt — ^rw — ^rth's  bosom  be  dear. 
His  conceptions  and  thine  being  much  on  a  par. 

Nor  blush.  Saint  Joanna,  once  more  to  behold 

A  world  thou  hast  honoured  by  cheating  so  many ; 

Thou* It  find  still  among  us  one  Personage  old, 

Who  also  by  tricks  and  the  SeaU  ^  makes  a  penny. 

Thou,  too,  of  the  Shakers,  divine  Mother  Lee  !  * 

Thy  smiles  to  beatified  B — tt — rw — rth  deign  ; 
Two  '  lights  of  the  Gentiles '  are  thou,  Anne,  and  he. 

One  hallowing  Fleet  Street,  and  f  other  Toad  Lane  !  *  lo 

The  Heathen,  we  know,  made  their  Gods  out  of  wood. 
And  Saints  may  be  framed  of  as  handy  materials ; — 

Old  women  and  B — tt — rw — rths  make  just  as  good 
As  any  the  Pope  ever  hooked  as  Ethereals. 

Stand  forth,  Man  of  Bibles ! — not  Mahomet's  pigeon. 

When,  perch' d  on  the  Koran,  he  dropp'd  there,  they  say. 

Strong  marks  of  his  faith,  ever  shed  o'er  religion 
Such  glory  as  B — tt — rw — rth  sheds  every  day. 

Great  Galen  of  souls,  with  what  vigour  he  crams 

Down  Erin's  idolatrous  throats,  till  they  crack  again,  50 

Bolus  on  bolus,  good  man  ! — and  then  damns 

Both  their  stomachs  and  souls,  if  they  dare  cast  them  back  agam. 

How  well  might  his  shop — as  a  type  representing 

The  creed  of  himself  and  his  sanctified  clan. 
On  its  counter  exhibit  *  the  Art  of  Tormenting,' 

Bound  neatly,  and  letter'd  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man  I  * 

Canonize  him  ! — by  Judas,  we  will  canonize  him ; 

For  Cant  is  his  hobby,  and  twaddling  his  bliss; 
And,  though  wise  men  may  pity  and  wits  may  despise  him. 

He'll  make  but  the  better  shop-  saint  for  all  this.  40 

Call  quickly  together  the  whole  tribe  of  Canters, 

Convoke  all  the  serious  Tag-rag  of  the  nation ; 
Bring  Shakers  and  Snufflers  and  Jumpers  and  Ranters, 

To  witness  their  B — tt — ^rw — ^rth's  Canonization  ! 

Yea,  humbly  I've  ventur'd  his  merits  to  paint, 

Yea,  feebly  have  tried  all  his  gifts  to  portray, 
And  they  form  a  sum-total  for  making  a  Saint, 

That  the  Devil's  own  Advocate  could  not  gainsay. 


1  A  great  part  of  the  income  of  Joanna  Soutli- 
cott  arose  fi-om  the  Seals  of  the  ]A>rd's  pi-otec- 
tion  which  she  sold  to  her  followers. 

2  Mrs.  Anne  Lee,  the  '  chosen  vessel  *  of  the 
Shakers,  and  *  Mother  of  all  the  children  of 
regeneration.' 


»g( 


Toad  Lane,  in  Manchester,  where  Mother 


Lee  was  bom.  In  her  'Address  to  Yvsng 
Believers,'  she  says,  'that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  with  them  from  whence  the  wwnw 
of  their  deliverance  come,  whether  froM  t 
stable  in  Bethlehem,  or  from  Toad  Lane^ 
Chester.' 
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Jump  high,  all  ye  Jumpers,  ye  Banters  all  roar, 

Wnile  B-— tt — ^rw — rtlrs  spirit,  uprais'd  from  jrour  eyes,  5a 

Like  a  kite  made  of  foolsoap,  in  glory  shall  soar. 

With  a  long  tail  of  rubbish  behind^  to  the  skies ! 


AN  INCANTATION 

SUNG   BY  THE  BUBBLE  SPIBIT 

Air. —Come  with  me,  and  m  will  go 
Where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow. 

Come  with  me,  and  we  will  blow 
Lots  of  bubbles,  as  we  go  ; 
Bubbles,  bright  as  ever  Hope 
Drew  from  fancy— or  from  noap ; 
Bright  as  e'er  the  South  Sea  sent 
From  its  frothy  element ! 
Gome  with  me,  and  we  will  blow 
Lots  of  bubbles,  as  we  go. 
Mix  the  lather,  Johnny  W~lks, 
Thou,  who  rhym'st  so  well  to  bilks  ;  ^  10 
Mix  the  lather — who  can  be 
Fitter  for  such  task  than  thee. 
Great  M.P.  for  8vdsh\xry  I 

Now  the  frothy  charm  is  ripe, 
Puffing  Peter,*  bring  thy  pipe, — 
Thou,  whom  ancient  Coventry 
Once  so  dearly  lov'd,  that  she 
Knew  not  which  to  her  was  sweeter, 
Peeping  Tom  or  Puffing  Peter ; — 
Puff  the  bubbles  high  in  air,  20 

Puff  thy  best  to  keep  them  there. 

Bravo,  bravo,  Peter  M — re  ! 
Now  the  rainbow  humbugs  •  soar, 
Glitt'rinff  all  with  golden  hues. 
Such  as  haunt  the  dreams  of  Jews  ; — 
Some,  reflecting  mines  that  lie 
Under  Chili's  glowing  sky. 
Some,  those  virgin  pearls  that  sleep 
Cloister'd  in  the  southern  deep  ; 
Others,  as  if  lent  a  ray  30 

From  the  streaming  Milky  Way, 
Glist'ning  o'er  with  curds  and  whey 
From  the  cows  of  Alderney. 

1  Strong  indications  of  character  may  be 
sometimes  traced  in  tbe  rliymes  to  names. 
Marvell  thought  so,  when  he  wrote 

'  Sir  Edward  Sutton, 
The  foolish  Knight  who  rhymes  to  mutton/ 

*  The  member,  during  a  long  period,  for 
Coventry. 

*  An  bumble  imitation  of  one  of  ear  modem 
poets,  who,  in  a  poem  aeiinst  War,  after  des- 
cribing the  q»lendid  habuimentsef  IIm  soldier. 


Now's  the  moment — who  shall  first 
Catch  the  bubbles,  ere  they  burst  ? 
Run,  ye  Squires,  ye  Viscounts,  run, 
Br-gd-n,  T-ynh-m,  P-lm-t-n; — 
John  W — Iks  junior  runs  beside  ye  I 
Take  the  good  the  knaves  provide  ye  !  * 
See,  with  upturn'd  eyes  and  hands,     40 
Where     the     iSAareman,*     Br — gd — n, 

stands. 
Gaping  for  the  froth  to  fall 
Down  his  gullet — lye  and  all. 

See ! 

But,  hark,  my  time  is  out — 
Now,  like  some  great  water-spout, 
Scatter'd  by  the  cannon's  thunder. 
Burst,  ye  bubbles,  all  asunder  ! 

{Hire  the  stage  darkens — a  discordant  crash  is 
heard  from  the  orchestra— the  broken  bubbles 
descend  in  a  saponaceous  but  uncleanly  mist  over 
the  heads  qfthe  Dramatis  Personae^  and  the  scene 
dropSt  leaving  the  bubble-hunters all  in  the 

StMl,} 

A  DREAM  OF  TURTLE 


BY  SIR  W.    CURTIS 


1826. 


TwAS  evening  time, in  the  twilight  swee% 
I  sailM  along,  when — whom  should  I 

meet 
But  a  Turtle  journeying  o'er  the  sea, 

*  On  the  service  of  his  Majesty.'  * 

When  spying  him  first  through  twilight 

dim, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  him  ; 
But  said  to  myself,  as  slow  he  plied 
His  fins,  and  roll'd  from  side  to  side 
Conceitedly  o'er  the  watery  path — 

*  'Tis  my  Lord  of  St — w — 11  taking  a  bath, 

tlms  apostrophizes  himT-'  thou  i-ainbow  ruf- 
fian!* 

*  *  Lovely  Tliais  sits  beside  thee  : 

Take  the  good  the  Gods  provide  thee.' 

'  So  called  by  a  sort  of  Tuscan  dulciiieation 
of  {lie  ch,  in  tlie  word  '  Cliairman.' 

'  We  are  told  that  the  passport  of  this  grand 
diplomatic  Turtle  (sent  by  the  Secreta^  for 
Foreign  Affaira  to  a  certain  noble  envoy)  des- 
cribeof  him  as  '  on  his  majesty's  service. 


majesty 

'-"^  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jevis. 


U3 
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And  I  hear  him  now,  among  the  fishes. 
Quoting  Vatel  and  Burgersdicius ! ' 
But,  no — 'twas,  indeed,  a  Turtle,  wide 
And  plump  as  ever  these  eyes  descried  ; 
A  Turtle,  juicy  as  ever  yet 
Glued  up  the  lips  of  a  Baronet ! 
And  much  did  it  grieve   my   soul   to 

see 
That  an  animal  of  such  dignity. 
Like  an  absentee  abroad  should  roam, 
When  he  otight  to  stay  and  be  ate  at 

home.  20 

But  now*a  change  came  o*er  my  dream,' 
Like    the    magic    lantern's    shifting 
slider ; — 
I    look'd,    and    saw,    by    the    evening 
beam. 
On  the  back  of  that  Turtle  sat  a 
rider — 


A  goodly  man,  with  an  eye.  so  merry, 
I  knew  twas  our  Foreign  Secretary,* 
Who  there,  at  his  ease,  did  sit  aiid*8mile 
Like  Waterton  on  his  crocodile ;  ' 
Cracking  such  jokes,  at  every  motion, 

As  made  the  Turtle  squeak  with  glee; 
And  own  they  gave  him  a  lively  notion 

Of  what  his  /or c'cf-meat  balls  would  be. 

So,  on  the  Sec.  in  his  glory  went,        33 

Over  that  briny  element. 

Waving  his  hand,  as  he  took  farewell. 

With  graceful  air,  and  bidding  me  tell 

Inquiring  friends  that  the  Turtle  and  be 

Were  gone  on  a  foreign  embassy — 

To  soften  the  heart  of  a  Diplomate, 

Who  is  known  to  doat  upon  verdant  fat. 

And  to  lot  admiring  Europe  see,         41 

That  calipash  and  calipee 

Are  the  English  forms  of  Diplomacy. 


THE  DONKEY  AND  HIS  PANNIERS 


A  FABLE 


-*  fessus  jam  sudat  asoUus, 

i  3        ^  •         •  A.  • 


Parce  illi ;  vestruni  deliciuni  est  asiiius.'    Virgil.     Copa, 

A  Donkey,  whose  talent  for  burdens  was  wondrous. 
So  much  that  you'd  swear  he  rejoic'd  in  a  load. 

One  day  had  to  jog  under  panniers  so  pond'rous, 
That---down  the  poor  Donkey  fell  smack  on  the  road  I 

His  owners  and  drivers  stood  round  in  amaze — 
What !    Neddy,  the  patient,  the  prosperous  Neddy, 

So  easy  to  drive,  through  the  dirtiest  ways, 
For  every  description  of  job-work  so  ready  I 

One  driver  (whom  Ned  might  have  *  hail'd  *  as  a  *  brother '  *) 
Had  just  been  proclaiming  his  Donkey's  renown 

For  vigour,  for  spirit,  for  one  thing  or  other — 
When,  lo,  'mid  his  praises,  the  Donkey  came  down ! 

But,  how  to  upraise  him  ? — one  shouts,  Vother  whistles. 

While  Jenky,  the  CJonjurer,  wisest  of  all, 
Declar'd  that  an  *  over-production  of  thistles ' — * 

{Here  Ned  gave  a  stare) — *  was  the  cause  of  his  fall.' 

Another  wise  Solomon  cries,  as  he  passes — 

*  There,  let  him  alone,  and  the  fit  will  soon  cease ; 

The  beast  has  been  fighting  with  other  jack-asses. 
And  this  is  his  mode  of  "  transition  to  peace. 


xo 


>>  > 


20 


*  Mr.  Canning. 

'  Wanderings  in  South  Amerim. 


^- __ *  It  was  the 

lirst  and  last  time  (says  Mr.  Waterton)  I  was 
ever  on  a  ci'ocodile's  back.' 

'  Alluding. to  an  early  poem  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's, addre^cd  to  an  Ass,  and  beginning, 


'  I  hail  thee,  brother !  * 

*  A  certain  count ly  gentleman  having  said 
in  the  House,  'that  we  must  return  at  ust to 
the  food  of  our  ancestors/  somebody  asked 
Mr.  T.  *what  food  the  gentleman  meant?'— 
*  Thistles,  I  suppose,'  answered  Mr.  T. 
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Some  look'd  at  his  hoofs,  and,  with  learned  grimaces, 
Pronounc'd  that  too  long  without  shoes  he  had  gone- 

*  Let  the  blacksmith  provide  him  a  sound  metal  basis 
(The  wise-acres  said),  and  he's  sure  to  jog  on/ 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  Neddy,  in  torture  and  fear. 
Lay  under  his  panniers,  scarce  able  to  groan  ; 

And — what  was  still  dolefuller — lending  an  ear 
To  advisers,  whose  ears  were  a  match  for  his  own. 


At  length,  a  plain  rustic,  whose  wit  went  so  far 
As  to  see  others'  folly,  roar*d  out,  as  he  pass'd — 

*  Quick — off  with  the  panniers,  all  dolts  as  ye  are. 
Or,  your  prosperous  Neddy  will  soon  kick  his  last !  * 
October,  1826. 


30 


ODE  TO  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE 

Great  Sultan,  how  wise  are  thy  state  compositions ! 

And  oh,  above  all,  I  admire  that  Decree, 
In  which  thou  command' st,  that  all  she  politicians 

Shall  forthwith  be  strangled  and  cast  in  the  sea. 

*Ti3  my  fortune  to  know  a  lean  Benthamite  spinster — 
A  maid,  who  her  faith  in  old  Jeremy  puts ; 

Wlio  talks,  with  a  lisp,  of  *  the  last  new  Westminster,' 
And  hopes  you're  delighted  with  '  Mill  upon  Gluts ; 

Who  tells  you  how  clever  one  Mr.  Fun-blank  is. 
How  charming  his  Articles  'gainst  the  Nobility  ; — 

And  assures  you  that  even  a  gentleman's  rank  is. 
In  Jeremy's  school,  of  no  sort  of  uiiliti/. 

To  see  her,  ye  Gods,  a  new  number  perusing — 
Abt.  1.  '  On  the  Needle's  variations,'  by  PI — e ;  ^ 

Art.  2. — By  her  fav'rite  Fun-blank  * — so  amusing  ! 
'  Dear  man !    he  makes  Poetry  quite  a  Law  case.* 

Art.  3. — *  Upon  Fallacies,'  Jeremy's  own — 

(Chief  Fallacy  being,  his  hope  to  find  readers) ; — 

Art.  4.-r-'  Upon  Honesty,*  author  unknown  ; — 
Art.  5. — (by  the  young  Mr.  M )  *  Hints  to  Breeders.' 

Oh,  Sultan,  oh.  Sultan,  though  oft  for  the  bag 
And  the  bowstring,  like  thee,  I  am  tempted  to  call — 

Though  drowning* 8  too  good  for  each  blue-stocking  hag, 
I  would  bag  this  she  Benthamite  first  of  them  all ! 

And,  lest  she  should  ever  again  lift  her  head 
From  the  watery  bottom,  her  clack  to  renew — 

As  a  clog,  as  a  sinker,  far  better  than  lead, 

I  would  hang  round  her  neck  her  own  darling  Review. 


1826. 


I  A  celebrated  politicul  tailor. 

*  Tki8  pains-taking  gentleman  lias  been  at 
tlic  trouble  of  counting,  with  the  aasifttanco  of 
Cocker,  tlio  number  of  metaphors  in  Moore's 


'Life  of  Sheridan,*  and  lias  found  them  to 
amount,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  2,235-'and 
some  fruciions. 
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CORN  AND  CATHOLICS 

Utnim  lioriim 

Diriiis  borum  ?       Incerli  Aucioris, 

What  !  still  those  two  infernal  questions, 
That  with  our  meals,  our  slumbers 
mix — 

That  spoil  our  tempers  and  digestions — 
Eternal  Corn  and  Catholics  ! 

Gods  !  were  there  ever  two  such  bores  ? 

Nothing  else  talk'd  of  night  or  morn — 
Nothing  in  doors,  or  out  of  doors, 

But  endless  Catholics  and  Corn  ! 

Never  was  such  a  brace  of  pests — 
While    Ministers,    still    worse    than 
either,  lo 

Skiird  but  in  feathering  their  nests. 
Plague  us  with  both,and  settle  neither. 

So  addled  in  my  cranium  meet 
Popery  and  Com,  that  oft  I  doubt, 

Whether,     this    year,     'twas     bonded 
Wheat, 
Or  bonded  Papists,  they  let  out. 

Here,  landlords.  Acre,  polemics  nail  you, 

Arm'd  with  all  rubbish  they  can  rake 

up; 

Prices  and  Texts  at  once  assail  you — 

From  Daniel  tliese,  and  those  from 

Jacob.  ^  20 

And  when  you  sleep,  with  head  still  torn 
Between  the  two,  theirshapes  you  mix. 

Till  sometimes  Catholics  seem  Corn — 
Then  Corn  again  seems  Catholics. 

Now,  Dantzic  wheat  before  you  floats — 
Now,  Jesuits  from  California — 

Now  Ceres,  link'd  with  Titus  Octts, 
Comes  dancing  through  the  '  Porta 
Cornesk.*  * 

Oft,  too,  the  Corn  grows  animate. 
And  a  whole  crop  of  heads  appears, 

Like    Papists,    bearding    Church    and 
State —  31 

Themselves,  together  by  the  ears  \ 

In  short,  these  torments  never  cease ; 

And  oft  I  wish  myself  transferred  ofif 
To  some  far,  lonely  land  of  peace. 

Where  Com  or  Papists  ne'er  were 
heard  of. 

1  Author  of  the  late  Repoi*fc  on  Foreign  Corn. 
'  The  Horn  Gate,  through  which  the  ancients 


Yes,  waft  me.  Parry,  to  the  Pole ; 

For — if  my  fate  is  ta  be  chosen 
'Twixt  bores  and  icebergs — on  my  soul, 

rd  rather,  of  the  two,  be  frozen  !    40 


A  CASE  OF  LIBEL 
*The  greater  the  ti'uth,  the  worse  the  libel.* 

A  CERTAIN  Sprite,  who  dwells  below, 
('Twere  a  libel^  perhaps,  to  mention 
where,) 

Came  up  incog.,  some  years  ago. 
To  try,  for  a  change,  the  London  air. 

So  well   he   looked,   and  dress'd,   and 
talked. 
And  hid  his  tail  and  horns  so  handy. 
You'd  hardly  have  known  him  as  he 
walk'd, 
From  C        c,  or  any  other  Dandy. 

(His  homs,  it  seems,  are  made  t'un- 
screw; 
So,  he  has  but  to  take  them  out  of  the 
socket,  10 

And — just  as  some  fine  husbands  do — 
Conveniently    clap    them    into    his 
pocket.) 

In  short,  he  look'd  extremely  natty. 
And  even  contriv'd — to  his  own  great 
wonder — 

By  dint  of  sundry  scents  from  Gattie, 
To  keep  the  sulphurous  hogo  under. 

And  so  my  gentleman  hoof'd  about, 
Unknown  to  all  but  a  chosen  few 
At  White's  and  Crockford's,  where,  no 
doubt, 
'  He  had  many  fosirokita  falling  due.  20 

Alike  a  gamester  and  a  wit. 
At  ni^t  he  was  seen  with  Coockford's 
crew. 
At  morn  with  learned  dames  would  sit — 
So  pass'd  his  time  'twixt  black  and 
blue. 

Some  wish'd  to  make  him  an  M.P., 
But,  finding  W — Iks  was  also  one,  he 

Swore  in  a  rage,  *  he'd  be  d — d,  if  he 
Would  ever  sit  in  one  bouse   with 
Johnny.' 

supposed  an  true  dreams  (such  as  those  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  «Sic.)  to  pass. 
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At  length,  as  secrets  travel  fast. 

And  devils,  whether  he  or  she,        30 

Are  sure  to  be  found  out  at  last. 
The  affair  got  wind  most  rapidly. 

The  Press,  the  impartial  Press,  that  snubs 
Alike  a  fiend*8  or  an  angel's  capers — 

Miss  Paton's  soon  as  Beelzebub's — 
Fir'd  off  a  squib  in  the  morning  papers : 

*  We  warn  good  men  to  keep  aloof 
From  a  grim  old  Dandy,  seen  about, 

With  a  fire-proof  wig,  and  a  cloven  hoof 
Throughaneat-cut  Hoby  smokingout. ' 

Now, — the  Devil  being  a  gentleman,  41 
Who    piques    himself    on    well-bred 
dealings, — 
You  may  guess,  when  o'er  these  lines  he 
ran. 
How  much  they  hurt  and  shock'd  his 
feelings. 

Away  he  posts  to  a  Man  of  Law, 
And  'twould  make  you  laugh  could 
you  have  seen  'em, 
As  paw  shook  hand,  and  hand  shook  paw. 
And 'twas  'hail,  good  fellow,  well  met,' 
between  *em. 


Straight  an  indictment  was  preferr'd — 
And  much  the  Devil  enjoy'd  the  jest. 

When,    asking   about   the    Bench,    he 

heard  51 

That,  of  all  the  Judges,  his  own  was 

In  vain  Defendant  proffer'd  proof 
That  Plaintiff's  self  was  the  Father  of 
Evil- 
Brought  Hoby  forth,  to  swear  to  the 
hoof. 
And  Stultz  to  speak  to  the  tail  of  the 
Devil. 

The  Jury  (saints,  all  snug  and  rich, 
And    readers    of  .virtuous    Sunday 
papers) 
Found    for    the    plaintiff — on    hearing 
which 
The  Devil  gave  one  of  his   loftiest 
capers.  60 

For  oh,  'twas  nuts  to  the  Father  of  Lies 
(As  this  wily  fiend  is  nam'd  in  the 
Bible) 
To  find  it  settled  by  laws  so  wise, 

That  the  greater  the  truth,  the  worse 
the  libel ! 


LITERARY  ADVERTISEMENT 

Wanted — Authors  of  all- work,  to  job  for  the  season, 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  pos'd  for  a  rhyme  or  a  reason, 
Can  manage,  like ,  to  do  without  either. 

If  in  gaol,  all  the  better  for  out-o'-door  topics; 

Your  gaol  is  for  Travellers  a  charming  retreat ; 
They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropics, 

And  sail  round  the  world,  at  their  ease,  in  the  Fleet. 

For  a  Dramatist,  too,  the  most  useful  of  schools — 

He  can  study  high  life  in  the  King's  Bench  community ; 

Aristotle  oould  scarce  keep  him  more  tvitkin  rules. 
And  of  place  he,  at  least,  must  adhere  to  the  unity. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman,  come  to  an  age 

To  have  good  '  Reminiscences '  (three-score  or  higher). 
Will  meet  with  encouragement — so  much,  per  page, 

And  the  spelling  and  grammar  both  found  by  the  buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance  is  stock' d, 
So  they'll  only  remember  the  qtiantum  desir'd ; — 

Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes,  act^ 
Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  requir'd. 

1  A  celebrated  Judge,  so  named. 


10 


20 
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They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  jeu-€p  esprits. 

Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  each  farcical  frolic ; 
Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis,^ 

That  gingerbread-cakes  always  give  them  the  colic. 

Wanted,  also,  a  new  stock  of  Pamphlets  on  Com, 

By  *  Farmers '  and  *  Landholders  — (worthies  whose  lands 

EncWd  all  in  bow-pots,  their  attics  adorn. 

Or,  whose  share  of  the  soil  may  be  seen  on  their  hands). 

No-Popery  Sermons,  in  ever  so  dull  a  vein. 

Sure  of  a  market ; — should  they,  too,  who  pen  'em,  30 

Be  renegade  Papists,  like  Murtagh  O'S — 11 — v — n,* 

Someniing  extra  allow' d  for  the'  additional  venom. 

Funds,  Physic,  Com,  Poetry,  Boxing,  Romance, 

All  excellent  subjects  for  turning  a  penny ; — 
To  write  upon  all  is  an  author's  sole  chance 

For  attaining,  at  last,  the  least  knowledge  of  ani/, 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good. 

The  materia]  within  of  small  consequence  is; — 
Let  him  only  write  fine,  and,  if  not  understood. 

Why — that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  his.  40 

Nota  Bene — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to  show, 

» That  Horace  (as  clearly  as  words  could  express  it) 
Was  for  taxing  the  Fund-holders,  ages  ago. 
When  he  wrote  thus — *  Quodcunque  in  Fund  is,  assess  it.*  • 


THE  IRISH  SLAVE* 

I  HEARD,  as  I  lay,  a  wailing  sound, 

*  He  is  dead — he  is  dead,'  the  rumour  flew ; 

And  I  rais'd  my  chain,  and  turn'd  me  round. 

And  ask'd,  through  the  dungeon- window,  *  Who  ?  * 

I  saw  my  livid  tormentors  pass ; 

Their  grief  'twas  bliss  to  hear  and  see ! 
For,  never  came  joy  to  them,  alas. 

That  didn't  bring  deadly  bane  to  me. 

Eager  I  look'd  through  the  mist  of  night. 
And  ask'd,  *  What  foe  of  my  race  hath  died  7 

Is  it  he — that  Doubter  of  law  and  right, 
Whom  nothing  but  wrong  could  e'er  decide — 

*  Who,  long  as  he  sees  but  wealth  to  win. 
Hath  never  yet  felt  a  qualm  or  doubt 

What  suitors  for  justice  he'd  keep  in. 

Or  what  suitors  for  freedom  he'd  shut  out — 


1827. 


10 


'  Tliis  lady  also  favours  ns,  in  her  Memoirs, 
with  the  address  of  those  apothecaries,  who 
}iave,  from  time  to  time,  given  her  pills  that 
agreed  with  lier ;  always  desiring  that  the  pills 
should  be  oi'dei'ed  *  cotnme  pour  elle,* 


'  A  gentleman,  who  distinffnished  himself 
by  his  evidence  before  the  Irish  Gommittees. 

'  Accoixling  to  the  common  reading;  '  quod* 
cunquo  infundis,  acescit.* 

*  Written  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  <^TorL 
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*  Who,  a  clog  for  ever  on  Truth's  advance, 

Hangs  round  her  (like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
Round  Sinbad's  neck  ^),  nor  leaves  a  chance 

Of  shaking  him  off — is't  he  ?    is't  he  ?  '  20 

Ghastly  my  grim  tormentors  smilM, 

And  thrusting  me  back  to  my  den  of  woe. 
With  a  laughter  even  more  fierce  and  wild 

Than  their  funeral  howling,  answer' d  *  No'. 

But  the  cry  still  pierc'd  my  prison-gate. 
And  again  I  ask'd,  *  What  scourge  is  gone  ? 

*  Is  it  he — that  Chief,  so  coldly  great. 

Whom  Fame  unwillingly  shines  upon — 

*  Whose  name  is  one  of  the'  ill-omen'd  words 

They  link  with  hate,  on  his  native  plains;  30 

And  why  ? — they  lent  him  hearts  and  swords. 
And  he,  in  return,  gave  scoffs  and  chains ! 

*  Is  it  he  ?    is  it  he  ?'  I  loud  inquir'd, 

When,  hark  ! — there  sounded  a  Royal  knell ; 
And  I  knew  what  spirit  had  just  expir'd. 
And,  slave  as  I  was,  my  triumph  fell. 

He  had  pledg'd  a  hate  unto  me  and  mine. 
He  had  left  to  the  future  nor  hope  nor  choice. 

But  seal'd  that  hate  with  a  Name  Divine, 
And  he  now  was  dead,  and — I  couldn't  rejoice  !  40 

He  had  fann'd  afresh  the  burning  brands 

Of  a  bigotiy  waxing  cold  and  dim ; 
He  had  arm'd  anew  my  torturers'  hands. 

And  them  did  I  curse — but  sigh'd  for  him. 

For,  his  was  the  error  of  head,  not  heart ; 

And— oh,  how  beyond  the  ambushed  foe. 
Who  to  enmity  adds  the  traitor's  part. 

And  carries  a  smile,  with  a  curse  below  I 

If  ever  a  heart  made  bright  amends 

For  the  fatal  fault  of  an  erring  head —  50 

Go,  learn  his  fame  from  the  lips  of  friends. 

In  the  orphan's  tear  be  his  glory  read. 

A  Prince  without  pride,  a  man  without  guile, 

To  the  last  unchanging,  warm,  sincere. 
For  Worth  he  had  ever  a  hand  and  smile. 

And  for  Misery  ever  his  purse  and  tear. 

Touch' d  to  the  heart  by  that  solemn  toll, 

I  calmly  sunk  in  mv  chains  again ; 
While,  still  as  I  said.     Heaven  rest  his  soul ! ' 

My  mates  of  the  dungeon  sigh'd  '  Amen  ! '  60 

January^  1827. 

»  'Yon  fell,  said  they,  into  the  hands  of  the  I  escaped  strangling  by  his  malicious  tricks.*— 
Old  Man  of  tiie  Sea,  and  are  the  first  who  ever  |  Story  o/Smbntt, 
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ODE  TO  FERDINAND 


1827. 


Quit  the  sword,  thou  King  of  men, 

Grasp  the  needle  once  again  ; 

Making  petticoats  is  far 

Safer  sport  than  making  war ; 

Trimming  is  a  better  thing 

Than  the  being  trimm'd,  oh  King  ! 

Grasp  the  needle  bright  with  which 

Thou  didst  for  the  Virgin  stitch 

Garment,  such  as  ne'er  before 

Monarch  stitch'd  or  Virgin  wore.         lo 

Not  for  her,  oh  semster  nimble, 

Do  I  now  invoke  thy  thimble  ; 

Not  for  her  thy  wanted  aid  is, 

But  for  certain  grave  old  ladies. 

Who  now  sit  in  England's  cabinet. 

Waiting  to  be  clothed  in  tabinet. 

Or  whatever  choice  ^ffe  is 

Fit  for  Dowagers  in  office. 

First,  thy  care,  oh  King,  devote 

To  Dame  Eld — n's  petticoat.  20 

Make  it  of  that  silk,  whose  dye 

Shifts  for  ever  to  the  eye. 

Just  as  if  it  hardly  knew 

Whether  to  be  pink  or  blue. 

Or — material  fitter  yet — 

If  thou  couldst  a  remnant  get 

Of  that  stufif,  with  which,  of  old. 

Sage  Penelope,  we're  told. 

Still  by  doing  and  undoing, 

Kept  her  suitors  always  wooing —      30 

That's  the  stufif  which  I  pronounce,  is 

Fittest  for  Dame  Eld — n's  flounces. 

After  this,  we'll  try  thy  hand, 
Mantua-making  Ferdinand, 
For  old  Goody  W — stm — 1 — d  ; 
One  who  loves,  like  Mother  Ck)le, 
Church  and  State  with  all  her  soul ; 
And  has  pass'd  her  life  in  frolics 
Worthy  of  your  Apostolics. 
Choose,  in  dressing  this  old  flirt,         40 
Something  that  wo'n't  show  the  dirt. 
As,  from  habit,  every  minute 
Goody  W — stm — 1— <i  is  in  it. 

This  is  all  I  now  shall  ask. 

Hie  thee,  monarch,  to  thy  task ; 

*  *  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below  and  gods  above, 
For  Love  is  Heaven  and  Heaven  is  Love.' 

Scott. 

'  *  Brim— A  naughty  woman.*— Grose. 


Finish  Eld — n's  frills  and  borders, 
Then  return  for  furthcsr  orders. 
Oh  what  progress  for  our  sake. 
Kings  in  millinery  make  ! 
Ribands,  garters,  and  such  things, 
Are  supplied  by  other  Kings, — 
Ferdinand  his  rank  denotes 
By  providing  petticoats. 


50 


HAT  VERSUS  WIG 


1827. 


'  At  the  interment  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Eld— n,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
the  damp,  stood  upon  hfs  hat  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony.' 

— metus  omncs  et  incxorabile  fatnm 
Subjccit  pedibus,  strepitnmque  Acherontis 
avari. 

'TwiXT    Eld— n's  Hat    and    Eld— n's 
Wig 

There  lately  rose  an  altercation, — 
EJach  with  its  own  importance  big. 

Disputing  which  mos  tserves  the  nation. 

Quoth  Wig,  with  consequential  air, 
'  Pooh !     pooh !     you    surely    can't 
design. 

My  worthy  beaver,  to  oompare 

Your  station  in  the  state  with  mine. 

*  Who  meets  the  learned  legal  crew  ?  9 
Who  fronts  the  lordly  Senate's  pride  ? 

The  Wig,  the  Wig,  my  friend — while  yoa 
Hang  dangling  on  some  peg  outside. 

Oh,  'tis  the  Wig,  that  rules,  like  Love, 
Senate  and  Court,  with  like  idai— 

And  wards  below,  and  lords  above. 
For  Law  is  Wig  and  Wig  is  Law  I  * 

'  Who  tried  the  long.  Long  W — ^ll — SLI 

suit. 

Which  tried  one's  patience,  in  return  ? 

Not  thou,   oh  Hat! — though,   coMii 

thou  do't, 

Of  other  brims '  than  thine  thou'd&t 

learn.  20 

'  'Twas  mine  our  master's  toil  to  share ; 

When,  like  "  Truepenny,"  in  the  pUy,' 
He,  every  minute,  cried  out  **  Swear," 

And  merrily  to  swear  went  they;—* 

»  '  Ghost  [beneath].— Swear  I 
'  Naml€t,—H&,  ha !  say 'fit  thou  bo?  Artthcu 
there.  Truepenny  ?   Come  on.' 

*  Km  Lo8^diip*8  demand  for  fieah  affidavits 
was  inccseant. 
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When,    loth    poor    W — ll — SL — y    to 
condemn,  he 
With  nice  discrimination  weigh'd. 
Whether  'twas  only  "  Hell  and  Jemmy," 
Or    "Hell   and   Tommy"    that   he 
play'd. 

No,  no,  my  worthy  beaver,  no — 

Though  cheapened  at  the  cheapest 
hatter's,  30 

And  smart  enough,  as  beavers  go. 
Thou    ne'er    wert   made    for    public 
matters.' 

Here  Wig  concluded  his  oration. 
Looking,  as  wigs  do,  wondrous  wise  ; 

While  thus,  full  cock'd  for  declamation. 
The  veteran  Hat  enrag'd  replies  ; — 

Ha  !  dost  thou  then  so  soon  forget 
What  thou,  what  England  owes  to 
me  ? 
Ungrateful  Wig  ! — when  will  a  debt. 
So  deep,  so  vast,  be  owed  to  thee  ?  40 

Think  of  that  night,  that  fearful  night. 
When,   through  the  steaming  vault 
below. 

Our  master  dar'd,  in  gout's  despite. 
To  venture  his  podagric  toe ! 

Who  was  it  then,  thou  boaster,  say. 
When  thou  had'st  to  thy  box  sneak'd 
off. 

Beneath  his  feet  protecting  lay. 

And  sav'd  him  from  a  mortal  cough  ? 

Think,   if   Catarrh  had  quench'd  that 
sun. 
How  blank  this  world  had  been  to 
thee !  50 

Without  that  head  to  shine  upon. 
Oh  Wig,  where  would  thy  glory  be  ? 

You,  too,  ye  Britons, — had  this  hope 
Of  Church  and  state  been  ravish'd 
from  ye. 
Oh  think,  how  Canning  and  the  Pope 
Would  then  have  play'd  up  "  Hell 
and  Tommy  ! " 

At  sea,  there's  but  a  plank,  they  say, 
'Twixt  seamen  and  annihilation  ; 

A  Hat,  that  awful  moment,  lay 

'Twixt  England  and  Emancipation ! 

Oh  !  I ! ' 


At    this    *Ohll!'    The 
Times'  Beporter  6i 

Was  taken  poorly,  and  retir'd  ; 
Which  made  him  cut  Hat's  rhetoric 
shorter. 
Than  justice  to  the  case  requir'd. 

On  his  return,  he  found  these  shocks 
Of  eloquence  all  ended  quite  ; 

And  Wig  lay  snoring  in  his  box, 

And  hat  was — hung  up  for  the  night. 

THE  PERIWINKLES  AND  THE 
LOCUSTS 

A   SALMAGUNDIAN   HYMN 

'To  Fanurge  was  assigned  the  Lairdsliip 
of  Salmagundi,  wiiich  was  yearly  woi-tli 
6,789,106,789  i-yals,  besides  the  revenue  of  the 
Jjocusts  and  FeriwinMes,  amounting  one  year 
with  another  to  the  value  of  2,435,768,  &c.  &c. 
— Rabelais. 

*  Hurra  !  hurra  ! '  I  heard  them  say. 
And  they  cheer'd  and  shouted  all  the 

way, 
As  the  Laird  of  Salmagundi  went. 
To  open  in  state  his  Parliament. 

The  Salmagundians  once  were  rich, 
Or     thought     they     were — no     matter 

which — 
For,  every  year,  the  Revenue  * 
From  their  Periwinkles  larger  grew  ? 
And  their  rulers,  skill'd  in  all  the  trick 
And  legerdemain  of  arithmetic,  10 

Knew  how  to  place  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  and  10, 
Such  various  ways,  behind,  before. 
That  they  made  a  unit  seem  a  score. 

And  porov'd  themselves  most  wealthy 
men ! 
So,  on  they  went,  a  prosperous  crew. 

The  people  wise,  the  rulers  clever — 
And  God  help  those,  like  me  and  you, 
Who  dar'd  to  doubt  (as  some  now  do) 
That  the  Periwinkle  Revenue  20 

Would  thus  go  flourishing  on  for  ever. 

'  Hurra  !  hurra  ! '  I  heard  them  say, 
And  they  cheer'd  and  shouted  all  the 

way. 
As  the  Great  Panurge  in  glory  went 
To  open  his  own  dear  Parliament. 

>  Accented  as  in  Swift's  line— 

*  Kot  80  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid.' 
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But  folks  at  length  began  to  doubt 
What  all  this  conjuring  was  about ; 
For,  every  day,  more  deep  in  debt 
They  saw  their  wealthy  rulers  get : — 
*  Let'slook  (said  they)the  items  through. 
And  see  if  what  we're  told  be  true       31 
Of  our  Periwinkle  Revenue.' 
But,  Lord !   they  found  there  wasn't  a 
tittle 
Of  truth  in  aught  they  heard  before  ; 
For,  they  gain'd  by  Periwinkles  little. 


And  lost  by  Locusts  ten  times  more ! 
These  Locusts  are  a  lordly  breed 
Some  Salmagundians  love  to  feed. 
Of  all  the  beasts  that  ever  were  bom, 
Your  Locust  most  delights  in  com ;   40 
And,  though  his  body  be  but  small. 
To  fatten  him  takes  the  devil  and  all ! 
*  Oh  fie  !  oh  fie  ! '  was  now  the  cry. 
As  they  saw  the  gaudy  show  go  by. 
And  the  Laird  of  Salmagundi  went 
To  open  his  Locust  Parliament ! 


NEW  CREATION  OF  PEERS 

BATCH  THE   FIRST 

•  His  'ijrentice  lian* 
He  tried  on  man, 
And  then  he  made  the  lasses.* 

'And  now,'  quoth  the  Minister,  (eased  of  his  panics. 
And  ripe  for  each  pastime  the  summer  affords,) 

'  Having  had  our  full  swing  at  destroying  mechanics. 
By  way  of  set-off,  let  us  make  a  few  Lords. 

'Tis  pleasant — while  nothing  but  mercantile  fractures. 
Some  simple,  some  compound,  is  dinn'd  in  our  ears — 

To  think  that,  though  robb'd  of  all  coarse  manufactures. 
We  still  have  our  fine  manufacture  of  Peers ; — 

Those  Gobelin  productions,  which  Kings  take  a  pride 
In  engrossing  the  whole  fabrication  and  trade  of; 

Choice  tapestry  things,  very  grand  on  one  side. 
But  showing,  on  t'other,  what  rags  they  are  made  of.' 

The  plan  being  fix'd,  raw  material  was  sought, — 
No  matter  how  middling,  if  Tory  the  cre^  be ; 

And  first,  to  begin  with.  Squire  W ,  'twas  thought. 

For  a  Lord  was  as  raw  a  material  as  need  be. 

Next  came,  with  his  pencliant  for  painting  and  pelf. 
The  tasteful  Sir  Charles,^  so  renown' d,  far  and  near. 

For  purchasing  pictures,  and  selling  himself — 
And  both  (as  the  public  well  knows)  very  dear. 

Beside  him  Sir  John  comes,  with  equal  eclat,  in ; — 

Stand  forth,  chosen  pair,  while  for  titles  we  measure  ye ; 

Both  connoisseur  baronets,  both  fond  of  dratving. 
Sir  John,  after  nature,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  Treasury. 

But,  bless  us ! — behold  a  new  candidate  come — 
In  his  hand  he  upholds  a  prescription,  new  written  ; 

He  poiseth  a  pill-box  'twixt  finger  and  thumb. 
And  he  asketh  a  seat  'mong  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain !  ! 

*  Forbid  it,'  cried  Jenky,  *  ye  Viscounts,  ye  Earls ! — 
Oh  Bank,  how  thy  glories  would  fall  disenchanted. 

If  coronets  glisten'd  with  pills  'stead  of  pearls, 

And  the  strawberry-leaves  were  by  rhubarb  supplanted ! 

*  Created  Lord  F— rnb — gli. 


1827. 
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No — ask  it  not,  ask  it  not,  dear  Doctor  H — If — ^rd — 

If  nought  but  a  Peerage  can  gladden  thy  life, 
And  young  Master  H — If — rd  as  yet  is  too  small  for't, 

Sweet  Doctor,  we'll  make  a  she  Peer  of  thy  wife. 

Next  to  bearing  a  coronet  on  our  own  brows. 

Is  to  bask  in  its  light  from  the  brows  of  another ; 

And  grandeur  o'er  thee  shall  reflect  from  thy  spouse. 
As  o'er  V — ^y  F — tz — d  'twill  shine  through  his  mother.'  *  40 

Thus  ended  the  First  Batch — and  Jenky,  much  tir'd 

(It  being  no  joke  to  make  Lords  by  the  heap), 
Took  a  large  dram  of  ether — the  same  that  inspir'd 

His  speech  'gainst  the  Papists — and  pros' d  off  to  sleep. 


SPEECH  ON  THE  UMBRELLA «  QUESTION 

BY  LORD   ELD — N 

•  Vos  tnwnbrelles  video.' ' — Ex  Juvenil,    Georgii  Canningii. 

1827. 
My  Lords,  I'm  accus'd  of  a  trick  that,  God  knows,  is 

The  last  into  which,  at  my  age,  I  could  fall — 
Of  leading  this  grave  House  of  Peers,  by  their  noses. 
Wherever  I  choose,  princes,  bishops,  and  all. 

My  Lords,  on  the  question  before  us  at  present. 
No  doubt  I  shall  hear,  *  'Tis  that  cursed  old  fellow. 

That  bugbear  of  all  that  is  lib'ral  and  pleasant. 

Who  won't  let  the  Lords  give  the  man  his  umbrella ! ' 

God  forbid  that  your  Lordships  should  knuckle  to  mo; 

I  am  ancient — but  were  I  as  old  as  King  Priam, 
Not  much,  I  confess,  to  your  credit  'twould  be, 

To  mind  such  a  twaddling  old  Trojan  as  I  am. 

I  own,  of  our  Protestant  laws  I  am  jealous. 

And,  long  as  God  spares  me,  will  always  maintain. 

That,  once  having  taken  men's  rights,  or  umbrellas. 
We  ne'er  should  consent  to  restore  them  again. 

What  security  have  you,  ye  Bishops  and  Peers, 

If  thus  you  give  back  Mr.  Bell's  parapluie, 
That  he  may'nt,  with  its  stick,  come  about  all  your  ears. 

And  then — where  would  your  Protestant  periwigs  be  ? 

No,  heaven  be  my  judge,  were  I  dying  to-day. 
Ere  I  dropp'd  in  the  grave,  like  a  medlar  that's  mellow, 

*  For  God's  sake ' — at  that  awful  moment  Vd  say — 
*  For  God's  sake,  donH  give  Mr.  Bell  his  umbrella.' 

['  Tliis  address/  says  a  ministerial  journal,  '  delivered  with  amazing  emphasis  and  earnestness/ 
occasioned  an  exiraordinaiy  sensation  in  the  House.  Nothing  since  the  memorable  address  of 
the  Duke  of  York  has  produced  so  remarkable  an  impression,  j 


*  Among  the  persons  mentioned  as  likely  to 
1>e  raised  to  the  Peerage  are  the  mother  of 
Mr.  V— y  F— tz— d,  &c. 

'  A  case  which  interested  the  public  very 
much  at  this  period.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Bell,  liaving  left  his  umbitilla  behind  him  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  doorkeepers  (standing 
no  doubt,  on  the  privileges  of  tlmt  noble  body) 


refused  to  restore  it  to  him ;  and  the  above 
speech,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pendant 
to  that  of  the  Learned  Earl  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  arose  out  of  the  translation. 
'  From  Mr.  Canning's  translation  of  Jckyl's— 

•  I  say,  my  good  fellows 
As  youVe  no  umbrellas.* 
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A  PASTORAL  BALLAD 


BY   JOHN   BULL 


Thus,  Erin  !  my  love  do  I  «how — 
Thus  quiet  thee,  mate  of  my  bed  ! 

And,  as  poison  and  hemp  are  too  slow, 
Do  thy  business  with  Dullets  instead. 


'Dublin,  March  12,  1827.— Friday,  after  tlio 
arrival  of  the  packet  bringing  the  account  of   ou      u  xu      *  -xi.    •  j-  •       t 

the  defeat  ofthe  Catholic  Question,  in  the  House    onould  thy   faith   m   my   medicme  be 


of  Commons,  orders  wero  sent  to  the  Pigeon 
House  to  foi*ward  5,OO0lOOO  rounds  of  musket- 
ball  cartridge  to  the  different  gaiTisons  round 
the  country.* — Freeman's  Journal, 


shaken, 

Ask  R — d — ^n,  that  nuldest  of  saints ; 
He'll  tell  thee,  lead,  inwardly  taken, 
Alone  can  remove  thy  com^plaints  ;— 


I  HAVE  found  out  a  gift  for  my  Erin, 

A  gift  that  will  surely  content  her  ;—   That,  blest  as  thou  art  in  thy  lot. 
Sweet  pledge  of  a  love  so  endearing  !  Nothing's  wanted  to  make  it 

Five  millions  of  bullets  IVe  sent  her. 


She  ask'd  me  for  Freedom  and  Right, 
But  ill  she  her  wants  understood ; — 

Ball  cartridges,  morning  and  night, 
Is  a  dose  that  will  do  her  more  good. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  of  our  lives 

But  we  read,  in  some  amiable  trials, 
How    husbands    make    love    to    their 


more 
pleasant  30 

But  being  hang'd,  tortur'd,  and  shot. 
Much  of  tener  than  thou  art  at  present. 

Even  W — 11 — t — n's  self  hath  averr'd 
Thou  art  yet  but  half  sabred  and  huDg, 

And  I  lov'd  him  the  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  his  tongue. 


So  take  the  five  millions  of  pills, 

wives                                              1 1  Dear  partner,  I  herewith  inclose  ; 

Through  the  medium  of  hemp  and  of  'Tis  the  cure  that  all  quacks  for  thy  ills, 

phials.  From  Cromwell  to  JEld — n,  propose. 

One  thinks,  with  his  mistress  or  mate  And  you,  ye  brave  bullets  that  go,     41 

A  good  halter  is  sure  to  agree —  How  I  wish  that,  before  you  set  out. 

That  love-knot  which,  early  and  late,  The  Devil  of  the  Freischittz  could  know 

I  have  tried,  my  dear  Erin,  on  thee.  The  good  work  you  are  going  about 

While  another,  whom  Hymen  has  bless'd  For  he'd  charm  ye,  in  spite  of  your  lead, 

With  a  wife  that  is  not  over  placid.  Into  such  supernatural  wit. 

Consigns  the  dear  charmer  to  rest,      19  That  you'd  all  of  you  know,  as  you  sped, 

With  a  dose  of  the  best  Prussic  acid.  Where  a  bullet  of  sense  ought  to  hit 


A  LATE  SCENE  AT  SWANAGE 


Kcgnis  £x-sul  ademtis. 


Vu-g. 


To  Swanage — that  neat  little  town,  in  whose  bay 
Fair  Thetis  shows  off,  in  her  best  silver  slippers^- 

Lord  Bags*  took  his  annual  trip  t'other  day. 
To  taste  the  sea  breezes,  and  chat  with  the  dippers. 

There — learn' d  as  he  is  in  conundrums  and  laws — 

Quoth  he  to  his  dame  (whom  he  oft  plays  the  wag  on), 

I  Why  are  chancery  suitors  like  bathers  ? ' — *  Because 
Their  suits  are  put  off,  till — they  haven't  a  rag  on.* 

Thus  on  he  went  chatting — but,  lo,  while  he  chats. 
With  a  face  full  of  wonder  around  him  he  looks ; 

For  he  misses  his  parsons,  his  dear  shovel  hats. 

Who  used  to  flock  round  him  at  Swanage  like  rooks. 


1827. 


*  A  small  bathing-place  on  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, long  a  favoui'ite  summer  resort  of  the 
e:!;:-nobleman  in  question,  and,  till  this  season, 


much  frequented  also  by  gentlemen  of  ikt 
church. 
*  Tlie  Lord  Ohancellor  £14— n. 
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'  How  is  this.  Lady  Bags  ? — to  this  region  aquatic 
Last  year  they  came  swarming,  to  make  me  their  bow. 

As  thick  as  Burke's  cloud  o'er  the  vales  of  Camatio, 
Deans,  Rectors,  D.D.'s — where  the  devil  are  they  now  ? ' 

*  My  dearest  Lord  Bcbgs ! '  saith  his  dame,  '  can  you  doubt  ? 

I  am  loth  to  remind  you  of  things  so  unpleasant ; 
But  don't  you  perceive,  dear,  the  Church  have  found  out 
That  you're  one  of  the  people  call'd  Ex's,  at  present  ?  * 

*  Ah,  true — ^you  have  hit  it — ^I  am,  indeed,  one 

Of  those  ill-fated  Ez^s  (his  Lordship  replies). 
And,  with  tears,  I  confess — God  forgive  me  the  pun ! — 
We  X's  have  proved  ourselves  not  to  be  Y's.* 


WO!    WO!i 

Wo,  wo  unto  him  who  would  check  or  disturb  it— 
That  beautiful  Light,  which  is  now  on  its  way ; 

Which,  beaming,  at  first,  o'er  the  bogs  of  Belturbet, 
Now  brightens  sweet  Baliinafad  with  its  ray ! 

Oh  F — rnh — m.  Saint  F — ^mh — m,  how  much  do  we  owe  thee  ! 

How  form'd  to  all  tastes  are  thy  various  employs  1 
The  old,  as  a  catcher  of  Catholics,  know  thee^ 

The  young,  as  an  amateur  scourger  of  boys. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man,  who  such  doings  would  smother ! — 
On,  Luther  of  Cavan !    On,  Saint  <^  Kilgroggy ! 

With  whip  in  one  hand,  and  with  Bible  in  t'other. 
Like  Mungo's  tormentor,  both  *  preachee  and  floggee.' 

Come,  Saints  from  all  quarters,  and  marshal  his  way ; 

Come,  L — rt — n,  who,  scorning  profane  erudition, 
Popp'd  Shakspeare,  they  say,  in  the  river,  one  day. 

Though  'twas  only  old  Bowdler's  Velluti  edition. 

Come,  R — den,  who  doubtest — so  mild  are  thy  views — 
Whether  Bibles  or  bullets  are  best  for  the  nation ; 

Who  leav'st  to  poor  Paddy  no  medium  to  choose, 
'Twixt  good  M  Rebellion  and  new  Reformation. 

What  more  from  her  Saints  can  Hibemia  require  ? 

St.  Bridget,  of  yore,  like  a  dutiful  daughter. 
Supplied  her,  'tis  said,  with  perpetual  fire,* 

And  Saints  keep  her,  now,  in  eternal  hot  water. 

Wo,  wo  to  the  man,  who  would  check  their  career, 
Or  stop  the  Millennium,  that's  sure  to  await  us, 

When,  bless'd  with  an  orthodox  crop  every  year. 
We  shall  learn  to  raise  Protestants,  fast  as  potatoes. 


10 


20 


>  Suggested  by  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
!h— st-'-r  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Reforma- 
ion  in  Iraland,  in  which  his  Locdship  d«- 
.ounced  •  Wo !  Wo !  Wo ! '  pretty  abundantly 


on  all  those  who  dared  to  intcifere  with  its 
progress. 

*  Tlie  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Bridget,  at 
Kildare. 
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In  kidnapping  Papists,  our  rulers,  we  know. 
Had  been  trying  their  talent  for  many  a  day ; 

Till  F — rnh — m,  when  all  had  been  tried,  came  to  show» 
Like  the  German  flea-catcher,  *  anoder  goot  way/ 

And  nothing's  more  simple  than  F — rnh — m's  receipt ; — 
*  Catch  your  Catholic,  first — soak  him  well  in  poteen —  *- 

Add  salary  sauce,'  and  the  thing  is  complete. 

You  may  serve  up  your  Protestant,  smoking  and  clean.' 

*  Wo,  wo  to  the  wag,  who  would  laugh  at  such  cookery !  * 
Thus,  from  his  perch,  did  I  hear  a  black  crow ' 

Caw  angrily  out,  while  the  rest  of  the  rookery 
Open'd  their  bills,  and  re-echo' d  *  Wo  !    wo  T 


30 


40 


TOUT  POUR  LA  TRIPE 

*If,  in  China  or  among  tho  natives  of  India,  wo  claimed  civil  advantages  which  were  con- 
nected with  religious  usages,  little  as  we  might  value  those  foinus  in  our  hearts,  we  should 
think  common  ckcency  required  us  to  abstain  fram  treating  them  with  offensive  contumely; 
and,  though  unable  to  consider  them  sacred,  we  would  not  sneer  at  the  name  of  Foi,  or  laugb 
at  the  imputed  divinity  of  Viathnou.'— Courier,  Tuesday,  Jan,  16. 

1827. 
Come,  take  my  advice,  never  trouble  your  cranium. 

When  *  civil*  advantages '  are  to  be  gain'd. 
What  god  or  what  goddess  may  help  to  obtain  you  'em» 
Hindoo  or  Chinese,  so  they're  only  obtained. 

In  this  world  (let  me  hint  in  your  organ  auricular) 

All  the  good  things  to  good  hypocrites  fall ; 
And  he,  who  in  swallowing  creeds  is  particular. 

Soon  will  have  nothing  to  swallow  at  all. 

Oh  place  me  where  Fo  (or,  as  some  call  him.  Fat) 
Is  the  god,  from  whom  *  civil  advantages '  flow, 

And  you'll  find,  if  there's  any  thing  snug  to  be  got, 
I  shall  soon  be  on  excellent  terms  with  old  Fo. 

Or  were  I  where  Vishnu,  that  four-handed  god, 
Is  the  quadruple  giver  of  pensions  and  places, 

I  own  I  should  feel  it  unchristian  and  odd 

Not  to  find  myself  also  in  Vishnu^s  good  graces. 

For,  among  all  the  gods  that  humanely  attend 
To  our  wants  in  this  planet,  the  gods  to  my  wishes 

Arc  those  that,  like  Vishnu  and  others,  descend 
In  the  form,  so  attractive,  of  loaves  and  of  fishes !  * 

So  take  my  advice — for,  if  even  the  devil 

Should  tempt  men  again  as  an  idol  to  try  him, 

'Twere  best  for  us  Tories,  even  then,  to  be  civil. 
As  nobody  doubts  we  should  get  something  by  him. 

'  Of  the  rook  species,— CormsfrujiUgus,  i.  c.  a 
great  consumer  of  corn. 

*  Vishnu  was  (as  Sir  W.  Jones  calls  him)  '« 
pisciform  god,*— his  first  Avatar  boing  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  fish. 


»  Whiskey. 

^  '  We  understand  that  several  applications 
have  lately  been  made  to  the  Protestant  clei'gy- 


men  of  this  town  by  fellows,  inquiring  "  Wliat 
are  they  giving  a  head  for  converts?'"-— 
Wexford  PoaU 
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ENIGMA 
Moustrum  nulla  vii*tute  redempittm. 

Come,  n'ddle-me-ree,  come,  riddle-me-ree, 

And  tell  me  what  my  name  may  be. 

I  am  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old. 

And  therefore  no  chicken,  as  you  may  suppose ; — 
Though  a  dwarf  in  my  youth  (as  my  nurses  have  told), 

I  have,  ev'ry  year  since,  been  outgrowing  my  clothes ; 
Till,  at  last,  such  a  corpulent  giant  I  stand, 

That,  if  folks  were  to  furnish  me  now  with  a  suit. 
It  would  take  ev'ry  morsel  of  scrip  in  the  land 

But  to  measure  my  bulk  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 
Hence,  they  who  maintain  me,  grown  sick  of  my  stature, 

To  cover  me  nothing  but  rags  will  supply ; 
And  the  doctors  declare  that,  in  due  course  of  nature. 

About  the  year  30  in  rags  I  shall  die. 
Meanwhile,  I  stalk  hungry  and  bloated  around. 

An  object  of  inVresi,  most  painful,  to  all; 
In  the  warehouse,  the  cottage,  the  palace  Tm  found. 

Holding  citizen,  peasant,  and  king  in  my  thrall. 
Then  riddle-me-ree,  oh  riddle-me-ree, 
Ck>me,  tell  me  what  my  name  may  be. 

When  the  lord  of  the  counting-house  bends  o'er  his  book. 

Bright  pictures  of  profit  delighting  to  draw, 
0*er  his  shoulders  with  large  cipher  eye-balls  I  look. 

And  down  drops  the  pen  from  his  paralyz'd  paw  ! 
When  the  Premier  lies  dreaming  of  oear  Waterloo, 

And  expects  through  another  to  caper  and  prank  it. 
You'd  laugh  did  you  see,  when  I  bellow  out  *  Boo ! ' 

How  he  hides  his  brave  Waterloo  head  in  the  blanket. 
When  mighty  Belshazzar  brims  high  in  the  hall 

His  cup,  full  of  gout,  to  the  GauFs  overthrow, 
Lo,  *  Eight  Hundred  Millions*  I  write  on  the  wall. 

And  the  cup  falls  to  earth  and — the  gout  to  his  toe ! 
But  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  when  largely  I  cram 

My  maw  with  the  fruits  of  the  Squirearchy's  acres, 
And,  knowing  who  made  me  the  thing  that  I  am. 
Like  the  monster  of  Frankenstein,  worry  my  makers. 
Then  riddle-me-ree,  come,  riddle-me-ree. 
And  tell,  if  thou  knows' t,  who  /  may  be. 


10 


20 


30 


DOG-DAY  REFLECTIONS 

BY   A   DANDY   KEPT  IN  TOWN 

*  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto.*        1827. 

Iaid  Mai  thus,  one  day,  to  a  clown 
Lying  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  in  the 

sun,- — 
What's  the  number  of  souls  in  this 

town  ?  * — 
•  The  number  !  Lord  bless  you,  there's 
none. 


We    have   nothing    but  dabs  in    this 
place. 
Of  them  a  great  plenty  there  are  ; 
But  the  soles,  please  your  rev'rence  and 
grace, 
Are  all  t'other  side  of  the  bar.' 

And  so  'tis  in  London  just  now. 
Not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  up  or  down ; — 

Of  dabs  a  great  glut,  I  allow,  1 1 

But  your  soles,  every  one,  out  of  town. 
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East  or  west,  nothing  wond'rous  or  new ; 

No  courtship  or  scandal,  worth  know- 
ing ; 
Mrs.  B ,  and  a  Mermaid  ^  or  two. 

Are  the  only  loose  fish  that  are  going. 

Ah,  where  is  that  dear  house  of  Peers, 
That,  some  weeks  ago,  kept  us  merry  ? 

Where,  Eld — n,  art  thou,  with  thy  tears  ? 
And  thou,  with  thy  sense,  L-d-d-y  ? 

Wise  Marquis, how  much  theLord  May'r, 
In  the  dog-days,  with  thee  must  be 
puzzled  ! —  22 

It  being  his  task  to  take  care 

That   such   animals    shan't    go    un- 
muzzled. 

Thou,  too,  whose  political  toils 
Are  so  worthy  a  captain  of  horse — 

Whose  amendments  ^  (like  honest  Sir 
Boyle's) 
Are  *  amendments,  that  make  matters 


vx)r8e ; 


'  8 


Great  Chieftain,  who  takest  such  pains 
To  prove — what  is  granted,  nem.  con. — 

With  how  moderate  a  portion  of  brains 
Some  heroes  contrive  to  get  on.      32 


And,  thou,  too,  my  R — d — sd — e,  ah, 
where 
Is  the  peer,  with  a  star  at  his  button, 
Whose  quarters  could  ever  compare 
With  R — d — sd — e's  five  quarters  of 
mutton  ?  * 

Why,  why  have  ye  taken  your  flight. 
Ye  diverting  and  dignified  crew  ? 

How  ill  do  three  farces  a  night. 
At  the  Haymarket,  pay  us  for  you  !  40 

For,  what  is  Bombastes  to  thee. 
My   Ell — nbro',   when   thou    look'st 
big? 

Or,  Where's  the  burletta  can  be 
Like  L—d — rd — le's  wit,  and  his  wig  ? 

I  doubt  if  ev'n  GriflBnhoof  ■  could 
(Though  Griffin's  a  comical  lad] 

Invent  any  joke  half  so  good 
As  that  precious  one,  'This   is  too 
badr 

Then  come  again,  come  again.  Spring ! 

Oh   haste   thee,   with   Fun    in   thy 

train ;  50 

And — of  all  thin^  the  funniest — bring 

These  exalted  Grimaldis  again  I 


THE  *  LIVING  DOG '  AND  *  THE  DEAD  LION ' 

Next  week  will  be  published  (as  *  Lives '  are  the  rage] 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wond'rous  and  strange, 

Of  a  small  puppy-dog,  that  liv'd  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  Lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  calT  '  sad,' 
'Tis  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breedmg  pretends ; 

And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 

Of  knowing  how  Lions  behave — among  friends; 

How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  snores,  how  he  drinks. 
Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 

And  'tis  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  Lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well — this  the  puppy  allows— 
It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow' d — all  second-hand  roar; 

And  he  vastly  prerors  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  Lion  could  pour. 


1828. 


>  One  of  the  shows  of  London. 

'  More  particularly  his  6race*s  celebrated 
amendment  to  the  Corn  Bill ;  for  which,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  see 
Annua/  Registw  for  a.  d.  1827. 

>  From  a  speech  of  Sir  Boyle  Bocfae^s,  in  the 


Irish  House  of  Commons. 

*  Tlie  learning  his  Lordship  displayed,  en 
the  subject  of  the  butcher's  ^  fifth  quacttr'  <tf 
mutton,  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten. 

'  The  nom  de  guerre  under  which  Colnian  lus 
written  some  of  his  best  farces. 
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'Tis,  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 
To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 

Takes  gravely  the  Lord  of  the  Forest  to  task, 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
With  sops  every  day  from  the  Lion's  own  pan, 

He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass, 
And — does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

However,  the  book's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 

Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred. 
How  they  suffer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen 

Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead. 
Exeter 'Change.  T.  PiDCOCK. 

ODE  TO  DON  MIGUEL 

Et  tu,  Brute  !  182ai 

What  !    Miguel,  not  patriotic  ?    oh,  fye. 
After  so  much  good  teaching  'tis  quite  a  take-in^  Sir ; — 

First  school'd,  as  you  were,  under  Mettemich's  eye. 
And  then  (as  young  misses  say)  *  finish'd '  at  Windsor  !  * 

I  ne'er  in  my  life  knew  a  case  that  was  harder ; — 
Such  feasts  as  you  had,  when  you  made  us  a  call ! 

Three  courses  each  day  from  his  Majesty's  larder, — 
And  now,  to  turn  absolute  Don,  after  all ! ! 

Some  authors,  like  Bayes,  to  the  style  and  the  matter 
Of  each  thing  they  unite  suit  the  way  that  they  dine. 

Roast  sirloin  for  Epic,  broil' d  devils  for  Satire, 

And  hotchpotch  and  trifle  for  rhymes  such  as  mine. 

That  Rulers  should  feed  the  same  way,  I've  no  doubt  ;— 
Great  Despots  on  houilli  serv'd  up  a  la  Russe,* 

Your  small  German  Princes  on  frogs  and  sour  crout. 
And  your  Vice-roy  of  Hanover  always  on  goose. 

Some  Dons,  too,  have  fancied  (though  this  may  be  fable) 
A  dish  rather  dear,  if,  in  cooking,  they  blunder  it; — 

Not  content  with  the  common  hot  meat  on  a  table. 
They're  partial  (eh,  Mig  ?)  to  a  dish  of  cold  under  it  I  * 

No  wonder  a  Don  of  such  appetites  found 

Even  Windsor's  collations  plebeianly  plain ; 
Where  the  dishes  most  high  that  my  Lady  sends  round 

Are  her  MairUenon  cutlets  and  soup  d  la  Heine. 

Alas !    that  a  youth  with  such  charming  beginnings, 
Should  sink,  all  at  once,  to  so  sad  a  conclusion. 

And,  what  is  still  worse,  throw  the  losings  and  winnings 
Of  worthies  on  'Change  into  so  much  confusion  ! 


*  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the 
designs  of  Don  Miguel  and  his  partisans  against 
the  constitution  established  by  liis  brother  had 
beg^n  more  openly  to  declare  themselves. 

'  Don  Miguel  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
court,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1827. 

'  Dressed  with  a  pint  of  the  strongest  spirits 
— a  favourite  disk  of  the  Great  Frederick  of 


Prussia,  and  which  he  persevered  in  eating 
even  on  his  death-bed,  much  to  the  horror  of 
physician  Zimmerman. 

*  This  quiet  case  of  murder,  with  all  its  par- 
ticulars—the hiding  the  body  under  the  dinner- 
table,  &c.  Jtc.-— is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  the 
reader. 
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The  Bulls,  in  hysterics — ^the  Bears  just  as  bad — 

The  few  men  who  have,  and  the  many  who've  not  tiok» 

All  shocked  to  find  out  that  that  promising  lad^ 
Prince  Mettemich's  pupil,  is — not  patriotic ! 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  OP  IRELAND 

Oft  have -I  seen,  in  gay,  equestrian  pride,  ^^ 

Some  well-rougM  youth  round  Astley  s  Circus  ride 

Two  stately  steeds — standing,  with  graceful  straddle. 

Like  him  of  Rhodes,  with  foot  on  either  saddle. 

While  to  soft  tunes — some  jigs,  and  some  andantes — 

He  steers  around  his  light-pac'd  Rosinantes. 

So  rides  along,  with  canter  smooth  and  pleasant. 
That  horseman  bold,  Lord  Anglesea,  at  present ; — 
Papist  and  Protestant  the  coursers  twain. 
That  lend  their  necks  to  his  impartial  rein^ 
And  round  the  ring — each  honour'd,  as  they  go^ 
With  equal  pressure  from  his  gracious  toe--- 
To  the  old  medley  tune,  half  'Patrick's  Day* 
And  half  *  Boyne  Water,'  take  their  cant' ring  way. 
While  Peel,  the  showman  in  the  middle,  cracks 
His  long-lash' d  whip,  to  cheer  the  doubtful  hacks. 
Ah,  ticklish  trial  of  equestrian  art ! 
How  blest,  if  neither  steed  would  bolt  or  start ; — 
If  Protestant^  B  old  restive  tricks  were  gone. 
And  Papisfs  winkers  could  be  still  kept  on ! 
But  no,  false  hopes — ^not  even  the  great  Ducrow 
'Twixt  two  such  steeds  could  'scape  an  overthrow : 
If  solar  hacks  play'd  Phaeton  a  trick. 
What  hope,  alas,  from  hackney's  luriatic  ? 

If  once  my  Lord  his  graceful  balance  loses. 

Or  fails  to  keep  each  foot  where  each  horse  chooses; 

If  Peel  but  gives  one  extra  touch  of  whip 

To  PapisVa  tail  or  Protestant*9  ear-tip — 

That  instant  ends  their  glorious  horsemanship ! 

Off  bolt  the  sever' d  steeds,  for  mischief  free. 

And  down,  between  them,  plumps  Lord  Anglesea  I 

THE  LIMBO  OF  LOST  REPUTATIONS 

A   DREAM 

*  Cio  che  si  pfcrde  qui,  la  si  ragima.'       Ariosto. 

' a  valley,  where  he  sees 

Tilings  that  on  earth  were  lost.*  Milton. 

Know' ST  thou  not  him  *  the  poet  sings. 

Who  flew  to  the  moon's  serene  domain. 
And  saw  that  valley,  where  all  the  things. 

That  vanish  on  earth,  are  found  again — 
The  hopes  of  youth,  the  resolves  of  age. 
The  vow  of  the  lover,  the  dream  of  the  sage, 

.    '  Astolpha 
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The  golden  visions  of  mining  cits. 

The  promises  great  men  strew  about  them  ; 
And,  pack'd  in  compass  small,  the  wits 

Of  monarchs,  who  rule  as  well  without  them  ! —  lo 

Like  him,  but  diving  with  wing  profound, 
I  have  been  to  a  Limbo  under  ground. 
Where  characters  lost  on  earth,  (and  cried. 
In  vain,  like  H — rr — s's,  far  and  wide,) 
In  heaps,  like  yesterday's  orts,  are  thrown 
And  there,  so  worthless  and  fly-blown. 
That  ev'n  the  imps  would  not  purloin  them, 
Lie,  till  their  worthy  owners  join  them. 

Curious  it  was  to  see  this  mass 

Of  lost  and  tom-up  reputations ; —  20 

Some  of  them  female  wares,  alas. 

Mislaid  at  innocent  assignations ; 
Some,  that  had  sigh'd  their  last  amen 

From  the  canting  lips  of  saints  that  would  be ; 
And  some  once  own'd  by  *  the  best  of  men,' 

Who  had  prov'd — no  better  than  they  should  be. 
'Mong  others,  a  poet's  fame  I  spied. 

Once  shining  fair,  now  soak'd  and  black — 

*  No  wonder '  (an  imp  at  my  elbow  cried), 

*  For  I  pick'd  it  out  of  a  butt  of  sack  ! '  30 

Just  then  a  yell  was  heard  o'er  head. 

Like  a  chimney-sweeper's  lofty  summons ; 
And  lo  !    a  devil  right  downward  sped,. 
Bringing,  within  his  claws  so  red. 
Two  statesmen's  characters,  found,  he  said. 

Last  night,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmon9; 
The  which,  with  black  official  grin. 
He  now  to  the  Chief  Imp  handed  in ; — 
Both  these  articles  much  the  worse 

For  their  journey  down,  as  you  may  suppose ;  40 

But  one  so  devilish  rank — *  Odds  curse  ! ' 

Said  the  Lord  Chief  Imp,  and  held  his  nose. 

*  Ho,  ho  ! '  quoth  he,  *  I  know  full  well 
From  whom  these  two  stray  matters  fell ;  '•— 
Then,  casting  away,  with  loathful  shrug. 
The'  uncleaner  waif  (as  he  would  a  drug 
The'  Invisible's  own  dark  hand  had  mix'd). 
His  gaze  on  the  other  ^  firm  he  fix'd. 

And  trying,  though  mischief  laugh' d  in  his  eye. 

To  be  moral,  because  of  the  young  imps  by.  So 

*  What  a  pity  ! '  he  cried — *  so  fresh  its  gloss. 
So  long  preserv'd — ^'tis  a  public  loss ! 

This  comes  of  a  man,  the  careless  blockhead. 
Keeping  his  character  in  his  pocket; 
And  there — without  considering  whether 
There's  room  for  that  and  his  gains  together — 

»  H-k-n. 
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Cramming,  and  cramming,  and  cramming  away. 
Till— out  slips  character  some  fine  day ! 

'  However  * — and  here  he  view*d  it  round— 

This  article  still  may  pass  for  sound. 

Some  flaws,  soon  patclrd,  some  stains  are  all 

The  harm  it  has  had  in  its  luckless  fall. 

Here,  Puck !  * — and  he  calFd  to  one  of  his  train — 

*  The  owner  may  have  this  back  again. 

Though  damaged  for  ever,  if  usM  with  skill, 

It  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  trade  on  still ; 

Though  the  gem  can  never,  as  once,  be  set. 

It  will  do  for  a  Tory  Cabinet.' 


HOW  TO  WRITE  BY  PROXY 

Qui  facifc  per  aliuiu  facit  per  se. 

'Mono  our  neighbours,  the  French,  in  the  good  olden  time 
When  Nobility  flourished,  great  Barons  and  Dukes 

Often  set  up  for  authors  in  prose  and  in  rhyme. 
But  ne'er  took  tho  trouble  to  write  their  own  books. 

Poor  devils  were  found  to  do  this  for  their  betters ; — 
And  one  day,  a  Bishop,  addressing  a  Blue, 

Said,  *  Ma'am,  have  you  read  my  new  Pastoral  Letters  ?  * 
To  which  the  Bltie  answer' d — *  No,  Bishop,  have  you  ?  ' 

The  same  is  now  done  by  our  privileg'd  class ; 

And,  to  show  you  how  simple  the  process  it  needs. 
If  a  great  Major-General  ^  wishes  to  pass 

For  an  author  of  History,  thus  he  proceeds : — 

First,  scribbling  his  own  stock  of  notions  as  well 
As  he  can,  with  a  ^oo^e-quill  that  claims  him  as  kin 

He  settles  his  neckcloth — takes  snuff — ^rings  the  bell, 
And  yawningly  orders  a  Subaltern  in. 

The  Subaltern  comes — ^sees  his  General  seated. 
In  all  the  self -glory  of  authorship  swelling  ;— 

*  There,  look,'  saith  his  Lordship,     My  work  is  completed,- 
It  wants  nothing  now,  but  the  grammar  and  spelling.' 

Well  used  to  a  breach,  the  brave  Subaltern  dreads 
Awkward  breaches  of  syntax  a  hundred  times  more ; 

And,  though  often  condemn' d  to  see  breaking  of  heads. 
He  had  ne'er  seen  such  breaking  of  Priscian's  before. 

However,  the  job's  sure  to  pay — ^that's  enough — 
So,  to  it  he  sets  with  his  tinkering  hammer, 

Convinc'd  that  there  never  was  job  half  so  tough 
As  the  mending  a  great  Major-General's  grammar. 

But,  lo,  a  fresh  puzzlement  starts  up  to  view — 
New  toil  for  the  Sub. — ^for  the  Lord  new  expense — 

'Tis  discover'd  that  mending  his  grammar  wo'n't  do. 
As  the  Subaltern  also  must  find  him  in  sense ! 

*  Or  Lieutenant-Genera],  as  it  may  liappen  to  be. 
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At  last — even  this  is  achieved  by  his  aid ; 

Friend  Subaltern  pockets  the  cash  and — the  story ; 
Drums  beat — the  new  Grand  March  of  Intellect's  play*d- 

And  olf  struts  my  Lord,  the  Historian,  in  glory ! 


IMITATION  OF  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE 

*  Cos)  quel  iiato  gli  spirit!  malt 

Di  qua,  di  la,  di  giii,  di  su  gli  mcna.* 

InfirnOi  canto  5. 

I  TUEN*D  my  steps,  and  lo,  a  shadowy  throng 

Of  ghosts  came  fluttering  tow'rds  me — blown  along, 

Like  cockchafers  in  high  autumnal  storms, 

By  many  a  fitful  gust  that  through  their  forms 

Whistled,  as  on  they  came,  with  wheezy  puflf. 

And  puff'd  as — though  they'd  never  pu£f  enough. 

*  Whence  and  what  are  ye  ? '  pitying  I  inquir'd 

Of  theae  poor  ghosts,  who,  tatter' d,  tost,  and  tir'd 

With  such  eternal  puffing,  scarce  could  stand 

On  their  lean  legs  while  answering  my  demand.  lo 

*  We  once  were  authors ' — thus  the  Sprite,  who  led 
This  tag-rag  regiment  of  spectres,  said — 

*  Authors  of  every  sex,  male,  female,  neuter. 
Who,  early  smit  with  love  of  praise  and — pewter,^ 
On  C — Ib—n's*  shelves  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
In 's  puffs  exhal'd  our  lives  away — 

Like  summer  windmills,  doom'd  to  dusty  peace. 

When  the  brisk  gales,  that  lent  them  motion  cease. 

Ah,  little  knew  we  then  what  ills  await 

Much-lauded  scribblers  in  their  after  state ;  20 

Bepuff'd  on  earth — how  loudly  Str — t  can  tell — 

And,  dire  reward,  now  doubly  puff'd  in  hell ! ' 

Touch'd  with  compassion  for  his  ghastly  crew. 
Whose  ribs,  even  now,  the  hollow  wind  sung  through 
In  mournful  prose, — such  prose  as  Rosa's  'ghost 
Still  at  the'  accustom' d  hour  of  egss  and  toast, 
Sighs  through  the  columns  of  the  M—rn — g  P — t, — 
Pensive  I  tum'd  to  weep,  when  he,  who  stood 
Foremost  of  all  that  flatulential  brood. 
Singling  a  «^e-ghost  from  the  party,  said,  30 

*  Allow  me  to  present  Miss  X.  Y.  Z.,* 

One  of  our  lettered  nymphs — excuse  the  pun— 
Who  gain'd  a  name  on  earth  by — having  none; 
And  whose  initials  would  immortal  be. 
Had  she  but  learn' d  those  plain  ones,  A.  B.  0. 
Yon  smirking  ghost,  like  mummy  dry  and  neat, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  own  dead  rhymes — fit  winding-sheet— 


>  The  classical  term  for  monc^% 

>  Hie  reader  may  lill  up  tins  gap  with  any 
one  of  the  dissyllabic  publislicra  of  Loudon  that 
cccui's  to  him. 

'  Rosa  Matilda,  who  was  for  many  yeai's  the 
writer  of  the  political  ai-ticles  in  the  journal 


alluded  to,  and  whose  spirit  still  seems  to  pi^ 
side — '  I'egnat  Rosa ' — over  its  pages. 

*  Not  the  charming  L.  £.  L.,  and  still  less, 
Mrs.  F.  H.,  whose  poetiy  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  present  day. 
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Still  marvels  muoh  that  not  a  soul  should  oare 

One  single  pin  to  know  who  wrote  *  May  Fair ;  '~~ 

While  this  young  gentleman/  (here  forth  he  drew  40 

A  dandy  spectre,  pufi'd  quite  through  and  through* 

As  though  his  ribs  were  an  Aeolian  lyre 

For  the  old  Eow's  soft  ^roe^e-winds  to  inspire,) 

^  This  modest  genius  breath' d  one  wish  alone. 

To  have  his  volume  read,  himself  unknown ; 

But  different  far  the  course  his  glory  took. 

All  knew  the  author,  and — ^none  read  the  book. 

*  Behold,  in  yonder  ancient  figure  of  fun. 

Who  rides  the  blast.  Sir  J — n — ^h  B — rr — t — n  ; — 

In  tricks  to  raise  the  wind  his  life  was  spent,  50 

And  now  the  wind  returns  the  compliment. 

This  lady  here,  the  Earl  of *b  sister. 

Is  a  dead  novelist ;    and  this  is  Mister — 

Beg  pardon — Honourable  Mister  L — st — r, 

A  gentleman  who,  some  weeks  since,  came  over 

In  a  smart  puff  (wind  S.  S.  £.)  to  Dover. 

Yonder  behind  us  limps  young  Vivian  Grey, 

Whose  life,  poor  youth,  was  long  since  blown  away, 

Like  a  torn  paper-kite,  on  which  the  wind 

No  further  purchase  for  a  puff  can  find.'  60 

*And  thou  thyself* — ^here,  anxious,  I  exclaim' d — 

*  Tell  us,  good  ghost,  how  thou,  thvself,  art  nam'd.' 
*Me,  Sir!'  he  blushing  cried — 'Ah,  there's  the  rub- 
Know,  then — a  waiter  once  at  Brooks's  Club, 

A  waiter  still  I  might  have  long  remain' d, 

And  long  the  club-room's  jokes  and  glasses  drain' d ; 

But,  ah,  in  luckless  hour,  this  last  December, 

I  wrote  a  book,^  and  Colburn  dubb'd  me  "Member"— 

"  Member  of  Brooks's  !  " — oh  Promethean  puff. 

To  what  wilt  thou  exalt  even  kitchen-stuff  1  jo 

With  crums  of  gossip,  caught  from  dining  wits, 

And  half -heard  jokes,  bequeath' d,  like  half-chew'd  bits. 

To  be,  each  night,  the  waiter's  perquisites ; — 

With  such  ingredients,  serv'd  up  oft  before. 

But  with  fresh  fudge  and  fiction  garnish' d  o'er, 

I  manag'd,  for  some  weeks,  to  dose  the  town. 

Till  fresh  reserves  of  nonsense  ran  me  down ; 

And,  ready  still  even  waiters'  souls  to  damn. 

The  Devil  but  rang  his  bell,  and — here  I  am ; — 

Yes — "  Coming  up.  Sir,"  once  my  favourite  cry,  3o 

Exchang'd  for  "  Coming  down.  Sir,"  here  am  I ! ' 

Scarce  had  the  spectre's  lips  these  words  let  drop. 

When,  lo,  a  breeze — such  as  from  's  shop 

Blows  in  the  vernal  hour,  when  puffs  prevail. 
And  speeds  the  ahsets  and  swells  the  lagging  gale — 
Took  the  poor  waiter  rudely  in  the  poop. 
And,  whirling  him  and  all  his  grisly  group 

*  History  of  the  Clubs  of  London,  aimounced  as  by  *a  Hemboi'of  Brooks^a.* 
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Of  literary  ghosts — ^Miss  X.  Y.  Z. — 

The  nameless  author,  better  known  than  read — 

Sir  Jo. — ^the  Honourable  Mr.  L — st — ^r,  90 

And,  last,  not  least.  Lord  Nobody's  twin-sister — 

Blew  them,  ye  gods,  with  all  their  prose  and  rhymes 

And  flias  about  them,  far  into  those  olimes 

*  Where  £el<er  pLtoh'd  his  waistcoat  *  ^  in  old  times. 

Leaving  me  much  in  doubt,  as  on  I  prest* 

With  my  great  master,  through  this  realm  unblest. 

Whether  old  Nick  or  C — ^Ib— n  puffs  the  best. 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  LORD  B— TH— ST'S  TAIL  • 


All  in  again — unlook^d  for  bliss  ! 
Yet,  ah,  one  adjunct  still  we  miss ; — 
One  tauder  tie,  attach'd  so  long 
To  the  same  head,  through  right  and 

wrong. 
Why,  B — th — st,  why  didst  thou  cut 

off 
That  memorable  tail  of  thine  ? 
Why — as  if  one  was  not  enough — 

Thy  pig-tie  with  thy  place  resign. 
And  thus,  at  once»  both  etU  and  run  ? 
Alas,  my  Lord,  'twas  not  well  done,    10 
'Twas    not,    indeed — though    sad    at 

heart. 
From  office  and  its  sweets  to  part. 
Yet  hopes  of  coming  in  again. 
Sweet  Tory  hopes  I  beguil'd  our  pain  ; 
But  thus  to  miss  that  tail  of  thine. 
Through  long,  long  years  our  rallying 

sign- 
As  if  the  State  and  all  its  powers 
By  tenancy  in  tail  were  ours — 
To  see  it  thus  by  scissors  fall. 
This  was  '  the'  unkindest  cut  of  all ! '  20 
It  seem'd  as  though  the'    ascendant 

day 
Of  Toryism  had  pass'd  away. 
And,  proving  Samson's  story  true. 
She  lost  her  vigour  with  her  queue. 

Parties  are  much  like  fish,  'tis  said — 
The  tail  directs  them,  not  the  head  ; 
Then,  how  could  any  party  fail. 
That  steer'd  its  course  by  B — th — st's 

tail? 
Not  Murat's  plume,  through  Wa^am's 

fight, 

1  A  DatUesque  allusion  to  the  old  saying, 
*  Nino  miles  beyond  H— U,  where  Peter  pitched 
his  waistcoat.* 

*  The  noble  Lord,  it  is  well  known,  cut  off 


E'er  shed  such  guiding  glories  from  it. 
As  erst,  in  all  true  Tones'  si^t,  30 

Blaz'd  from  our  old  Colonial  comet ! 
If  you,  my  Lord,  a  Bashaw  were, 

(As  W — 11 — gt — n  will  be  anon) 
Thou  might'st  have  had  a  tail  to  spare  ; 

But  no,  alas,  thou  hadst  but  one. 

And  that — like  Troy,  or  Babylon, 

A  tale  of  other  times — is  gone  ! 
Yet — weep  ye  not,  ye  Tories  true — 

Fate  has  not  yet  of  all  bereft  us ;    40 
Though  thus  depriv'd  of  B— th — st's 
queue. 

We've  E — ^b — ^h's  curia  still  left  us  ; — 
Sweet  curls,  from  which  young  Love,  so 

vicious. 
His  shots,  as  from  nine-pounders, issues; 
Grand,  glorious  curls,  which,  in  debate, 
Surcharg'd  with  all  a  nation's  fate, 
His  Lordship  shakes,  as  Homer's  God 
did,» 

And   oft  in  thundering  talk  comes 
near  him ; — 
Except  that,  there,  the  speaker  nodded. 

And,  here,  'tis  only  those  who  hear 
him.  50 

Long,  long,  ye  ringlets,  on  the  soil 

Of  that  fat  cranium  may  ye  flourish. 
With  plenty  of  Macassar  oil. 

Through  many  a  year  your  growth  to 
nouiish ! 
And,  ah,  should  Time  too  soon  unsheath 

His  barbarous  shears  such  locks  to 
sever. 
Still  de&r  to  Tories,  even  in  death. 
Their  last,  lov'd  relics  we'll  bequeath, 

A  ^air-loom  to  our  sons  for  ever. 

this  niuch-Fospectod  appendage,  on  his  retire^ 
ment  from  office  some  months  since. 

>  *  Shakes  his  ambi-osial  cui'ls,  and  gives  the 
nod.'— Pope's  i/ow*«r. 
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See  those  cherries,  how  they  cover 
Yonder  sunny  garden  wall ; — 

Had  they  not  that  network  over, 
Thieving  birds  would  eat  them  all. 

So,  to  guard  our  posts  and  pensions, 

Ancient  sages  wove  a  net, 
Through  whose  holes,  of  small  dimen- 
sions. 

Only  certain  knaves  can  get. 

Shall  we  then  this  network  widen  ? 

Shall  we  stretch  these  sacred  holes,  lo 
Through  which,  even  already,  slide  in 

Lots  of  small  dissenting  souls  ? 

*  God  forbid  ! '  old  Testy  crieth ; 

*  God  forbid  ! '  so  echo  I ; 
Every  ravenous  bird  that  flieth 

Then  would  at  our  cherries  fly. 

Ope  but  half  an  inch  or  so. 

And,  behold,  what  bevies  break  in  ; — 
HcrCf  some  curst  old  Popish  crow 

Pops  his  long  and  lickerish  beak  in  ;  20 


HerCy  sly  Arians  flock  unnumbered. 
And  Socinians,  slim  and  spare. 

Who,  with  small  belief  encUmber'd, 
Slip  in  easy  any  where  ; — 

Methodists,  of  birds  the  aptest, 
Where  there's  pecking  going  on ; 

And  that  water-fowl,  the  Baptist — 
All  would  share  our  fruits  anon ; 

Every  bird,  of  every  city. 

That,  for  years,  with  ce<iseless  din,  30 
Hath  reversed  the  starling's  ditty. 

Singing  out  *  I  can't  get  tn.' 

*  God  forbid  ! '  old  Testy  snivels  ; 

*  God  forbid  ! '  I  echo  too  ; 
Rather  may  ten  thousand  d-v-ls 

Seize  the  whole  voracious  crew  ! 

If  less  costly  fruit  wo'n't  suit  'em, 
Hips  and  haws,  and  such  like  berries. 

Curse  the  cormorants  !  stone  'em,  shoot 
'em, 
Any  thing — to  save  our  cherries.     40 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  DEFEAT  * 

Go  seek  for  some  abler  defenders  of  wrong. 

If  we  must  run  the  gauntlet  through  blood  and  expense ; 
Or,  Goths  as  ye  are,  in  your  multitude  strong. 

Be  content  with  success,  and  pretend  not  to  sense. 

If  the  words  of  the  wise  and  the  gen'rous  are  vain. 
If  Truth  by  the  bowstring  rmist  yield  up  her  breath. 

Let  Mutes  do  the  office — and  spare  her  the  pain 
Or  an  In — gl — s  or  T — nd — 1  to  talk  her  to  death. 

Chain,  persecute,  plunder — do  all  that  you  will — 
But  save  us,  at  least,  the  old  womanly  \ore 

Of  a  F — st — r,  who,  dully  prophetic  of  ill, 
Is,  at  once,  the  ttvo  instruments,  augob  '  and  bore. 

Bring  legions  of  Squires — if  they'll  only  bo  mute — 
And  array  their  thick  heads  against  reason  and  right, 

Like  the  Roman  of  old,  of  historic  repute/ 

Who  with  droves  of  dumb  animals  carried  the  fight ; 


182& 


10 


>  Written  during  tlie  late  discussion  on  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

^  During  the  discussion  of  tlie  Catholic  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Coounons  last  session. 


3  Tliis  rhyme  is  more  for  the  ear  than  tbe 
eye,  ais  the  carpenter's  tool  is  spelt  auger, 

*  Fabius,  ^vho  sent  droves  of  bullocks  against 
the  enemy. 
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Pour  out,  from  each  corner  and  hole  of  the  Court, 
Your  Bedchamber  lordlings,  your  salaried  slayes^ 

Who,  ripe  for  all  job-work,  no  matter  what  sort. 
Have  their  consciences  tack'd  to  ihmr  patents  and  staves. 


20 


Catch  all  the  small  fry  who,  as  Juvenal  sings. 
Are  the  Treasury's  creatures,  wherever  they  swim ;  ^ 

With  all  the  base,  tfme-serving'  toadits  of  Kings, 
Who,  if  Punch  were  the  monarch,  would  worship  even  him ; 

And  while,  on  the  one  side,  each  name  of  renown. 
That  illumines  and  blesses  our  age  is  combined ; 

While  the  Foxes,  the  Pitts,  and  the  Cannings  look  down. 
And  drop  o*er  the  cause  their  rich  mantles  of  Mind ; 

Let  bold  Paddy  H — ^Imes  show  his  troops  on  the  other. 
And,  counting  of  noses  the  quantum  desir'd. 

Let  Paddy  but  say,  like  the  Gracdii's  fam'd  mother, 
*  Come  forward,  my  jeweU  * — ^'tis  all  that's  requir'd. 

And  thus  let  your  farce  be  enacted  hereafter — 
Thus  honestly  persecute,  outlaw,  and  chain; 

But  spare  even  your  victims  the  tortures  of  laughter. 
And  never,  oh  never,  try  reasoning  again  I 


30 


ODE  TO  THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS 

BY  ONE  OF  THE   BOABD 


1828. 


Let  other  bards  to  groves  repair. 

Where    linnets   strain   their   tuneful 
throats. 

Mine  be  the  Woods  and  Forests,  where 
The  Treasury  pours  its  sweeter  rhotea. 

No  whispering  winds  have  charms  for 
me. 

Nor  zephyr's  balmy  sighs  I  ask  ; 
To  raise  the  wind  for  Royalty 

Be  all  our  Sylvan  zephyr's  task  ! 

And,  'stead  of  crystal  brooks  and 
floods. 

And  all  such  vulgar  irrigation,  10 
Let  Gallic  rhino  through  our  Woods 

Divert  its  '  course  of  Uquid-ation.' 

Ah,  surely,  Virgil  knew  full  well 

What  Woods  and  Forests  ought  to 
be, 

When,  sly,  he  introduc'd  in  hell 

His  guinea-plant,  his  buUion-tree  : —  * 

>  Res  flsd  est,  ubieiUDqae  natat->Javeiiftl. 

>  Galled  hf  Virgil  tataoucaUyv  '*P«ck9  sari 
frondentis.* 

o.  P.  5 


Nor  see  I  why,  some  future  day. 
When  short  of  cash,  we  should  not  send 

Our  H — ^rr— sdown — heknows  the  way — 
To  see  if  Woods  in  hell  will  lend,     20 

Long  may  ye  flourish,  sylvan  haunts. 
Beneath  whose  *'  branches  of  expense ' 

Our  gracious  K ^g  gets  all  he  wants, — 

Except  a  little  taste  and  sense. 

Long»  in  your  golden  shade  reclin'd. 
Like  him  of  fair  Armida's  bowers. 

May  W — 11 — n  some  tvood-nymiph.  find. 
To  cheer  his  dozenth  lustrum  s  hours  ; 

To  rest  from  toil  the  Great  Untaught* 
And  soothe  the  pangs  his  warlike  brain 

Must  suffer,  fiiien,  unus'd  to  thought. 
It  tries  to  think,  and — tries  in  vain. 

Oh  k)ng  may  Woods  and  Forests  be    33 
Preserr'd,  in  all  Uieir  teeming  graces. 

To  shdter  Tory  bards,  like  me. 
Who  take  delight  in  Sylvan  jilaces  1  * 

3   Tu  Ucis,  ut  silms,  iit  amem  /oca- 


Ovid. 
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STANZAS  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SHANNON » 

'  Take  back  the  virgin  page.*    Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

No  longer,  dear  V — sey,  feel  hurt  and  uneasy 

At  hearing  it  said  by  thy  Treasury  brother, 
That  thou  art  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  my  V — sey, 

And  he,  the  dear  innocent  placeman,  another.* 

For,  lo,  vfhaX  a  service  we,  Irish,  have  done  thee; — 
Thou  now  art  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  no  more; 

By  St.  Patrick,  we've  scrawFd  such  a  lesson  upon  thee 
As  never  was  scrawl' d  upon  foolscap  before. 

Come — on  with  your  spectacles,  noble  Lord  Duke, 

(Or  O'Connell  has  green  ones  he  haply  would  lend  you,} 

Bead  V — sey  all  o'er  (as  you  canU  read  a  book) 
And  improve  by  the  lesson  we,  bog-trotters,  send  you ; 

A  lesson,  in  large  Roman  characters  trac'd. 
Whose  awful  impressions  from  you  and  your  kin 

Of  blank-sheeted  statesmen  will  ne'er  be  effac'd — 
Unless,  'stead  of  paper,  you're  mere  asses'  skin. 

Shall  I  help  you  to  construe  it  ?   ay,  by  the  Gods, 

Could  I  risk  a  translation,  you  shovld  have  a  rare  one ; 

But  pen  against  sabre  is  desperate  odds. 
And  you,  my  Lord  Duke  (as  you  hinted  once),  wear  one. 

• 

Again  and  again  I  say,  read  V — sey  o'er ; — 

You  will  find  him  worth  all  the  old  scrolls  of  papyrus. 

That  Egypt  e'er  fill'd  with  nonsensical  lore, 

Or  the  learned  ChampoUion  e'er  wrote  of,  to  tire  us. 

All  blank  as  he  was,  we've  return' d  him  on  hand, 
Scribbled  o'er  with  a  warning  to  Princes  and  Dukes, 

Whose  plain,  simple  drift  if  they  vx^rUt  understand. 
Though  caress'd  at  St.  Jameses,  they're  fit  for  St.  Luke's. 

Talk  of  leaves  of  the  Sibyls ! — more  meaning  convey' d  is 
In  one  single  leaf  such  as  now  we  have  spell' d  on. 

Than  e'er  hath  been  utter' d  by  all  the  old  ladies 
That  ever  yet  spoke,  from  the  Sibyls  to  Eld — ^n. 
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THE  ANNUAL  PILL 

Supposed  to  be  sung  by  Old  Prosy,  the  Jew,  in  the  Character  of  Major  C— rtw— ght. 

ViLL  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual  Pill, 

Dat's  to  purify  every  ting  nashty  avay  ? 
Pless  ma  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  me  say  vat  I  vill. 

Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentleman  minds  vat  I  say ! 


'  Tnese  verses  were  suggested  by  tlio  result 
of  the  Clare  election,  in  tlie  year  1828,  when 
the  Bight  Honourable  W.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  was 
i-ejccted,  and  Mr.  0*Conncll  x^eturned. 


2  Some  expressions  to  this  purport,  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  bad 
then  produced  a  good  deal  of  amusemenU 
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'Tis  so  pretty  a  bolus ! — just  down  let  it  go, 
And,  at  vonce,  such  a  radical  shange  you  vill  see, 

Dat  rd  not  be  surprish'd,  like  de  horse  in  de  show. 
If  your  heads  all  vere  found,  vere  your  tailsh  ought  to  be ! 
Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  AnnvAil  Pill,  &c. 


*  Twill  cure  all  Electors,  and  purge  away  clear 

Dat  mighty  bad  itching  dey*ve  got  in  deir  hands — 
'Twill  cure,  too,  all  Statesmen,  of  dulness,  ma  tear. 

Though  the  case  vas  as  desperate  as  poor  Mister  Van^s. 
Dere  is  nothing  at  all  vat  dis  Pill  vill  not  reach — 

Give  the  Sinecure  Shentleman  von  little  grain, 
Pless  ma  heart,  it  vill  act,  like  de  salt  on  de  leech. 

And  he'll  throw  de  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  up  again ! 
Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Anniuil  Pill,  &c. 

'T would  be  tedious,  ma  tear,  all  its  peauties  to  paint — 

But,  among  oder  tings  fundamenkuly  wrong. 
It  vill  cure  de  Proad  Pottom  * — a  common  complaint 

Among  M.  P.'s  and  weavers — ^from  sitting  too  long» 
Should  symptoms  of  speeching  preak  out  on  a  dunce 

(Vat  is  often  de  case),  it  vill  stop  de  disease^ 
And  pring  avay  all  de  long  speeches  at  vonce, 

Dat  else  vould,  like  tape-worms,  come  by  degrees  I 

Vill  nobodies  try  my  nice  Annual  Pill, 

Dat's  to  purify  every  ting  nashty  avay  ? 
Pless  ma  heart,  pless  ma  heart,  let  me  say  vat  I  vill, 

Not  a  Chrishtian  or  Shentleman  minds  vat  1  say ! 


10 


20 


30 


•  IF  *  AND  *  PERHAPS ' « 

Ob  tidings  of  freedom !    oh  accents  of  hope ! 

Waft,  waft  them,  ye  zephyrs,  to  Erin's  blue  sea. 
And  refresh  with  their  sounds  every  son  of  the  Pope, 

From  Dingle-a-cooch  to  far  Donaghadee. 

^  If  mutely  the  slave  will  endure  and  obey. 
Nor  clanking  his  fetters,  nor  breathing  his  pains, 

His  masters,  'perhaps,  at  some  far  distant  day, 
May  think  (tender  tyrants !)  of  loosening  his  chains.' 

Wise  '  if '  and  '  perhaps  ! ' — precious  salve  for  our  wounds. 
If  he,  who  would  rule  thus  o'er  manacled  mutes, 

Ck)uld  check  the  free  spring-tide  of  Mind,  that  resounds. 
Even  now,  at  his  feet,  like  the  sea  at  Canute's. 

But,  no,  'tis  in  vain — the  grand  impulse  is  given — 
Man  knows  his  high  Charter,  and  knowing  will  claim ; 

And  if  ruin  must  follow  where  fetters  are  riven, 

Be  theirs,  who  have  forg'd  them,  the  guilt  and  the  shame. 


zo 


>  Meaning,  I  presume,  Coalition  Administra- 
tloas. 

^  Written  After  heai'ing  a  celebrated  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  10, 1828,  when  tbe 


motion  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipatiois 
brought  foi'ward  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansaowue, 
was  ixijected  by  the  House  of  Loi'ds. 
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^  //  the  slave  will  be  sflent  I ' — vain  Soldier,  beware- 
There  is  a  dead  sil^Mse  the  wrong' d  may  ansuioe. 

When  the  feeling,  sent  back  from  the  lips  in  despair; 
Bat  clings  round  the  heart  with  a  deadlier  gloom;— 


20 


When  the  blush,  that  long  burn'd  on  the  suppliant's  cheek. 
Gives  place  to  the'  avenger's  pale,  resolute  hue ; 

And  the  tongue,  that  once  threaten' d,  disdaining  to  apeak. 
Consigns  to  the  arm  the  high  ofi&ce^to  do. 

If  men,  in  that  silence,  should  think  of  the  hour. 

When  proudly  their  fathers  in  panoply  stood, 
Presenting,  alike,  a  bold  front-work  of  power 

To  the  despot  on  land  and  the  foe  on  the  flood : 

That  hour,  when  a  Voice  had  come  forth  from  the  west. 
To  the  slave  bringing  hopes,  to  the  tyrant  alarms; 

And  a  lesson,  long  look'd  for,  was  taught  the  Oj^rest, 
That  kings  are  as  dust  before  freemen  in  arms  I 

//,  awfuUer  still,  the  mute  slave  should  recall 

That  dream  of  his  boyhood,  when  Freedom's  sweet  dav 

At  length  seem'd  to  break  through  a  long  night  of  Uirall, 
And  Union  and  Hope  went  abroad  in  its  ray; — 

//  Fancy  should  tell  him,  that  Day-spring  of  Good, 
Though  swiftly  its  light  died  away  from  his  chain. 

Though  darkly  it  set  in  a  nation's  best  blood. 
Now  wants  but  invoking  to  shine  out  again; — 

// — if,  I  say — breathings  like  these  should  come  o'er 
The  chords  of  remembrance,  and  thrill,  as  they  come. 

Then,  perhaps — ay,  perhaps — but  I  dare  not  say  more ; 
Thou  hast  will'd  that  thy  slaves  should  be  mute — ^I  am  dumb. 
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WRITE  ON,  WRITE  ON 

A  BALLAD 

Air. — *  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  Kathleen  dear,* 
Salvete,  fmires  asiui.       St.  Francis. 

Write  on,  write  on,  ye  Barons  dear. 

Ye  Dukes,  write  hard  and  fast ; 
The  good  we've  sought  for  many  a  year 

Your  quills  will  bring  at  last. 
One  letter  more,  N — wc — stle,  pen 

To  match  Lord  K — ny — n's  tmo. 
And  more  than  Ireland's  host  of  men. 

One  brace  of  Peers  will  do. 

Write  on,  write  on,  Ac. 

Sure,  never,  since  the  precious  use 

Of  pen  and  ink  began. 
Did  letters,  writ  by  fools,  produce 

Such  signal  good  to  nutn. 
While  intellect,  'mong  high  and  low. 

Is  marching  on,  they  say, 


Give  me  the  Dukes  and  Lords,  who  go, 
Like  crabs,  the  other  way. 

Write  on,  write  on,  fte. 

Even  now  I  feel  the  coming  light — 

Even  now,  could  Folly  lure 
My  Lord  M—ntc— sh—l,  too^  to  writer 

Emancipation's  sure. 
By  geese  (we  read  in  history). 

Old  Rome  was  sav'd  from  ill ; 
And  now,  to  quilla  of  geeae,  we  see 

Old  Rome  indebted  stilL 

Write  on,  write  on,  Ac* 

Write,  write,  ye  Peers,  nor  stoop  to  8tylci 

Nor  beat  for  sense  about — 
Things,  little  worth  a  Noble's  while. 

You're  better  far  without. 
Oh  ne'er,  since  asses  spoke  of  yore. 

Such  miracles  were  done  ; 
For,  write  but  four  such  letters  more* 

And  Freedom's  cause  is  won ! 
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SONG  OF  THE  DEPARTINQ 
SPIRIT  OF  TITHE 

'  The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent.' 

Milton. 

It  is  o'er,  it  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er  ; 
I  hear  a  Voice,  from  wore  to  shore. 
From  Dunfanaghy  to  Baltimore, 
And  it  saith,  in  sad,  parsonic  tone, 
*  Great  Tithe  and  Small  are  dead  and 
gone ! ' 

Even  now,  I  behold  your  vanishing  wings. 
Ye  Tenths  of  all  conceivable  things. 
Which  Adam  first,  as  Doctors  deem, 
SaWy  in  a  sort  of  night-mare  dream,^ 
After  the  feast  of  fniit  abhorr'd —       i  o 
First  indigestion  on  record  I — 
Ye  decimate  ducks,  ye  chosen  chicks. 
Ye  pigs  which,  though  ye  be  Catholics, 
Or  of  Galvin's  most  select  deprav'd, 
In  the  Church  must  have  your  bacon 

sav'd ; — 
Ye    fields,    where    Labour   counts    his 

sheaves. 
And,  whatsoe'er  himself  believes. 
Must  bow  to  the'  Establish'd  Church 

belief. 
That  the  tenth  is  always  a  Protestant 
sheaf ; —  ip 

Ye  calves,  of  which  the  man  of  Heaven 
Takes  Irish  tithe,  one  calf  in  seven  ;  * 
Ye  tenths  of  rape,  hemp,  barley,  flax, 
Eggs,»  timber,  milk,  fish,  and  bees'  wax ; 
All  things,  in  short,  since  earth's  crea- 
tion, 
Doom'd,  by  the  Church's  dispensation. 
To  suffer  eternal  decimation — 
Leaving  the  whole  /ay- world,  since  then, 
Reduc'd  to  nine  parts  out  of  ten  ; 
Or — ^as  we  calculate  thefts  and  arsons — 
Just  ten  per  cent,  the  worse  for  Parsons  ! 

*  A  reverend  prebendary  of  Hereford,  in  an 
Esstny  on  the  Jievenues  of  the  Church  of  Enffland^ 
has  assigned  the  origin  of  Tithes  to  *some  un- 
recorded revelation  made  to  Adam.* 

'  The  tenth  calf  is  due  to  the  parson  of  com- 
mon right ;  and  if  there  are  seven  he  shall  have 
eae.'— Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  'Tithes.' 

»  Chaucer's  Plowman  complains  of  the  pai-ish 
rectors,  that 

•For  the  tithing  of  a  dude, 
Or  an  apple  or  an  aye  (egg), 
Tliey  make  him  swear  upon  a  boke ; 
Tims  they  foulen  Christ^  ftiy.' 


Alas,  and  is  all  this  wise  device  31 

For  the  saving  of  souls  thus  gone  in 

a  trice  ? — 
The  whole  put  down,  in  the  simplest  way. 
By  the  souls  resolving  not  to  pay  I 
And  even  the  Papists,  thankless  race. 
Who  have  had  so  much  the  easiest  case — 
To  pay  for  our  sermons  doom'd,  'tis  true. 
But  not  condemn'd  to  hear  them,  too — 
(Our  holy  business  being,  'tis  known, 
With  the  ears  of  their  barley,  not  their 

own,)  40 

Even  they  object  to  let  us  pillage. 
By  right  divine,  their  tenth  of  tillage. 
And,  horror  of  horrors,  even  decline 
To  find  us  in  sacramental  wine  I  * 

It  is  o'er,  it  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er. 
Ah,  never  shall  rosy  Rector  more. 
Like  the  shepherds  of  Israel,  idly  eat, 
And  make  of  his  flock  *a  prey  and  meat.'* 
No  more  shall  be  his  the  pastoral  sport 
Of  suing  his  flock  in  the  Bishop's  Court, 
Through  various  steps.  Citation,  Libel — 
Scriptures  all,  but  not  the  Bible  ;  52 

Working  the  Law's  whole  apparatus. 
To  get  at  a  few  pre-doom'd  potatoes. 
And  summoning  all  the  powers  of  wig, 
To  settle  the  fraction  of  a  pig  1 — 
Till,  parson  and  all  committed  deep 
In  the  case  of  *  Shepherds  versus  Sheep,' 
The  Law  usurps  the  Gospel's  place. 
And,  on  Sundays,  meeting  face  to  face, 
While  Plaintiff  fills  the  preacher's  station. 
Defendants  form  the  congregation.     62 

So    lives    he.    Mammon's    priest,    not 

Heaven's, 
For  tenths  thus  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
Seeking  what  parsons  love  no  less 
Than  tragic  poets — a  good  distress. 
Instead  of  studying  St.  Augustin, 
Gregory  Nyss.,  or  old  St.  Justin 
(Books  fit  only  to  hoard  dust  in),       69 
His  reverence  stints  his  evening  readings 
To  leam'd  Reports  of  Tithe  Proceedings, 
Sipping,  the  while,  that  port  so  ruddy. 
Which  forms  his  only  ancient  study  ; — 

*  Among  the  specimens  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment of  the  sort  of  Church  i-atcs  levied  upon 
Cat}K)lics  in  Ireland,  was  a  chaise  of  two  pipes 
of  port  for  sacramental  wine. 

a  Ezek.  xxxiv.  10.  — '  Neither  shall  the 
.shepherds  feed  themselves  any  more  ;  for  I  will 
deliver  my  flock  from  their  month,  that  they 
may  not  be  meat  for  them.* 
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Port  so  old,  you'd  swear  its  tartar 
Was  of  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr, 
And,  had  he  sipped  of  such,  no  doubt 
His  martyrdom  would  have  been — ^to 
gout. 

Is  all  then  lost  ? — alas,  too  true — 
Ye  Tenths  belov'd,  adieu,  adieu  I 
My  reign  is  o'er,  my  reign  is  o'er —     80 
Like  old  Thumb's  ghost,   *I  can  no 
more.' 


THE  EUTHANASIA  OF  VAN 

'We  arc  told  that  the  bi^ts  ara  growing  old 
and  fast  wearing  out.  If  it  be  so,  why  not  let 
us  die  in  peace  ? '—Lord  Boxley*s  Ijetter  to  if  is 
Fneholdgrs  of  Kmt, 

Stop,  Intellect,  in  mercy  stop. 
Ye  curst  improvements,  cease  ; 

And  let  poor  Nick  V — ns — tt — t  drop 
Into  his  grave  in  peace. 

Hide,  Knowledge,  hide  thy  rising  sun. 
Young  Freedom,  veil  thy  head ; 

Let  nothing  good  be  thought  or  done. 
Till  Nick  V— ns— tt— t's  dead  ! 


Take  pity  on  a  dotard's  fears. 
Who  much  doth  light  detest ; 

And  let  his  last  few  drivelling  years 
Be  dark  as  were  the  rest. 
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You,  too,  ye  fleeting  one-pound  notes, 

Speed  not  so  fast  away — 
Ye  rags,  on  which  old  Nicky  gloats, 

A  few  months  longer  stay.^ 

Together  soon,  or  much  I  err. 
You  both  from  life  may  go — 

The  notes  unto  the  scavenger. 

And  Nick — to  Nick  below.  20 

Ye  Liberals,  whate'er  your  plan. 

Be  all  reforms  suspended  ; 
In  compliment  to  dear  old  Van, 

Let  nothing  bad  be  mended. 

Ye  Papists,  whom  oppression  wrings, 

Your  cry  politely  cease. 
And  fret  your  hearts  to  fiddlenstrings 

That  Van  may  die  in  peace. 

So  shall  he  win  a  fame  sublime 

By  few  old  rag-men  gain'd  ;  30 

Since  all  shall  own,  in  Nicky's  time. 
Nor  sense,  nor  justice  reign'd. 

So  shall  his  name  through  ages  past, 

And  dolts  ungotten  yet. 
Date  from  '  the  days  of  Nicholas,* 

With  fond  and  sad  regret ; — 

And  sighing,  say,  *  Alas,  had  he 
Been  spar'd  from  Pluto's  bowers, 

The  blessed  reign  of  Bigotry 
And  Bags  might  still  be  ours  ! '      40 


TO  THE  REVEREND 


ONE   OF  THE  SIXTEEN  BEQUISITIONISTS   OF  NOTTINGHAM 


What,  you,  too,  my 


in  hashes  so  knowing. 


1828. 


Of  sauces  and  soups  Aristarchus  profest ! 
Are  you,  too,  my  savoury  Brunswioker,  going 
To  make  an  old  fool  of  yourself  with  the  rest  ? 

Far  better  to  stick  to  your  kitchen  receipts ; 

And — if  you  want  something  to  tease — for  variety. 
Go  study  how  Ude,  in  his  *  Cookery,*  treats 

Live  eels,  when  he  fits  them  for  polish*  d  society. 

Just  snuggling  them  in,  *twixt  the  bars  of  the  fire, 
He  leaves  them  to  wriggle  and  writhe  on  the  coals,* 

In  a  manner  that  H — ^rn — r  himself  would  admire. 
And  wish,  *  stead  of  eels,  they  were  Catholic  souls. 

*  Peritufae  parcero  chariae. 

*  TIio  only  way,  Monsieur  Ude  assures  us,  to  get  rid  of  the  oil  so  objectionable  in  this  fish. 
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Udo  tdb  w,  diB  firii  little  fliifieriiig  feds ; 

Wkife  PifBiHi,  at  Imte,  haTe  Miore  aensitiTe  grovn ; 
So,  take  bj  adriee,  tiy  joar  hand  at  Utc  eefe, 

Aad,  for  oaoe,  leC  die  ikbter  poor  devils  alone. 


I  have  eren  a  still  better  receipt  for  your  eook — 
How  to  Bake  a  goose  die  oC  oonfirm'd  hepaiiiU ;  ^ 

And,  if  yoall,  lor  oooe,  /elZotr-feelings  overtook, 
A  vett-tortur'd  goose  a  most  capital  sight  is. 


20 


Ficst^  eateh  him,  afire — make  a  good  steady 
Set  jour  Tictim  before  it,  both  legs  being  tied, 

(As,  if  kft  to  himself,  he  miigki  wish  to  letiie,) 
And  place  a  Isfge  bowl  of  rich  cream  by  his  sido. 

There  roasting  by  inches,  dry,  fcTer'd,  and  faint. 
Having  dnmk  all  the  cream,  you  so  civiDy  laid,  off. 

He  dies  of  as  charming  a  liver  comj^int 
As  ever  deck  parson  could  wish  a  pie  made  of. 

Besides,  <mly  think,  my  dear  one  of  Sixteen, 

What  an  emblem  thM  bird,  for  the  epicore's  use  meant. 

Presents  of  the  mode  in  which  Ireland  has  been 

Kade  a  tit-bit  for  yours  and  yoor  brethren's  amusement 

Tied  down  to  the  stake,  while  her  limbs,  as  they  quiver, 
A  slow  fire  of  tyranny  wastes  by  degrees — 

No  wonder  disease  should  have  swelTd  up  her  liver. 
No  wonder  you,  Gknirmands,  should  love  her  disMwe- 
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IRISH  ANTIQUrnES 


AccOBDiHO  to  some  leam'd  opinions 
The  Iriah  onoe  were  Outhaginians ; 
Bat^  trusting  to  more  late  descriptions, 
Fd  rather  say  they  were  Egyptians. 
My  reason's  this : — the  Priests  of  Isis, 
Whenf orth  they  marchM  in  kmgarray. 


Employed,  'mong  other  grave  devices, 
A  Sacred  Ass  to  lead  the  way ;  * 

And  still  the  antiquarian  traces 
'Mong  Irish  Lords  this  Pagan  plan. 

For  still,  in  all  rel^;ious  cases. 

They  put  Lord  R — d — n  in  the  van. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT 

The  present  Lord  K — ny — n  (the  Peer  who  writes  letters. 

For  which  the  waste-paper  folks  much  are  his  debtors) 

Hntik  one  little  oddity,  well  worth  reciting. 

Which  puzzleth  observers,  even  more  than  his  writing. 

Whenever  Lord  K — ny — n  doth  chance  to  behold 

A  cold  Apple-pie — mind,  the  pie  mugt  be  cold — 

His  Lordship  looks  solemn  (few  people  know  why). 

And  he  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  said  apple-pie. 

This  idolatrous  act,  in  so  'vital'  a  Peer, 

Is,  by  most  serious  Protestants,  thought  lather  queer —  10 

Pie-worship,  they  hold,  coming  under  the  head 

(Vide  Crusiium,  chap,  iv.)  of  the  Worship  of  Bread. 

<  A  liver  eoBplalni.    The  process  by  which  f     *  To  this  practice  the  ancieat  adage  alludes, 
M  livATH  of  giiMUM>  mm  Milftra^  tar  the  Cunoos    *  AAinua  DOitmiis  mvstcria.* 


the  livers  ct  gttae  are  enlarged  for  the  Cameos 
Pales  di /9k  ^pie. 


Asinos  portans  mystcria.* 
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Some  think  His  a  tribute,  as  author,  he  owes 

For  the  aervioe  that  pie-crust  hath  done  to  his  prose  ;** 

The  only  good  things  in  his  pages,  they  swear. 

Being  those  that  the  pastry-cook  sometimes  puts  there. 

Others  say,  'tis  a  homage,  through  pie-crust  conveyed. 

To  our  Glorious  Deliverer's  much-honour' d  shade ; 

As  that  Protestant  Hero  (or  Saint,  if  you  please) 

Was  as  fond  of  cold  pie  as  he  was  of  green  peas,^ 

And  'tis  solely  in  loyal  remembrance  of  that. 

My  Lord  K — ny — n  to  apple-pie  takes  off  his  kat. 

While  others  account  for  uiis  kind  salutation 

By  what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  *  concatenation ; ' — 

A  certain  good- will  that,  from  sympathy's  ties, 

'Twixt  old  -4ppte-women  and  Orange-mtn  lies. 

But  'tis  needless  to  add,  these  are  all  vague  surmises. 

For  thus,  we're  assur'd,  the  whole  matter  arises: 

Lord  K — ^ny — ^n's  respected  old  father  (like  many 

Kespected  old  fathers)  was  fond  of  a  penny ; 

And  lov'd  so  to  save,*  that — there's  not  the  least  qiiesHoti- 

His  death  was  brought  on  by  a  bad  indigestion. 

From  cold  apple-pie-erust  his  Lordship  would  staff  in. 

At  breakfast,  to  save  the  expense  of  hot  mufSn. 

Hence  it  is,  and  hence  only,  that  cold  apple-pies 

Are  beheld  by  his  Heir  with  such  reverent  eyes — 

Just  as  honest  King  Stephen  his  beaver  might  doff 

To  the  fishes  that  carried  his  kind  nncle  off — 

And  while  flial  piety  urges  so  many  on, 

'Tis  pure  appZe-pie-ety  moves  my  IJord  K — ny — n. 
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NEW-FASHIONED  ECHOES 


Sir, 
Most  of  your  readers  are,  no  doubt,  ao- 
tiuainted  with  tiro  anecdote  told  of  a  certain, 
not  over-wise,  judge,  who,  when  in  tlie  act  of 
delivering  a  charge  in  some  country  couii;- 
liouse,  was  interrupted  by  the  braying  of  an 
ass  at  the  door.  *  "Nvliat  noise  is  that  ?  asked 
tbe  angrjr  judge.  '  Onlv  an  extraordinary  echo 
there  is  in  court,  my  Lord,'  answered  one  of 
the  counsel. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  such  '  extraordinary 
echoes '  abroad  just  now,  you  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  unwilling,  Mr.  Editor,  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing few  lines  suggested  by  tliem. 

Youre,  &c. 

S. 

Hue  coeamus,^  ait ;  nullique  libentius  unquam 
Kesponsura  sono,  Goeamus,  retnlit  echo. 

Ovid. 

There  are  echoes,  w©  know,  of  all  sorts. 
From  the  echo,  that  *  dies  in  the  dale,' 

To  the  'airy-tongued  babbler,'  that  sports 
Up  the  tide  of  the  torrent  her  *  tale.' 

'  See  the  anecdote,  which  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborou^  relates  in  her  Memoin  of  this 
polite  hero  apprapriating  to  himself  one  day, 
at  dinner,  a  whole  dish  of  green  peas— the  fiim 


There  are  echoes  that  bore  us,  like  Blues, 
With  the  latest  smart  mat  tiiey  have 
heard ; 

There  are  echoes,  extremely  like  shiefn^ 
Letting  nobody  have  the  last  word. 

In  the  bogs  of  old  Paddy-land,  too. 
Certain    *  talented  '     echoes  *    there 
dwell,  10 

Who,  on  being  ask'd,  *  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
Politely  reply,  *  Pretty  well.' 

But  why  should  I  talk  any  more 
Of  such  old*fashion'd  echoes  as  these, 

When  Britain  has  new  ones  in  store, 
That    transcend    them     by     many 
d^rees  ? 

of  the  season— while  the  poor  Princess  Anne, 
who  was  then  in  a  longing  condition,  sat  by, 
vainly  entreating,  with  her  eyes,  for  a  share. 

3  The  same  prudent  propensity  characterises 
his  descendant,  who  (as  is  well  known)  would 
not  even  go  to  the  expense  of  a  diphthong  on 
his  father  s  monument,  but  had  the  inscription 
spelled,  economicaUy,  thas :— -^  MtrrsjutiMa  tiia.* 

** Let  vsfons  Clubs.' 

*  Commonly  called  '  Paddy  Blake's 
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For,  of  all  repercussions  of  sound. 
Concerning    which    bards    make    a 
pother, 

There's  none  like  that  happy  rebound 
When  one  blockhead  echoes  another;  -r 

When  K — ny — n  commences  the  bray,  21 
And  the  Borough-Duke  follows  his 
track; 
And  loudly  from  Dublin's  sweet  bay, 
R — thd — ne    brays,    with    interest, 
back; — 

And  while,  of  most  echoes  the  sound 
On  our  ear  by  reOection  doth  fall. 

These    Brunswickers  ^    pass    the    bray 
round. 
Without  any  reflection  at  all. 

Oh  Scott,  were  I  gifted  like  you. 

Who  can  name  all  the  echoes  there 
are  30 

From  Benvoirlich  to  bold  Ben-venue, 
From  Benledi  to  wild  Uamvar  ; 

I  might  track,  through  each  hard  Irish 
name, 

The  rebounds  of  this  asinine  strain. 
Till  from  Neddy  to  Neddy,  it  came 

To  the  chief  Neddy,  K — ny — n,  again ; 

Might  tell  how  it  roar'd  in  R — thd — ne. 
Mow    from    D — ws — n    it    died    off 
genteelly — 

How  hollow  it  rung  from  the  crown 
Of  the  fat-pated  Marquis  of  E — y  ;  40 

How,  on  hearing  my  Lord  of  G e, 

Thistle-eaters,  the  stoutest,  gave  way. 

Outdone,  in  their  own  special  line. 
By  the  forty-ass  power  of  his  bray ! 

But,  no — for  so  humble  a  bard 

'Tis  a  subject  too  trying  to  touch  on  ; 

Such  noblemen's  names  are  too  hard. 
And  their  noddles  too  soft  to  dwell 
much  on. 

Oh  Echo,  sweet  nymph  of  the  hill. 
Of  the  dell,  and  the  deep-sounding 
shelves ;  50 

If,  in  spite  of  Narcissus,  you  still 
Take  to  fools  who  are  charm'd  with 
themselves. 


<  Anfci-Catholic  associations,  under  the  title 
of  Brunswick  Clubs,  were  at  this  time  becoming 
numerous  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 


Who    knows    but,    some    morning   re- 
tiring. 
To    walk    by    the    Trent's    wooded 
side. 
You  may  meet  with  N — wc — stle,  admir- 
ing 
His  own  lengthen'd  ears  in  the  tide  !     , 

Or,  on  into  Cambria  straying. 
Find  K — ny — n,  that  double-tongued 
elf. 

In  his  love  of  a«^cendency,  braying   60 
A  Brunswick  duet  with  himself  1 


INCANTATION 

FBOK  THE  NEW  TBAGEDT  OF 
BBUNSWICKERS  ' 


THE 


1828. 


SCENE.— Penendm  Plain.  In  the  middle^  a  cal- 
dron boiling.  Thunder, — Enter  Three 
Bruntstmckers, 

\st  Bruns. — Thrice  hath  scribbling 

K — ny — n  scrawl'd, 
2nd  Bruns,-— Once  hath  fool  N — w- 

castle  bawl'd, 
Srd  Bruns. — B — xl — y     snores  : — 'tis 

time,  'tis  time, 
Ist  Bruns. — Round  about  the  caldron 

go; 
In  the  poisonous  nonsense  throw. 
Bigot  spite,  that  long  hath  grown. 
Like  a  toad  within  a  stone. 
Sweltering  in  the  heart  of  Sc — tt. 
Boil  we  in  the  Brunswick  pot. 
All. — Dribble,      dribble,      nonsemse 

dribble,  10 

Eld — n,  talk,  and  K — ny— -n,  scribble. 
2nd    Bruns.  —  Slaver    from    N — w- 

c — stle's  quill 
In  the  noisome  mess  distil. 
Brimming  high  our  Brunswick  broth 
Both  with  venom  and  with  froth. 
Mix  the  brains  (though  apt  to  hash  ill. 
Being  scant)  of  Lord  M — ntc — shel, 
With  that  malty  stuff  which  Ch— nd— s 
Drivels  as  no  other  man  does. 
Catch  (i.e.  if  catch  you  canj  20 

One  idea,  spick  and  span. 
From  my  Lord  of  S  — 1— sb — y, — 
One  idea,  though  it  be 
Smaller  than  the  *  happy  flea,' 
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Which  his  sire,  in  sonnet  terse. 

Wedded  to  immortal  verse.  ^ 

Though  to  rob  the  son  is  sin. 

Put  his  one  idea  in  ; 

And,  to  keep  it  company. 

Let  that  conjuror  W — ^nch — Is — a       30 

Drop  but  half  another  there. 

If  he  hath  so  much  to  spare. 

Dreams  of  murders  and  of  arsons, 

Hateh'd  in  heads  of  Irish  parsons. 

Bring  &om  every  hole  and  corner, 

Wh«rei  ferocious  priests,  like  H — m — r. 

Purely  far  religious  good. 

Cry  aloud  for  Papist's  blood. 

Blood  for  W — Us,  and  such  old  women, 

At  their  ease  to  wade  and  swim  in.     40 

AU. — Dribble,  dribble,  nonsense  drib- 
ble, 
B — zl — ^y,  talk,  and  K^— ny — n,  scribble. 

3rd  Bruns. — Now  the  charm  begin  to 
brew; 
Sisters,  sisters,  add  thereto 
Scraps  of  L — thbr — dge's  old  speeches, 
Miz'd  with  leather  from  his  breeches. 


Rinsings  of  old  B — xl — y's  brains, 
Thicken'd  (if  you'll  take  the  pains] 
With  that  pulp  which  rags  create. 
In  their  middle,  nympha  state,  50 

Ere,  like  insects  frail  and  sunny. 
Forth  they  wing  abroad  as  money. 
There — ^the  Hell-brothwe' veenchanted— 
Now  but  one  thing  more  is  wanted. 
Squeeze  o'er  all  uiat  Orange  pjice, 

C — keeps  cork'd  for  xnse. 

Which,  to  work  the  better  speU,  is 

Colour'd  deep  with  blood  of , 

Blood,  of  powers  far  more  \rckriaa8» 
Even  than  that  of  Januarius,  60 

Since  so  great  a  diarm  huig^  o'er  it ! 
England's  parsons  bow  before  it  1 

All. — Dribble,  dribble,  iKmseDse  drib- 
ble, 
B — xl — y,  talk,  and  K — ny — n,  scribble. 

2nd  Bruns. — CJool  it  now  with 's 

blood. 
So  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

lExeuni. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  POLITICIAN 

Whene'er  you're  in  doubt,  said  a  Sage  I  once  knew, 
'Twixt  two  lines  of  conduct  which  course  to  pursue. 
Ask  a  woman's  advice,  and,  whate'er  she  advise, 
Do  the  very  reverse,  and  you're  sure  to  be  wise. 

Of  the  same  use  as  guides,  are  the  Brunswicker  throng  ; 
In  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  so  instinctively  wrong. 
That,  whatever  they  counsel,  act,  talk,  or  indite. 
Take  the  opposite  course,  and  you're  sure  to  be  right. 

So  golden  this  rule,  that,  had  nature  denied  you 
The  use  of  that  finger-post,  Rea4M>n,  to  guide  you — 
Were  you  even  more  doltish  than  any  given  man  is. 
More  soft  than  N — wc — stle,  more  twaddling  than  Vaa  is, 
I'd  stake  my  repute,  on  the  following  conditions, 
To  make  jou  the  soundest  of  sound  politicians. 

Place  yourself  near  the  skirts  of  some  high-flying  Tory — 
Some  Brunswicker  parson,  of  port-drinking  glory, — 
Watch  wen  how  he  dines,  during  any  great  Question — 
What  makes  him  feed  gaily,  what  spoib  his  ^gestion — 
And  always  feel  sure  that  his  joy  o  er  a  stew 
Portends  a  clear  case  of  dyspepsia  to  you. 


10 


20 


1  Alludins  to  a  well-known  lyric  composition 
of  the  late  Marquis,  wliicli,  witli  a  slight  altei-a- 
tion,  might  be  addressed  either  to  a  flea  oi*  a  fly. 
For  instance : — 

*0h,  happy,  happy,  happy  flv. 
If  I  were  yon,  or  you  vrere  V 


Or, 


*  Oh,  happy,  happy,  happy 
If  I  were  you,  or  you  were  tn« ; 
But  since,  alas !  tibat  caoAot  be, 
I  must  remaiii  Lord  S—- ^y. 
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Kead  him  backwards,  like  Hebrew — ^whatever  he  wishes, 

Or  praises,  note  down  as  absurd,  or  pernicious. 

Like  the  folks  of  a  weather-house,  shifting  about. 

When  he's  otU^  be  an  In — when  he's  in,  be  an  Otit, 

Keep  him  always  reversed  in  your  thoughts,  night  and  day, 

Like  an  Irish  barometer  tum'd  the  wrong  way : — 

If  he's  up,  you  may  swear  that  foul  weather  is  nigh ; 

If  he's  doton,  you  may  look  for  a  bit  of  blue  sky. 

Never  mind  what  debaters  or  journalists  say, 

Only  ask  what  Jie  thinks,  and  then  think  t'other  way.  30 

Does  he  hate  the  Small-note  Bill  ?    then  firmly  rely 

The  Small-note  Bill's  a  blessing,  though  you  don't  know  why. 

Is  Brougham  his  aversion  ?    then  Harry's  your  man. 

Does  he  quake  at  O'Connell  ?    take  doubly  to  Dan. 

Is  he  all  for  the  Turks  ?   then,  at  onoe,  take  the  whole 

Kussian  Empire  (Czar,  Cossacks,  acd  all)  to  your  soul. 

In  short,  whatsoever  he  talks,  thinks,  or  is. 

Be  your  thoughts,  words,  and  essence  the  contrast  of  his. 

Nay,  as  Siamese  ladies — at  least,  the  polite  ones — 

All  paint  their  teeth  black,  'cause  the  devil  has  white  ones —        40 

If  ev'n,  by  the  chances  of  time  or  of  tide. 

Your  Tory,  for  onoe,  should  have  sense  on  his  side. 

Even  then  stand  aloof — ^for,  be  sure  that  Old  Nick, 

When  a  Tory  talks  sensibly,  means  you  some  triek. 

Such  my  recipe  is — and,  in  one.  single  verse, 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  its  substance  rehearse. 

Be  all  that  a  Brunswicker  is  not,  nor  could  be. 

And  then — you'll  be  all  that  an  honest  man  should  be. 

EPISTLE  OF  CONDOLENCE 

FBOM  A  SLAVE-LORD  TO  A  COTTON-LORD 

Alas  !    my  dear  friend,  what  a  state  of  affairs ! 

How  unjustly  we  both  are  despoil'd  of  our  rights ! 
Not  a  pound  of  black  flesh  shall  I  leave  to  my  heirs, 

Nor  must  you  any  more  work  to  death  little  whites. 

Both  forc'd  to  submit  to  that  general  controller 
Of  Kings,  Lords,  and  cotton  mills.  Public  Opinion, 

No  more  shall  you  beat  with  a  big-billy-roller. 
Nor  /  with  the  cart-whip  assert  my  dominion. 

Whereas,  were  we  sufifer'd  to  do  as  we  please 
With  our  Blacks  and  our  Whites,  as  of  yore  we  were  let, 

We  might  range  them  alternate,  like  harpsichord  keys. 
And  between  us  thump  out  a  good  piebald  duet. 

But  this  fun  is  all  over; — ^farewell  to  the  zest 
Which  Slavery  now  lends  to  each  tea-cup  we  sip; 

Which  makes  still  the  cruellest  cofifee  the  best. 

And  that  sugar  the  sweetest  which  smacks  of  the  whip. 

Farewell,  too,  the  Factory's  white  picaninnies — 

Small,  living  machines,  which,  if  flogg'd  to  their  tasks, 

Mix  so  well  with  their  namesakes,  the  *  Billies '  and  '  Jennies,' 
That  which  have  got  souls  in  'em  nobody  asks; — 
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Little  Maids  of  the  Mill,  who*  themselves  but  ill-fed. 
Are  obliged,  'mong  their  other  benevolent  cares. 

To  *  keep  feeding  the  scribblers/  ' — and  better,  'tis  said. 
Than  old  Blackwood  or  Fraser  have  ever  fed  theirs. 

All  this  is  now  o'er,  and  so  dismal  my  loss  is. 
So  hard  'tis  to  part  from  the  smack  of  the  thong. 

That  I  mean  (from  pure  love  for  the  old  whipping  process). 
To  take  to  whipt  syllabub  all  my  life  long. 


THE  GHOST  OF  MILTIADES 

Ah  quoties  dubius  Scripiia  exarsit  amator !    Ovid, 

The  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  at  night. 
And  he  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  Benthamite, 
And  he  said,  in  a  voice,  that  thrill'd  the  frame, 
^  If  ever  the  sound  of  Marathon's  name 
Hath  fir'd  thy  blood  or  flush' d  thy  brow. 
Lover  of  Liberty,  rouse  thee  now  I ' 

The  Benthamite,  yawning,  left  his  bed — 

Away  to  the  Stock  Exchange  he  sped. 

And  he  found  the  Scrip  of  Greece  so  high. 

That  it  fir'd  his  blood,  it  flush'd  his  eye,  lo 

And  oh,  'twas  a  sight  for  the  Ghost  to  see. 

For  never  was  Greek  more  Greek  than  he ! 

And  still  as  the  premium  higher  went. 

His  ecstasy  rose — so  much  per  cent^ 

(As  we  see  in  a  glass,  that  tells  the  weather. 

The  heat  and  the  silver  rise  together,) 

And  Liberty  sung  from  the  patriot's  lip. 

While  a  voice  from  his  pocket  whispered  *  Scrip ! " 

The  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  again ; — 

He  smil'd,  as  the  pale  moon  smiles  through  rain,  20 

For  his  soul  was  glad  at  that  patriot  strain ; 

(And  poor,  dear  ghost — how  little  he  knew 

The  jobs  and  the  tricks  of  the  Philhellene  crew !) 

Blessings  and  thanks ! '  was  all  he  said. 
Then,  melting  away,  like  a  night-dream,  fled ! 

The  Benthamite  hears — amaz'd  that  ghosts 

Ck)uld  be  such  fools, — and  away  he  posts, 

A  patriot  still  ?    Ah  no,  ah  no — 

Goddess  of  Freedom,  thy  Scrip  is  low. 

And,  warm  and  fond  as  thy  lovers  are,  30 

Thou  triest  their  passion,  when  under  par. 

The  Benthamite's  ardour  fast  decays. 

By  turns  he  weeps,  and  swears,  and  prays. 

And  wishes  the  d — 1  had  Crescent  and  Cross, 

Ere  he  had  been  forc'd  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

They  quote  him  the  Stock  of  various  nations. 

But,  spite  of  his  classic  associations. 

Lord,  how  ho  loathes  the  Greek  quotations ! 

>  One  of  the  operations  in  cotton  mills  usually  performed  by  children. 
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*  Who'll  buy  my  Scrip  ?    Who'll  buy  my  Scrip  ? ' 
Is  now  the  theme  of  the  patriot's  lip. 

As  he  runs  to  tell  how  hard  his  lot  is 
To  Messrs.  Orlando  and  Luriottis, 
And  says,  *  Oh  Greece,  for  Liberty's  sake. 
Do  buy  my  Scrip,  and  I  vow  to  break 
Those  dark,  unholy  bonds  of  thine — 
If  you'll  only  consent  to  buy  up  mine ! ' 
The  Ghost  of  Miltiades  came  once  more; — 
His  brow,  like  the  night,  was  lowering  o'er. 
And  he  said,  with  a  look  that  flash' d  dismay, 

*  Of  Liberty's  foes  the  worst  are  they. 
Who  turn  to  a  trade  her  cause  divine. 

And  gamble  for  gold  on  Freedom's  shrine!* 
Thus  saying,  the  Ghost,  as  he  took  his  flight. 
Gave  a  Parthian  kick  to  the  Benthamite, 
Which  sent  him,  whimpering,  off  to  Jerry — 
And  vanish' d  away  to  the  Stygian  ferry ! 


40 


50 


ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE— REVOLUTION  IN  THE  DICTIONARY 

—ONE  OALT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  IT 

God  preserve  us  ! — there's  nothing  now  safe  from  assault ; — 
Thrones  toppling  around,  churches  brought  to  the  hammer; 

And  accounts  have  just  reach' d  us  that  one  Mr.  OcUt 
Has  deolar'd  open  war  against  English  and  Grammar ! 

He  had  long  been  suspected  of  some  such  design. 
And,  the  better  his  wicked  intents  to  arrive  at. 

Had  lately  'mong  C— lb — ^n's  troops  of  ^  line 
(The  penny-a-line  men)  enlisted  as  private. 

There  school' d,  with  a  rabble  of  words  at  command, 

Scotch,  English,  and  slang,  in  promiscuous  alliance,  xo 

He,  at  length,  against  Syntax  has  taken  his  stand. 
And  sets  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech  at  defiance. 

Next  advices,  no  doubt,  further  facts  will  afford ; 

In  the  mean  time  the  danger  most  imminent  grows. 
He  has  taken  the  Life  of  one  eminent  Lord, 

And  whom  he'll  neset  murder  the  Lord  only  knows. 

Wednesday  Evening, 

Since  our  last,  matters,  luckily,  look  more  serene; 

Though  the  rebel,  'tis  stated,  to  aid  his  defection. 
Has  seized  a  great  Powder — ^no.  Puff  Magazine, 

And  the'  explosions  are  dreadful  in  every  direction.  20 

What  his  meaning  exactly  is,  nobody  knows. 

As  he  talks  (in  a  strain  of  intense  botheration} 
Of  lyrical  *  ichor,'  *  *  gelatinous '  prose,* 

And  a  mixture  call'd  amber  immortalization.' 


>  'That  dark  diseased  iclior  which  coloured 
his  efftisi<«8.* — 6alt*8  Lf/e  0/ Byron, 
*  "That  gelatinous  character  of  their  effu- 


sions.*— Ibid. 

'  *Tlie  poetical  embalmment,  or  rather,  am- 
ber immortalisation.*— Ibid. 
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Now,  he  raves  of  a  bard  he  once  happened  to  meet. 

Seated  high  *  among  rattlinga*'  and  churning  a  sonnet ;  ^ 

Now,  talks  of  a  mystery,  wrapp'd  in  a  sheet. 
With  a  halo  (by  way  of  a  nightcap)  upon  it  I  * 

We  shudder  in  tracing  these  terrible  lines; 

Something  bad  they  must  mean,  though  we  can't  make  it  out ;    30 
For,  whatever  may  be  guess' d  of  Gait's  secret  designs. 

That  they're  all  ^Info'-English  no  Christian  can  doubt. 


RESOLUTIONS 

PASSED  AT  A  LATE   MEETING   OF 
REVERENDS   AND   BIGHT  REVE&ENDS 

Resolv'd — to  stick  to  every  particle 
Of  every  Creed  and  every  Article ; 
Reforming  nought,  or  great  or  little. 
We'll  stanchly  stand  by  every  tittle,* 
And  scorn  the  swallow  of  that  soul 
Which  cannot  boldly  bolt  the  whole. 

Resolv'd  that,  though  St.  Athanasius 
In  damning  souls  is  rather  spacious — 
Though  wide  and  far  his  curses  fall,     9 
Our  Church  *hath  stomach  for  them  all; ' 
And  those  who're  not  content  with  such. 
May  e'en  be  d — d  ten  times  as  much. 
Resolv'd — such  liberal  souls  are  we — 
Though  hating  Nonconformity, 
We  yet  believe  the  cash  no  worse  is 
That  comes  from  Nonconformist  purses. 
Indifferent  whence  the  money  reaches 
The  pockets  of  our  reverend  breeches. 
To  us  the  Jumper's  jingling  penny 
Chinks  with  a  tone  as  sweet  as  any  ;   20 
And  even  our  old  friends  Yea  and  Nay 
May  through  the  nose  for  ever  pray. 
If  also  through  the  nose  they'll  pay. 

Resolv'd,  that  Hooper,*  Latimer," 

And  Cranmer,*  all  extremely  err. 

In  taking  such  a  low-bred  view 

Of  what  liords  Spiritual  ought  to  do  : — 

All  owing  to  the  fact,  poor  men, 

That  Mother  Church  was  modest  then, 

1  '  Sitting'amidst  the  shrouds  and  raitlings, 
churning  an  inarticulate  melody.' — Gait's  Life 
of  Byron. 

2  'He  was  a  mystery  in  a  winding  sheet, 
crowned  with  a  halo.'— Ibid. 

>  One  of  the  questions  proponndcd  to  the 
Puritans  in  1573  was— ^  Wiiether  the  Book  of 
Service  was  good  and  godly,  every  tittle 
grounded  on  the  Holy  Scripture  ? '  *  On  which 
an  honest  Dissenter  remarks, — 'Sui-ely  they 
had  a  wonderful  opinion  of  their  Service  Book 
that  there  was  not  a  tittle  amiss  in  it.* 

^  '  n^y,*  the  BuAiopB,  *  know  that  the  primi- 
tive Church  had  no  sudi  BIbIk^m.    If  the  seuith 


Nor  knew  what  golden  eggs  her  goose,  30 
The  Public,  would  in  time  produce. 
One  Pisgah  peep  at  modem  Durham 
To  far  more  lordly  thoughts  would  stir 
'em. 

Resolv'd,  that  when  we.  Spiritual  Lords, 
Whose  income  just  enough  affords 
To  keep  our  Spiritual  Lordships  cozy. 
Are  told,  by  Antiquarians  prosy. 
How  ancient  Bishops  cut  ap  theka. 
Giving  the  poor  the  largest  shaies — 
Our  answer  is,  in  one  short  word^       40 
We  think  it  pious,  but  absurd. 
Those  good  men  made  the  world  their 

debtor. 
But  we,   the  Church  reform'd,   know 

better; 
And,  taking  all  that  all  can  pay. 
Balance  the'  account  the  other  way. 

Resolv'd,  our  thanks  profoundly  due  are 
To  last  month's  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
Who  proves  (by  arguments  so  clear 
One  sees  how  much  he  holds  per  year) 
That  England's  Church,  though  out  of 

date,  50 

Must  still  foe  left  to  lie  in  state. 
As  dead,  as  rotten,  and  as  grand  as 
The  mummy  of  King  Osynotandyas, 
All  pickledsnug — thebrainsdrawn  out '— 
With  costly  cerements  swath'd  about,— 
And    *  Touch    me    not,'    those    words 

terrific, 
Scrawl'd  o'er  her  in  good  hieroglyphic. 

pai't  of  the  bishopric  remained  unto  the  Bishop, 
it  were  sufficient.  —On  the  Commandments^  p.  72. 

>  *  Since  the  Prelates  were  made  Lords  and 
Nobles,  the  plough  standeth,  there  is  no  work 
done,  the  people  starve.* — Lat.  Serm, 

'  'Of  wliom  have  cume  all  these  elorious 
titles,  styles,  and  pomps  into  the  Church.  Bat 
I  would  that  I,  and  all  my  brethren ,  the  Bishow, 
would  leave  all  our  stales,  and  write  the  styles 
of  our  offices,*  iiC—Life  of  Cramiier,  l^Strype. 
A-waeindix, 

^  Farl  of  the  process  of  embahnmeiit. 
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SIR  ANDREWS  DREAM 

*Nec  tu  sperne  piis  venientia  somnia  portis : 
Gum  pia  venerunt  Bomnia,  pondus  liabent.' 


Propert.  lib.  iv,  eleg.  7 


As  snug,  on  a  Sunday  ere,  of  late. 

In  his  easy  chair  Sir  Andrew  sate. 

Being  much  too  pious,  as  every  one  knows. 

To  do  aught,  of  a  Sunday  eve,  but  doze. 

He  dreamt  a  dream,  dear,  holy  man. 

And  I'll  tell  you  his  dream  as  well  as  I  can. 

He  found  himself,  to  his  great  amaze. 

In  Charles  the  First's  high  Tory  days. 

And  just  at  the  time  that  gravest  of  Courts 

Had  published  its  Book  of  Sunday  Sports.^ 

Sunday  Sports !    what  a  thing  for  the  ear 

Of  Andrew,  even  in  sleep,  to  hear ! — 

It  chanc'd  to  be,  too,  a  Sabbath  day, 

When  the  people  from  church  were  coming  away ; 

And  Andrew  with  horror  heard  this  song. 

As  the  smiling  sinners  flock'd  along : — 

*  Long  life  to  the  Bishops,  hurrah  !  hurrah 
For  a  week  of  work  and  a  Sunday  of  play 
Make  the  poor  man's  life  run  merry  away.' 

*  The  Bishops  ! '  quoth  Andrew,  *  Popish,  I  guess,' 
And  he  grinned  with  oonsoious  h<^mess. 

But  the  song  went  on,  and,  to  brim  the  cup 
Of  poor  Andy's  grief,  the  fiddles  struck  up ! 

*  Come,  take  out  the  lasses — let's  have  a  dance— 

For  the  Bishops  allow  us  to  skip  our  fill. 
Well  knowing  that  no  one's  the  more  in  advance 

On  the  road  to  heaven,  for  standing  still. 
Oh,  it  never  was  meant  that  grim  grimaces 

Should  sour  the  cream  of  a  creed  of  love; 
Or  that  fellows  with  long,  disastrous  faces. 

Alone  should  sit  among  cherubs  above. 

Then  hurrah  tor  the  Bishops,  &o* 

For  Sunday  fun  we  never  can  fail. 

When  tlie  Church  herself  each  sport  points  out;- 
There's  May-games,  archery,  Whitsun-aie, 

And  a  May-pole  high  to  dance  about. 
Or,  should  we  be  for  a  pole  hard  driven. 

Some  lengthy  saint,  of  aspect  fell. 
With  his  pockets  on  earth,  and  his  nose  in  heaven. 

Will  do  for  a  May-pole  just  as  welL 


10 


20 


30 


40 


of  Sports  drawn  up  by  Bishop 
Moreton  was  nrst 


»  Th6  Booh 

put  forth  in  the  reign  of 
James  1, 1618,  and  afterwards  republished,  at 
the  advice  of  I^ud,  by  Charles  I,  1633,  with  an 
injunetioA  tint  it  should  be  'made  puUic  by 
orAer  firom  the  Bishops.*  We  iind  it  therein 
declared,  that  *  for  his  good  people's  recreation, 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  was,  that  after  the  end 


of  divine  service  they  should  not  be  disturbed, 
letted,  or  discouraged  from  anv  lawful  recrea- 
tions, such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  women, 
archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such 
harmless  recieationsv  nor  having  of  Ma^-games, 
Whitsun-ales^  or  Morris-dances,  or  setting  up  of 
May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,'  &c. 
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It  chanc'd  at  Dniry  Lane,  one  Easter  night. 

When  the  gay  gods,  too  blest  to  be  xK>lite, 

Gods  at  their  ease,  like  those  of  learn* d  Lucretius, 

Laugh* d,  whistled,  groan' d,  uproarioudy  facetious — 

A  well-dress' d  member  of  the  middle  gallery. 

Whose  *  ears  polite '  disdain'd  such  low  canaillerie. 

Rose  in  his  place — so  grand,  you'd  almost  swear 

Lord  W — ^nch — Is — a  himself  stood  towering  ther&— 

And  like  that  Lord  of  dignity  and  notts. 

Said,  *  Silence,  fellows,  ot — FM  leave  the  house ! !  * 

How  brook'd  the  gods  t^is  speech  f   Ah  well-a-day. 

That  speech  so  fine  should  be  so  thrown  away  I 

In  vain  did  this  mid-gallery  grandee 

Assert  his  own  two-shilling  dignity — 

In  vain  he  menac'd  to  withdraw  the  ray 

Of  his  own  full-price  countenance  away — 

Fun  against  Dignity  is  fearful  odds. 

And  as  the  Loids  laugh  now,  so  giggled  tTien  the  gods  ! 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  THE 
CLERGY 

fabody  on  sir  chablbs  han. 
Williams's  famous  ode, 

*  COME,  CLOE,  AND  CITE  ME  SWEET  KISSES  ' 

'  We  want  more  Churches  and  more  Clergy- 
men.'   Bishop  of  London's  late  Charge. 

'Rectorum  numenua,  terris  perenntilnis, 
augent.'    Claudian  m  Eutrop, 

Come,  give  us  more  Livings  and  Hec- 
tors, 

For,  richer  no  realm  ever  gave ; 
But  why,  ye  unchristian  objectors. 

Do  ye  ask  us  how  many  we  crave  ?  ^ 

Oh,    there    can't   be    too    many  rich 
Livings 

For  souls  of  the  Pluralist  kind. 
Who,  despising  old  Cocker's  misgivings. 

To  numbers  can  ne'er  be  confin'd.* 

Count  the  cormorants  hovering  about,' 
At  the  time  their  fish  season  sets  in, 

When  these  models  of  keen  diners-out 
Are  preparing  their  beaks  to  begin. 

*  Come,  Cloe,  and  give  me  sweet  kisses, 
For  sweeter  sure  never  girl  gave  ; 
But  why,  in  the  midst  of  my  blisses, 
Do  you  ask  me  how  many  I'd  have  ? 

'  For  whilst  I  lore  thee  above  measure, 
To  numbers  I'll  ne'er  be  coniin'd. 

'  Count  the  bees  that  on  Hybla  are  playing, 
Count  the  flowers  that  enamel  its  fields, 
Count  the  flocks,  &c. 


Count  the  rooks  that,  in  clerical  dresses, 
Flock  round  when  the  harvest's  in  play» 

And,  not  minding  the  farmer's  distresses, 
Like  devils  in  grain  peck  away. 

Go,  number  the  locusts  in  heaven,* 
On  their  way  to  some  titheable  shore ; 

And  when  so  many  Parsons  you've  given* 
We  still  shall  be  craving  for  more. 

Then,  unless  ye  the  Church  would  sub- 
merge, ye 
Must  leave  us  in  peace  to  augment. 
For  the  wretch  who  could  number  the 
Clergy, 
With  few  win  be  ever  content.' 

A  SAD  CASE 

*  If  it  be  the  undergraduate  season  at  whidi 
this  rabies  religiosa  is  to  be  so  fearful,  wkit 
security  has  Mr.  G — ib— n  against  it  at  this 
moment,  when  his  son  is  actually  exposed  to 
the  full  venom  of  an  association  with  Dis- 
senters ?  *— 2%e  Ttmes^  March  25. 

How  sad  a  case  ! — ^just  think  of  it — 
If  G — lb — n  junior  should  be  bit 
By  some  insane  Dissenter,  roaming 
Through  Granta's  halls,  at  large  and 
foaming, 

^  Go  number  the  stars  in  the  heaven. 
Count  how  many  sands  on  the  shore ; 
When  so  many  kisses  yo«*ve  given, 
I  still  shall  Be  craving  for  more. 

'  But  the  wretch  who  can  number  his  kisses, 
With  few  will  be  ever  content. 
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And  with  that  aspect,  ultra  crabbed 
Which  marks  Dissenters  when  they're 

rabid ! 
Grod  only  knows  what  mischiefs  might 
Result  from  this  one  single  bite. 
Or  how  the  venom,  once  suck'd  in, 
Might  spread  and  rage  through  kith  and 

kin.  lo 

Mad  folks,  of  all  denominations. 
First  turn  upon  their  own  relations  : 
So  that  one  G — lb — ^n,  fairly  bit» 
Might  end  in  maddening  the  whole  kit. 
Till,  ah,  ye  gods,  we'd  have  to  rue 
Our  G — lb — n  senior  bitten  too  ; 
The  Hychurehphobia  in  those  veins. 
Where  Tory  blood  now  redly  reigns  ; — 
And  that  dear  man,  who  now  x)erceives 
Salvation  only  in  lawn  sleeves,  20 

Might,  tainted  by  such  coarse  infection, 
Bun  mad  in  the'  opposite  direction. 
And  think,  poor  man,  'tis  only  given 
To  linsey-woolsey  to  reach  Heaven  ! 

Just  fancy  what  a  shock  'twould  be 
Our  G — ^Ib — n  in  his  fits  to  see. 
Tearing  into  a  thousand  particles 
His  once  lov'd  Nine  and  Thirty  Articles  ; 
(Those  Articles  his  friend,  the  Duke,^ 
For  Gospel,  t'other  night,  mistook  ;)   30 
Cursing  cathedrals,  deans,  and  singers — 
r    Wishing   the   ropes    might    hang   the 
ringers — 
Pelting  the  church  with  blasphemies, 
Even  warse  than  Parson  B-v-rl— y*s ; — 
And  ripe  for  severing  Church  and  State, 
Like  any  creedless  reprobate. 
Or  like  that  class  of  Methodists 
Prince  Waterloo  styles  *  Atheists  I ' 

But  'tis  too  much — the  Muse  turns  pale. 
And  o'er  the  picture  drops  a  veil,         40 
Praying,  God  save  the  G — lb — rns  all 
From  mad  Dissenters,  great  and  small ! 

A  DREAM  OF  HINDOSTAN 

risum  teneatis,  amicL 

*Thb  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one 
learns,' 
Said  I,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went, 
Bemus'd  with  thinking  of  Tithe  concerns. 
And  reading  a  book,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Fbbns,* 
On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
But,  lo,  in  sleep,  not  long  I  lay, 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  b^an. 


And  I  found  myself  bewitch'd  away 
To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan — 

A  city,  where  he,  who  dares  to  dine    10 
On  aught  but  rice,  is  deem*d  a  sinner ; 

Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine. 
And,    accordingly — never    drest   for 
dinner. 

*  But  how  is  this  ?  '  I  wond'ring  cried — 
As  I  walk'd  that  city,  fair  and  wide. 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butchers'  shops — 

*  What  means,  for  men  who  don't  eat 

meat. 
This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops?' 
In  vain  I  ask'd — 'twas  plain  to  see      20 
That  nobody  dar'd  to  answer  me. 

So,  on,  from  street  to  street  I  strode ; 
And  you  can't  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'd — a  roseate  crew, 
Inshrin'd  in  staUs,  with  nought  to  do ; 
While  some  on  a  bench,  half-dozing,  sat, 
And  the  Sacred  Cows  were  not  more  fat. 

Still  pos'd  to  think,  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 

*  And,  pray,'  ask'd  I — *  by  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masque* 

rade  ?  ' —  31 

*  The'   expense ! — oh   that's   of  course 

defray'd 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  Hecatombers) 
By  yonder  rascally  rice-consumers.' 

*  What  i  tbey,  who  mustn't  eat  meat! ' — 

*  No  matter — 
(And,  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew 

fatter,) 
'  The  rogues  may  munch  their  Pod^y  crop, 
Buttherogues  must  stillsupport  ottr  shop. 
And,  depend  upon  it,  the  way  to  treat 
Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent. 
Is  to  burden  all  that  wo' n't  eat  meat,  41 
With  a  costly  Meat  Establishment.' 

On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said. 

With  a  voUeyof  laughter  loud Ishook; 

And  my  slumoec  fled,  and  my  dream 

was  sped. 
And  I  found  I  was  lying  snug  in  bed. 
With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Fsems' 
book. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  styled  them 
'  the  Articles  of  Christianity.* 

2  An  indefatigable  scribblei*  of  anti-Catholic 
pamphlets. 
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THE  BRUNSWICK  CLUB 

A  letter  having  been  addressed  to  a  very 
distinsuislied  per8onag;e,  requesting  him  to  be- 
come the  Patron  of  this  Orange  Club,  a  polite 
answer  was  forthwith  returned,  of  which  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy 

Brimstone-hallt  September  1, 1828. 

Private, — Lord  Bblzebub  presents 
To  the  Bmnswick  Club  his  compliments. 
And  much  regrets  to  say  that  he 
Cannot,  at  present,  their  Patron  be. 
In  stating  this.  Lord  Belzebub 
Assures,  on  his  honour,  the  Brunswick 

Club, 
That  'tisn't  from  any  lukewarm  lack 
Of  zeal  or  fire  he  thus  holds  back — 
As  even  Lord  Coal  ^  himself  is  not 
For  the  Orange  party  more  red-hot :   lo 
But  the  truth  is,  till  their  Club  affords 
A  somewhat  decenter  show  of  Lords, 
And  on  its  list  of  members  gets 
A  few  less  rubbishy  Baronets, 
Lord  Belzebub  must  beg  to  be 
Excus'd  from  keeping  such  company. 

Who  the  devil,  he  humbly  begs  to  know. 
Are  Lord  Gl — nd — ne,  and  Lord  D — nlo  ? 
Or  who,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  would  go 
To  sit  and  be  bor'd  by  Lord  M — yo  ?  20 
What  living  creature — except  his  nurse — 
For  Lord  M — ntc — sh — 1  cares  a  curse. 
Or    thinks    'twould    matter    if    Lord 

M — sk — rry 
Were  t'other  side  of  the  Stygian  ferry  ? 
Breathes  there  a  man  in  Dublin  town. 
Who'd  give  but  half  of  half-a-crown 
To    save    from    drowning    my    Lord 

R^thd — ne, 
Or  who  wouldn't  also  gladly  hustle  in 
Lords  R^^ — ^n,  B — nd — n,  C — le,  and 

J— c— 1— n  ? 
In  short,   though,  from  his  tenderest 

years,  30 

Accustom'd  to  all  sorts  of  Peers, 
Lord  Belzebub  much  questions  whether 
He  ever  yet  saw,  mix'd  together. 
As  'twere  in  one  capacious  tub, 
Such  a  mess  of  noble  silly-bub 
As  the  twenty  Peers  of  the  Brunswick 

Club. 
'Tis  therefore  impossible  that  Lord  B. 
Could  stoop  to  such  society, 

»  Usually  written  '  Cole.' 


Thinking,   he  owns   (though  no  gretft 

prig), 
For  one  in  his  station  'twere  infra  dig,  40 
But  he  begs  to  propose,  in  the  interim 
(Till  they  find  some  prop'rer  Peers  for 

him). 
His  Highness  of  C — mb — d,  as  Svb, 
To  take  his  place  at  the   Brunswick 

Club- 
Begging,  meanwhile,  himself  to  dub 
Their  obedient  servant,      Bxlzxbub. 

It  luckily  happens,  the  R — ^y — 1  I>ukB 
Resembles  so  much,  in  air  and  lock. 
The  head  of  the  Belzebub  family. 
That  few  can  any  difference  see ;        50 
Which  makes  him,  of  conrae,  the  better 

suit 
To  serve  as  Lord  B.'s  substitute. 


PROPOSALS    FOR    A     GYNAEOO- 

CRACY 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  LATS   BADIOAL 
MEETING 

-*  Quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 


Delegit  pacisque  bonas  belliquo  ininistrM.* 

ViiglL 

As  Whig  Reform  has  had  its  range, 

And  none  of  us  are  yet  content. 
Suppose,    my     friends,     by     way    of 
change. 
We  try  a  Female  Parliament ; 
And  since,  of  late,  with  he  M.P.'8 
We've  far'd  so  badly,  take  to  she's — 
Petticoat  patriots,  flounc'd  John  Bus- 
sells, 
Burdetts  in  Uonde,  and  Broughams  ia 

hustles. 
The  plan  is  startling,  I  confess — 
But  'tis  but  an  affair  of  dress  ;  10 

Nor  see  I  much  there  is  to  choose 
'Twixt  Ladies  (so  they're  thorough 
bred  ones) 
In  ribands  of  all  sorts  of  hues. 
Or  Lords  in  only  blue  or  red  ones. 

At  least,  the  fiddlers  will  be  winners. 
Whatever  other  trade  advances ; 

As  then,  instead  of  Cabinet  dinners. 
We'll    have,    at    Almack's,    C^inet 
dances ; 

Nor  let  this  world's  important  questioDS 

Depend  on  Ministers'  digestions.        20 
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He  tried  to  sleep— but  it  wouldn't  do ; 
So  load  they  squall'd,  he  must  attend 
to  'em; 
Though  Cherubs'  songs,  to  his  cost  he 
knew, 
Were  like  themselves,  and  had  no  end 
to  'em. 

Oh  judgment  dire  on  judges  bold. 
Who    meddle    with    music's    sacred 
strains  i 
Judge  Midas  tried  the  same  of  old, 
And  was  punish'd,  like  H — nl — y,  for 
his  pains.  40 

But    worse    on    the     modern    judge, 
alas ! 
Is  the  sentence  launch'd  from  Apollo's 
throne; 
For   Midas  was  given  the  ears  of  an 
ass. 
While  H— nl— y  is  doom'd  to  keep 
his  own  ! 


ADVERTISEMENT 


1830. 


MissiNO  or  lost,  last  Sunday  night, 
A  Waterloo  coin,  whereon  was  trac'd 

The*  inscription,  *  Courage  ! '  in  letters 
.  bright, 
Thoughalittle  byrustof  yearsdefac'd. 

The  metal  thereof  is  rough  and  hard. 
And  ('tis  thought  of  late}  mix'd  up 
with  brass ; 
But  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Fame's  award. 
And    through  all    Posterity's  hands 
will  pass. 

How  it  was  lost  God  only  knows, 
But  certain  City  thieves  they  say. 

Broke  in  on  the  owner's  evening  doze. 
And  filch'd  this  *  gift  of  gods  '  away  ! 

One  ne'er  could,   of  course,  the  Cits 
suspect, 
If  we  hadn't,  that  evening,  chanc'd  to 

At   the  robb'd   man's   door,   a   Mare 
elect, 
With  an  ass  to  keep  her  company. 

^  Written  at  that  memorable  crisis  when  a 
distingniahpd  Dolce,  then  Prime  Minister,  act- 
ing under  the  inspirations  of  Sir  Cl--d~HS 
H— nt — r  and  other  City  worthies,  advised  his 
Majesty  to  give  up  his  announced  intention  of 


Whosoe'er  of  this  lost  treaaure  knows, 
Is  begg'd  to  state  all  facts  about  it, 

As  the  owner  can't  well  face  his  foes, 
Nor  even  his  friends,  iust  now,  with- 
out it. 

And  if  Sir  Clod  will  bring  it  back, 
Idke    a    trusty   Baronet,    wise   and 
able. 
He  shall  have  a  ride  on    the  whitest 
hack* 
That's    left    in    okt    King   George's 
stable. 

MISSING 

OarltoA  Teixaes,  189& 

Whereas,  Lord de 

Left  his  home  last  Saturday, 

And,  though  inquir'd  for,  round  and 

round. 
Through  certain  parlieu8,ciui't  be  found ; 
And  miereas,  none  can  solve  our  queries 
As  to  where  this  virtuous  Peer  is. 
Notice  18  hereby  given  that  all 
May  forthwith  to  inquiring  fall. 
As,  once  the  thing's  well  set  about. 
No  doubt  but  we  shall  hunt  him  out.  xo 

His  Lordship's  mind,  of  late,  they  say, 
Hath  been  in  an  uneasy  way 
Himself  and  colleagues  not  being  let 
To  climb  into  the  Cabinet, 
To  settle  England's  state  affairs. 
Hath  much,  it  seems,  ttnscttled  thrirs ; 
And  chief  to  this  stray  Plenipo 
Hath  been  a  most  distressing  blow. 
Already, — certain  to  receive  a 
Well-paid  mission  to  the  Neva,  20 

And  be  the  bearer  of  kind  wiMnds 
To  tyrant  Nick  from  Tory  Lords, — 
To  fit  himself  for  free  disousBion, 
His  Lordship  had  been  learning  Bussisb; 
And  all  so  natural  to  him  were 
The  accents  of  the  Northern  bear. 
That,  while  his  tones  were  in  your  ear, 

you 
Might  swear  you  were  in  sweet  Siberia. 
And  still,  poor  Peer,  to  old  and  young» 
He  goes  on  raving  in  that  tongue ;     30 

dining  with  the  Lord  Major. 

*  Among  other  remarJuible  attributes  ^ 
which  Sir  CI— d— s  distinguished  himaeU;  tkc 
dazzling  whiteness  of  his  flivoutite  steel  ms 
not  the  least  conspicuous. 
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Tells  yon  how  much  you  would  enjoy  a 
Trip  to  Daloodoubrowskoya ;  ^ 
Tdn  of  such  plaoeSy  by  the  score,  on 
Ai  Onlirfiinnehiniigoboroo,* 
And  swwun  (for  he  at  nothing  stickB) 
That  Buaaia  swanns  with  Raskol-niks,* 
Though  one  such   Nick,   God  knows, 

must  be 
A  more  than  ample  quantity. 

Such    are   the    marks    by   which    to 

know 
This  stray'd  or  stolen  Plenipo ;  40 

And  wholaoeTer  brings  or  sends 
The  unhappy  statesman  to  his  friends. 
On  Carlton  Terrace,  shall  have  thanks, 
And — any  paper  but  the  Bank's. 

P.S. — Some  think,  the  disappearance 
Of  this  our  diplomatic  Peer  hence 
la  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing. 
In  person^  what  dear  Mig  is  doing 
So  as  to  *scape  all  tell-tale  letters 
'Boot  B—fl — d,  and  such  abettors, —  50 
The  only  '  wretebes '  for  whose  aid  * 
Letters  seem  not  to  have  been  madeu 


THE  DANCE  OF  BISHOPS  ; 

OB,   TEM  XFISCOPAL  QUADRILLE* 


A  DREAM 


1838. 


'  Sokma  dmees  were,  on  great  festivals  and 
eelebratloiii^  ad»itted  amooe  the  primitive 
Christisiis,  in  which  even  toe  Bishops  and 
digaMei  Clvgj  were  pcifuiuieiB.  Scaliger 
says,  that  the  nrst  Bishops  were  called  Pme- 
nUm^*  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  led 
offtheae  dancea^'— €^Foto|HMrfMs  art.  *  Dance&* 

Fyx  had   such  a  dream — a   frightful 

dream — 
Though  funny,  mayhap,  to  wags  'twill 


By  all  who  regard   the  Church,  like 

us. 
Twill  be  thought  exceedingly  ominous! 

As  reading  in  bed  I  lay  last  night — 
Which  (being  insured)  is  my  delight — 

>  In  the  Government  of  Perm. 

*  Territoiy  hrionging  to  the  mines  of  Koli- 


'  Ibe  name  of  a  religioaa  sect  in  Busaia.  '  II 
exists  en  Boaaie  plusiears  aeetea;  la  plus 
nomhrause  eat  ceDe  dea  Baakol-niks,  on  vr^- 
eroyaata*— Oamba,  Xoj/agt  dnnt  la  RuuU  Meri- 


I  happened  to  doze  off  just  as  I  got  to 
The   singular    fact   which    forms    my 
motto. 

Only  think,  thought  I,  as  I  doz'd  away. 
Of  a  party  of  Churchmen  dancing  the 

hay!  10 

Clerks,  curates,  and  rectors,  capering  all. 
With  a  neat-legg'd  Bishop  to  open  the 

baU! 

Scarce  had  my  eyelids  time  to  close. 
When  the  scene  I  had  fancied  before 

me  rose — 
An  Episcopal  Hop,  on  a  scale  so  grand 
As  my  dazzled  eyes  could  hardly  stand. 
For,  Britain  and  Erin  clubb'd  their  Sees 
To  make  it  a  Dance  of  Dignities, 
And   I  saw — oh    brightest  of   Qiurch 

events  1 
A  quadrille  of  the  two  EstabUshments, 
Bishop  to  Bishop  n's-o-rM^  21 

Footing  away  prodigiously* 

There  was  Bristol  capering  up  to  Derry, 
And  Cork  with  London  making  merry ; 
While  huge  Llandaff,  with  a  See,  so  so. 
Was  to  dear  old  Dublin  pointing  his  toe. 
There  was  Chester,  hatch'd  by  woman's 

smile. 
Performing  a  chaine  des  Dames  in  style  ; 
While   he   who;,   whene'er   the   Lonis' 

House  dozes. 
Can  waken  them  up  by  citing  Moses,'  30 
The  portly  Tuam  was  all  in  a  hurry 
To  set^  en  atant,  to  Canterbury. 

Meantime,  while  pamphlets  stuffd  his 

pockets, 
(All  out  of  disite^  like  spent  sky-rockets,] 
Our  Exeter  stood  forth  to  caper. 
As  high  on  the  floor  as  he  doth  on  paper — 
Much  like  a  dapper  Dancing  Dervise, 
Who  pirouettes  his  whole  church-ser* 

vice — 
Performing,  'midst  those  reverend  soul?, 

*  'Heav*n  first   taught    letters    for   aome 

wretch's  aid.'  Pope. 

*  Written  on  the  passing  of  the  memorable 
Bill,  in  the  year  183^  for  Die  aboUtioa  of  ten 
Irish  Bishoprka. 

*  LitecaUy,  Firat  Daneera 

'  *ABd  what  doea  Moaea  aayf*— One  of  the 
ejaculationa  with  which  this  eminent  prelate 
enlivened  his  JEuaona  apeeeh  on  the  Catholic 
question. 
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Such  erUrechatSy  such  cabriolcs,  40 

Such  halonneSf^  such — rigmaroles. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  this,  now  that. 
That  none  could  guess,  what  the  devil 

heM  be  at ; 
Thbugh,    watching   his    various   steps, 

some  thought 
That  a  step  in  the  Church  was  all  he 

sought. 

But  alas,  alas  !  while  thus  so  gay. 
These  reverend  dancers  frisked  away, 
Nor  Paul  himself  (not  the  saint,  but  he 
Of  the  Opera-house)  could  brisker  be. 
There  gathered  a  gloom  around  their 
glee —  50 

A  shadow,  which  came  and  went  so  fast. 
That  ere  one  could  say,  *  'Tis  there,' 

'twas  past — 
And,  lo,when  the  scene  again  was  clear'd. 
Ten  of  the  dancers  had  disappear'd  1 
Ten  able-bodied  quadrillers  swept 
From  the  hallow'd  floor  where  late  they 

stept, 
While  twelve  was  all  that  footed  it  still. 
On  the  Irish  side  of  that  grand  Qua- 
drille 1 

Nor  this  the  worst: — still  danc'd  they  on. 
But  the  pomp  was  sadden'd,  the  smile 
was  gone ;  60 

And  again,  from  time  to  time,  the  same 
Ill-omen'd  darkness  round  them  came — 
While  still,  as  the  light  broke  out  anew. 
Their  ranks  look'd  less  by  a  dozen  or 

two; 
Till  ah  !  at  last  there  were  only  found 
Just  Bishops  enough  for  a  four-hands- 
round  ; 
And  when  I  awoke,  impatient  getting, 
I  left  the  last  holy  pair  poussetting  [ 

N.B. — ^As  ladies  in  years,  it  seems. 
Have  the   happiest  knack  at  solving 

dreams,  70 

I  shall  leave  to  my  ancient  feminine 

friends 
Of  the  Standard  to  say  what^^t>  portends. 

^  A  description  of  the  method  of  executing 
this  step  may  be  useful  to  future  performers  in 
the  same  line : — *  Ce  pas  est  compost  de  deux 
mouvemens  diff^rens,  savoir,  ^ter,  et  sauter 
sur  un  pied,  et  se  rejeter  sur  V autre. ^—Diction- 
naire  de  Dnnse,  art.    'Contre-temps.' 

*  *He  objected  to  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  a  clergy  bound  by  the  particular  vtos 


DICK 


A   CHABACTBR 

Of  various  scraps  and  fragments  built, 

Borrow'd  alike  from  fools  and  wits, 
Dick's  mind  was  like  a  patchwork  quilt, 

Made  up  of  new,  old,  motley  bits— 
Where,  if  the  Co.  call'd  in  their  shares, 

If  petticoats  their  quota  got. 
And  gowns  were  all  refunded  theirs, 

The  quilt  would  look  but  shy,  God  wot. 

And  thus  he  still,  new  plagiaries  seeking, 

Revers'd  ventriloquism's  trick. 
For,    'stead    of   Dick    through   othere 
speaking, 

'Twas  others  we  heard  speak  through 
Dick. 
A  Tory  now,  all  bounds  exceeding. 

Now  best  of  Whigs,  now  worst  of  rats ; 
One  day,  with  Malthus,  foe  to  breeding, 

The  next,  with  Sadler,  all  for  brats. 

Poor  Dick  ! — and  how  else  could  it  be  ? 

With  notions  all  at  random  caught, 
A  sort  of  mental  fricassee. 

Made  up  of  legs  and  wings  of  thought— 
The  leavings  of  the  last  Debate,  or 

A  dinner,  yesterday,  of  wits. 
Where  Dick  sat  by,  and,  like  a  waiter, 

Had  the  scraps  for  perquisites. 

A  CORRECTED  REPORT  OF 

SOME  LATE  SPEECHES 

*  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  an<^her 
saint  said  unto  that  saint.  ^ 

St.  S — NCL — R  rose  and  declar'd  in  sooth, 
That    he    wouldn't    give    sixpence   to 

Maynooth. 
He  had  hated  priests  the.whole  of  his  life, 
For  a  priest  was  a  man  who  had  no  wife,* 
And,  having  no  wife,  the  Church  was  his 

mother. 
The  Church  was  his  father,  sister,  and 

brother. 
This  being  the  case,  he  was  sorry  to  say. 
That  a  gulf  'twixt  Papist  and  Protestant 

lay,» 

of  celibacy,  which,  as  it  were,  gave  Hum  the  ckwrtk 
as  their  only  family,  nmkintf  it  fill  the  pUuts  ej 
father  and  mother  and  brother.' — Debate  on  tbe 
Grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  Times,  April  W. 
>  *  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  that  bkittn 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  a  grettt  gulf  inter- 
vened, which  rendered  it  impossible,*  die 
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So  deep  and  wide,  scarce  possible  was  it 
To  say  even '  how  d'ye  do  ?  '  across  it : 
And  thoiighyourIjiberals,nimbleasfleaSy 
Could  clear  such  gulfs  with  perfect  ease, 
Twas  a  jump  that  nought  on  earth 
could  make  13 

Tour  proper,  heavy-built  Christian  take. 
No,  no^ — if  a  Dance  of  Sects  must  be. 
He  would  set  to  the  Baptist  willingly,^ 
At  the  Independent  deign  to  smirk. 
And  rigadoon  with  old  Mother  Kirk ; 
Nay  even,  for  once,  if  needs  must  be. 
He  d  take  hands  round  with  all  the  three ; 
But,  as  to  a  jig  with  Popery,  no, —      21 
To  the  Harlot  ne*er  would  he  point  histoe. 

St.  M — ^n — d — V — le  was  the  next  that 

rose, — 
A  Saint  who  round,  as  pedlar,  goes. 
With  his  pack  of  piety  and  prose. 
Heavy  and  hot  enough,  God  knows, — 
And  he  said  that  Papists  were  much 

inclin'd 
To  extirpate  all  of  Protestant  kind. 
Which  he  couldn't,  in  truth,  so  much 

condemn,  29 

Having  rather  a  wish  to  extirpate  ihem ; 


That  is, — to  guard  against  mistake, — 
To  extirpate  them  for  their  doctrine's 

sake ; 
AdistinctionChurchmen  always  make, — 
Insomuch   that,    when   they've    prime 

control. 
Though    sometimes    roasting    heretics 

whole. 
They  but  cook  the  body  for  sake  of  the 

soul. 

Next   jump'd    St.    J — hnst — n    jollily 

forth. 
The  spiritual  Dogberry  of  the  North,* 
A  right  *  wise  fellow,  and,  what's  more. 
An  officer,'  •  like  his  type  of  yore  ;      40 
And  he  ask'd,  if  we  grant  such  toleration, 
Pray,  what's  the  use  of  our  Reforma- 
tion ?  * 
What  is  the  use  of  our  Church  and  State? 
Our  Bishops,  Articles,  Tithe,  and  Rate  ? 
And,  still  as  he  yell'd  out  *  what's  the 

use  ?  * 
Old  Echoes,  from  their  cells  recluse 
Where  they'd  for  centuries  slept,  broke 

loose. 
Yelling  responsive,  *  WhtWs  the  use  ?  ' 


MORAL  POSITIONS 

A  DBEAM 

'His  Lordship  said  that  it  took  a  long  time  for  a  moral  position  to  find  its  way  across  tho 
Atlantic.  He  was  veiy  sorry  that  its  Toyage  had  been  bo  long/  &c.— Speech  of  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward  on  Colonial  Slavery,  March  8. 

T'other  night,  after  hearing  Lord  Dudley's  oration 
(A  treat  that  comes  once  a-year  as  May-day  does), 

I  dreamt  that  I  saw — what  a  strange  operation  I 
A  *  moral  position '  shipp'd  off  for  Barbadoes. 

The  whole  Bench  of  Bishops  stood  by  in  grave  attitudes, 

Packing  the  article  tidy  and  neat ; — 
As  their  Rev'rences  know,  that  in  southeriy  latitudes 

'Moral  positions'  don't  keep  very  sweet. 

There  was  B — th — st  arranging  the  custom-house  pass; 

And,  to  guard  the  frail  package  from  tousing  and  routing, 
There  stood  my  Lord  Eld — n,  endorsing  it  *  Glass,' 

Though  as  to  which  side  should  lie  uppermost,  doubting. 


»  '  The  Baptist  might  acceptably  extend  the 
offices  of  rehgion  to  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Independent,  or  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  any  of  the  other  three ;  bat  the 
Catnolic,*  &c. 

'  *  Could  he  then,  holdingashe  did  a  spiritual 
offi«»  in  the  Church  of  Beotland,'  (cries  of  hear, 
and  laughter,)  *  with  any  eomisteney  give  his  i 


consent  to  a  grant  of  money  ?  *  &c. 

»  •  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more,  an 
officer.'— if i4c/i  Ad9  about  Nothing. 

*  •  What,  lie  asked,  was  the  use  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  What  was  tne  use  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land?* &c. 
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The  freight  was,  however,  stowM  safe  in  the  hold ; 

The  winds  were  polite,  and  the  moon  look'd  romantic. 
While  off  in  the  good  ship  *  The  Truth '  we  were  roU'd, 

With  our  ethical  cargo,  across  the  Atlantic. 

Long,  dolefully  long,  seemed  the  voyage  we  made ; 

For  *  The  Truth,'  at  all  times  but  a  very  slow  sailer. 
By  friends,  near  as  much  as  by  foes,  is  delayed. 

And  few  come  aboard  her,  though  so  many  hail  her. 

At  length,  safe  arriv'd,  I  went  through  *  tare  and  tret,' 
Deliver'd  my  goods  in  the  primest  condition,' 

And  next  morning  read,  in  the  Bridgetovm  OazeUe, 
*  Just  arriv'd  by  "  The  Truth,"  a  new  moral  position.' 

*The  Captain' — here,  startled  to  find  myself  nam'd 
As  Hhe  Captain' — (a  thing  which,  I  own  it  with  pain, 

I  through  life  have  avoided,)  I  woke — look'd  asham'd. 
Found  I  VHisnH  a  captain,  and  doz'd  off  again. 


1832-3. 


la 


THE  MAD  TORY  AND  THE  COMET 

FOUNDED   ON   A  LATE   DISTRESSINQ   INCIDENT 
*  Mutanfceni  regna  cometam.*       Lucan.' 

^Though  all  the  pet  mischiefs  we  count  upon,  fail. 

Though  Cholera,  hurricanes,  Wellington  leave  us. 
We've  still  in  reserve,  mighty  Comet,  thy  tail ; — 

Last  hope  of  the  Tories,  wilt  thou  too  deceive  us  7 

No — ^'tis  coming,  'tis  coming,  the'  avenger  is  nigh ; 

*  Heed,  heed  not,  ye  placemen,  how  Herapath  flatters ; 
One  whisk  from  that  tail,  as  it  passes  us  by. 

Will  settle,  at  once,  all  political  matters;-^ 

'The  East-India  Question,  the  Bank,  the  Five  Powers, 
(Now  turn'd  into  two)  with  their  rigmarole  Protocols ; —  ■ 

Ha !    ha !  ye  gods,  how  this  new  friend  of  ours 
Will  knock,  right  and  left,  all  diplomacy's  what-d'ye-calls ! 

'  Yes,  rather  than  Whigs  at  our  downfall  should  mock. 

Meet  planets,  and  suns,  in  one  general  hustle ! 
While,  happy  in  vengeance,  we  welcome  the  shock 

That  shall  jerk  from  their  places.  Grey,  Althorp,  and  Russell.' 

Thus  spoke  a  mad  Lord,  as,  with  telescope  rais'd. 

His  wild  Tory  eye  on  the  heavens  he  set ; 
And,  though  nothing  destructive  appear'd  as  he  gaz'd, 

Much  hop'd  that  there  would,  before  Parliament  met.  20 

And  still,  as  odd  shapes  seem'd  to  flit  through  his  glass, 

'  Ha !    there  it  is  now,'  the  poor  maniac  cries ; 
While  his  fancy  with  forms  but  too  monstrous  alas ! 

From  his  own  Tory  zodiac,  peoples  the  skies: — 


*  Eclipses  and  comets  have  been  always 
looked  to  as  great  changers  of  administrations. 
Thus  Milton,  speaking  of  the  former  :^ 

'With  fear  of  change 
Perplexing  monarcbs.* 


And  in  Statins  we  find, 

'  Mutant  quae  sceptra  cometae 

>  See,  for  some  of  these  Protocols,  the  Annual 
Regisier,  for  the  year  1832. 
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*  Now  I  spy  a  big  body,  good  heaveoB,  how  big ! 

Whether  Boeky  ^  or  Taoros  I  caimot  weQ  say  : — 
And,  yonder,  there*s  Eld — n's  old  Chaocery-wig, 

In  its  dusty  aphelion  fast  fading  away. 


I  see  'mong  those  fatuous  meteors  behind, 
L — nd — nd — ry,  in  vacuo,  flaring  about  ;-^ 

While  that  dim  double  star,  of  the  nebulous  kind. 
Is  the  Gemini,  R— den  and  L — ^rt — n,  no  doubt. 

Ah,  El— b'r— h !   'faith,  I  first  thought  'twas  the  Gomet ; 

So  like  that  in  Milton,  it  made  me  quite  pale ; 
The  head  with  the  same  *'  horrid  hair "  '  coming  from  it. 

And  plenty  of  vapour,  but — where  is  the  tail  ? ' 

Just  then,  up  aloft  jump'd  the  gazer  elated — 
For,  lo,  his  bright  glass  a  phenomenon  showed. 

Which  he  took  to  be  C — mb--rl — d,  upwards  tnmslated. 
Instead  of  his  natural  course,  father  road ! 

But  too  awful  that  sight  for  a  spirit  so  shaken, — 
Down  dropp'd  the  poor  Tory  in  fits  and  grimaces. 

Then  off  to  the  Bedlam  in  Charles  Street  was  taken. 
And  is  now  one  of  Halford's  most  favourite  cases. 


30 


40 


FROM  THE  HON.  HENRY 


TO  LADY  EMMA 


Pttris,  March  30, 1832. 
You  bid  me  explain,  my  dear  angry  Ma'amselle, 
How  I  came  thus  to  bolt  without  saying  farewell ; 
And  the  truth  is<— as  truth  you  will  have,  my  sweet  railer, — 

There  are  two  worthy  persons  I  always  feel  loth 
To  take  leave  of  at  starting, — my  mistress  and  tailor, — 

As  somehow  one  always  has  scenes  with  them  both ; 
The  Snip  in  ill-humour,  the  Syren  in  tears. 

She  calling  on  Heaven  and  he  on  the'  attorney, — 
Till  sometimes,  in  short,  'twixt  his  duns  and  his  dears, 

A  young  gentleman  risks  being  stopp'd  in  his  journey.  10 

But,  to  come  to  the  point, — though  you  think,  I  dare  say, 
That  'tis  debt  or  the  Cholera  drives  me  away, 
'Pon  honour  you're  wrong; — such  a  mere  bagatelle 

As  a  pestilence,  nobody,  now-a-days,  fears; 
And  the  fact  is,  my  love,  Tm  thus  bolting,  pell-mell, 

To  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  horrid  new  Peers ;  • 
This  deluge  of  coronets,  frightful  to  think  of. 
Which  England  is  now,  for  her  sins,  on  the  brink  of; 
This  coinage  of  nobles, — coin'd,  all  of  'em,  badly. 
And  sure  to  bring  Ck>unts  to  a  discount  most  sadly.  so 

Only  think,  to  have  Lords  overrunning  the  nation. 
As  plenty  as  frogs  in  a  Dutch  inundation ; 
No  shelter  from  Barons,  from  Earls  no  protection. 
And  tadpole  young  Lords,  too,  in  every  direction, — 


>  The  D— e  of  B— ck— m. 

*  *  And  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war** 


'  A  new  creation  of  Peers  was  generally  ex- 
pected at  this  time. 
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Things  created  in  haste,  joBt  to  make  a  Oourt  list  of. 

Two  legs  and  a  coronet  all  they  consist  ol ! 

The  prospect's  quite  frightful,  and  what  Sir  George 

(My  particular  friend)  says  is  perfectly  true. 
That,  so  dire  the  alternative,  noDody  knows, 

'Twixt  the  Peers  and  the  Pestilence,  what  he's  to  do ;  30 

And  Sir  George  even  doubts, — could  he  choose  his  disonler, — 
'Twixt  coffin  and  coronet,  which  he  would  order. 

This  being  the  case,  why,  I  thought,  my  dear  £mma, 
'Twere  best  to  fight  shy  of  so  curs'd  a  dilemma ; 
And  though  I  confess  myself  somewhat  a  villain, 

To've  left  idol  mio  without  an  addio. 
Console  your  sweet  heart,  and,  a  week  hence,  from  Milan 
rU  send  you — some  news  of  Beilinf  s  last  trio. 

N.B. — ^Have  just  pack*d  up  my  travelling  set-out. 

Things  a  tourist  in  Italy  canU  go  without —  40 

Viz.,  a  pair  of  gants  gras,  from  old  Houbigant's  shop. 

Good  for  hands  that  the  air  of  Mont  Genis  might  chap. 

Small  presents  for  ladies, — and  nothing  so  wheSedles 

The  creatures  abroad  as  your  golden-eyed  needles. 

A  neat  pocket  Horace,  by  which  folks  are  cozen' d 

To  think  one  knows  Latin,  when — one,  perhaps,  doesn't; 

With  some  little  book  about  heathen  mythology. 

Just  large  enough  to  refresh  one's  theology ; 

Nothing  on  earth  being  half  such  a  bore  as 

Not  knowing  the  difference  'twixt  Virgins  and  Floras.  50 

Once  more,  love,  farewell,  best  regards  to  the  girls. 

And  mind  you  beware  of  damp  feet  and  new  Earls. 

Henry. 


TRIUMPH  OF  BIGOTRY 

'  College.— We  annoimced,  in  our  last,  that 
Lefroy  and  Shaw  were  returned.  They  were 
chaired  yesterday ;  the  Students  of  the  College 
determined,  it  would  seem,  to  imitate  the  mob 
in  all  things,  harnessing  themselves  to  the  car, 
and  the  Masters  of  Arts  bearing  Orange  flags 
and  bludgeons  before,  beside,  and  behind  the 
car.'— ZHeWm  Evening  Post^  Dec.  20,  1832. 

Ay,  yoke  ye  to  the  bigots'  car, 

Ye  chosen  of  Alma  Mater's  scions  ; — 

Fleet  chargers  drew  the  God  of  War, 
Great  Cybele  was  drawn  by  lions. 

And  Sylvan  Pan,  as  Poets  dream. 

Drove  four  young  panthers  in  his  team. 

Thus  classical  Ir—fr — y,  for  once,  is. 
Thus,  studious  of  a  like  turn-out, 

^  See  the  lives  of  these  two  poets  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  left  Dublin 
College. 

*  In  the  year  1799,  the  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  thought  proper,  as  a  mode  of  ex- 


He  harnesses  young  sucking  dunces. 

To  draw  him,  as  their  Chief,  about, 
And  let  the  world  a  pictnre  see 
Of  Dulness  yok'd  to  Bigotry  : 
Showing  us  how  young  Coltege  hacks 
Can  pace  with  bigots  at  their  backs. 
As  though  the  cubs  were  Ixtm  to  draw 
Such  luggage  as  L— fr— y  and  Shaw. 

Oh  shade  of  Gokbmith,  shade  of  Swift, 

Bright  spirits  whom,  in  days  of  yore, 
This  Queen  ol  Dulness  sent  adrift. 

As  aliens  to  her  fog^  shore  ; —  ^ 
Shade  of  our  glorious  Grattan,  too. 

Whose  very  name  her  shame  recalls; 
Whose  effigy  her  bigot  crew 

Reversed  upon  their  monkish  walls,—' 

pressing  their  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
public  conduct,  to  order  his  portrait,  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  University,  to  tw  torasd  ip- 
side  down,  and  in  this  poaiiuni  it  xemained  for 
some  time. 
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Bear  witnefls  (lest  the  world  should 
doubt) 

To  your  mute  Mother's  dull  renown. 
Then  famous  but  for  Wit  turn'd  out. 

And  Eloquence  turned  upside  down ; 
But    now    ordain'd    new    wreaths    to 
win* 

Beyond  all  fame  of  former  days. 
By  breaking  thus  young  donkies  in 

To  draw  M.P.'8,  amid  the  brays 

Alike  of  donkies  and  M.  A^; — 
Defying  Oxford  to  surpass  'em 
In  this  new  *  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.' 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE 
GULL  LANGUAGE 

Scripta  jranei, 

1883. 

'TWAS  grav'd  on  the  Stone  of  Destiny,^ 

In  letters  four,  and  letters  three ; 

And  ne'er  did  the  King  of  the  Gulls  go 

by 

But    those    awful    letters    scar'd    his 

eye; 
For  he  knew  that  a  Prophet  Voice  had 

said, 
*As  long  as  those  words  by  man  were 

read. 
The  ancient  race  of  the  Gulls  should 

ne'er 
One  hoar  of  peace  or  plenty  share.' 
But  years  on  years  successive  flew. 
And  the  letter  still  more  legible  grew, — 
At  top,  a  T,  an  H,  an  E,  ii 

And  underneath,  D.  E.  B.  T. 

Some  thou^it  them  Hebrew, — such  as 

Jews, 
More  skiU'd  in  Scrip  than  Scripture, 

use; 
While  some  surmis'd  'twas  an  ancient 

way 
Of  keeping  accounts,  (well  known  in  the 

day 
Of  the  &m'd  Didlerius  Jeremias, 
Who  had  thereto  a  wonderful  bias,] 
And  proy'd  in  books  most  learnedly 

boring,  19 

'Twas  called  the  Pon^tcA;  way  of  scoring. 

>  Lkifim,oftlM  Stone  of  De8tiny,>-£Dr  which, 
see  Westminster  Abbey. 


Howe'er  this  be,  there  never  were  yet 

Seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

That,  'twizt  them  form'd  so  grim  a 

spelly 
Or  scar'd  a  Land  of  Gulls  so  well. 
As  did  this  awEul  ridd)e-me-ree 
Of  T.  H.  E.  D.  E.  B.  T. 

Hark  I — it  is  struggling  Freedom's  cry ; 
*  Help,  help,  ye  nations,  or  I  die  ; 
'TIS  freedom's  fight,  and,  on  the  field 
Where  I  expire,  your  doom  is  seal'd.'  30 
The   Gull-King   hears   the    awakening 

call, 
Hehathsummon'd  his  Peers  and  Patriots 

all. 
And  he  asks,    '  Ye  noble  Gulls,  shall 

we 
Stand  basely  by  at  the  fall  of  the  Free, 
Nor  utter  a  curse,  nor  deal  a  blow  ?  ' 
And  they  answer,  with  voice  of  thunder, 

*No.' 

Out  fly  their  flashing  swords    in    the 

air! — 
But, — why  dotheyrest  suspended  there? 
What  sudden  blight,  what  baleful  charm. 
Hath  chill'd  each  eye,  and  check'd  each 
arm  ?  40 

Alas  I  some  withering  hand  hath  thrown 
The  veil  from  off  that  fatal  stone. 
And  pointing  now,  with  sapless  finger, 
Showeth  where  dark  those  letters  lin- 
ger,— 
Letters  four,  and  letters  three, 
T.  H.  E.  D.  E.  B.  T. 

At  sight  thereof,  each  lifted  brand 
Powerless  falls  from  every  hand  ; 
In  vain  the  Patriot  knits  his  brow, — 
Even  talk,  his  staple,  fails  him  now.  50 
In  vain  the  King  like  a  hero  treads. 
His  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shake  their 

heads ; 
And  to  all  his  talk  of  '  brave  and  free,' 
No  answer  getteth  His  Majesty 
But  *  T.  H.  E.   D.  E.  B.  T.' 

In  short,  the  whole  Gull  nation  feels 
They're  fairly  spell-bound,   neck   and 

heels ; 
And  so,  in  the  face  of  the  laughing  world. 
Must  e'en  sit  down,  with  banners  furl'd. 
Adjourning  all  their  dreams  sublime  60 
Of  glory  and  war  to — some  other  time. 
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NOTIONS   ON  REFORM 

BY  A  MODEBN  BEFOBMEB 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  as  yet  brought  to  pass 
By  this  comet-like  Bill,  with  its  long  tail  of  speeches. 

The  saddest  and  worst  is  the  schism  which,  alas ! 
It  has  caus'd  between  W — ^th — r — I's  waistcoat  and  breecheB. 

Some  symptoms  of  this  Anti-Union  propensity 

Had  oft  broken  out  in  that  quarter  l^fore ; 
But  the  breach,  since  the  Bill,  has  attained  such  immensity, 

Daniel  himself  could  have  scarce  wish'd  it  more. 

Oh !    haste  to  repair  it,  ye  friends  of  good  order, 

Ye  Atw — ds  and  W — nns,  ere  the  moment  is  past ;  lo 

Who  can  doubt  that  we  tread  upon  Anarchy's  border. 

When  the  ties  that  should  hold  men  are  loosening  so  fast  7 

Make  W — th — r — ^1  yield  to  'some  sort  of  Reform' 
(As  we  all  must,  God  help  us  I   with  very  wry  faces). 

And  loud  as  he  likes  let  him  bluster  and  storm 
About  Corporate  Rights,  so  he'll  only  wear  braces. 

Should  those  he  now  sports  have  been  long  in  possession* 
And,  like  his  own  borough,  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

Advise  him,  at  least,  as  a  prudent  concession 
To  Intellect's  progress,  to  buy  a  new  pair.  20 

Oh !    who  that  e'er  saw  him,  when  vocal  he  stands. 
With  a  look  something  midway  'twixt  Filch' s  and  Lockit's, 

While  still,  to  inspire  him,  his  deeply  thrust  hands 
Keep  jingling  the  rhino  in  both  breeches-pockets — 

Who  that  ever  has  listen' d,  through  groan  and  through,  cough. 
To  the  speeches  inspir'd  by  this  music  of  pence, — 

But  must  grieve  that  there's  any  thing  like  falling  off 
In  that  great  nether  source  of  his  wit  and  his  sense  ? 

Who  that  knows  how  he  look'd  when,  with  grace  debonair. 
He  began  first  to  court — rather  late  in  the  season —  30 

Or  when,  less  fastidious,  he  sat  in  the  chair 
Of^his  old  friend,  the  Nottingham  Goddess  of  Reason ;  ^ 

That  Goddess,  whose  borough-like  virtue  attracted 

All  mongers  in  both  wares  to  proffer  their  love ; 
Whose  chair  like  the  stool  of  the  Pythoness  acted. 

As  W — th — ^r — I's  rants,  ever  since,  go  to  prove ;  • 

Whoj  in  short,  would  not  grieve,  if  a  man  of  his  graces 

Should  go  on  rejecting,  unwarn'd  by  the  past. 
The  *  moderate  Reform '  of  a  pair  of  new  braces, 

Till,  some  day, — he'll  all  fall  to  pieces  at  last.  40 


1  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man himself  boasted  one  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  having  sat  in  the  very  chair  which 
this  allegorical  lady  had  occupied. 

'  Luean*s  description  of  tne  effects  of  the 
tripod  on  the  appearance  and  voice  of  the  sitter, 


shows  that  the  symptoms  arc  at  least  reiy 
similar : 

Spumea  tunc  primum  rabies  vcsaua  per  era 

Effluit * 

tunc  moestus  vastis  ululatus  in  antris 
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TORY  PLEDGES 

I  PLEDGE  myself  through  thick  and  thin. 
To  labour  still,  with  zeal  devout. 

To  get  the  Outs,  poor  devils,  in, 

And  turn  the  Ins,  the  wretches,  out. 

I     I  pledge  myself,  though  much  bereft 
Of  ways  and  means  of  ruling  ill. 
To  make  the  most  of  what  are  left, 
And  stick  to  all  that's  rotten  stilL 

Though  gone  the  days  of  place  and  pelf, 
And  drones  no  more  take  all  the  honey, 

I  pledge  myself  to  cram  myself  1 1 

With  all  I  can  of  public  money ; 

To  quarter  on  that  social  purse 
My  nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  brothers. 

Nor,  so  u}e  prosper,  care  a  curse 

Howmuch'tisatthe'  expenseof  others. 

I  pledge  myself,  whenever  Bight 
And  Might  on  any  point  divide. 

Not  to  ask  which  is  black  or  white,  19 
But  take,  at  once,  the  strongest  side. 

For  instance,  in  all  Tithe  discussions, 
I'm  for  the  Reverend  encroachers  : — 

I  loathe  the  Poles,  applaud  the  Russians, 
Am    for    the    Squires    against    the 
Poachers. 

Betwixt  the  Corn-Lords  and  the  Poor 
I've  not  the  slightest  hesitation, — 

The  people  must  he  starv'd  to'  insure 
The  Land  its  due  remuneration. 

I  pledge  myself  to  be  no  more 

With  Ireland's  wrongs   bepros'd  or 
shamm'd, —  30 

I  vote  her  grievances  a  horCy 
So  she  may  suffer,  and  be  d — d. 

Or  if  she  kick,  let  it  console  us. 
We  still  have  plenty  of  red  coats. 

To  cran^  the  Church,  that  general  bolus, 
Down  any  giv'n  amount  of  throats. 

I  dearly  love  the  Frankfort  Diet, — 
Think  newspapers  the  worst  of  crimes; 

And  would,  to  give  some  chance  of  quiet, 
Hang  all  the  writers  of  The  Times  ;  40 

Break  all  their  correspondents'  bones. 
All  authors  of  *  Reply,'  *  Rejoinder,* 

From  the  Anti-Tory,  Colonel  J — es. 
To  the  Anti-Suttee,  Mr.  P — ^ynd — r. 


Such  are  the  Pledges  I  propose  ; 

And  though  I  can't  now  offer  gold. 
There's  many  a  way  of  buying  those 

Who've  but  the  taste  for  being  sold. 

So  here's,  with  three  times  three  hurrahs, 
A  toast,  of  which  you'll  not  complain, 

'  Long  life  to  jobbing ;  may  the  days 
Of  Peculation  shine  again  ! '  52 


ST.  JEROME  ON  EARTH 

FIRST  VISIT 

1832. 

As  St.  Jerome,  who  died  some  ages  ago, 
Was  sitting,  one  day,  in  the  shades  below, 
'  I've  heard  much  of  English  bishops,' 
quoth  he, 

*  And  shall  now  take  a  trip  to  earth,  to  see 
How  far  they  agree,  in  their  lives  and 

ways, 
With  our  good  old  bishops  of  ancient 
days.' 

He  had  learn'd — but  learn'd  without 

misgivings — 
Their  love  for  good  living,  and  eke  good 

livings ; 
Not  knowing  (as  ne'er  having  taken 

degrees) 
That    good    limng    means    claret    and 

fricassees,  10 

While     its     plural     means     simply — 

pluralities. 
'  From  all  I  hear,'  said  the  innocent  man, 

*  They  are  quite  on  the  good  old  primitive 

plan. 
For  wealth  and  pomp  they  little  can  care. 
As  they  all  say  **  No  "  to  the'  Episcopal 

chair ; 
And  their  vestal  virtue  it  well  denotes. 
That  they  all,  good  men,  wear  petticoats.' 

Thus   saying,    post-haste   to  earth  he 

hurries. 
And    knocks    at    the'    Archbishop    of 

Canterbury's. 
The  door  was  oped  by  a  lackey  in  lace. 
Saving,  *  What's  your  *business  with  his 

Grace  ? '  21 

*  His  grace  I '  quoth  Jerome — for  pos'd 

was  he. 
Not  knowing  what  sort  this  Grace  could 
I         be; 
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Whether  Grace  preverUingj  Grao«  par- 

Ocular, 
Grace  of  that  breed  called  Qmnquar- 

ticular — * 
In  short,  he  rummag'd  his  holy  mind, 
The'  exact  description  of  Grace  to  find, 
Which  thus  could  represented  be 
By  a  footman  in  full  livery. 

At  last,  out  loud  in  a  laugh  he  broke,  30 
(For  dearly  the  good  saint  lov'd  his  joke)* 
And  said — soryeying,  as  sly  he  spoke. 
The  costly  palace  from  roof  to  base — 
'  WeU,  it  isn't,  at  least,  a  saving  Grace  ! ' 
'  Umph,'  said  the  lackey,  a  man  of  few 

words. 
The'  Archbishop  is  gone  to  the  House 

of  Lords.* 
'  To  the  House  of  the  Lord,  you  mean, 

my  son. 
For  in  my  time,  at  least,  there  was  but  one; 
Unless  such  many-/o/(2  priests  as  these 
Seek,  ev'n  in  their  Lord,  pluralities  ! ' ' 
*No  time  for  gab,'  quoth  the  man  in 

lace :  41 

Then,  slamming  the  door  in  St.  Jerome's 

face. 
With  a  curse  to  the  single  knockers  all. 
Went  to  finish  his  port  in  the  servants' 

hall. 
And  propose  a  toast  (humanely  meant 
To  include  even  Curates  in  its  extent) 
*  To  all  as  serves  the'  Establishment.' 

ST.  JEROME  ON  EARTH 

SECOND   VISIT 

*  This  much  I  dare  say,  that,  since  lording  and 
loitering  hath  come  up,  preaching  hath  come 
down,  contrary  to  the  Apostles'  times.  For 
they  preached  and  lorded  not :  and  now  they 
lord  and  preach  not Ever  since  the  Pre- 
lates were  made  Lords  and  Nobles,  the  plough 
standeth ;  there  is  no  work  done,  the  people 
starve.'— Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

^  Once  more,'  said  Jerome,  *  I'll  run  up 

and  see 
How  the  Church  goes  on,' — and  oflE  set  he. 

>  So  called  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort. 

*  Witness  his  well-known  pun  on  the  name 
of  his  adversary,  Yigilantius,  whom  he  calls 
facetiously  Dormitantius. 

'  The  suspicion  attached  to  some  of  the  early 

Fathers  of  being  Arians  in  thair  doctrine  would 

i»to  derive  some  coniLnuation  from  this 


Just  then  the  packet-boat,  which  trades 
Betwixt  our  planet  and  the  shades. 
Had  arriv'd  below,  with  a  &eu[litB0^4eer, 

*  My  eyes  ! '  said  Jerome,  *^wiAt  have 

we  here  ?  ' — 
For  he  saw,  when  nearor  he  ezplor'4 
They'd  a  cargo  ol  BishopB'  wias  aboaid 

'  They  areghostsof  wig8,^aidC£ariMv'all* 
Once  worn  by  nobs  EfuscopaL'  10 

For  fc^ks  00  eaxth,  who've  got  a  aton 
Of  cast  off  things  they'll  want  no  more, 
Oft  send  them  cK>wn,  as  gifts,  you  know, 
To  a  certain  Gentleman  here  below.' 

*  A  sign  of  the  times,  I  plainly  see,' 
Said  tiie  Saint  to  hims^  as,  pondering;  he 
Sail'd  off  in  the  death-boat  gallantly. 

Arriv'd  on  earth,  quoth  he,  '  No  more 

I'll  affect  a  bodv,  as  before  ; 

For  I  think  I'd  oest,  in  the  company  20 

Of  Spiritual  Lords,  a  ^irit  be. 

And  glide,  unseen,  from  See  to  See.' 

But  oh  I  to  tell  what  scenes  he  saw, — 

It  was  more  than  Babelais'  pen  could 

draw. 
For  instance,  he  found  Ex — t — ^r. 
Soul,  body,  inkstand,  all  in  a  stir, — 
For  love  of  God  ?  for  sake  ol  King  ? 
For  good  of  people  ? — no  such  thing ; 
But  to  get  for  himself,  by  some  new  trick, 
A  shove  to  a  better  bishoprick.  30 

He  found  that  pious  soul.  Van  M — Id— t. 
Much  with  his  money-bags  bewilder'd ; 
Snubbing  the  Clerks  of  the  Diocese,* 
Because  the  rogues  showed  restlessness 
At  having  too  Uttle  cash  to  touch. 
While  he  so  Christianly  bears  too  much. 
He  found  old  Sarum's  wits  as  gone 
As  his  own  beloved  text  in  John, —  * 
Text  he  hath  prosed  so  long  upon. 
That  'tis  thought  when  w^'d,  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  40 

His  name,  he'll  answer  *'  John  v.  7.* 

'  But  enough  of  Bishops  I've  had  to-day,' 
Said  the  weary  Saint, — *  I  must  away. 

*  The  wig,  which  had  so  long  fiDomed  an 
essential  part  of  the  dress  of  an  EngUsh  hishop, 
was  at  this  time  beginning  to  be  dispensed  witL 

s  See  the  Bishop's  Letter  to  dergy  ef  his 
Diocese. 

'  1  John  T.  7.  A  text  which,  tiiongh  \<m 
given  op  br  aU  the  rest  of  the  octhodgx  wmIC 
is  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  bgr  this  IH^ 
Reverend  scholar. 
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Thoiu^    I  own  I  should    like,  before 

igo. 
To  see  for  once  (as  I'm  ask'd  below 
If  ntXLy  such  odd  sights  exist) 
A  legiuar  six-fold  Pluralist.' 
Just  tiien  he  heard  a  general  cry — 
'  There's  Doctor  Hodgson  galloping  by ! ' 
*Ay9  that's  the  man,'  says  the  Saint, 
•  to  follow,'  50 

And  off  he  set^  with  a  loud  view-hollo. 
At   Hodgson's   heels,   to  catch,  if   he 

can, 
A  glimpse  of  this  singular  plural  man. 
But^— talk  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird  ! ' 
To    compare    him    with    Hodgson   is 

absurd. 
'Which  way,  sir,  pray,  is  the  doctor 

gone  ?  — 
'He  is  now  at  his  living  at  Hilling- 
don.' — 


*  No,  no, — you're  out,  by  many  a  mile, 
He's   away   at   his   Deanery,    in   Car- 
lisle.'— 

'  Pardon  me,  sir ;  but  I  understand    60 
He's  gone  to  his  living  in  Cumberland.' — 

*  God  bless  me,  no, — he  can't  be  there  ; 
You  must  try  St.  George's,  Hanover 

Square.' 

Thus  all  in  vain  the  Saint  inquir'd, 
From    living    to    living,    mock'd    and 

tu-'d  ;— 
'Twas  Hodgson  here,   'twas   Hodgson 

there, 
'Twas  Hodgson  nowhere,  everywhere ; 
Till,  fairly  beat,  the  Saint  gave  o'er, 
And  flitted  away  to  the  Stygian  shore. 
To  astonish  the  natives  imder  ground  70 
With  the  comical  things  he  on  earth  had 

found. 


THOUGHTS  ON  TAR  BARRELS 

(VIDB  DESCRIPTION    OF  A  LATE  PETE.^) 

What  a  pleasing  contrivance !   how  aptly  devis'd 
'Twixt  tar  and  magnolias  to  puzzle  one's  noses ! 

And  how  the  tar-barrels  must  all  be  surpris'd 
To  find  themselves  seated  like  '  Love  among  roses ! 

What  a  pity  we  can't,  by  precautions  like  these, 
dear  the  air  of  that  other  still  viler  infection; 

That  radical  pest,  that  old  whiggish  disease. 

Of  which  cases,  true-blue,  are  in  every  direction. 

'Stead  of  barrels,  let's  light  up  an  Auto  da  F6 
Of  a  few  good  combustible  Lords  of  '  the  Club ' ; 

They  would  fume,  in  a  trice,  the  Whig  cholera  away, 
And  there's  B---cky  would  burn  like  a  barrel  of  bub. 

How  R — d — n  would  blaze !    and  what  rubbish  throw  out ! 

A  volcano  of  nonsense,  in  active  display ; 
While  V— ne,  as  a  butt,  amidst  laughter,  would  spout 

The  hot  nothings  he's  full  of,  all  night  and  all  day. 

And  then,  for  a  finish,  there's  C — mb — d's  Duke, — 
Good  Lord,  how  his  chin-tuft  would  crackle  in  air  I 

.Unless  (as  is  shrewdly  surmis'd  from  his  look) 
He's  already  bespoke  for  combustion  elsewhere. 


1832. 


^  li'wmsaisayliigofthe  wen-known  Sir  Boyle, 
that '  a  man  eouM  not  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
unless  he  was  a  bird.  * 

0.  p.  5 


2  TheM ^sofH—tf—d*sF8te.—Fro»i  dread 

of  cholera  his  Lordship  had  ordered  tar-barrels 
to  be  burned  in  every  direction. 
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THE  CONSULTATION  V 

*  When  they  do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful.*    Tlie  Critic. 

183S. 

Scene  discovers  Dr,  Whig  and  Dr.  Tory  in  consultation,    PatierU  on  the 

floor  betiveen  them 

Dr,  Whig. — ^Tms  wild  Irish  patient  does  pester  me  so, 
That  what  to  do  with  him,  Tm  curst  if  I  know ; 
Fve  promised  him  anodynes 

Dr.  Tory.  Anodynes  ! — Stuff. 

Tie  him  down — gag  him  well — ^he'U  be  tranquil  enough. 
That's  my  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  Whig,  True,  quite  in  your  line. 

But  unluckily  not  much,  till  lately,  in  mivie. 
*Ti8  so  painful 

Dr.  Tory — Pooh,  nonsense — ask  Ude  how  he  feels. 
When,  for  Epicure  feasts,  he  prepares  his  live  eels, 
By  flinging  them  in,  'twixt  the  bars  of  the  fire. 

And  letting  them  wriggle  on  there  till  they  tire.  xo 

He,  too,  says  *'tis  painful' — 'quite  makes  his  heart  bleed' — 
But  '  your  eels  are  a  vile,  oleaginous  breed.* — 
He  would  fain  use  them  gently,  but  Cookery  says  *  No,' 
And — in  short — eels  were  born  to  be  treated  just  so.^ 
'Tis  the  same  with  these  Irish, — who' re  odder  fish  still, — 
Your  tender  Whig  heart  shrinks  from  using  them  ill ; 
I,  myself,  in  my  youth,  ere  I  came  to  get  wise, 
Used^  at  some  operations,  to  blush  to  the  eyes; — 
But,  in  fact,  my  dear  brother, — if  I  may  make  bold 
To  style  you,  as  Peachum  did  Lockit,  of  old, —  20 

We,  Doctors,  must  act  with  the  firmness  of  Ude, 
And,  indifferent  like  him, — ^so  the  fish  is  but  stew'd, — 
Mu^t  torture  live  Pats  for  the  general  good, 

[Here  ^ient  groans  and  kicks  a  UtUe. 

Dr.  Whig. — But  what,  if  one's  patient's  so  devilish  perverse. 
That  he  vx>'nH  be  thus  tortur'd  ? 

Dr.  Tory.  Coerce,  sir,  coerce. 

You're  a  juvenile  performer,  but  once  you  begin. 
You  can't  think  how  fast  you  may  train  your  hand  in : 
And  {smiling)  who  knows  but  old  Tory  may  take  to  the  shelf. 
With  the  comforting  thought  that,  in  place  and  in  pelf. 
He's  succeeded  by  one  just  as — bad  as  himself  ?  30 

Dr.  Whig  {looking  flattered). — Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  F  ve  a  small 
matter  here. 
Which  you  help'd  me  to  make  for  my  patient  last  year, — • 

[Goes  to  a  cupboard  and  brings  out  a  strait  toaistcoai  and  gag- 
And  such  rest  I've  enjoy' d  from  his  raving  since  then. 
That  I  have  made  up  my  mind  he  shall  wear  it  again. 


I  These  verses,  as  well  as  some  others  that 
follow  (p.  646),  were  extorted  from  me  by  that 
lamentable  measure  of  the  Whig  ministry,  the 
Irish  Coercion  Act. 

*  This  eminent  artist,  in  the  second  edition 
vork  wherein  he  propounds  this  mode 


of  purifying  his  eels,  professes  himself  much 
concerned  at  the  charge  of  inhumanity  brou^t 
against  his  practice,  but  still  bens  leave  respect- 
fully to  repeat  that  it  is  the  only  proper  node 
of  preparing  eels  for  the  table. 
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Dr,  Tory  {embracing  him). — Oh,  charming ! 

My  dear  Doctor  Whig,  you're  a  treasure. 
Next  to  torturing  myself,  to  help  you  is  a  pleasure. 

[Assisting  Dr,  Whig, 
Give  me  leave — ^I've  some  practice  in  these  mad  machines ; 
There — tighter — the  gag  in  the  mouth,  by  all  means. 
Delightful ! — all's  snug — ^not  a  squeak  need  you  fear, —  39 

Tou  may  now  put  your  anodynes  off  till  next  year.         [Scene  closes. 


TO  THE  REV.  CH— RL— S  OV— RT— N, 

CURATE  OF  BOMALDKIBK 
AX7TH0B  OF  THE  POETICAL  POBTBAirUBE  OF  THE  CHUBCH  ^ 

Sweet  singer  of  Romaldkirk,  thou  who  art  reckon' d. 

By  critics  Episcopal,  David  the  Second,* 

If  thus,  as  a  Curate,  so  lofty  your  flight. 

Only  think,  in  a  Rectory,  how  you  toould  write ! 

Once  fairly  inspired  by  the  *  Tithe-crown'd  Apollo,* 

(Who  beats,  I  confess  it,  our  lay  Phoebus  hollow. 

Having  gotten,  besides  the  old  Nine^s  inspiration. 

The  Tenth  of  all  eatable  things  in  creation,) 

There's  nothing,  in  fact,  that  a  poet  like  you. 

So  he-nin^d  and  he-tenth^ d,  couldn't  easily  do. 

Round  the  lips  of  the  sweet-tongued  Athenian'  they  say. 

While  yet  but  a  babe  in  his  cradle  he  lay, 

Wild  honey-bees  swarm' d,  as  a  presage  to  tell 

Of  the  sweet-flowing  words  that  thence  afterwards  fell. 

Just  so  round  our  Ov — ^rt — n's  cradle,  no  doubt. 

Tenth  ducklings  and  chicks  were  seen  flitting  about ; 

Goose  embryos,  waiting  their  doom'd  decimation. 

Came,  shadowing  forth  his  adult  destination. 

And  small,  sucking  tithe-pigs,  in  musical  droves. 

Announced  the  Church  poet  whom  Chester  approves. 

0  Horace !    when  thou,  in  thy  vision  of  yore. 

Didst  dream  that  a  snowy- white  plumage  come  o'er 

Thy  etherealis'd  limbs,  stealing  downily  on. 

Till,  by  Fancy's  strong  spell,  thou  wert  tum'd  to  a  swan,* 

Little  thought' st  thou  such  fate  could  a  poet  befall, 

Without  any  effort  of  fancy,  at  all; 

Little  thought' st  thou  the  world  would  in  Ov — rt — n  find 

A  bird,  rea4y-made,  somewhat  different  in  kind. 

But  as  perfect  as  Michaelmas'  self  could  produce. 

By  gods  yclept  anser,  by  mortals  a  goose. 


1833. 


>  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  117. 

*  'Your  Lordship/  says  Mr.  Ov— rt— n,  in 
he  Dedication  of  nis  Poem  to  the  Bishop  of 
/hosier, '  has  kindly  expressed  your  persuasion 
hat  my  "  Muse  win  always  be  a  Muse  of  sacred 


song,  and  that  it  will  he  tuned  as  David's  was.** ' 
'  Sophocles. 

*  album  mutor  in  alitem 

Supeme :  nascunturque  laeves 
rer  digitos,  humerosque  plumae. 
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SCENE 

TBOM  A  PLAY,   ACTBD  AT   OXFORD,   CALLED 

*  MATRICULATION '  » 


1834. 


[Boy  discovered  at  a  table,  with  the  T^iriy-nine  Articles  tefore  him, — Enkr 

the  Rt,  Rev.  Doctor  Ph — Up — te.] 

Doctor  P. — ^There,  my  lad,  lie  the  Articles — {Boy  begins  to  coutU  ihem)  just 

thirty-nine — 
No  occasion  to  count — you've  now  only  to  sign. 
At  Cambridge,  where  folks  are  less  High-church  than  we, 
The  whole  Nine-and-Thirty  are  lumped  into  Three. 
Let's  run  o'er  the  items ; — there's  Justification, 
Predestination,  and  Supererogation, — 
Not  forgetting  Salvation  and  Creed  Athanasiaa, 
Till  we  reach,  at  last.  Queen  Bess's  Ratification. 
That's  sufficient — ^now,  sign — ^having  read  quite  enough. 
You  '  believe  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  thereof  ?       [Boy  aUires.'] 
Oh,  a  mere  form  of  words,  to  make  things  smooth  and  brief, — 
A  commodious  and  short  make-believe  cS  belief. 
Which  our  Church  has  drawn  up,  in  a  form  thus  articular. 
To  keep  out,  in  general,  all  who' re  particular. 
But  what's  the  boy  doing  ?    what !    reading  all  through, 
And  my  luncheon  fast  cooling ! — this  never  will  do. 

Boy  {poririg  over  the  Articles.) — Here  are  points  which — pray,  Doctor,  what's 
*  Grace  of  Congruity  ? ' 

Doctor   P.    (sharply). — You'll   find   out,    young   sir,    when    you've   more 
ingenuity. 
At  present,  by  signing,  you  pledge  yourself  merely,  20 

Whate'er  it  may  be,  to  believe  it  sincerely. 
Both  in  dining  and  signdr^g  we  take  the  same  plan, — 
First,  swallow  all  down,  then  digest — as  we  can. 

Boy  {still  reading). — ^I've  to  gulp,  I  see,  St.  Athanasius's  Creed, 
Which,  I'm  told,  is  a  very  tough  morsel,  indeed ; 
As  he  damns 

Doctor  P.  {aside). — Ay,  and  so  would  /,  willingly,  too^ 
All  confounded  particular  young  boobies,  like  you. 
This  comes  of  Reforming ! — all's  o'er  with  our  land. 
When  people  wo' n't  stand  what  they  can't  underBt&nd; 
Nor  perceive  that  our  ever-rever'd  Thirty-Nine  30 

Were  made,  not  for  men  to  believe^  but  to  sign. 

[ExU  Dr.  P,  in  a  passion. 


^  'It  appears  that  when  a  youth  of  fifteen 
goes  to  be  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  is  re- 
quired first  to  subscribe  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Heligious  Belief,  this  only  means  that  he 
engages  himself  afterwards  to  understand  what 


is  now  above  his  comprehension  ;  that  he  ex- 

f>resses  no  assent  at  all  to  what  he  signs ;  and 
hat  he  is  (or,  ought  to  be)  at  full  libeity,  wboi 
he  has  studied  the  subject,  to  withdraw  his 
provisional  assent.  '-^Edinburgh  Mew'eWf  Na  liOi 
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LATE  TITHE  CA5B 


ISSL 

>tos(at« 
offa  rercBt 
t*  fioft 
IT  hf  we  be  coasid«M«d 
or  precipitate*:  Mt,  m  Ai/»  /•  mki»t  k4 
Allies  to  kit  tmcenmr*,  he  feels  boand  to  pnea«rre 
tlw  rights  eftlw  TicanGe.*~^«Mnr  frmm  Mr.  S. 
FiHrHI,  Aogmt  6. 

NOy  Nof  for  yomselves,  ye  reverend  men. 
Do  you  take  one  pig  in  erery  ten. 
But  for  Holy  Churches  future  lieus» 
Who^Tc  an  abstract  i^fat  to  that  pig^  as 

theirs; — 
The  law  supposing  that  such  heirs  male 
Are  already  aetsedof  the  pig»  in  tail. 
No,  noi  for  himself  hath  B— mh — m's 

priest 
His    '  well-beIoY*d '    of    their    pennies 

fleec'd: 
But  it  is  that,  before  his  prescient  eyes. 
All  future  Vicars  of  B — mh — m  rise,   lo 
With  their  embryo  daughters,  nephews, 

nieces, 
And  'tis  for  them  the  poor  he  fleeces. 
He  heareth  their  voices,  ases  hence. 
Saying  *  Take  the  pig ' —  oh  ti^e  the 

pence ;' 
The  cries  of  little  Vicarial  dears, 
The  unborn  B — mh — mites,  reach  his 

ears ; 
And,  did  he  resist  that  soft  appeal, 
He  would  Ttot  like  a  true-born  Vicar  feel. 

Thou,  too,  L — ndy  of  L — ck — ngt — n  ! 
A  Rector  true,  if  e'er  there  was  one,   ao 
Who,  for  sake  of  the  L — ^ndies  of  coming 

ages, 
Gripest  the  tenths  of  labourers'  wages.* 
'Tis  true,  in  the  pockets  of  thy  small- 
clothes 
The    claim'd    *  obvention ' '    of    four- 
pence  goes ; 
But  its  abstract  spirit,  unconfln'd, 
Spreads  to  all  future  Rector-kind,      26 
Warning  them  all  to  their  rights  to  wake, 
And  rather  to  face  the  block,  the  stake, 
Than  give  up  their  darling  right  to  take. 

*  Fourteen  agricultural  Uboureru  (one  of 
whom  received  so  little  m  sfx  guineas  for  yearly 
wages,  one  eight,  one  nine,  another  ten  gnlnean, 
andf  the  best  paid  of  the  whol»)  not  more  than 
18/.  anaaall<^  wei«  all,  in  the  course  of  tlie 
autumn  of  1832,  served  with  demands  of  tithe 


One  lerain  of  mwlu  it  »  mML  pMiunit* 
(So  subtle  ita  apint)  a  tkowaml  rooni»» 
And  a  8ui|^  liKir>p«nce«  poeb^l1Hl  w^U 
Tbroiudi  a  thousand  rectors''  UY«a  wiU 

Then  stUl  continue,  v<^  reverend  vomK 
And  still  as  jn>ur  rich  P^otolus  rolUs 
Grasp  every  penny  on  every  »id«»» 
From  every  wretoii.  to  swell  its  tkie  : 
Remembering  still  what  tht"  Law  Uyt 

down« 
In  that  pure  iKx>tic  style  of  its  own»  ^9 
^  If  the  parson  in  f«jtf  submits  to  loss,  ho 
Inflicts  the  same  on  the  parson  tn  po9««f/ 

FOOLS'  PARA  DISK 

PRSAM  THE   PIK8T 

I  HAVE  been,  like  Puck.  I  have  been,  in 

a  trice, 
To  a  realm  they  call  FooIh*  Paradi«e, 
Lying  N.  N.  B.  of  the  Land  of  Seiwe, 
And   Reldom   blewM   with  a  glimnter 

thence. 
But  they  want  it  not  in  thin  hnppy  plnrt*. 
Where  a  light  of  ita  own  gihln  every  (nvr> ; 
Or,  if  some  wear  a  shadowy  brow, 
*Ti8  the  wish  to  look  wiHf,--  not  knowing 

how.  8 

Self-glory  glistens  oVr  all  that's  thero, 
The  trees,  the  flowers  have  a  JAiinty  nir  ; 
The  well-bred  wind  in  a  whisper  blowH, 
The  snow,  if  it  snows,  is  rovlrur  df  nmrt 
The  falling  founts  in  a  titter  fall, 
And  the  sun  looks  simpering  down  on  all. 

Oh,  'tisn^t  in  tongue  or  ptm  to  traoo 
The  scenes  I  saw  in  that  Joyout  pU(i«i 
There  wore  Ixmls  and  ladies  sitting 

together, 
In  converse  sweet,    *  What  charming 

weather !    • 
You'll  all  rejoice  to  hear,  T*m  snre, 
I^rd  Charles  has  got  n  hwhI  sin«*(Mir(i  j  90 
And   the   Premier  siiys,   my  youn((«ist 

brother 
(Him  in  the  Guards)  shall  hitv^  aftolhf'r. 
Isn't  this  very,  very  gallant  I 
As  for  my  |>oor  old  vir|{in  autit, 

atthn  nitiofiit.  in  Oi#i  1/.  s(«tHinff,  on  Uhalf 
r»f  the  Rer.  F.  U   Ay.  Kuelorof        ,  kv.  kc-, 
Tht  ThniM,  Aiitfijut  \m. 

*  One  of  the  varii/us  tftnersl  terms  Mn4<ir 
whlf h  oUsiUtfM,  tithes,  k4,  are  uifm\fr\mA, 
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Who  has  lost  her  all,  poor  thing,  at  whist, 
We  must  quarter  her  on  the  Pension  List.' 
Thus  smoothly  time  in  that  Eden  roll'd  ; 
It  seem'd  like  an  Age  of  real  gold. 
Where  all  who  lik'd  might  have  a  slice, 
So  rich  was  that  Fools'  Paradise.        30 

But  the  sport  at  which  most  time  they 

spent. 
Was  a  puppet-show,  call'd  Parliament, 
Perform'd  by  wooden  Ciceros, 
As  large  as  life,  who  rose  to  prose. 
While,  hid  behind  them,  lords  and  squires, 
Who  own'd  the  puppets,  puU'd  the  wires; 
And  thought  it  the  very  best  device 
Of  that  most  prosperous  Paradise, 
To  make  the  vulgar  pay  through  the  nose 
For  them  and  their  wooden  Ciceros.  40 

And  many  more  such  things  I  saw 

In  this  Eden  of  Church,  and  State,  and 

Law; 
Nor  e'er  were  known  such  pleasant  folk 
As  those  who  had  the  best  of  the  joke. 
There  were  Irish  Rectors,  such  as  resort 
To  Cheltenham  yearly,  to  drink — port. 
And  bumper,  *  Long  may  the  Church 

endure. 
May  her  cure  of  souls  be  a  sinecure, 
And  a  score  of  Parsons  to  every  soul 
A  moderate  allowance  on  the  whole.'  50 
There  were  Heads  of  Colleges, lyingabout. 
From  which  the  sense  hs^  all  run  out. 
Even  to  the  lowest  classic  lees. 
Till  nothing  was  left  but  qimntitiea  ; 
Which  maae  them  heads  most  fit  to  be 
Stuck  up  on  a  University, 
Which  yearly  hatches,  in  its  schools, 
Such  flights  of  young  Elysian  fools. 

Thus  all  went  on,  so  snug  and  nice. 

In  this  happiest  possible  Paradise.      6c 

But  plain  it  was  to  see,  alas  ! 

That  a  downfall  soon  must  come  to  pass. 


For  grief  is  a  lot  the  good  and  wise 
Don't  quite  so  much  monopolise. 
But  that  ('  lapt  in  Elysium    as  they  are) 
Even  blessed  fools  must  have  their  share. 
And  so  it  happen'd  : — ^but  what  befell. 
In  Dream  the  Second  I  mean  to  tell 


THE  RECTOR  AND  HIS 
CURATE ; 

OR,   ONE  POUND   TWO 

*  I  trust  we  shall  part,  as  we  met,  in  peace 
and  charity.  My  last  payment  to  you  paid 
your  salary  up  to  the  1st  of  this  montn.  Smce 
that,  I  owe  you  for  one  month,  which,  being 
a  long  month,  of  thirty-one  days,  amounts,  as 
near  as  I  can  calculate,  to  six  pounds  ei^t 
shillings.  My  steward  returns  you  as  a  debtor 
to  the  amount  of  seven  pouitds  ten  8hillin6S 
FOB  coN-ACBE-OROUND,  whlch  leavcs  some 
trifling  balance  in  my  favour.* — Letter  0/  2Mv- 
misscU  from  the  Rev.  Marcus  Beresford  to  his 
Curaiet  the  Rev,  T.  A,  Lyons, 

The  account  is  balanc'd — ^the  bill  drawn 

out, — 
The  debit  and  credit  all  right,  no  doubt — 
The  Rector,  rolling  in  wealth  and  state, 
Owes  to  his  Curate  six  pound  eight ; 
The  Curate,  that  letist  well-fed  of  men. 
Owes  to  his  Rector  seven  pound  ten, 
Which  maketh  the  balance  clearly  due 
From  Curate  to  Rector,  one  pound  two. 

Ah  balance,  on  earth  unfair,  uneven  ! 
But  sure  to  be  all  set  right  in  heaven, 
Where  bills  like  these  will  be  check'd, 

some  day. 
And  the  balance  settled  the  other  way : 
Where  Lyons  the  curate's  hard-wrung 

sum 
Will  back  to  his  shade  with  interest 

come ; 
And  Marcus,  the  rector,  deep  may  rue 
This  tot,  in  his  favour,  of  one  pound  two. 


PADDY'S  METAMORPHOSIS  ^ 

About  fifty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  our  daddies. 
That  plan  was  commenc'd  which  the  wise  now  applaud. 

Of  shipping  off  Ireland's  most  turbulent  Paddies, 
As  good  raw  materials  for  settlers,  abroad. 


1833. 


*  I  have  already  in  a  preceding  page,  referred  to  this  squib,  as  being  one  of  those  wnmg  from 
ft  *»v  the  Irish  Coercion  Act  of  my  friends,  the  W*  ' 


Whigs. 
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Some  West-Indian  island,  whose  name  I  forget. 

Was  the  region  then  chosen  for  this  scheme  so  romantic ; 

And  such  the  success  the  first  colony  met. 
That  a  second,  soon  after,  set  sail  o'er  the'  Atlantic. 

Behold  them  now  safe  at  the  long-look' d  for  shore. 
Sailing  in  between  banks  that  the  Shannon  might  greet, 

And  thinking  of  friends  whom,  but  two  years  before. 
They  had  sorrow' d  to  lose,  but  would  soon  again  meet. 

And,  hark !   from  the  shore  a  glad  welcome  there  came— 

*  Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,  is  it  you,  my  sweet  boy  ? ' 
While  Pat  stood  astounded,  to  hear  his  own  name 

Thus  hail'd  by  bla>ck  devils,  who  caper'd  for  joy ! 

Can  it  possibly  be  ? — half  amazement — ^half  doubt, 

Pat  listens  again — rubs  his  eyes  and  looks  steady ; 
Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror  yells  out, 

*  Good  Lord  !    only  think — black  and  curly  already  ! ' 

Beoeiv'd  by  that  well-mimick'd  brogue  in  his  ears, 
Pat  read  his  own  doom  in  these  wool-headed  figures. 

And  thought,  what  a  climate,  in  less  than  two  years, 
To  turn  a  whole  cargo  of  Pats  into  niggers ! 

MORAL 

'Tis  thus, — but  alas  ! — by  a  marvel  more  true 

Than  is  told  in  this  rival  of  Ovid's  best  stories, — 

Your  Whigs,  when  in  office  a  short  year  or  two. 
By  a  ItLsus  naturae,  all  turn  into  Tories. 

And  thus,  when  I  hear  them  *  strong  measures '  advise. 

Ere  the  seats  that  they  sit  on  have  time  to  get  steady, 
I  say,  while  I  listen,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 

*  Good  Lord  !— only  think  ! — black  and  curly  already  !  * 


COCKER,  ON  CHURCH  REFORM 

FOUNDED  UPON  SOME  LATE  CALCULATIONS 

Fine  figures  of  speech  let  your  orators  follow. 

Old  Cocker  has  figures  that  beat  them  all  hollow ; 

Though  fam'd  for  his  rules  Aristotle  may  be, 

In  but  half  of  this  Sage  any  merit  I  see. 

For,  as  honest  Joe  Hume  says,  the  *  totUe '  *  for  me  I 

For  instance,  while  others  discuss  and  debate. 
It  is  thus  about  Bishops  /  ratiocinate. 

In  England,  where,  spite  of  the  infidel's  laughter, 
'Tis  certain  our  souls  are  look'd  very  well  after, 
Two  Bishops  can  well  (if  judiciously  sunder' d) 
Of  parishes  manage  two  thousand  two  hundred, — 
Said  number  of  parishes,  under  said  teachers. 
Containing  three  millions  of  Protestant  creatures, — 

*  The  totalf — so  pronounced  by  this  industrious  senator. 


1833. 
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So  that  each  of  said  Bishope  full  ably  controls 
One  million  and  five  hundred  thousands  of  soulis. 
And  now  comes  old  €k>cker.    In  Ireland  we're  told» 
Half  a  million  includes  the  whole  Protestant  fold ; 
If,  therefore,  for  three  million  souls  'tis  conceded 
Tivo  proper-sized  Bishops  are  all  that  is  needed, 
'Tis  plain,  for  the  Irish  fialf  million  ^ho  want  'em, 
One  third  of  one  Bishop  is  just  the  right  quantum. 
And  thus,  by  old  Cocker*  s  sublime  Rule  of  Three, 
The  Irish  Church  question's  resolv'd  to  a  T ; 
Keeping  always  that  excellent  maxim  in  view. 
That,  in  saving  men's  souls,  we  must  save  money  too. 

Nay,  if — as  St.  Boden  complains  is  the  case — 

The  half  million  of  soul  is  decreasing  apace. 

The  demand,  too,  for  bishop  will  al»)  fall  off. 

Till  the  titJie  of  one,  taken  in  kind,  be  enough. 

But,  as  fractions  imply  that  we'd  have  to  dissect. 

And  to  cutting  up  Bishops  I  strongly  object. 

We've  a  small,  fractious  prelate  whom  well  we  could  spare. 

Who  has  just  the  same  decimal  worth,  to  a  hair ; 

And,  not  to  leave  Ireland  too  much  in  the  lurch. 

We'll  let  her  have  Ex — t — r,  sole  \  as  her  Church. 


LES  HOMMES  AUTOMATES 

1834. 

*We  are  persuaded  that  this  our  artificial 
man  will  not  only  walk  and  speak,  and  perform 
most  of  the  outward  flmctions  of  animal  life, 
but  (being  wound  up  once  a  week)  will  perhaps 
reason  as  well  as  most  of  your  country  parsons.' 
— Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  chap.  xii. 

It  being  an  object  now  to  meet 
With  Parsons  that  don't  want  to  eat. 
Fit  men  to  fill  those  Irish  rectories, 
Which  soon  will  have  but  scant  refec- 
tories. 
It  has  been  suggested, — lest  that  Church 
Should,  all  at  once,  be  left  in  the  lurch. 
For  want  of  reverend  men  endued 
With  this  gift  of  ne'er  requiring  food, — 
To  try,  by  way  of  experiment,  whether 
There  couldn't  be  made,  of  wood  and 
leather,*  lo 

(Howe'er     the     notion     may     sound 

chimerical,) 
Jointed  figures  not  lay,*  but  clerical, 
Which,  wound  up  carefully  once  a  week, 
Might  just  like  parsons  look  and  speak, 
Nay  even,  if  requisite,  reason  too, 
As  well  as  most  Irish  parsons  do. 

'  C!orporation  sole. 

>  The  materials  of  which  those  Nuremberg 


The'  experiment  having  succeeded  quite, 
(Whereat  those  Lords  must  much  delight, 
Who've  shown,  by  stopping  the  Church's 

food, 
They  think  it  isn't  for  her  spiritual  good 
To  be  serv'd  by  parsons  of  iBesh  and 

blood,)  21 

The  Patentees  of  this  new  invention 
Beg  leave  respectfully  to  mention. 
They  now  are  enabled  to  produce 
An  ample  supply,  for  present  use. 
Of  these  reverend  pieces  of  machinery, 
Ready  for  vicarage,  rectory,  deanery. 
Or  any  such-like  post  of  skill 
That  wood  and  leather  are  fit  to  fill. 

N.B. — In  places  addicted  to  arson,    30 
We  can't  recommend  a  wooden  parson : 
But,  if  the  Church  any  such  appoints. 
They'd  better,  at  leas^  have  iron  joints. 
In    parts,    not    much    by    Protestants 

haunted, 
A  figure  to  look  af's  all  that's  wanted— 
A  block  in  black,  to  eat  and  sleep. 
Which    (now    that    the    eating's    o'er) 

comes  cheap. 

Savans,  mentioned  by  Scriblerus,  constructed 
their  artificial  man. 

»  Tlie  wooden  models  used  by  painters  are, 
it  is  well  known,  called  'lay  figures.* 
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P.S. — Should  the  Lords,  by  way  of  a 

treat, 
Permit  the  clergy  again  to  eat. 
The  Church  will,  of  course,  no  longer  need 
Imitation-parsons  that  never  feed  ;     41 


Our  Beresf ords,turn'd  tobludgeons  stout, 
May,  'stead  of  beating  their  own  about, 
Be  knocking  the  brains  of  Papists  out ; 
While  our  smooth  O'SuUivans,  by  all 
means. 


And  these  t£»cx2  creatures  of  ours  will  sell   Should  transmigrate  into  turning  ma- 
For  secular  purposes  just  as  well —  chines. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE'S  SELF  A  PEER, 

ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  NEWEST  RECEIPT,  AS  DISCLOSED  IN  A  LATE  HERALDIC  WORK  * 

Choose  some  title  that's  dormant — the  Peerage  hath  many —    ^®^* 

Lord  Baron  of  Shamdos  sounds  nobly  as  any. 

Next,  catch  a  dead  cousin  of  said  defunct  Peer, 

And  marry  him  off-hand,  in  some  given  year, 

To  the  daughter  of  somebody, — no  matter  who,— 

Fig,  the  grocer  himself,  if  you're  hard  run,  will  do ; 

For,  the  Medici  pills  still  in  heraldry  tell, 

And  why  shouldn't  hMypops  quarter  as  well  ? 

Thus,  having  your  couple,  and  one  a  lord's  cousin. 

Young  materials  for  peers  may  be  had  by  the  dozen ;  lo 

And  'tis  hard  if,  inventing  each  small  mother's  son  of  'em. 

You  can't  somehow  manage  to  prove  yourself  one  of  'em. 

Should  registers,  deeds,  and  such  matters  refractory. 

Stand  in  the  way  of  this  lord- manufactory, 

Pve  merely  to  hint,  as  a  secret  auricular. 

One  grand  rule  of  enterprise, — donH  be  particular. 

A  man  who  once  takes  such  a  jump  at  nobility. 

Must  not  mince  the  matter,  like  folks  of  nihility,' 

But  clear  thick  and  thin  with  true  lordly  agility. 

'Tis  true,  to  a  would-be  descendant  from  Kings,  20 

Parish-registers  sometimes  are  troublesome  things ; 

As  oft,  when  the  vision  is  near  brought  about. 

Some  goblin,  in  shape  of  a  grocer,  grins  out ; 

Or  some  barber,  perhaps,  with  my  Lord  mingles  bloods. 

And  one's  patent  of  peerage  is  left  in  the  suds. 

But  there  are  ways — when  folks  are  resolv'd  to  be  lords — 

Of  expurging  ev'n  troublesome  parish  records: 

What  think  ye  of  scissors  ?    depend  on't  no  heir 

Of  a  Shamdos  should  go  unsupplied  with  a  pair. 

As,  whate'er  else  the  learn' d  in  such  lore  may  invent,  30 

Your  scissors  does  wonders  in  proving  descent. 

Yes,  poets  may  sing  of  those  terrible  shears 

With  which  Atropos  snips  off  both  bumpkins  and  peers. 

But  they're  nought  to  that  weapon  which  shines  in  the  hands 

Of  some  would-be  Patrician,  when  proudly  he  stands 

O'er  the  careless  churchwarden's  baptismal  array. 

And  sweeps  at  each  cut  generations  away. 

By  some  babe  of  old  times  in  his  peerage  resisted  ? 

One  snip, — and  the  urchin  hath  never  existed ! 


*  The  Claim  to  the  barony  of  Ghandos  (if  I 
recollect  right)  advanced  by  the  late  Sir 
Eg— p— t— n  Biv-d— s. 


2  '  This  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  nothing.* 
— Watts's  Logic, 
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Does  some  marriage,  in  days  near  the  flood,  interfere 
With  his  one  sublime  object  of  being  a  Peer  ? 
Quick  the  shears  at  once  nullify  bridegroom  and  bride>-^ 
No  such  people  have  ever  liv'd,  married,  or  died  I 

Such  the  newest  receipt  for  those  high-minded  elves. 
Who've  a  fancy  for  making  great  lords  of  themselves. 
Follow  this,  young  aspirer,  who  pant'st  for  a  peerage. 
Take  S— m  for  thy  model  and  B--^  for  thy  steerage. 
Do  all  and  much  worse  than  old  Nicholas  Flam  does, 
And — who  knows  but  you'll  be  Lord  Baron  of  Shantdosr  7 


40 


THE  DUKE  18  THE  LAD 

Am— A  master  I  have,  and  I  am  his  man, 

Galloping  dreary  dan.*— (7a5/fe  of  An^lalvaia, 


Thb  Duke  is  the  lad  to  frighten  a  lass, 
Galloping,  dreary  duke ; 
The  Duke  is  the  lad  to  frighten  a  lass, 
He's  an  ogre  to  meet,  and  the  d — 1 
to  pass> 
With  his  charger  prancing, 
Grim  eye  glancing, 
Chin,  like  a  Mufti, 
Grizzled  and  tufty, 
Galloping,  dreary  Duke. 


Ye  misses,  beware  of  the  neigiibourhood 
Oi  this  gaUopix\g  dreary  Duke ; 
Avoid  him,  all  who  see  no  good 
In  being  run  o'er  by  a  JMnce  of  the 
Blood. 
For,  surely,  no  nymph  is 
Fond  of  a  grim  phiz. 
And  of  the  married. 
Whole  crowds  have  miscarried 
At  sight  of  this  dreary  Duke. 


EPISTLE 

FROM   ERASMUS   ON   EARTH   TO   CICERO  IN   THE  SHADES 

Southampton. 
As  'tis  now,  my  dear  TuUy,  some  weeks  since  I  started 
By  rail-road,  for  earth,  having  vow'd,  ere  we  parted. 
To  drop  you  a  line,  by  the  Dead-Letter  post. 
Just  to  say  how  I  thrive,  in  my  new  line  of  ghost. 
And  how  deucedly  odd  this  live  world  all  appears. 
To  a  man  who's  been  dead  now  for  three  hundred  years, 
I  take  up  my  pen,  and,  with  news  of  this  earth, 
Hope  to  waken,  by  turns,  both  your  spleen  and  your  mirth. 

In  my  way  to  these  shores,  taking  Italy  first, 

Lest  the  change  from  Elysium  too  sudden  should  burst,  xo 

I  forgot  not  to  visit  those  haunts  where,  of  yore> 

You  took  lessons  from  Paetua  in  cookery's  lore,^ 

Turn'd  aside  from  the  calls  of  the  rostrum  and  Mnse, 

To  discuss  the  rich  merits  of  r^is  and  stews. 

And  preferred  to  all  honours  of  triumph  or  trophy, 

A  supper  on  prawns  with  that  rogue,  little  Sophy.* 

Having  dwelt  on  such  classical  musings  awhile, 

I  set  off,  by  a  steam-boat,  for  this  happy  isle, 

(A  conveyance  you  ne'er,  I  think,  sail'd  by,  my  Tully, 

And  therefore,  per  next,  I'll  describe  it  more  fully,)  20 

*  See  his  Letters  to  Friends,  lib.  ix,  epist.  19,  |     '  IngiBntium  squillarum  cum  Sophia  Septi- 
20.  &c.  I  miae.— Lib.  ix,  epist.  10. 
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Having  heard,  on  the  way,  what  distresses  me  greatly. 

That  England's  o'er-run  by  idolaters  lately. 

Stark,  staring  adorers  of  wood  and  of  stone, 

Who  win  let  neither  stick,  stock,  or  statue  alone. 

Such  the  sad  news  I  heard  from  a  tall  man  in  black. 

Who  from  sports  continental  was  hurrying  back. 

To  look  after  his  tithes ; — seeing,  doubtless,  'twould  follow. 

That,  just  as,  of  old,  your  great  idol,  Apollo, 

Devour' d  all  the  Tenths,^  so  the  idols  in  question, 

These  wood  and  stone  gods,  may  have  equal  digestion,  30 

And  the'  idolatrous  crew,  whom  this  Rector  despises. 

May  eat  up  the  tithe-pig  which  he  idolizes. 

'Tis  all  but  too  true — ^grim  Idolatry  reigns,  London. 

In  full  pomp,  over  England's  lost  cities  and  plains  I 

On  arriving  just  now,  as  my  first  thought  and  care 

Was,  as  usual,  to  seek  out  some  near  House  of  Prayer, 

Some  calm,  holy  spot,  fit  for  Christians  to  pray  on, 

I  was  shown  to — ^what  think  you  ? — a  downri^t  Pantheon ! 

A  grand,  pillar' d  temple,,  with  niches  and  halls,' 

FuU  of  idols  and  gods,  which  they  nickname  St.  Paul's; —  40 

Though  'tis  clearly  the  place  where  the  idolatrous  crew. 

Whom  the  Rector  complain' d  of,  their  dark  rites  pursue ; 

And,  'mong  all  the  *  strange  gods'  Abraham's  father  carv'd  out," 

That  he  ever  carv'd  stranger  than  these  I  much  doubt. 

Were  it  even,  my  dear  Tully,  your  Hebes  and  Graces, 

And  such  pretty  things,  that  usurp' d  the  Saints'  places, 

I  shouldn't  much  mind, — ^for,  in  this  classic  dome. 

Such  folks  from  Olympus  would  feel  quite  at  home. 

But  the  gods  they've  got  here ! — such  a  queer  omnium  gatherum 

Of  misbegot  things,  that  no  poet  would  father  'em  ; —  50 

Britannias,  in  light,  summer-wear  for  the  skies, — 

Old  Thames,  turn'd  to  stone,  to  his  no  small  surprise, — 

Father  Nile,  too, — a  portrait,  (in  spite  of  what's  said. 

That  no  mortal  e'er  yet  got  a  glimpse  of  his  head,*) 

And  a  Ganges,  which  India  would  think  somewhat  fat  for't. 

Unless  'twas  some  full-grown  Director  had  sat  for't ; — 

Not  to  mention  the'  et  caeteras  of  Genii  and  Sphinxes, 

Fame,  Victory,  and  other  such  semi-clad  minxes ; — 

Sea  Captains,* — the  idols  here  most  idolised ; 

And  of  whom  some,  alas,  might  too  well  be  comprised  60 

Among  ready-madte  Saints,  as  they  died  cannonmod ; — 

With  a  multitude  more  of  odd  cockneyfied  deities. 

Shrined  in  such  pomp  that  quite  shocking  to  see  it  'tis ; 

Nor  know  I  what  better  the  Rector  could  do 

Than  to  shrine  there  his  own  belov'd  quadruped  too ; 

As  most  surely  a  tithe-pig,  whate'er  the  world  thinks,  is 

A  much  fitter  beast  for  a  church  than  a  Sphinx  is. 

But  I'm  call'd  off  to  dinner — ^grace  just  has  been  said. 
And  my  host  waits  for  nobody,  living  or  dead. 


»  Tithes  were  paid  to  th«  Pythian  AnoHo. 
*  See  Dr.  Wisemsn's  learned  and  able  letter 
k)  Mr.  Poynder. 
»  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 


•  Nee  contigit  ulli 


Hoc  vldisse  capnt.*  Glaudian. 

'  Captains  Mosse,  Biou,  6te,  6te. 
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Here  she  wink'd  to  her  subaltern  imps  to  be  steady. 
And  all  wagg'd  their  fire-tipp'd  tails  and  stood  ready. 

*  So,  now  for  the'  ingredients : — first,  hand  mo  that  bishop ;  * 
Whereon,  a  whole  bevy  of  imps  run  to  fish  up. 

From  out  a  large  reservoir,  wherein  they  pen  *em, 

The  blackest  of  all  its  black  dabblers  in  venom ;  lo 

And  wrapping  him  up  (lest  the  virus  should  ooze, 

And  one  *  drop  of  the   immortal  * '  Right  Rev.*  they  might  lose) 

In  the  sheets  of  his  own  speeches,  charges,  reviews. 

Pop  him  into  the  caldron,  while  loudly  a  burst 

From  the  by-standers  welcomes  ingredient  the  first ! 

*  Now  fetch  the  Ex-Chancellor,'  mutter'd  the  dame — 

*  He  who's  call'd  after  Harry  the  Older,  by  name.' 

*  The  Ex-Chancellor  ! '  echoed  her  imps,  the  whole  crew  of  'em — 
Why  talk  of  one  Ex,  when  your  Mischief  has  two  of  'em  ? ' 

*  True,  true,'  said  the  hag,  looking  arch  at  her  elves,  20 

*  And  a  double- J^x  dose  they  compose,  in  themselves.' 
This  joke,  the  sly  meaning  of  which  was  seen  lucidly. 
Set  all  the  devils  a  laughing  most  deucedly, 

So,  in  went  the  pair,  and  (what  none  thought  surprising) 

Show'd  talents  for  sinking  as  great  as  for  rising ; 

While  not  a  grim  phiz  in  that  realm  but  was  lighted 

With  joy  to  see  spirits  so  twin-like  united — 

Or  (plainly  to  speak)  two  such  birds  of  a  feather, 

In  one  mess  of  venom  thus  spitted  together. 

Here  a  flashy  imp  rose — some  connection,  no  doubt,  30 

Of  the  young  lord  in  question — ^and,  scowling  about, 

*  Hop'd  his  fiery  friend,  St — nl — ^y,  would  not  be  left  out ; 
As  no  schoolboy  unwhipp'd,  the  whole  world  must  agree, 
Lov'd  mischief,  pure  mischief,  more  dearly  than  he.' 

But,  no — the  wise  hag  wouldn't  hear  of  the  whipster ; 

Not  merely  because,  as  a  shrew,  he  eclips'd  her. 

And  nature  had  given  him,  to  keep  him  still  young. 

Much  tongue  in  his  head  and  no  head  in  his  tongue ; 

But  because  she  well  knew  that,  for  <$hange  ever  ready. 

He'd  not  even  to  mischief  keep  properly  steady ;  40 

That  soon  even  the  torong  side  woukl  cecuse  to  delight. 

And,  for  want  of  a  change,  he  must  swerve  to  the  right ; 

While,  on  eacht  so  at  random  his  missiles  he  threw. 

That  the  side  he  attack' d  was  most  safe  of  the  two.->-> 

This  ingredient  was  therefore  put  by  on  the  shelf. 

There  to  bubble,  a  bitter,  hot  mess,  by  itself. 

*And  now,'  quoth  the  hag,  as  her  caldron  she  ey'd. 

And  the  titbits  so  friendlily  rankling  inside, 

*  There  wants  but  some  seasoning ; — so,  come,  ere  I  stew  'em. 

By  way  of  a  relish,  we'll  throw  in  "  -f  John  Tuam."  50 

In  cooking  up  mischief,  there's  no  flesh  or  fish 

Like  your  meddling  High  Priest,  to  add  zest  to  the  dish.' 

Thus  saying,  she  pops  in  the  Irish  Grand  Lama — 

Which  great  event  ends  the  First  Act  of  the  Drama. 

*  '  To  lose  no  drop  of  the  immortal  man.'  '  The  present  Bishop  of  £z — t i^ 


BV^>KtfM>l7S;  fdiSMl^ 


Nor  leas  sc^  in  oaiSy  »  Dttpolvl^ 

To    n  J  HfltMsg  o€   ftU   4W   voodjei^ 

dooe 
By  that  wizard.  Dr.  KUioteoo, 

When,  staodiiig  as  if  the  god»  to  iiiTclK^, 
he 

Up  wares  his  arm,  and— ^own  drops 
Okey  I »  *^ 

Though  strange  these  things,  to  mind 
and  sense. 
If  yon  wish  still  stranger  things  to 

If   you  wish  to  know  the  power  im- 
mense 
Of  the  true  magnetic  influence,  lo 

Just  go  to  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 

And  learn  the  wonders  working  there 

And  I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  don't  star©  1 

Talk  of  your  animal  magnetists, 

And  that  wave  of  the  hand  no  soul 

resists, 
Not  all  its  witcheries  can  compete 
With    the    friendly    beckon    towards 

Downing  Street, 
Which  a  Premier  gives  to  one  who  wiHliCH 
To  teste  of  the  Treasury  loaves  and 

fishes. 
It  actually  lifts  the  lucky  elf,  a© 

Thus  acted  upon,  above  himself  ;— 
He  jumps  to  a  stete  of  dairwyanu, 
And  is    placeman,  stetesman,  all,    at 
once! 

These   effects   observe   (with   which    I 

begin). 
Take  place  when  the  patient**  moiion'd 

Far  different,  of  courne,  the  modif  of 
affection. 


I»  whxMtt  Mhm  wc<}  Q«  ittAiN<ViAli«itik^     19. 

'  ?^^^  ^wa-w^a  *wJ!i,  i»ai*wiw,^i,^ 

It  hm  wwra  ite  ^W  «M«  «  ^¥¥.«v*lwwv*- 

^«r  sioee  the  D^tal  d*Y  \iftHH  h  wi^w 

That    l»««»*pwtQrTO\lc4^th»iwsM 
JLaw — 

A  f»s»  p«4etttJal.  }im»  ^«  ^^\M^ 
A«  it  s^t  «*rry  »— ^jw  tcK  Ihe  Jt\g\^% 
«^boMl— 

The  oowhtiw  in  whioh  th^  \^im\%  h»K 
been  ^g, 

M  a  thing  tjuUe  ^y/twl  to  he  aeeu. 
Not  that  a  casual  eye  could  Ho«n 
This  wondroua  chi^n^  by  iuUwttvd 
siirvey  j 

I^,^«f  iw  ff^tk  the*  iul^fi0f  \m}\ 
rhat«     turned     ecowpletely     ttti«y- 
tiirvyj—  ' 

Like  a  o^e  that  lately,  Jn  v^mWnu  o'er 
em, 

I  found  in  the  Aelii  MrntfUormn, 

Of  a  man  in  whose  Inside,  when  tlJM- 

olos'd, 
The  whole  order  of  things  wfts  fnnnd 

tranMpoH'd  i  * 
Bv  A  lums  naturm,  Htmnge  to  una,       kq 
The  liver  plae'd  where  the  heurt  tiUmUi 

be, 
And  tbe  M'^dttn  (like  J$- — „»'«,  bj,,,,,, 

laid  on  tl^e  slielf) 
Ah  diseas'd  and  m  munh  mi  uf  i,ian  hm 

himwfilf. 

In  «hort,  'ti«*  a  turn  Utr  mumlUiUmt 
It  titif  iimrtt  w«#  wMi,  in  thin  thinking 

Irw-i  M4/>tte  tunmm  wm  n^^n,  ««  ti^i 


attectioo,  I  mi  Utd^m  tunmm  wUd  nw^n,  us  i\ 

When  the  wave  of  the  \mHi\  inihifoul],^      ntimur  go**, 

direction ;  I  r#  elt  ^m  Mhw  ^/W^  wo^idirf'd  latut. 


direction ; 
The  effecte  |k»^  th^i,  *i%irttMft\w  ua.- 

pleasant,  ^ 

Afis  seen  in  tbe  <a*^  ^  j^<^|  j[j _  ,  ^^  ^, 

present; 


jyy^rh  iir/«  H  i«  th#4b  i>riiHj[>tfiUmOm, 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BOX 

Let  History  boast  of  her  Romans  and  Spartans, 
And  tell  how  they  stood  against  tyranny's  shocks; 

They  were  all,  I  confess,  in  my  eye,  Betty  Martins, 
Compared  to  George  Gr — te  and  his  wonderful  Box. 

Ask,  wher^  Liberty  now  has  her  seat  ? — Oh,  it  isn't 
By  Delaware's  banks  or  on  Switzerland's  rooks  ;-^ 

Like  an  imp  in  some  conjuror's  bottle  imprison' d. 
She's  slily  shut  up  in  Gr — te's  wonderful  Box. 

How  snug  ! — ^' stead  of  floating  through  ether's  domiaions» 
Blown  this  w&y  and  tliaty  by  the  '  populi  vox,' 

To  fold  thus  in  silence  her  sinecure  pinions. 
And  go  fast  asleep  in  Gr — te's  wonderful  Box. 

Time  was,  when  free  speech  was  the  life-breath  of  freedom — 
So  thought  once  the  Seldens,  the  Hampdens,  the  Lockes ; 

But  mute  be  our  troops,  when  to  ambusn  we  lead  'em. 
For  *Mum'  is  the  word  with  us  Ejiights  of  the  Box. 

Pure,  exquisite  Box !    no  corruption  can  soil  it ; 

There's  Otto  of  Rose,  in  each  breath  it  unlocks ; 
While  Gr — te  is  the  *  Betty,'  that  serves  at  the  toilet. 

And  breathes  all  Arabia  around  from  his  Box.^ 

'Tis  a  singular  fact,  that  the  fam'd  Hugo  Grotius* 

(A  namesake  of  Gr — te's — being  both  of  Dutch  stocks). 

Like  Gr — te,  too,  a  genius  profound  as  precocious. 
Was  also,  like  him,  much  renown' d  for  a  Box ; — 

An  immortal  old  clothes-box,  in  which  the  great  Grotius 
When  suffering,  in  prison,  for  views  heterodox. 

Was  pack'd  up  incog.,  spite  of  gaolers  ferocious,' 
And  sent  to  his  wife,*  carriage  free,  in  a  Box ! 

But  the  Fame  of  old  Hugo  now  rests  on  the  shelf. 
Since  a  rival  hath  risen  that  all  parallel  mocks ; — 

That  Grotius  ingloriously  sav'd  but  himself. 
While  ours  saves  the  whole  British  realm  by  a  Box  ! 

And  oh  when,  at  last,  even  this  greatest  of  Gr — tea 
Must  bend  to  the  Power  that  at  every  door  knocks,' 

May  he  drop  in  the  urn  like  his  own  *  silent  votes,' 
And  the  tomb  of  his  rest  be  a  large  Ballot-Box. 

While  long  at  his  shrine,  both  from  county  and  city. 

Shall  pilgrims  triennially  gather  in  flocks, 
And  sing,  while  they  whimper,  the'  appropriate  ditty, 

*  Oh  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep — in  the  Box.' 


10 


30 


30 


40 


1  And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box 

Pope's  Rape  oftlie  Lock, 

*  Grooi,  or  Qrote,  Latinized  into  Grotius. 

'  For  the  particulars  of  this  escape  of  Grotius 
from  the  Castle  of  Louvenstein,  by  means  of 
a  box  (onlv  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  it  is  said) 
in  which  Dooks  used  to  be  occasionally  sent  to 


him  and  foul  linen  returned,  see  any  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries. 

*  This  is  not  <)uite  according  to  the  fibcts  of 
the  case ;  his  wife  haying  been  the  contriver 
of  the  stratagem,  and  remained  in  the  prison 
herself  to  give  him  time  for  escape. 

'  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede,  &c.— Hence. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  NEW 
THALABA 

ADDRESSED   TO   ROBERT   SOUTHBY,    ESQ. 

When  erst,  my  Southey,  thy  tuneful 

tongue 
The  terrible  tale  of  Thalaba  sung— 
Of  him,  the  Destroyer,  doom'd  to  rout 
That  grim  divan  of  conjurors  out, 
Whose  dwelling  dark,  as  legends  say. 
Beneath  the  roots  of  the  ocean  lay, 
(Fit  place  for  deep  ones,  such  as  they,) 
How    little    thou    knew'st,    dear    Dr. 

Southey, 
Although  bright  genius  all  allow  thee. 
That,  some  years  thence,  thy  wond'ring 
eyes  lo 

Should  see  a  second  Thalaba  rise — 
As  ripe  for  ruinous  rigs  as  thine, 
Though  his  havoc  lie  in  a  different  line. 
And   should   find   this   new,   improv'd 

Destroyer 
Beneath  the  wig  of  a  Yankee  lawyer  ; 
A  sort  of  an  '  alien,'  alias  man. 
Whose  country  or  party  guess  who  can, 
Being  Cockney  half,  half  Jonathan  ;  i8 
And  his  life,  to  make  the  thing  completer. 
Being  all  in  the  genuine  Thalaba  metre. 
Loose  and  irregular  as  thy  feet  are ; — 
First,  into  Whig  Pindarics  rambling, 
Then  in  low  Tory  doggrel  scrambling ; 
Now  lave  his  theme,  now  Church  his  glory 
(At  once  both  Tory  and  ama-tory). 
Now  in  the'  Old  Bailey-toy  meandering, 
Now  in  soft  amplet  style  philandering ; 
And,  lastly,  in  lame  Alexandrine, 
Dragging  his  wounded  length  along,^ 
When    scourg'd    by    Holland's    silken 
thong.  30 

In  short,  dear  Bob,  Destroyer  the  Second 
May  fairly  a  match  for  the  first  be 

reckon'd ; 
Save  that  yawr  Thalaba's  talent  lay 
In  swee^ng  old  conjurors  clean  away. 
While  ours  at  aldermen  deals  his  blows, 
( Wbono  greateonjurors  are,  God  koaws«) 
Lays  Cdrpocations,  by  wholesale,  level. 
Sends  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  devil, 
BalHes  the  whofe  MilesiaD  race—      59 
Seven  millioas  of  Paddies,  lace  to  lace ; 

1  'AMeAcasAlexaadriaecsktetbeMiK 
That,  UtB  m  wmtuML  $mUcf,  dn^i  Ita  VMW 


And,  seizing  that  magio  wand,  himself* 
Which  erst  thv conjurors  left  on  the  shelf, 
Transforms  the  boys  of  the  Boyne  and 

Lififey 
All  into  foreignerst  in  a  jiffey — 
Aliens,  outcasts,  every  soul  of  'em, 
Born  but  for  whips  and  chainn,  the  wholo 

of  'em  I 


Never,  in  short,  did  parallel 
Betwixt  two  heroes  gee  so  well ; 
And,  among  the  points  in  which  they  fit, 
There's  one,  dear  Bob,  I  can't  omit.   50 
That  hacking,  hectoring  blade  of  thine 
Dealt  much  m  the  Domdanid  lino  ;  * 
And  'tis  but  rendering  justice  duo. 
To  say  that  ours  and  his  Tory  crow 
Damn  Daniel  most  devoutly  too. 


RIVAL  TOPICS  • 

AN  BXTBAVAOANZA 

Oh  W— U— ngt— n  and  Stephenson, 

Oh  mom  and  evening  paperM, 
Times,  Herald,  Courier,  Globe,  and  Bun, 
When  will  ye  cease  our  ears  to  stun 

With  these  two  heroes'  capers  ? 
Still  *  Stephenson '  and  *  W— 11— ngt— n/ 

The  everlasting  two ! — 
Still  doom'd,  from  rise  to  set  of  wn, 
To  hear  what  mischief  one  has  done, 

And  t'other  means  to  do : —  10 

What  bills  the  banker  pass'd  to  friends, 

But  never  meant  to  pav  ; 
What  Bills  the  other  wight  intends, 

As  honest,  in  their  way  5— - 
Bills,  payable  at  distant  sight, 

Beyond  the  Grecian  kalends. 
When  all  good  deeds  will  come  to  Hght, 
When  W— II— ngt— n  will  do  what's 
right. 

And  Rowland  pay  bis  balan^. 

To  catch  the  banker  all  have  sought,  20 

But  still  the  rogue  unhurt  Is ; 
While    t'other    juggler— wlwM    liave 

thought  7 
Though  slippery  long,  im  just  been 
caught 
By  old  Archbishop  ^>urtls  ',— 

riML9tf«,  s  M«irksl  fUftmmf,  , 
•  TiM  4s<«  i4ihH  «f«Ui»  fMMt  lMMr«  Ms0,  » 

f  ti*fiik,  siwNit  vm-^. 
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And,  such  the  power  of  papal  crook, 
The  crosier  scarce  had  quiver'd 

About  his  ears,  when,  lo,  the  Duke 
Was  of  a  Bull  delivered  ! 

Sir  Richard  Birnie  doth  decide 

That  Rowland  *  must  be  mad,'        30 
In  private  coach,  with  crest,  to  ride. 

When  chaises  could  be  had. 
And  t'other  hero,  all  agree, 

St.  Luke's  will  soon  arrive  at. 
If  thus  he  shows  off  publicly. 

When  he  might  pass  in  private. 


Oh  W — 11 — ngt — n,  oh  Stephenson, 

Ye  ever-boring  pair. 
Where'er  I  sit,  or  stand,  or  run. 

Ye  haunt  me  every  where.  40 

Though  Job  had  patience  tough  enough. 

Such  duplicates  would  try  it ; 
Till  one's  turn'd  out  and  t'other  off, 

We  shan't  have  peace  or  quiet. 
But    small's    the    ehance    that    Law 
affords — 

Such  folks  are  daily  let  off  ; 
And,  'twixtthe'  old  Bailey  and  the  Lords, 

They  both,  I  fear,  will  get  off. 


THE  BOY  STATESMAN 

BY   A   TORY 

*  That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me.'     Mathews  at  Home. 

Ah,  Tories  dear,  our  ruin  is  near, 
.  With  St — nl — y  to  help  us,  we  can't  but  fall ; 
Already  a  warning  voice  I  hear, 
Like  the  late  Charles  Mathews'  croak  in  my  ear, 
*  That  boy — that  boy' 11  be  the  death  of  you  all.* 

He  will,  God  help  us ! — not  even  Scriblerius 

In  the  *  Art  of  Sinking '  his  match  could  be ; 
And  our  case  is  growing  exceeding  serious. 

For,  all  being  in  the  same  boat  as  he, 

If  down  my  Lord  goes,  down  go  we. 

Lord  Baron  St — nl — ^y  and  Company, 
As  deep  in  Oblivion's  swamp  below 
As  such  *  Masters  Shallow '  well  could  go ; 
And  where  we  shall  all,  both  low  and  high. 
Embalm' d  in  mud,  as  forgotten  lie 
As  already  doth  Gr — h — m  of  Netherby  ! 
But  that  boy,  that  boy ! — there's  a  tale  I  know* 
Which  in  talking  of  him  comes  a  propos. 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  an  only  son, 
And  a  foolish  lad  was  that  only  one, 

And  Sir  Thomas  said,  one  day  to  his  wife, 
*  My  dear,  I  can't  but  wish  you  joy, 
For  you  pray'd  for  a  boy,  and  you  now  have  a  boy, 

Who'll  continue  a  boy  to  the  end  of  his  life.' 

Even  such  is  our  ewn  distressing  lot. 

With  the  ever-young  statesman  we  have  got  ;— 

Nay  even  still  worse ;    for  Master  More 

Wasn't  more  a  youth  than  he'd  been  before. 

While  ours  such  power  of  boyhood  shows. 

That,  the  older  he  gets,  the  more  juvenile  he  .grows. 

And,  at  what  extreme  old  age  he'll  close 

His  schoolboy  course,  heaven  only  knows; — 
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30 
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Some  century  hence,  should  he  reach  so  far. 

And  ourselves  to  witness  it  heaven  condemn. 
We  shall  find  him  a  sort  of  cvh  Old  Parr, 

A  whipper-snapper  Methusalem ; 
Nay,  ev'n  should  he  make  still  longer  stay  of  it, 
The  boy' 11  want  judgment,  ev*n  to  the  day  of  it 
Meanwhile,  'tis  a  serious,  sad  Infliction ; 

And,  day  and  night,  with  awe  I  recall  40 

The  late  Mr.  Mathews'  solemn  prediction, 

*  That  boy'll  be  the  death,  the  death  of  you  all/ 


LETTER 

FROM  LARRY   O'bRANIGAN   TO   THE  REV.   MURTAGH   O'mITLLIOAN 

Arrah,  where  were  you,  Murthagh,  that  beautiful  day  ? — 
Or,  how  came  it  your  riverence  was  laid  on  the  shelf. 

When  that  poor  craythur,  Bobby — as  you  were  away — 
Had  to  make  tunce  as  big  a  Tom-fool  of  himaelf. 

Throth,  it  wasn't  at  all  civil  to  lave  in  the  lurch 
A  boy  BO  desarving  your  tindh'rest  affection ; — 

Two  Buoh  iligant  Siamase  twins  of  the  Church, 
As  Bob  and  yourself,  ne'er  should  cut  the  connection. 

If  thus  in  two  different  directions  you  pull, 

'Faith,  they'll  swear  that  yourself  and  your  riverend  brother 
Are  like  those  quare  foxes,  in  Gregory's  Bull, 

Whose  tails  were  join'd  one  way,  while  they  look'd  another  \  ^ 

Och  bless' d  be  he,  whosomdever  he  be. 
That  help'd  soft  Magee  to  that  Bull  of  a  Letther ! 

Not  ev'n  my  own  self,  though  I  sometimes  make  free 
At  such  bull-manufacture,  could  make  him  a  betther. 

To  be  sure,  when  a  lad  takes  to  forgin\  this  way, 
'Tis  a  thrick  he's  much  timpted  to  carry  on  gaily ; 

Till,  at  last,  his  *  inj anions  devices,'  '  some  day, 

Show  him  up,  not  at  Exether  Hall,  but  the'  Ould  Bailey. 

That  parsons  should  forge  thus  appears  mighty  odd. 

And  (as  if  somethin'  '  odd '  in  their  names,  too,  must  be,) 

One  forger,  of  ould,  was  a  riverend  Dod, 
While  a  riverend  Todd's  now  his  match,  to  a  T.^ 

But,  no  matther  who  did  it — all  l>lessins  betide  him. 

For  dishin'  up  Bob,  in  a  manner  so  nate; 
And  there  wanted  but  you-,  Murthagh  'vourneen,  beside  him, 

To  make  the  whole  grand  dish  of  hull-cB.Vt  complate. 


*  '  You  will  increase  the  enmity  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  their  associates  in  heresy, 
thus  tying  these  foxes  by  the  tails,  that  their 
faces  may  tend  in  opposite  directions.'— Bob's 
BxUl,  read  at  Exeter  Hall,  July  14. 

'  *  An  ingenious  device  of  my  learned  friend.  * 
—Bob's  IMter  to  Standard. 

'  Had  I  consulted  only  my  own  wishes,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  this  hasty  attack  on 
Dr.  Todd  to  liave  made  its  appearance  in  this 


Collection  ;  being  now  fully  convinced  that  the 
chai^  brought  against  that  reverend  gentle- 
man of  intending  to  pass  off  as  genuine  his 
famous  mock  Papal  Letter  was  altogether  un- 
founded. Finding  it  to  be  the  wish,  however, 
of  my  reverend  fnond— as  I  am  now  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  call  him — that  both  the  wrong  and 
the  reparation,  the  Ode  and  the  Palinode,  should 
be  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition,  I  bave  thought 
it  but  due  to  him  to  comply  with  his  request. 
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MUSINGS  OF  AN  UNREFORMED  PEER 

Of  all  the  odd  plans  of  this  monstrously  queer  age. 
The  oddest  is  that  of  reforming  the  peerage ; — 
Just  as  if  we,  great  dons,  with  a  title  and  star. 
Did  not  get  on  exceedingly  well,  as  we  are, 
And  perform  all  the  functions  of  noodles,  by  birth. 
As  completely  as  any  born  noodles  on  earth. 

How  a/cres  descend,  is  in  law-books  displayed, 

But  we  as  tm^eacres  descend,  ready  made ; 

And,  by  right  of  our  rank  in  Bebrett's  nomenclature. 

Are,  all  of  us,  born  legislators  by  nature  ; —  lo 

Like  ducklings,  to  water  instinctively  taking. 

So  we,  with  like  quackery,  take  to  law-making ; 

And  God  forbid  any  reform  should  come  o*er  us. 

To  make  us  more  wise  than  our  sires  were  before  us. 

The*  Egyptians  of  old  the  same  policy  knew — 

If  your  sire  was  a  cook,  you  must  be  a  cook  too : 

Thus  making,  from  father  to  son,  a  good  trade  of  it. 

Poisoners  by  right  (so  no  more  could  be  said  of  it), 

The  cooks,  like  our  lordships,  a  pretty  mess  made  of  it ; 

While,  famM  for  conservative  stomachs,  the'  Eg3rptians  so 

Without  a  wry  face  bolted  all  the  prescriptions. 

It  is  true,  we've  among  us  some  peers  of  the  past. 

Who  keep  pace  with  the  present  most  awfully  fast — 

Fruits,  that  ripen  beneath  the  new  light  now  arising 

With  speed  that  to  v>8y  old  conserves,  is  surprising. 

Conserves,  in  whom — ^potted,  for  grandmamma  uses — 

'T would  puzzle  a  sunbeam  to  find  any  juices. 

'Tis  true,  too,  I  fear,  midst  the  general  movement, 

Ev*n  our  House,  God  help  it,  is  doom*d  to  improvement. 

And  all  its  live  furniture,  nobly  descended,  50 

But  sadly  worn  out,  must  be  sent  to  be  mended. 

With  moveables  'mong  us,  like  Br m  and  like  D — vkt — ^m. 

No  wonder  ev'n  fixtures  should  learn  to  bestir  *em ; 

And,  distant,  ye  gods,  be  that  terrible  day. 

When — as  playful  Old  Nick,  for  his  pastime,  they  say. 

Flies  off  with  old  houses,  sometimes,  in  a  storm — 

So  ours  may  be  whipt  off,  some  night,  by  Reform ; 

And,  as  up,  like  Loretto's  fam'd  house,^  through  the  air. 

Not  angels,  but  devils,  our  lordships  shall  bear, 

Grim,  radical  phizzes,  unus'd  to  the  sky,  40 

Shall  flit  round,  like  cherubs,  to  wish  us  *  good- by,' 

While,  perch' d  up  on  clouds,  little  imps  of  plebeians. 

Small  Grotes  and  O'Connells,  shall  sing  lo  Paeans. 

>  The  Casa  Santas  supposed  to  have  been  carried  by  angels  through  the  air  from  GtHSet 
to  Italy. 
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THE  REVEREND  PAMPHLETEER 

A  ROMANTIC  BALLAD 

Oh,  have   you   heard   what   hap'd   of 
late? 

If  noty  come  lend  an  ear, 
While  sad  I  state  the  piteous  fate 

Of  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

All  prais'd  his  skilful  jockeyship. 

Loud  rung  the  Tory  cheer, 
While  away,  away,  with  spur  and  whip, 

Went  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

The  nag  he  rode — how  coiM  it  err  ? 

'Twas  the  same  that  took,  last  year, 
That  wonderful  jump  to  Exeter  1 1 

With  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  wise  men 
say 

The  course  he  will  take  is  clear  ; 
And  in  that  direction  lay  the  way 

Of  the  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

'Stop,  stop,'  said  Truth,  but  vain  her 
cry — 

Left  far  away  in  the  rear. 
She  heard  but  the  usual  gay  *  Good-by ' 

From  her  faithless  Pamphleteer.     20 

You  may  talk  of  the  jumps  of  Homer's 
sods. 

When  cantering  o'er  our  sphere — 
I'd  back  for  a  bounce,  'gainst  any  odds. 

This  Reverend  Pamphleteer. 

But  ah,  what  tumbles  a  jockey  hath ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  career, 
A  file  of  the  Times  lay  right  in  the  path 

Of  the  headlong  Pamphleteer. 

Whether  he  tripp'd  or  shy'd  thereat. 
Doth  not  so  clear  appear :  30 

But  down  he  came,  as  his  sermons  flat-- 
This  Reverend  Pamphleteer ! 

Lord  King  himself  could  scarce  desire 

To  see  a  spiritual  Peer 
Fall  much  more  dead,  in  the  dirt  and 
mire. 

Than  cUd  this  Pamphleteer. 

Tet  pitying  parsons,  many  a  day. 

Snail  visit  his  silent  bier. 
And,  thinking  the  while  of  Stanhope,  say 

*  Poor  dear  old  Pamphleteer  !  40 


*  He    has    finished,   at   last,    his    busy 
span. 

And  now  lies  coolly  here — 
As  often  he  did  in  life,  good  man. 

Good,  Reverend  Pamphleteer ! 


A  RECENT  DIALOGUE 

1825. 
A  Bishop  and  a  bold  dragoon. 

Both  heroes  in  their  way. 
Did  thus,  of  late,  one  afternoon, 

Unto  each  other  say  : — 

*  Dear  bishop,'  quoth  the  brave  hussar, 

'  As  nobody  denies 
That  you  a  wise  logician  are, 

Ana  I  am — otherwise, 
'Tis  fit  that  in  this  question,  we 

Stick  each  to  his  own  art— 
That  yours  should  be  the  sophistry. 

And  mine  the  fighting  part. 
My  creed,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 

Like  that  of  W n, 

To  whom  no  harlot  comes  amiss. 

Save  her  of  Babylon ;  ^ 
And  when  we're  at  a  loss  for  words. 

If  laughing  reasoners  flout  us. 
For  lack  of  sense  we'll  draw  our  swords — 

The  sole  thing  sharp  about  us.' — 

*  Dear  bold  dragoon,'  the  bishop  said, 

'  'Tis  true  for  war  thou  art  meant ; 
And  reasoning — bless  that  dandy  head  ! 

Is  not  in  thy  department. 
So  leave  the  argument  to  me — 

And,  when  my  holy  labour 
Hath  lit  the  fires  of  oigotry, 

Thou'lt  poke  them  with  thy  sabre. 
From  pulpit  and  from  sentry-box, 

We'll  make  our  joint  attacks, 
I  at  the  head  of  my  Cassocks, 

And  you  of  your  Cossacks, 
So  here's  your  health,  my  brave  hussar. 

My  exquisite  old  fighter — 
Success  to  bigotry  and  war. 

The  musket  and  the  mitre  ! ' 
Thus  pray'd  the  minister  of  heaven — 

While  Y — k,  just  entering  then, 
Snor'd    out    (as    if    some    Clerk    had 
given 

His  nose  the  cue)  *  Amen.' 

T.  B. 

1  Cui  nulla  meretriz  displicuit  praetcr  Baby- 
lonicam. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  SPA 

*  And  drink  oblivion  to  our  woes/       Anna  Matilda. 

182a 

Talk  no  more  of  your  Cheltenham  and  Harrowgate  springs, 
'Tis  from  Lethe  we  now  our  potations  must  draw ; 

Your  Lethe*  B  a  cure  for — all  possible  things. 

And  the  doctors  have  nam  d  it  the  Wellington  Spa. 


Other  physical  waters  but  cure  you  in  part ; 

One  cobbles  your  gout — C other  mends  your  digestion- 
Some  settle  your  stomach,  but  this — bless  your  heart  !— 

It  will  settle,  for  ever,  your  Catholic  Question. 

Unlike,  too,  the  potions  in  fashion  at  present. 
This  Wellington  nostrum,  restoring  by  stealth, 

So  purges  the  mem-ry  of  all  that's  unpleasant, 
That  patients  forget  themselves  into  rude  health. 

For  instance,  the*  inventor — his  having  once  said 
'  He  should  think  himself  mad,  if,  a(t  any  one's  call 

He  became  what  he  is' — is  so  purg'd  from  his  head. 
That  he  now  doesn't  think  he's  a  madman  at  all. 

Of  course,  for  your  mem'ries  of  very  long  standing — 
Old  chronic  diseases,  that  date  back,  undaunted. 

To  Brian  Boroo  and  Fitz-Stephens^  first  landing — 
A  dev'l  of  a  dose  of  the  Lethe  is  wanted. 

But  ev'n  Irish  patients  can  hardly  regret 

An  oblivion,  so  much  in  their  own  native  style, 

So  conveniently  plann'd,  that,  whate'er  they  forget. 
They  may  go  on  rememb'ring  it  still,  all  the  while !  ^ 

A  CHARACTER 


1894. 


Half  Whig,  half  Tory,  like  those  midway  things, 

'Twixt  bird  and  beast,  that  by  mistake  have  wings; 

A  mongrel  Statesman,  'twixt  two  factions  nurst. 

Who,  of  the  faults  of  each,  combines  the  worst— 

The  Tory's  loftiness,  the  Whigling's  sneer. 

The  leveller's  rashness,  and  the  bigot's  fear; 

The  thirst  for  meddling,  restless  still  to  show 

How  Freedom's  clock,  repair' d  by  Whigs,  will  go; 

The'  alarm  when  others  more  sincere  than  they. 

Advance  the  hands  to  the  true  time  of  day.  lO 

By  Mother  Church,  high-fed  and  haughty  dame. 
The  boy  was  dandled,  in  his  dawn  of  fame ; 
Listening,  she  smil'd,  and  bless'd  the  flippant  tongue 
On  which  the  fate  of  unborn  tithe-pigs  hung. 
Ah,  who  shall  paint  the  grandam's  grim  dismay, 
When  loose  Reform  entic'd  her  boy  away ; 

*  Tlie  only  parallel  I  know  to  this  sort  of  oblivion  is  to  be  fbund  in  a  line  of  the  l*t« 
Mr.  R.  P.  Kniglit, 

*Tho  pleasing^  memory  of  things  foi-got.' 
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When  shocked  she  heard  him  ape  the  rabble's  tone. 

And,  in  Old  Sarum*s  fate,  foreaoom  her  own ! 

Groaning  she  cried,  while  tears  roird  down  her  cheeks, 

*  Poor,  glib-tongued  youth,  he  means  not  what  he  speaks. 

Like  oil  at  top,  these  Whig  professions  flow. 

But,  pure  as  lymph,  runs  Toryism  below. 

Alas,  that  tongue  should  start  thus,  in  the  race, 

Ere  mind  can  reach  and  regulate  its  pace ! — 

For,  once  outstripped  by  tongue,  poor,  lagging  mind, 

At  every  step,  still  further  limps  behind. 

But,  bless  the  boy ! — whate'er  nis  wandering  be. 

Still  turns  his  heart  to  Toryism  and  me. 

Like  those  odd  shapes,  portray' d  in  Dante's  lay,^ 

With  heads  fix'd  on,  the  wrong  and  backward  way. 

His  feet  and  eyes  pursue  a  diverse  track. 

While  those  march  onward,  these  look  fondly  back.' 

And  weU  she  knew  him — well  foresaw  the  day. 

Which  now  hath  come,  when  snatch' d  from  Whigs  away. 

The  self-same  changeling  drops  t^e  mask  he  wore. 

And  rests,  restor'd,  in  granny's  arms  once  more. 


30 


But  whither  now,  mixt  brood  of  modem  light 
And  ancient  darkness,  can'st  thou  bend  thy  flight  ? 
Tried  by  both  factions,  and  to  neither  true, 
Fear'd  by  the  eld  school,  laugh' d  at  by  the  neWf 
For  this  too  feeble,  and  for  that  too  rash. 
This  wanting  more  of  fire,  that  less  of  flash ; 
Lone  shalt  thou  stand,  in  isolation  cold. 
Betwixt  two  worlds,  the  new  one  and  the  old, 
A  small  and  *  vex'd  Bermoothes,*  which  the  eye 
Of  venturous  seaman  sees — and  passes  by. 


40 


A  GHOST  STORY 

TO   THE   AIR  OP   *  UNPOBTUNATB  MISS  BAILEY  ' 


1835. 


Not  long  in  bed  had  L — ndh — rst  lain. 

When,  as  his  lamp  burn'd  dimly. 
The  ghosts  of  corporate  bodies  slain,  ' 

Stood  by  his  bed-side  grimly. 
Dead  aldermen,  who  once  could  feast. 

But  now,  themselves,  are  fed  on, 
And  skeletons  of  mayors  deceased. 
This  doleful  chorus  led  on  : — 
*  Oh  Lord  L — ndh — rst. 
Unmerciful  Lord  L — ndh — ^rst,     10 
Corpses  we. 
All  burk'd  by  thee. 
Unmerciful  Lord  L — ndh — rst !  * 

*  '  Ch6  dalle  reni  era  tomato  1  volto, 
£  indietro  venir  li  oonveniau 
Perch^  1  veder  dinanzi  era.ior  tolto^' 


*  Avaunt,  ye  frights ! '  his  Lordship  cried, 

*  Ye  look  most  glum  and  whitely.' 

*  Ah,  L— ndh — rst,  dear  I '  the  frights 

replied, 

*  You've  us'd  us  unpoUtely ; 

And  now,  ungrateful  man  I  to  drive 

Dead  bodies  from  yoiur  door  so. 
Who  quite  corrupt  enough,  alive,        20 
You've  made,  by  death,  still  more  so. 
Oh,  Ex-Chancellor, 
Destructive  Ex-Chancellor, 
See  thy  work. 
Thou  second  Burke, 
Destructive  Ex-Chancellor !  ' 

'  R«f«rviBg  to  the  line  taken  by  Lord  L->nd^ 
h— rst,  on  the  question  of  Municipal  Reform. 
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Bold  L — ndh — rst  then,  whom  nought 
could  keep 

Awake,  or  surely  tJuU  would, 
Cried  *  Curse  you  all ' — fell  fast  asleep — 

And  dreamt  of  '  Small  v,  Attwood.  30 
Whlle,shock'd,the  bodies  flewdown  stairs, 

But,  courteous  in  their  panic. 


Precedence  gave  to  ghosts  of  mayors. 
And  corpses  aldermanic. 

Crying,  *  Oh,  Lord  L — ndh— rst, 
That  terrible  Lord  L — hdh — rst. 
Not  Old  Scratch 
Himself  could  match 
That  terrible  Lord  L— ndh — rst.' 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  DESTRUCTIVE  PROPOSITIONS 

OF  THE  TORIES  * 

BY  A  COMMON-COUNCILMAN 


I  SAT  me  down  in  my  easy  chair. 

To  read,  as  usual,  the  morning  papers; 
But — who  shall  describe  my   look  of 
despair. 
When  I  came  to  Lefroy*s  *  destruc- 
tive '  capers  ! 
That  he — that,  of  all  live  men,  Lefroy 
Should    join    in    the    cry    *  Destroy, 

destroy ! ' 
Who,  ev'n  when  a  babe,  as  I've  heard 

said. 
On  Orange  conserve  was  chiefly  fed. 
And  never,  till  now,  a  movement  made 
That  wasn't  most  manfully  retrograde  ! 
Only  think — to  sweep  from  the  light  of 
day  II 

Mayors,,  maces,  criers,  and  wigs  away  ; 
To  annihilate — never  to  rise  again — 
A  whole  generation  of  aldermen. 
Nor  leave  themev'n  the'  accustom'd  tolls. 
To  keep  together  their  bodies  andsouls !— - 
At  a  time,  too, when  snug  posts  and  places 
Are  falling  away  from  us  one  by  one, 
Crash^-crash — like  the  mummy-cases 

Belzoni,  in  Egypt,  sat  upon,  20 

Wherein  lay  pickled,  in  state  sublime, 
Conservatives  of  the  ancient  time  ; — 
To  choose  such  a  moment  to  overset 
The  few  snug  nuisances  left  us  yet ; 
To  add  to  the  ruin  that  round  us  reigns. 
By  knocking  out  mayors'   and  town- 
clerks'  brains ; 
By  dooming  all  corporate  bodies  to  fall. 
Till  they  leave,  at  last,  no  bodies  at  all — 
Nought  but  the  ghosts  of  by-gone  glory, 
Wrecks  of  a  world  that  once  was  Tory  ! 
Where  pensive  criers,  like  owls  unblest, 

^  Tliese  verses  were  written  in  reference  to 
the  Bill  brought  in  at  this  time,  for  the  reform 
of  Corporations,  and  the  sweeping  amendments 


1835. 
Robb'd   of   their   roosts,    shall   still 
hoot  o'er  them  !  32 

Nor  mayors  shall  know  where  to  seek 
a  neat. 
Till  Gaily  Knight  shall  find  one  for 
them ; — 
Till  mayors  and  kings,  with  none  to  rue 
'em, 
Shall  perish  all  in  one  common  plague ; 
And  the  sovereigns  of  Belfast  and  Tuam 
Must  join  their  brother,  Charles  Dix 
at  Prague. 

Thus  mus'd  I,  in  my  chair,  alone, 
(As  above  describ'd)  till  dozy  grown,  40 
And  nodding  assent  to  my  own  opinions, 
I  found  myself    borne  to  sleep's  do- 
minions, 
Where,  lo,  before  my  dreaming  eyes, 
A  new  House  of  Commons  appear'd  to 

rise. 
Whose  living  contents,  to  fancy's  survey, 
Seem'd  to  me  all  turn'd  topsy-turvy— 
A  jumble  of  polypi — nobody  knew 
Which  was  the  head  or  which  the  queue. 
Here,  Inglis,  turn'd  to  a  sans-culotte, 
Was  dancing  the  hays  with  Hume  and 
Grote ;  50 

There,  ripe  for  riot.  Recorder  Shaw 
Was  learning  from  Roebuck  *  ^fsMA ; ' 
While  Stanley  and  Graham,  as  poissarde 

wenches, 
Scream'd  'abas/'  from  the  Tory  benches; 
And  Peel  and  O'Connell,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Were  dancing  an  Irish  carmagnole. 

The  Lord  preserve  us  ! — if  dreams  come 

true. 
What  is  this  hapless  realm  to  do  ? 

proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  other  T017 
Peers,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  measure. 
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ANTiaPATED  MEETING 

OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE   YEAR  2836 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  M^Grig 

On  that  fossile  reliquium  oalFd  Petrified  Wig» 

Or  Perruquolithua — a  specimen  rare 

Of  those  wigs,  made  for  antediluvian  wear. 

Which,  it  seems,  stood  the  Flood  without  turning  a  hair-— 

Mr.  Tomkins  rose  up,  and  requested  attention 

To  facts  no  less  wondrous  which  he  had  to  mention. 

Some  large  fossil  creatures  had  lately  been  found 

Of  a  species  no  longer  now  seen  above  ground. 

But  the  same  (as  to  Tomkins  most  clearly  appears)  xo 

With  those  animals,  lost  now  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Which  our  ancestors  us'd  to  call  '  Bishops '  and  '  Peers/ 

But  which  Tomkins  more  erudite  names  has  bestow' d  on. 

Having  call'd  the  Peer  fossil  the*  Ariatocratodon,^ 

And,  finding  much  food  under  t'other  one's  thorax, 

Has  christen'd  that  creature  the*  Episcopus  Vorax. 

Lest  the  savants  and  dandies  should  think  this  all  fable, 

Mr.  Tomkins  most  kindly  produced  on  the  table 

A  sample  of  each  of  these  species  of  creatures, 

Both  tol'rably  human,  in  structure  and  features,  20 

Except  that  the*  Episcopus  seems,  Lord  deliver  us ! 

To*ve  been  carnivorous  as  well  as  granivorous ; 

And  Tomkins,  on  searching  its  stomach,  found  there 

Large  lumps,  such  as  no  modem  stomach  could  bear. 

Of  a  substance  call*d  Tithe,  upon  which,  as  *tis  said. 

The  whole  Genus  Clericum  formerly  fed ; 

And  which  having  lately  himself  decompounded. 

Just  to  see  what   twas  made  of,  he  actually  found  it 

Compos*d  of  all  possible  cookable  things 

That  e'er  tripp'd  upon  trotters  or  soar'd  upon  wings —  30 

All  products  of  earth,  both  gramineous,  herbaceous, 

Hordeaceous,  fabaceous,  and  eke  farinaceous, 

AH  clubbing  their  quotas  to  glut  the  oesophagus 

Of  this  ever  greedy  and  grasping  Tithophagus.* 

'  Admire,'  exclaim  d  Tomkins,  *  the  kind  dispensation 

By  Providence  shed  on  this  much-favour' d  nation. 

In  sweeping  so  ravenous  a  race  from  the  earth. 

That  might  else  have  occasion'd  a  general  dearth — 

And  thus  burying  'em,  deep  as  even  Joe  Hume  would  sink  'em. 

With  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Palaeorynohum,  40 

And  other  queer  ci-devant  things,  under  ground — 

Not  forgetting  that  fossilised  youth,'  so  renown*d, 

Who  liv'd  just  to  witness  the  Deluge — was  gratified 

Much  by  the  sight,  and  has  since  been  found  stratified !  * 


»  A  term  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Masto- 

*  The  zoo1(^ical  term  for  a  tithe-eater. 

>  The  man  found  by  Scheuchzer,  and  supposed 


by  him  to  have  witnessed  the  Deluge  ('  homo 
diluvii  testis '),  but  who  turned  out,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  be  merely  a  great  lizard. 
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This  picturesque  touch — quite  in  Tomkins's  way — 

Caird  forth  from  the  savants  a  general  hurrah ; 

While  inquiries  among  them  went  rapidly  round. 

As  to  where  this  young  stratified  man  could  be  found. 

The  *  learn' d  Theban's*  discourse  next  as  livelily  flow'd  on. 

To  sketch  t'other  wonder,  the'  Art^tocratodon — 

An  animal,  differing  from  most  human  creatures 

Not  so  much  in  speech,  inward  structure,  or  features. 

As  in  having  a  certain  excrescence,  T.  said. 

Which  in  form  of  a  coronet  grew  from  its  head, 

And  devolv'd  to  its  heirs,  when  the  creature  was  dead;  • 

Nor  matter' d  it,  while  this  heir-loom  was  transmitted, 

How  unfit  were  the  heads,  so  the  coronet  fitted. 


He  then  mention' d  a  strange  zoological  fact. 

Whose  announcement  appear' d  much  applause  to  attract. 

In  France,  said  the  learned  professor,  this  race 

Had  so  noxious  become,  in  some  centuries'  space. 

From  their  numbers  and  strength,  that  the  land  was  o'errun  with  ' 

Every  one's  question  being,  *  What's  to  be  done  with  'em  ?  * 

When,  lo !    certain  knowing  ones — savants,  mayhap. 

Who,  like  Buckland's  deep  followers,  understood  irap,^ 

Slily  hinted  that  nought  upon  earth  was  so  good 

For  Art>tocratodons,  when  rampant  and  rude. 

As  to  stop,  or  curtail,  their  allowance  of  food. 

This  expedient  was  tried,  and  a  proof  it  affords 

Of  the'  effect  that  short  commons  will  have  upon  lords ; 

For  this  whole  race  of  bipeds,  one  fine  summer's  morn. 

Shed  their  coronets,  just  as  a  deer  sheds  his  horn. 

And  the  moment  these  gewgaws  fell  off,  they  became 

Quite  a  new  sort  of  creature — so  harmless  and  tame. 

That  zoologists  might,  for  the  first  time,  maintain  'em 

To  be  near  akin  to  the  geniLS  humanum. 

And  the'  experiment,  tried  so  successfully  then. 

Should  be  kept  in  remembrance,  when  wanted  again. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

No.  1 

LEAVE  ME  ALONE 
A  PASTOBAL  BALLAD 

'  We  are  ever  standing  on  the  defensive.  All 
that  we  say  to  them  is,  *^  leave  us  alofie."  The 
Established  Cliurcli  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  You  are  bound 
to  conform  to  this  constitution.  We  ask  of  you 
nothing  more  ;—let  tis  alone.'— Letter  in  The 
Times,  Nov.  1838. 

1838. 
Come,  list  to  my  pastoral  tones, 

In  clover  my  shepherds  I  keep  ; 
My  stalls  are  well  furnish'd  with  drones. 

Whose  preaching  invites  one  to  sleep. 


At  my  spirit  let  infidels  scoff. 
So  they  leave  but  the  subHance  my 
own; 

For,  in  sooth,  I'm  extremely  well  off. 
If  the  world  will  but  let  me  alone. 

Dissenters  are  grumblers^  we  know  ;^ 

Though  exceflent  men,  in  their  way, 
They  never  like  things  to  be  «o,  n 

Let  things  be  however  they  may. 
But  dissenting's  a  trick  I  detest ; 

And,  besides,  'tis  an  axiom  well  known, 
The  creed  that's  best  paid  is  the  best, 

If  the  t^npaid  would  let  it  alone. 

>  Particularly  the  formation  caUed  Ttwuitm 
Ti:ap. 
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To  me,  I  own,  very  surprising 

Tour  Newmans  and  Puseys  all  seem. 
Who  start  first  with  rationalizing. 

Then  jump  to  the  other  extreme.    20 
Far  hotter,  'twixt  nonsense  and  sense, 

A  nice  half-w&y  concern,  like  our  own, 
Where  piety's  mix'd  up  with  pence. 

And  the  latter  are  ne'er  left  alone. 

Of  all  our  tormentors,  the  Press  is 

The  one  that  most  tears  us  to  hits  ; 
And,  now,  Mrs.  Woolfrey's  *  excesses  ' 

Have  thrown  all  its  imps  into  fits. 
The  dev'ls  have  been  at  us,  for  weeks. 

And  there's  no  saying  when  they'll 
have  done  ; —  30 

Oh  dear,  how  I  wish  Mr.  Breeks 

Had  left  Mrs.  Woolfrey  alone  ! 


If  any  need  pray  for  the  dead, 

'Tis  those  to  whom  post-obits  fall ; 
Since  wisely  hath  Solomon  said, 

'Tis  *  money  that  answereth  all.' 
But  ours  be  the  patrons  who  live  ; — 

For,   once  in   their  glebe   they   are 
thrown. 
The  dead  have  no  living  to  give, 

And  therefore  we  leave  them  alone.  40 

Though  in  morals  we  may  not  excel, 

Such  perfection  is  rare  to  be  had  ; 
A  good  life  is,  of  course,  very  well. 

But  good  living  is  also — not  bad. 
And  when,  to  feed  earth-worms,  I  go. 

Let  this  epitaph  stare  from  my  stone, 
*  Here  lies  the  Right  Rev.  so  and  so ; 

Pass,  stranger,  and — leave  him  alone.' 


EPISTLE  FROM  HENRY  OF  EX— T— R  TO  JOHN  OF  TUAM 

Dear  John,  as  I  know,  like  our  brother  of  London, 
You've  sipp'd  of  all  knowledge,  both  sacred  and  mundane, 
No  doubt,  in  some  ancient  Joe  Miller,  you've  read 
What  Oato,  that  cunning  old  Roman,  once  said — 
That  he  ne'er  saw  two  rev' rend  soothsayers  meet. 
Let  it  be  where  it  might,  in  the  shrine  or  the  street, 
Without  wondering  the  rogues,  'mid  their  solemn  grimaces. 
Didn't  burst  out  a  laughing  in  each  other's  faces.^ 
What  Cato  then  meant,  though  'tis  so  long  ago, 
Even  we  in  the  present  times  pretty  well  know ; 
Having  soothsayers  also,  who — sooth  to  say,  John — 
Are  no  better  in  some  points  than  those  of  days  gone. 
And  a  pair  of  whom,  meeting  (between  you  and  me). 
Might  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  too— all  lawn  though  they  be. 
But  this,  by  the  way — my  intention  being  chiefly 
In  this,  my  first  letter,  to  hint  to  you  briefly. 
That,  seeing  how  fond  you  of  Tuum  *  must  be. 
While  MeunCs  at  all  times  the  main  point  with  me, 
We  scarce  could  do  better  than  form  an  alliance. 
To  set  these  sad  Anti-Church  times  at  defiance : 
You,  John,  recollect,  being  still  to  embark. 
With  no  share  in  the  firm  but  your  title  '  and  mark ; 
Or  ev'n  should  you  feel  in  your  grandeur  inclin'd 
To  call  yourself  Pope,  why,  I  shouldn't  much  mind ; 
While  my  church  as  usual  holds  fast  by  your  Tuum, 
And  every  one  else's,  to  make  it  all  Suum. 


10 


20 


>  MiiBrl  86,  si  augur  augurem  aspiciens  sibi 
tcmpeituret  a  risu. 

*  So  spelled  in  those  ancient  vei'sicles  which 
John,  we  andenstand,  frequently  ciiants  :— 

*  Had  eveiv  one  Suum, 
You  wouldn't  have  "nium, 


But  I  should  have  Meuni, 
And  8ing  Te  Deuni. 

*  For  his  keeping  the  title  he  niav  quote 
classical  autliority,  as  Horace  expressly  says, 
'Poteris  servare  Tuani/  J)e  Art.  Poet.  v.  329. — 
Chronicle, 
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Thus  allied,  I've  no  doubt  we  shall  nicely  agree. 
As  no  twins  can  be  liker,  in  most  points  than  we ; 
Both,  specimens  choice  o£  that  mix  d  sort  of  beasts 
(See  Rev.  ziii.  1.)  a  political  priest ; 
Both  mettlesome  chargers,  both  brisk  pamphleteens. 
Ripe  and  ready  for  all  that  sets  men  by  the  ears ; 
And  I,  at  least  one,  who  would  scorn  to  stick  longer 
By  any  giv'n  cause  than  I  found  it  the  stronger. 
And  who,  smooth  in  my  turnings  as  if  on  a  swivel. 
When  the  tone  ecclesiastic  wo' n't  do,  try  the  civil. 


In  short  (not  to  bore  you,  ev'n  jure  divino) 

We've  the  same  cause  in  common,  John — all  but  the  rhino; 

And  that  vulgar  surplus,  whate'er  it  may  be, 

As  you're  not  us'd  to  cash,  John,  you'd  best  leave  to  me. 

And  so,  without  form — as  the  postman  wo' n't  tarry — 

Tm,  dear  Jack  of  Tuam, 

Yours, 

ExETEB  Harry. 


40 


SONG  OF  OLD  PUCK 

<  And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befall  preposterously.* 

Puck  Junior, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Who  wants  old  Puck  ?  for  here  am  I, 
A  mongrel  imp,  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 
Ready  alike  to  crawl  or  fly ; 
Now  in  the  mud,  now  in  the  air 
And,  so  'tis  for  mischief,  reckless  where. 

As  to  my  knowledge,  there's  no  end  ta't, 
For  where  I  haven't  it,  I  pretend  to't ; 
And,  'stead  of  taking  a  learn'd  degree 
At  some  dull  university. 
Puck  found  it  handier  to  commence  10 
With  a  certain  share  of  impudence. 
Which  passes  one  off  as  learn'd  and 

clever. 
Beyond  all  other  degrees  whatever ; 
And  enables  a  man  of  lively  sconce 
To  be  Master  of  cUl  the  Arts  at  once. 
No  matter  what  the  science  may  be — 
Ethics,  Physics,  Theology, 
Mathematics,  Hydrostatics, 
Aerostatics  or  Pneumatics — 
Whatever  it  be,  I  take  my  luck,  20 

'Tis  all  the  same  to  ancient  Puck  ; 
Whose  head's  so  full  of  all  sorts  of  wares. 
That  a  brother  imp,  old  Smugden,  swears 

»  Verbatim,  as  said.     This  tribute  is  only- 
equalled  by  that  of  Talleyrand  to  his  medical 


If  I  had  but  of  law  a  little  smatt'ring, 
I'd  then  be  perfect  ^ — ^which  is  flatt'ring. 

My  skill  as  a  linguist  all  must  know 
Who  met  me  abroad  some  months  ago ; 
(And  heard  me  abroad  exceedingly,  too. 
In  the  moods  and  tenses  of  parlez-vous) 
When,  as  old  Ohambaud's  shade  stood 

mute,  30 

I  spoke  such  French  to  the  Institute 
As     puzzled    those    learned    Thebans 

much, 
To   know   if    'twas  Sanscrit    or  High 

Dutch, 
And  might  have  pass'd  with  the'  un- 

observing 
As  one  of  the  unknown  tongues  of  Irving. 
As  to  my  talent  for  ubiquity. 
There's  nothing  like  it  in  all  antiquity, 
like  Mimgo  (my  peculiar  care), 
'  Fm  here,  I'm  dere,  I'm  ebery  where.'  * 
If  any  one's  wanted  to  take  the  chair,  40 
Upon  any  subject,  any  where. 
Just  look  around,  and — Puck  is  there ! 
When  slaughter's  at  hand,  your  bird  of 

prey 

Is  never  known  to  be  out  of  the  way ; 
And  wherever  mischief's  to  be  got, 
There's  Puck  instanter,  on  the  spot 

friend,  Dr. : '  II  se  connoit  en  tout ;  etnifBX 

iin  pen  en  m'-decine.* 
3  Song  in  The  Padlock, 
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Only  find  me  in  negus  and  applause. 

Ana  I'm  your  man  for  any  cause. 

If  wrong  the  cause,  the  more  my  de- 
light ; 

But  I  don't  object  to  it,  ev'n  when 
rigU,  50 

If  I  only  can  vex  some  old  friend  by't ; 

There's  D — ^rh — m,  for  instance; — to 
worry  Tiim 

Fills  up  my  cup  of  bliss  to  the  brim  ! 


(note  by  the  editor) 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  run  a  muck 
Qain't  do  better  than  join  with  Puck, 
They'll  find  him  hon  diable — spite  of  his 

phiz — 
And,  in  fact,  his  great  ambition  is, 
While  playing  old  Puck  in  first-rate  style. 
To  be  thougJU  Robin  Goodfellow  all  the 

while. 


POLICE  REPORTS 

CASE  OF  UdOPOSTURB 

Among  other  stray  flashmen,  dispos'd  of,  this  week. 
Was  a  youngster,  nam'd  St — nl — y,  genteelly  connected. 

Who  has  lately  been  passing  off  coins,  as  antique. 

Which  have  prov'd  to  be  sham  ones,  though  long  unsuspected. 

The  ancients,  our  readers  need  hardly  be  told. 

Had  a  coin  they  calTd  *  Talents,'  for  wholesale  demands ;  ^ 

And  'twas  some  of.  said  coinage  this  youth  was  so  bold 
As  to  fancy  he'd  got,  God  knows  how,  in  his  hands. 

People  took  him,  however,  like  fools,  at  his  word ; 

And  these  talents  (all  priz'd  at  his  own  valuation)  10 

Were  bid  for,  with  eagerness  ev'n  more  absurd 

Than  has  often  distinguish' d  this  great  thinking  nation. 

Talk  of  wonders  one  now  and  then  sees  advertiz'd, 

'  Black  swans ' — *  Queen  Anne  farthings ' — or  ev'n  *  a  child's  caul ' — 
Much  and  justly  as  all  these  rare  objects  are  priz'd, 

•*St — ^nl — y's  talents'  outdid  them — swans,  farthings,  and  all! 

At  length,  some  mistrust  of  this  coin  got  abroad ; 

Even  quondam  believers  began  much  to  doubt  of  it ; 
Some  rung  it,  some  rubb'd  it,  suspecting  a  fraud — 

And  the  hard  rubs  it  got  rather  took  tke  shine  out  of  it.  20 

Others,  wishing  to  break  the  poor  prodigy's  laU, 

Said  'twas  Imown  well  to  all  who  had  studied  the  matter. 

That  the  Greeks  had  not  only  great  talents  but  smaU,* 
And  those  found  on  the  youngster  were  clearly  the  latter. 

While  others,  who  view'd  the  grave  farce  with  a  grin — 
Seeing  counterfeits  pass  thus  for  coinage  so  massy. 

By  way  of  a  hint  to  the  dolts  taken  in» 
Appropriately  quoted  Budaeus  de  Asse. 

In  short,  the  whole  sham  by  degrees  was  found  out. 

And  this  coin,  which  they  chose  by  such  fine  names  to  call,  30 

Prov'd  a  mere  lacker'd  article — showy,  no  doubt. 
But,  ye  gods,  not  the  true  Attic  Talent  at  all. 


>  For  an  account  of  the  coin  called  Talents  by 
the  ancients.  Bee  Bodaeus  de  Aese,  and  the  other 
writers  de  lie  Nummaria. 


^  TIic  Talcntuni  Magnum  and  the  Talentum 
Atticnm  appear  to  have  been  the  same  coin. 
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As  the*  impostor  was  still  young  enough  to  repent. 
And,  besides,  had  some  claims  to  a  grandee  connexion» 

Their  Worships— considerate  for  once — only  sent 

The  young  Thimblerig  off  to  the  House  of  Correction. 


REFLECTIONS 

ADDRESSED   TO  THE   AUTHOR   OF  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  CHCTBCB* 
IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER   OF  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

Tm  quite  of  your  mind ; — though  these  Pats  cry  aloud 
That  they've  got  *  too  much  Church,'  'tis  all  nonsense  and  staff; 

For  Church  is  like  Love,  of  which  Figaro  vow'd 
That  even  too  much  of  it's  not  quite  enough.^ 

Ay,  dose  them  with  parsons,  'twill  cure  all  their  ills; — 
Copy  Morison's  mode  when  from  pill-box  undaunted  he 

Pours  through  the  patient  his  black-coated  pills. 
Nor  cares  what  their  quality,  so  there's  but  quantity. 

I  verily  think,  'twould  be  worth  England's  while 
To  consider,  for  Paddy's  own  benefit,  whether  lo 

'Twould  not  be  as  well  to  give  up  the  green  isle 
To  the  care,  wear  and  tear  of  the  Church  altogether. 

The  Irish  are  well  us'd  to  treatment  so  pleasant ; 

The  harlot  Church  gave  them  to  Henry  Plantagenet,* 
And  now,  if  King  William  would  make  them  a  present 

To  'tother  chaste  lady — ^ye  Saints,  just  imagine  it ! 

Chief  Sees.,  Lord-Lieutenants,  Commanders-in-chief, 
Might  then  all  be  cuU'd  from  the'  episcopal  benches ; 

While  colonels  in  black  would  afford  some  relief 

From  the  hue  that  reminds  one  of  the'  old  scarlet  wench's.         30 

Think  how  fierce  at  a  charge  (being  practis'd  therein) 

The  Right  Reverend  Brigadier  Ph — 11 — tts  would  slash  on  I 

How  General  Bl — mf — d,  through  thick  and  through  thin. 
To  the  end  of  the  chapter  (or  chapters)  would  dash  on  1 

For,  in  one  point  alone  do  the  amply  fed  race 

Of  bishops  to  beggars  similitude  bear — 
That,  set  them  on  horseback,  in  full  steeple  chase. 

And  they'll  ride,  if  not  pull'd  up  in  time — ^you  know  where. 

But,  bless  you,  in  Ireland,  that  matters  not  much. 

Where  affairs  have  for  centuries  gone  the  same  way ;  30 

And  a  good  staunch  Conservative's  system  is  such 
That  he'd  back  even  Beelzebub's  long-founded  sway. 

I  am  therefore,  dear  Quarterly,  quite  of  your  mind ; — 
Church,  Church,  in  all  shapes,  into  Erin  let's  pour; 

And  the  more  she  rejecteth  our  med'cine  so  kind. 
The  more  let's  repeat  it — *  Black  dose,  as  before.' 

*  En  &it  d'amour,  trop  mtme  n'est  pas  assez.  I     '  Grant  of  Ireland  to  Henxy  II  by  P<H>* 
-Barbier  de  Seville,  I  Adrian. 
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Let  Coercion,  that  peace-maker,  go  hand  in  hand 
With  demure^y'd  Conversion,  fit  sister  and  brother; 

And,  covering  with  prisons  and  churches  the  land. 
All  that  wo' n't  go  to  one^  we'll  put  into  the  other.  40 

For  the  sole,  leading  maxim  of  us  who' re  inclined 

To  rule  over  Ireland,  not  well,  but  religiously, 
Is  to  treat  her  like  ladies,  who've  just  been  confin'd, 

(Or  who  aught  to  be  so)  and  to  church  her  prodigiously. 

NEW  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  MODELS  OF  THE  TWO 

HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 

Come,  step  in,  gentlefolks,  here  ye  may  view 

An  exact  and  nat'ral  representation 
(Like  Sibum's  Model  of  Waterloo  *) 

Of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  here  nation. 

There  they  are — ^all  cut  out  in  cork — 

The  'Collective  Wisdom'  wondrous  to  see; 
My  eyes !    when  all  them  head*  are  at  work* 

Wlutt  a  vastly  weighty  consarn  it  must  be. 

As  for  the  '  wisdom,' — that  may  come  anon ; 

Though  to  say  truth,  we  sometimes  see  to 

(And  I  find  the  phenomenon  no  uncommon  'un) 

A  man  who's  M.P.  with  a  head  that's  M.T. 

Our  Lords  are  rather  too  smalU  His  true ; 

But  tbqr  do  well  enough  for  Cabinet  sbdves ; 
And,  besides, — tchaCu  a  man  with  creeturs  to  do 

That  make  such  tcerry  small  figoies  themselves  ? 

There — don't  touch  thoee  kcds,  my  yretiy  dears — {Amdi.) 
Cuise  the  children ! — thu  comes  of  reforming  a  natko : 

Those  meddling  yoong  brats  have  so  dama^d  my  peetir 

I  most  lay  in  more  cork  foe  a  sew  creation.  to 

Them  jcode^m  oar  Usbofts — *  to  whom  much  is  given,* 

And  whoi're  ready  to  talke  as  much  more  as  yoo 
The  seers  of  old  times  saw  vimm  of  heaven. 

Bat  these  iM^y  seets  see  nocbing  not  fi^tM* 


Like  old  Atlas'  (the  chap,  in  Cbeapside,  tbere  hekm,) 
Tis  for  so  nnieh  per  cent,  tbrr  take  beavea  «a  their  themiien ; 

And  joy  'tis  to  know  that  old  High  Chtmth  Mid  Co., 
TbcN^ih  not  capital  pfiests,  aie  soeh  eapital-bcildeni^ 

There's  one  on  'em,  Pb — Ifp— ts,  who  unw  w  away. 

Am  we're  bavmg  bim  filfd  with  bnmbcwtible  ttof,  ^ 

Small  etaekers  mna  sqoibs,  for  a  neat  gala-day. 
When  we  aoooally  fire  his  Bight  Beverence  rAL 

'Twoold  do  jonr  heart  geod,  ma'am,  then  «^  Ik  W, 
WIku,  Iwfiting  with  gmrpowder^  'stead  ^  with  feK 

Craefc,  enKit,  gfMf$  the  bMMp,  whiik  d^fWM^ffgm  ««ry, 
*  How  lib&  t^  tUaitr  nmn,  Wf^  in  tMM^  aryl  .«ty]e  t  * 

>  One  of  the  Mfl«c  vnenemima  loiA  <nrtMw  t4\    *  V*^  «i»  '•^  th^  tmmrM^*.  <riU4  in  C&eap" 
[  the  ri vhftitigas  <f  eke 4»f.  \ffi4t. 
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Should  you  want  a  few  Peers  and  M.P.B,  to  beetow. 
As  presents  to  friends,  we  can  recommend  these  : —  ^ 

Our  nobles  are  come  down  to  nine-pence,  you  know. 
And  we  charge  but  a  penny  a  piece  for  M.P.s. 

Those  of  hottle-oorkB  made  take  most  with  the  trade, 
(At  least,  *mong  such  as  my  Irish  writ  summons,) 
Of  old  whiskey  corks  our  0*donnells  are  made, 
But  l^ose  we  make  Shaws  and  Lefroys  of,  are  rum  'uns 
So,  step  in,  gentlefolks,  &c.  &c. 

Da  Oapo, 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OP 

A  IfEW  GRAND   ACCELERATIOK  COMPANY 

FOB  THE  PEK)U0n0N  OF 

THE  SPEED   OF  LITERATURE 

Loud  complaints  being  made,  in  these  quick-reading  times. 

Of  too  slack  a  supply,  both  of  prose  works  and  rhymes, 

A  new  Company,  form'd  on  the  keep-moving  plan, 

First  propos  d  bv  the  great  firm  of  Catch-' em-who-caik. 

Beg  to  say  they  ve  now  ready,  in  full  wind  and  speed. 

Some  fast-going  authors,  of  quite  a  new  breed — 

Such  as  not  he  who  runs  but  who  gallops  may  read — 

And  who,  if  well  curried  and  fed,  they've  no  doubt. 

Will  beat  ev'n  Bentley's  swift  stud  out  and  out. 

It  is  true,  in  these  days,  such  a  drug  is  renown,  lo 

We've  'Immortals'  as  rife  as  M.P.8  about  town; 

And  not  a  Blue's  rout  but  can  off-hand  supply 

Some  invalid  bard  who's  insur'd  *not  to  die.* 

Still,  let  England  but  once  try  our  authors,  she'll  find 

How  fast  they'll  leave  ev'n  these  Immortals  behind ; 

And  how  truly  the  toils  of  Alcides  were  light. 

Compared  with  his  toil  who  can  read  all  they  write. 

In  fact,  there's  no  saying,  so  gainful  the  trade. 

How  fast  immortalities  now  may  be  made; 

Since  Helicon  never  will  want  an  *  Undying  One,'  30 

As  long  as  the  public  continues  a  Buying  One; 

And  the  Company  hope  yet  to  witness  the  hour. 

When,  by  strongly  applying  the  mare-motive'  power, 

A  three-decker  novel,    mid^  oceans  of  praise. 

May  be  written,  launch' d,  read,  and — forgot,  in  three  days  I 

In  addition  to  all  this  stupendous  celerity. 

Which — ^to  the  no  small  relief  of  posterity — 

Pays  off  at  sight  the  whole  debit  of  fame. 

Nor  troubles  futurity  ev'n  with  a  name 

(A  project  that  wo' n't  as  much  tickle  Tom  Tegg  as  m,  30 

Since  'twill  rob  him  of  his  second-priced  Pegasus) ; 

We,  the  Company — still  more  to  show  how  immense 

Is  the  power  o'er  the  mind  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 


1  Producing  a  1»ag  full  of  lords  and  gentlemen.    |     *  "Tis  money  makes  the  mare  to  ga* 
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And  that  not  even  Phoebus  himself,  in  our  day. 

Could  get  up  a  lay  without  first  an  otitl&y — 

Beg  to  add,  as  our  literature  soon  may  compare, 

In  its  quick  make  and  vent,  with  our  Birmingham  ware, 

And  it  doesn't  at  all  matter  in  either  of  these  liaes, 

How  sham  is  the  article,  so  it  but  shines, — 

We  keep  authors  ready,  all  perch' d,  pen  in  hand,  40 

To  write  ofif,  in  any  given  style,  at  command. 

No  matter  what  bard,  be  he  living  or  dead,^ 

Ask  a  work  from  his  pen,  and  'tis  done  soon  as  said : 

There  being,  on  the'  establishment,  six  Walter  Scotts, 

One  capital  Wordsworth,  and  Southeys  in  lots ; — 

Three  choice  Mrs.  Nortons,  all  singing  like  syrens, 

While  most  of  our  pallid  young  clerks  are  Lord  Byrons. 

Then  we've  s  and s  (for  whom  there's  small  call), 

And s  and s  (for  whom  no  call  at  all). 

In  short,  whosoe'er  the  last  *  Lion '  may  be,  50 

We've  a  Bottom  who'll  copy  his  roar  *  to  a  T, 

And  so  well,  that  not  one  of  the  buyers  who've  got  'em 

Can  tell  which  is  lion,  and  which  only  Bottom. 

N.B. — The  company,  since  they  set  up  in  this  line, 
Have  mov'd  their  concern,  and  are  now  at  the  sign 
Of  the  Muse's  Velocipede,  Fleet  Street,  where  all 
Who  wish  well  to  the  scheme  are  invited  to  call. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  DINNER  TO  DAN 

From  tongue  to  tongue  the  rumour  flew ; 
All  ask'd,  aghast,  'Is't  true  ?    is't  true  ?' 

But  none  knew  whether  'twas  fact  or  fable : 
And  still  the  unholy  rumour  ran. 
From  Tory  woman  to  Tory  man. 

Though  none  to  come  at  the  truth  was  able — 
Till,  lo,  at  last,  the  fact  came  out. 
The  horrible  fact,  beyond  all  doubt, 

That  Dan  had  din  d  at  the  Viceroy's  table ; 
Had  flesh' d  his  Popish  knife  and  fork  zo 

In  the  heart  of  the^  Establish' d  mutton  and  pork ! 

Who  can  forget  the  deep  sensation 

That  news  produc'd  in  this  orthodox  nation  ? 

Deans,  rectors,  curates,  all  agreed, 

If  Dan  was  allow' d  at  the  Castle  to  feed, 

'Twas  clearly  all  up  with  the  Protestant  creed ! 

There  hadn't,  indeed,  such  an  apparition 

Been  heard  of,  in  Dublin,  since  that  day 
When,  during  the  first  grand  exhibition 

Of  Don  Giovanni,  that  naughty  play,  20 

There  appear' d,  as  if  rais'd  by  necromancers. 
An  cactra  devil  among  the  dancers ! 

*  We  have  lodgings  apart,  for  our  posthumous  people. 
As  we  find  that,  if  left  with  the  live  ones, they  keep  ill. 

*  *  Bottom :  Let  me  play  the  lion ;  I  will  roar  you  as  'twere  any  nightingale  * 


o.  p.  5 
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Yes — ev'ry  one  saw,  with  fearful  thrill, 

That  a  devil  too  much  had  join'd  the  quadrille ;  ^ 

And  sulphur  was  smelt,  and  the  lamps  let  fall 

A  grim,  green  light  o'er  the  ghastly  ball, 

And  the  poor  sJiam  devils  didn't  like  it  at  all ; 

For,  they  knew  from  whence  the'  intruder  had  come, 

Though  he  left,  that  night,  his  tail  at  home. 

This  fact,  we  see,  is  a  parallel  case 

To  the  dinner  that,  some  weeks  since,  took  place. 

With  the  difference  slight  of  fiend  and  man, 

It  shows  what  a  nest  of  Popish  sinners 
That  city  must  be,  where  the  devil  and  Dan 

May  thus  drop  in,  at  quadrilles  and  dinners  I 

But,  mark  the  end  of  these  foul  proceedings. 
These  demon  hops  and  Popish  feedings. 
Some  comfort  'twill  be — to  those,  at  least. 

Who've  studied  this  awful  dinner  question — 
To  know  that  Dan,  on  the  night  of  that  feast, 

Was  seiz'd  with  a  dreadful  indigestion ; 
That  envoys  were  sent,  post-haste,  to  his  priest. 
To  come  and  absolve  the  suffering  sinner, 
¥oj[  eating  so  much  at  a  heretic  dinner ; 
And  some  good  people  were  even  afraid 
That  Peel'*  old  confectioner — still  at  the  trade — 
Had  poison' d  the  Papist  with  orangeade. 


30 
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With  all  humility  we  beg 

To  inform  the  public,  that  Tom  Tegg — 

Known  for  his  spunky  speculations. 

In  buying  up  dead  reputations, 

And,  by  a  mode  of  galvanizing 

Which,  all  must  own,  is  quite  surprising, 

Making  dead  authors  move  again. 

As  though  th^y  still  were  living  men ; — 

All  this,  too,  manag'd,  in  a  tnce, 

By  those  two  magic  words,  *  Half  Price,' 

Which  brings  the  charm  so  quick  about. 

That  worn-out  poets,  left  without      12 

A  second  foot  whereon  to  stand. 

Are  made  to  go  at  second  hand ; — 

'Twill  please  the  public,  we  repeat, 

To  learn  that  Tegg,  who  works  this  feat. 

And,  therefore,  knows  what  care  it  needs 

To  keep  alive  Fame's  invalids. 

Has  oped  an  Hospital,  in  town. 

For  cases  of  knock'd-up  renown —       20 

Falls,  fractures,  dangerous  Epic  fits 

(By  some  call'd  Cantos),  stabs  from  wits  ; 

*■  History  of  the  Irish  stage. 


And,  of  all  wounds  for  which  they're 

nurst, 
Decui  cuts  from  publishers,  the  worst ; — 
All  these,  and  other  such  fatalities, 
That  happen  to  frail  immortalities. 
By  Tegg  are  so  expertly  treated. 
That  oft-times,  when  the  cure's  com- 
pleted. 
The  patient's  made  robust  enough 
To  stand  a  few  more  rounds  of  puff,  30 
Till,  like  the  ghosts  of  Dante's  lay, 
He's  puff'd  into  thin  air  away  ! 

As  titled  poets  (being  phenomenons) 
Don't  like  to  mix  witn  low  and  common 

'uas, 
Tegg's  Hospital  has  separate  wards, 
Express  for  literary  lords. 
Where  pro^e- peers,of  immoderate  length. 
Are    nurs'd,    when    they've    outgrown 

their  strength, 
And  poets,  whom  their  friends  despair 

of. 
Are — pat  to  bed  and  taken  care  of.   40 
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Tegg  begs  to  contsadict  a  story. 
Now  current  both  with  Whig  and  Tory, 
That  Doctor  W—rb— t-na,  M.P., 
Well  known  for  his  antipathy, 
His  deadly  hate,  good  man,  to  all 
The  race  of  poets,  great  and  small — 
So  much,  that  he's  been  heard  to  own. 
He  would  most  willingly  out  down 
The  holiest  groves  on  Pindus*  mount, 
To  turn  the  timber  to  account !  — 
The  story  actually  goes,  that  he 
Prescribes  at  Tegg's  Infirmary ; 
And  oft,  not  only  stints,  for  spite. 
The  patients  in  their  copy-right. 
But  that,  on  being  call'd  in  lately 
To  two  sick  poets,  suffering  greatly. 


This  vaticidal  Doctor  sent  them 
So  strong  a  dose  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
That  one  of  the  poor  barcu  but  cried, 
*  Oh,  Jerry,  Jerry  ! '  and  then  died  ;   60 
While   t'other,    though   less  stuff   was 

given. 
Is  on  his  road,  'tis  fear'd,  to  heaven  ! 

Of  this  event,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
Tegg  means  to  say  no  more  at  present, — 
Intending  shortly  to  prepare 
A  statement  of  the  whole  affair, 
With  full  accounts,  at  the  same  time. 
Of  some  late  cases  (prose  and  rhyme). 
Subscrib'd  with  every  author's  name. 
That's  now  on  the  Sick  List  of  Fame.  70 


RELIGION  AND  TRADE 

'  Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  it  was  necessary  to  originate  all  respecting  religion  and  trade  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House.' — Church  Extension^  May  22, 1830. 

Say,  who  was  the  wag,  indecorously  witty, 

Who,  first  in  a  statute,  this  libel  convey' d ; 
And  thus  slily  referr'd  to  the  self*same  committee. 

As  matters  congenial.  Religion  and  Trade  ? 

Oh  surely,  my  Ph — lip — ts,  'twas  thou  didst  the  deed ; 

For  none  but  thyself,  or  some  pluralist  brother, 
Accustom' d  to  mix  up  the  craft  with  the  creed, 

Could  bring  such  a  pair  thus  to  twin  with  each  other. 

And  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  times  present  and  gone. 
One  is  fore'd  to  confess,  on  maturer  reflection, 

That  'tisn't  in  the  eyes  of  committees  alone 

That  the  shrine  and  the  shop  seem  to  have  some  connection. 

Not  to  mention  those  monarchs  of  Asia's  fair  land. 

Whose  civil  list  all  is  in  '  god- money '  paid  ; 
And  where  the  whole  people,  by  royal  command, 

Buy  their  gods  at  the  government  mart,  ready  made ; —  * 

There  was  also  (as  mention' d,  in  rhyme  and  in  prose,  is) 
Gold  heap'd,  throughout  Egypt,  on  every  shrine, 

To  make  rings  for  right  reverend  crocodiles'  noses — 
Just  such  as,  my  Ph — lip — ts,  would  look  well  in  thine. 

But  one  needn't  fiy  off,  in  this  erudite  mood ; 

And  'tis  clear,  without  going  to  regions  so  sunny. 
That  priests  love  to  do  the  hfist  possible  good. 

For  th^  largest  most  possible  quantum  of  money. 

*  Of  him,'  saith  the  text,  *  unto  whom  much  is  given. 

Of  him  much,  in  turn,  will  be  also  requir'd : ' — 

*  By  mc,*  quoth  the  sleek  and  obese  man  of  heaven — 

*  Give  as  much  as  you  will — more  will  still  be  desir'd.' 

*  Tlie  Birmans  may  not  buy  the  sacred  marble  in  mass,  but  must  purchase  figures  of  the  deity 
already  made.— Symes. 
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More  money  !    more  churches ! — oh  Nimrod,  hadst  thou 
'Stead  of  Tower-extension,  some  shorter  way  gone — 

Hadst  thou  known  by  what  methods  we  mount  to  heaven  now. 
And  tried  Church-extensioiif  the  feat  had  been  done  ! 


MUSINGS 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LATE  PROMOTION  OP  MRS.  NETHBRCOAT 

*  The  widow  Nethercoat  is  appointed  gaoler  of  Loiighrea,  in  the  room  of  her  deceased  husband' 
-Limerick  Chronicle, 

Whether  as  queens  or  subjects,  in  these  days, 

Women  seem  formed  to  grace  alike  each  station  ;— 

As  Captain  Flaherty  gallantly  says, 

*  You,  ladies,  are  the  lords  of  the  creation ! ' 

Thus  o'er  my  mind  did  prescient  visions  float 

Of  all  that  matchless  woman  yet  may  be ; 
When,  hark,  in  rumours  less  and  less  remote. 

Came  the  glad  news  o'er  Erin's  ambient  sea. 
The  important  news — that  Mrs.  Nethercoat 

Had  been  appointed  gaoler  of  Loughrea ;  lo 

Yes,  mark  it.  History — Nethercoat  is  dead. 
And  Mrs.  N.  now  rules  his  realm  instead ; 
Hers  the  high  task  to  wield  the'  uplocking  keys. 
To  rivet  rogues  and  reign  o'er  Rapparees  I 
Thus,  while  your  blust'rers  of  the  Tory  school 
Find  Ireland's  sanest  sons  so  hard  to  rule. 
One  meek-ey'd  matron,  in  Whig  doctrines  nurst. 
Is  all  that's  ask'd  to  curb  the  maddest,  worst ! 

Show  me  the  man  that  dares,  with  blushless  brow. 

Prate  about  Erin's  rage  and  riot  now  ; —  ao 

Now,  when  her  temperance  forms  her  sole  excess ; 

When  long-lov'd  whiskey,  fading  from  her  sight, 
'  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,' 

Will  soon,  like  other  spirits,  vanish  quite ; 
When  of  red  coats  the  number's  grown  so  small. 

That  soon,  to  cheer  the  warlike  parson's  eyes. 
No  glimpse  of  scarlet  will  be  seen  at  all. 

Save  that  which  she  of  Babylon  supplies; — 
Or,  at  the  most,  a  corporal's  guard  will  be. 

Of  Ireland's  red  defence  the  sole  remains ;  30 

While  of  its  gaols  bright  woman  keeps  the  key. 

And  captive  Paddies  languish  in  her  chains ! 

Long  may  such  lot  be  Erin's,  long  be  mine ! 

Oh  yes — if  ev'n  this  world,  though  bright  it  shine. 

In  Wisdom's  eyes  a  prison-house  must  be. 
At  least  let  woman's  hand  our  fetters  twine. 

And  blithe  I'll  sing,  more  joyous  than  if  free, 

The  Nethercoats,  the  Nethercoats  for  me ! 
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INTENDED  TRIBUTE 

TO  THE 
7TH0B  OP  AN  ARTICLE  IN"  THE  LAST  NUMBER   OP  THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

ENTITLED 

*  ROMANISM  IN  IRELAND ' 

It  glads  us  much  to  be  able  to  say, 

That  a  meeting  is  fix'd,  for  some  early  day, 

Of  all  such  dowagers — ?ie  or  she — 

(No  matter  the  sex,  so  they  dowagers  be,) 

Whose  opinions,  concerning  Church  and  State, 

From  about  the  time  of  the  Curfew  date — 

Staunch  sticklers  still  for  days  by-gone, 

And  admiring  them  for  their  rust  alone — 

To  whom  if  we  would  a  leader  give. 

Worthy  their  tastes  conservative,  lo 

We  need  but  some  mummy  statesman  raise. 

Who  was  pickled  and  potted  in  Ptolemy's  days; 

For  that's  the  man,  if  waked  from  his  shelf. 

To  conserve  and  swaddle  this  world,  like  himself. 

Such,  we're  happy  to  state,  are  the  old  Ae-dames 

Who've  met  in  committee,  and  given  their  names 

(In  good  hieroglyphics),  with  kind  intent 

To  pay  some  handsome  compliment 

To  their  sister-author,  the  nameless  he, 

Who  wrote,  in  the  last  new  Quarterly,  20 

That  charming  assault  upon  Popery ; 

An  article  justly  prized  by  them. 

As  a  perfect  antediluvian  gem— 

The  work,  as  Sir  Sampson  Legend  would  say, 

Of  some  *  fellow  the  Flood  couldn't  wash  away.*  * 

The  fund  being  rais'd,  there  remained  but  to  see 

What  the  dowager-author's  gift  was  to  be. 

And  here,  I  must  say,  the  Sisters  Blue 

Show'd  delicate  taste  and  judgment  too. 

For,  finding  the  poor  man  suffering  greatly  30 

From  the  awful  stuff  he  has  thrown  up  lately — 

So  much  so,  indeed,  to  the  alarm  of  all. 

As  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  what  doctors  call 

The  Antipapistico-monomania 

(I'm  sorry  with  such  a  long  word  to  detain  ye). 

They've  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  physician. 

By  suiting  their  gift  to  the  patient's  condition ; 

And,  as  soon  as    tis  ready  for  presentation, 

We  shall  publish  the  facts,  for  the  gratification 

Of  this  highly-favour'd  and  Protestant  nation.  40 

Meanwhile,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  neighbours, 

He  still  continues  his  Quarterly  labours ; 

And  often  has  strong  No-Popery  fits, 

Which  frighten  his  old  nurse  out  of  her  wits, 

*  See  Congreve's  Love  for  Love. 
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Sometimes  he  screams,  like  Scrub  in  the  play,^ 

*  Thieves  !    Jesuits  !    Popery  !  *  night  and  day  ; 

Takes  the  Printer's  Devil  tot  Doctor  Dens,* 

And  shies  at  him  heaps  of  High-ohureh  pens ; ' 

Which  the  Devil  (himself  a  touchy  Dissenter) 

Feels  all  in  his  hide,  like  arrows,  enter.  50 

'Stead  of  swallowing  wholesome  stuff  from  the  druggist's. 

He  mil  keep  raving  of  '  Irish  ThuggistB  $  '^ 

Tells  us  they  all  go  murdering,  for  hitiy 

From  rise  of  morn  till  set  of  sun. 

Pop,  pop,  as  fast  as  &  minute-gun  I  '^ 

If  ask'd,  how  comes  it  the  gown  and  cassock  are 

Safe  and  fat,  'mid  this  general  massacre — 

How  haps  it  that  Pat's  own  population 

But  swarms  the  more  for  this  truoidation*^— 

He  refers  you,  for  all  such  memoranda,  60 

To  the  *  archives  of  the  Propaganda  ! '  • 

This  is  all  we've  got,  for  the  present>  to  say — 
But  shall  take  up  the  subject  some  future  day. 


GRAND  DINNER  OF  TYPE  AND  CO. 

A  POOR  poet's   dream' 

As  I  sat  in  my  study,  kme  and  still, 
Thinking  of  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Bill, 
And  the  speech  by  Lawyer  Sugden  made. 
In  spirit  congenial,  for  *  the  Trade,' 
Sudden  I  sunk  to  sleep,  and,  lo. 

Upon  Fancy's  reinless  night- mare  flitting, 
I  found  myself,  in  a  second  or  so. 
At  the  table  of  Messrs.  Type  and  Co. 

With  a  goodly  group  of  diners  sittings 
All  in  the  printing  and  publishing  line, 
Drest,  I  thought,  extremely  fine. 
And  sipping,  like  lords,  their  rosy  wine ; 
While  I,  in  a  state  near  inanition. 

With  coat  that  hadn't  much  nap  to,  spare 
(Having  just  gone  into  its  second  edition)^ 

Was  the  only  wretch  of  an  author  there. 
But  think,  how  great  was  my  surprise. 
When  I  saw,  in  casting  round  my  eyes* 
That  the  dishes,  sent  up  by  Type^s  she-cooks, 
Bore  all,  in  appearance,  the  shape  of  books  ;^ 
Large  folios — God  knows  where  they  got  'em. 
In  these  small  times — at  top  and  bottom ; 


10 


20 


'  Beaux'  Strataqem. 

2  The  writer  of  the  article  has  groped  about, 
with  much  success,  in  what  he  calls  'the  dark 
recesses  of  Dr.  Dens's  disquisitions. — Quarterly 
Review. 

'  'Pray,  may  we  ask,  has  there  been  any 
rebellious  movement  of  Popery  in  Ireland, 
since  the  planting  of  the  U  ster  colonies,  in 
which  something  of  the  kind  was  not  visible 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  ?  '—lb. 


*  *  Lowi  Lorton,  for  instance,  who,  for  clearing 
his  estate  of  a  village  of  Irish  Thnggists.'  &c. 
&c.— lb. 

'  *  CHM^rve  how  murder  after  murder  is  com- 
mitted like  minute-guns/ — lb. 

'  'Might  not  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda 
possibly  supply  the  key  ? ' 

7  Written  during  the  late  agitation  of  the 
question  of  Copyright. 
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And  quartos  (such  as  the  Press  provides 

For  no  one  to  read  them)  down  the  sides. 

Then  flash' d  a  horrible  thought  on  my  brain, 

And  I  said  to  myself,  *  'Tis  all  too  plain ; 

Like  those,  well  known  in  School  quotations, 

Who  ate  up  for  dinner  their  own  relations, 

I  see  now,  before  me,  smoking  here. 

The  bodies  and  bones  of  my  brethren  dear;. —  30 

Bright  sons  of  the  lyric  and  epic  Muse, 

All  cut  up  in  cutlets,  or  hash'd  in  stews ; 

Their  works,  a  light  through  ages  to  go. 

Themselves,  eaten  up  by  Type  and  Co.  ! ' 

While  thus  I  moralized,  on  they  went. 
Finding  the  fare  most  excellent ; 
And  all  so  kindly,  brother  to  brother. 
Helping  the  tidbits  to  each  other ; 
^  A  slice  of  Southey  let  me  send  you ' — 

*  This  out  of  Campbell  I  recommend  you  ' —  40 
'  And  here,  my  friends,  is  a  treat  indeed, 

The  immortal  Wordsworth  fricassee' d  ! ' 

Thus  having,  the  cormorants,  fed  .some  time, 
Upon  joints  of  poetry — all  of  the  prime — 
W^ith  also  (as  Type  in  a  whisper  averr'd  it) 

*  Cold  prose  on  the  sideboard,  for  such  as  preferr'd  it ' — 
They  rested  awhile,  to  recruit  their  force. 

Then  pounc'd,  like  kites^  on  the  second  course, 

Which  was  singing-birds  merely — ^Moore  and  others — 

Who  all  went  the  way  of  their  larger  brothers ;  50 

And,  num'rous  now  though  such  songsters  be, 

'Twas  really  quite  distressing  to  see 

A  whole  dishful  of  Toms — Moore,  Dibdin,  Bayly, — 

Bolted  by  Type  and  Co.  so  gaily  ! 

Nor  was  this  the  worst — I  shudder  to  think 

What  a  scene  was  disclos'd  wheh  they  came  to  drink. 

The  warriors  of  Odin,  as  every  one  knows, 

Used  to  drink  out  of  skulls  bt  slaughter* d  foes: 

And  Type's  old  port,  to  my  horror  I  found, 

Was  in  skulls  of  bards  sent  merrily  round.  60 

And  still  as  each  well-fill' d  cranium  came, 

A  health  was  pledg'd  to  its  owner's  name ; 

While  Type  said  slily,  'midst  general  laughter, 

*  We  eat  them  up  first,  then  drink  to  them  after.' 

There  was  no  standing  this — incens'd  I  broke 

From  my  bonds  of  sleep,  and  indignant  woke. 

Exclaiming,  '  Oh  shades  of  other  times. 

Whose  voices  still  sound,  like  deathless  chimes, 

Could  you  e'er  have  foretold  a  day  would  be, 

When  a  dreamer  of  dreams  should  live  to  see  70 

A  party  of  sleek  and  honest  John  Bulls 

Hobnobbing  each  other  in  poets'  skulls !  * 
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CHURCH  EXTENSION 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MOBNINQ  CHRONICLE 

Sir, — A  well-known  classical  traveller,  while  employed  in  exploring,  some  time  since,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  was  so  fortunate,  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
as  to  light  upon  a  very  ancient  bark  manuscript,  which  has  tui*ned  out,  on  examination,  to  be 
part  of  an  old  Ephesian  newspaper :— a  newspaper  published,  as  you  will  see,  so  far  back  as  the 
time  when  Demetrius,  the  great  Shrine-Extender,'  flourished.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

EPHESIAN   GAZETTE 

Second  edition. 
Important  event  for  the  rich  and  religious ! 

Great  Meeting  of  Silversmiths  held  in  Queen  Square ; — 
Church  Extension,  their  object, — the'  excitement  prodigious ; — 
Demetrius,  head  man  of  the  craft,  takes  the  chair ! 

Third  edition* 
The  Chairman  still  up,  when  our  dev'I  came  away ; 

Having  prefaced  his  speech  with  the  usual  state  prayer. 
That  the  Three-headed  Dian  *  would  kindly,  this  day. 

Take  the  Silversmiths'  Company  under  her  care. 

Being  ask'd  by  some  low,  unestablish'd  divines, 

*  When  your  churches  are  up,  where  are  flocks  to  be  got  ?  * 

He  manfully  answer' d,  *  Let  us  build  the  shrines,* 
And  we  care  not  if  flocks  are  found  for  them  or  not.' 

He  then  added — to  show  that  the  Silversmiths'  Guild 
Were  above  all  confin'd  and  intolerant  views — 

*  Only  pay  through  the  nose  to  the  altars  we  build. 
You  may  pray  through  the  nose  to  what  altars  you  choose.' 

This  tolerance,  rare  from  a  shrine-dealer's  lip, 

(Though  a  tolerance  mix'd  with  due  taste  for  the  till) — 

So  much  charm' d  all  the  holders  of  scriptural  scrip. 
That  their  shouts  of  '  Hear  ! '  *  Hear  ! '  are  re-echoing  still. 


Great  stir  in  the  Shrine  Market !    altars  to  Phoebus 
Are  going  dog-cheap — may  be  had  for  a  rebus. 

Old  Dian's,  as  usual,  outsell  all  the  rest ; — 
But  Venus' s  also  are  much  in  request. 


Fourth  edition. 


LATEST  ACCOUNTS  FROM  OLYMPUS 

As  news  from  Olympus  has  grown  rather  rare, 
Since  bards,  in  their  cruises,  have  ceased  to  toiich  there. 
We  extract  for  our  readers  the'  intelligence  given. 
In  our  latest  accounts  from  that  ci-devant  heaven — 
That  realm  of  the  By-gones,  where  still  sit,  in  state. 
Old  god-heads  and  nod-heads,  now  long  out  of  date. 


*  '  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a 
silversmith,  which  made  shrines  for  Diana, 
brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen ; 
whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of 
like  occupation,  and  said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that 
by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.'— Acts  xix. 


2  Tria  Virginis  ora  Dianae. 

3  The  'shrines'  are  supposed  to  have  been 
small  churches,  or  chapels,  adjoining  to  tbe 
great  temples;— 'aediculae,  in  quibns  statoM 
rcponebantur. ' — Erasm. 
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Jove  himself,  it  appears,  since  his  love-days  are  o'er. 

Seems  to  find  immortality  rather  a  bore; 

Though  he  still  asks  for  news  of  earth's  capers  and  crimes. 

And  reads  daily  his  old  fellow-Thund*rer,  the  Timea,  lo 

He  apd  Vulcan,,  it  seems,  by  their  wives  still  hen-^eA:'cif  arc, 

And  kept  on  a  stinted  allowance  of  nectar. 

Old  Phoebus,  poor  lad,  has  given  up  inspiration. 

And  pack'd  off  to  earth  on  a  ^/f -speculation. 

The  fact  is,  he  found  his  old  shrines  had  grown  dim. 

Since  bards  look'd  to  Bentley  and  Golburn,.  not  him. 

So,  he  sold  of!  his  stud  of  ambrosia^fed  nags. 

Came  incog,  down  to  earth,  and  now  writes  for  the  Mags ; 

Taking  care  that  his  wor^  not  a  gleam  hath  to  lingei;  iix't, 

From  which  men  could  guess  that  the  god  had  a  finger  in*t.  20 

There  are  other  small  facts,  well  deserving  attention, 

Of  which  our  Olympic  despatches  make  mention. 

Poor  Bacchus  is  still  very  ill,  they  allege, 

Having  never  recovered  the  Temperance  Pledge. 

*  What,  the  Irish  ! '  he  cried — '  those  I  lookM  to  the  most ! 

If  they  give  up  the  spirit  I  give  up  the  ghost : ' 

While  jy&mufr,  who  us'd  of  the  (i;ods  to  make  fun, 

Is  turn'd  Socialist  now,  and  declares  there  are  none  ! 

But  these  changes^  though  curiQuSi  are  all  a  mere  farce, 

Compared  to  the  new  'cactus  belli''  of  Maire,  30 

Who,  for  year%  ha^  been  su£^ring  the  horrors  of  quiet, 

Uncheer'd  by  one  glimmer  of  bloodshed  or  riot ! 

In  vain  from  the  clouds  his  belligerent  brow 

Did  he  pop  forth,  in  hopes  that  somewhere  or  somehow. 

Like  Pat  at  a  fair,  he  n^ight  *  coax  up  a  row : ' 

But  the  joke  wouldn't  take — the  whole  world  had  got  wiser ; 

Men  lik'd  not  to  take  a  Great  Gun  for  adviser ; 

And,  still  less,  to  march  m  fine  clothes  to  be  shot, 

Without  very  well  knowing  for  who^  or  for  what. 

The  French,  who  of  slaughter  had  had  their  full  swing,  40 

Were  content  with  a  shot,  now  and  then,  at  their  King ; 

While,  in  England,  good  fighting's  a  pastime  so  hard  to  gain, 

Nobody's  left  to  fight  wOky  but  Lord  C — rd — g — n. 

'Tis  needless  to  say,  then,  how  monstrously  happy 

Old  Mars  has  been  made  by  what's  now  on  the  tapis  ; 

How  much  it  delights  hiim  to  see  the  French  rally, 

In  Liberty's  name,  around  Mehemet  Ali ; 

Well  knowing  that  Satan  himself  could  not  find 

A  confection  of  mischief  much  more  to  his  ixiind 

Than  the  old  Bonnet  Rouge  and  the  Bashaw  combin'd.  50 

Right  well,  too,  he  knows,  that  there  ne'er  were  attackers. 

Whatever  their  cause,  that  they  didn't  find  backers ; 

While  any  slight  care  for  Humanity's  woes 

]\|Iay  be  sooth  d  by  thi^t  *Art  Diplomatique.*  which  shows 

How  to  come,  in  the  most  appro v'd  Boethod,  to  blows. 

This  is  all,  for  to-day — whether  Mars  is  much  vext 
At  his  friend  Thiers' s  exit,  we'll  know  by  our  next. 

z3 
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He's  ofif — the  puffers  carry  it  hollow — 
The  critics,  if  they  please,  may  follow. 
'Erethey^e  laid  down  their  first  positions, 
He's  fairly  blown  through  six  editions ! 
In  vain  doth  Edinburgh  dispense 
Her  blue  and  yellow  pestilence  90 

(That  plague  so  awful  in  my  time 
To  young  and  touchy  sons  of  rhyme) — 
The  Quarterly,  at  three  months'  date, 
To  catch  the'  Unread  One,  comes  too 

late; 
And  nonsense,  litter'd  in  a  hurry, 
Becomes  *  immortal,'  spite  of  Murray. 

But,    bless    me! — while  I    thus    keep 

fooling, 
I  hear  a  voice  cry,  *  Dinner's  cooling.' 
That  postman,  too,  (who,  truth  to  tell, 
'Mong  men  of  letters  bears  the  bell,)  100 
Keeps  ringing,  ringing,  so  infernally 
That  I  must  stop — 

Yours  sempiternally. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MISCHIEF 

BY  LORD   ST — NL — Y 
(HIS  FIRST  ATTEMPT  IN  VERSE) 

*  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.'    Milton. 

How  various  are  the  inspirations 
Of  different  men,  in  different  nations  ! 
As  genius  prompts  to  good  or  evil, 
Some  call  the   Muse,   some  raise   the 

devil. 
Old  Socrates,  that  pink  of  sages, 
Kept  a  pet  demon,  on  board  wages 
To  go  about  with  him  incog.. 
And  sometimes  give  his  wits  a  jog. 
So  L — nd — st,  in  our  day,  we  know. 
Keeps  fresh  relays  of  imps  below,      10 
To  forward,  from  that  nameless  spot, 
His  inspirations,  hot  and  hot. 

But,  neat  as  are  old  L-nd-st's  doings — 
Beyond    even    Hecate's    *  hell-broth ' 

brewings — 
Had  I,  Lord  Stanley,  but  my  will, 
I'd  show  you  mischief  prettier  still ; 
Mischief,  combining  boyhood's  tricks 
With  age's  sourest  politics  ; 
The  urcnin's  freaks,  the  veteran's  gall. 
Both  duly  mix'd,  and  matchless  all ;  20 
A  compound  nought  in  history  reaches 
But  Machiavel,  when  first  in  breeches  ! 


Yes,  Mischief,  Goddess  multiform. 
Whene'er    thou,  witch-like,  rid'st   the 

storm. 
Let  Stanley  ride  cockhorse  behind  thee— 
No  livelier  lackey  could  they  find  thee. 
And,  Goddess,  as  I'm  well  aware. 
So  mischief's  done,  you  care  not  icAerc, 
I  own,  'twill  most  my  fancy  tickle 
In  Paddyland  to  play  the  Pickle ;     30 
Having  got  credit  for  inventing 
A  new,  brisk  method  of  tormenting— 
A  way,  they  call  the  Stanley  fashion, 
Which  puts  all  Ireland  in  a  passion ; 
So  neat  it  hits  the  mixture  due 
Of  injury  and  insult  too ; 
So  legibly  it  bears  upon't 
The  stamp  of  Stanley's  brazen  front. 

Ireland,  we're  told,  means  land  of  Ire ; 
And  why  she's  so,  none  need  inquire,  40 
Who  sees  her  millions,  martial,  manly, 
Spat  upon  thus  by  me.  Lord  St — ^nl— y* 
Already  in  the  breeze  I  scent 
The  whiff  of  ooming  devilment ; 
Of  strife,  to  me  more  stirring  far 
Than  the'  Opium  or  the  Sulphur  war, 
Or  any  such  drug  ferments  are. 
Yes — sweeter  to  this  Tory  soul 
Than  all  such  pests,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Is  the  rich,  '  swelter'd  venom  '  got     50 
By  stirring  Ireland's  *  charmed  pot ; '  * 
And,  thanks  to  practice  on  that  land, 
I  stir  it  with  a  master-hand. 

Again  thou'lt  see,  when  forth  hath  gone 
TheWar-Church-cry,  *  On,  Stanley,  on!' 
How  Caravats  and  Shanavests 
Shall  swarm  from  out  their  mountain 

nests, 
With  all  their  merry  moonlight  brothers, 
To   whom   the   Church   {step-dtaoe  to 

others) 
Hath  been  the  best  of  nursing  mothers. 
Again  o'er  Erin's  rich  domain  61 

Shall  Rookites  and  right  reverends  reign ; 
And  both,  exempt  from  vu^^ar  toil. 
Between  them  share  that  titheful  soil ; 
Puzzling  ambition  which  to  climb  at, 
The  post  of  Captain,  gs  of  Primate. 

And  so,  long  life  to  Church  and  Co. — 
Hurrah  for  mischief ! — here  we  go. 

*      *  Sweltered  venom,  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i*  the  cbarmed  pot' 
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EPISTLE  FROM  CAPTAIN  ROCK  TO  LORD  L— NDH— T 

Deab  L — ndh — t, — ^you'll  pardon  my  making  thus  free, — 
But  form  is  all  fudge  *twixt  such  *  comrogues'  as  we. 
Who,  whatever  the  smooth  views  we,  in  public,  may  drive  at. 
Have  both  the  same  praiseworthy  object,  in  private — 
Namely,  never  to  let  the  old  regions  of  riot. 
Where  Rock  hath  long  reign' d,  have  one  instant  of  quiet. 
But  keep  Ireland  still  in  that  liquid  we've  taught  her 
To  love  more  than  meat,  drink,  or  clothing — hot  water. 

All  the  difference  betwixt  you  and  me,  as  I  take  it. 

Is  simply,  that  you  make  the  law  and  /  break  it ;  lo 

And  never,  of  big-wigs  and  small,  were  there  two 

Play*d  so  well  into  each  other's  hands  as  we  do ; 

Insomuch,  that  the  laws  you  and  yours  manufacture. 

Seem  all  made  express  for  the  Rock-boys  to  fracture. 

Not  Birmingham's  self — to  her  shame  be  it  spoken — 

E'er  made  things  more  neatly  contriv'd  to  be  broken ; 

And  hence,  I  oonfe-ss,  in  this  island  religious. 

The  breaJcage  of  laws— and  of  heiKlB  ia  prodigious. 

And  long  may  it  thrive,  my  Ex-Bigwig,  say  I, — ^^ 

Though,  of  late,  much  I  fear*d  all  our  fun  was  gone  by ;  20 

As,  except  when  some  tithe-hunting  parson  show'd  sport. 

Some  rector — a  cool  hand  at  pistols  and  port. 

Who  *  keeps  dry*  his  potoder,  but  never  himself — 

One  who,  leaving  his  Bible  to  rust  on  the  shelf. 

Sends  his  pious  texts  home,  in  the  shape  of  ball-cartridges. 

Shooting  his  *  dearly  beloved,*  like  partridges ; — 

Except  when  some  hero  of  this  sort  tum'd  out. 

Or,  the*  Exchequer  s^nt,  flaming,  its  tithe-writs*  about — 

A  contrivance  more  neat,  I  may  say,  without  flattery. 

Than  e*er  vet  was  thought  of  for  bloodshed  and  battery ;  30 

So  neat,  that  even  /  might  be  proud,  I  allow. 

To  have  hit  off  so  rioh  a  receipt  for  a  row ; — 

Except  lor  such  rigs  turning  up,  now  and  then, 

I  was  actually  growing  the  dullest  of  men ; 

And,  had  this  blank  fit  been  allow' d  to  increase. 

Might  have  snor'd  myself  down  to  a  Justice  of  Peace. 

Like  you.  Reformation  in  Church  and  in  State 

Is  the  thing  of  all  things  I  most  cordially  hate; 

If  once  these  curst  Ministers  do  as  they  like. 

All's  o'er,  my  good  Lord,  with  your  wig  and  my  pike,  40 

And  one  may  be  hung  up  on  t'other,  henceforth. 

Just  to  show  what  such  Captains  and  Chancellors  were  worth. 

But  we  must  not  despair — even  already  Hope  sees 

You're  about,  my  bold  Baron,  to  kick  up  a  breeze 

Of  the  true  baffling  sort,  such  as  suits  me  and  you, 

Who  have  box'd  the  whole  compass  of  party  right  through. 

And  oare  not  one  farthing,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

So  we  hut  raise  the  wind,  from  what  quarter  it  blows. 

>  Exchequer  tithe  proeesBes,  aemd  under  a  eonmiiaiion  of  rebellion.— C%ronfdS«. 
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Now  wants  but  a  husband,  with  requisites  meet,— 
Age  thirty,  or  thereabouts—stature  six  feet, 
And  warranted  godly — to  make  ail  complete. 
Nota  Bene — a  Churchman  would  suit,  if  he*s  high^ 
But  Socinians  or  Catholics  need  not  apply. 

What  say  you,  Dick  ?    doesn't  this  tempt  your  ambition  ? 

The  whole  wealth  of  Fudge,  that  renown' d  man  of  pith. 
All  brought  to  the  hammer,  for  Charoh  competition,^-  20 

Sole  encumbrance.  Miss  Fudge  to  be  taken  therewith. 
Think,  my  boy,  for  a  Curate  how  glorious  a  catch ! 
While,  instead  of  the  thousands  of  souls  you  now  watch* 
To  save  Biddy  Fudge's  is  all  you  need  do ; 
And  her  purse  will,  meanwhile,  be  the  saving  of  you. 

You  may  ask,  Dick,  how  comes  it  that  I,  a  poor  elf. 

Wanting  substfiwice  even  more  than  your  spiritual  self. 

Should  thus  generously  lay  my  own  claims  on  the  shelf. 

When,  God  knows !    there  ne'er  was  young  gentleman  yet 

So  much  lack'd  an  old  spinster  to  rid.  him  from  debt,  30 

Or  had  cogenter  reasons  than  mine  to  assail  her 

With  tender  love-suit— at  the  suit  of  his  tailor. 

But  thereby  there  ^angs  a  soft  secret,  my  friend. 

Which  thus  to  your  reverend  breast  I  commend : 

Miss  Fudge  hath  a  niece — ^such  a  creature  ! — with  eyes 

Like  those  sparklers  that  peep  out  from  summernight  skies 

At  astronomers-royal,  and  laugh  with  delight 

To  see  elderly  gentlemen  spying  all  night. 

While  her  figure — oh,  bring  all  the  gracefuUest  things 

That  are  borne  through  the  light  air  by  feet  or  by  wings*  40 

Not  a  single  new  grace  to  that  form  could  they  teach. 

Which  combines  in  itself  the  perfection  of  each ; 

While,  rapid  or  slow,  as  her  fairy  feet  fall. 

The  mute  music  of  symmetry  modulates  all. 

Ne'er  in  short,  was  there  creature  more  form'd  to  bewilder 

A  gay  youth  like  me,  who  of  castles  aerial 
(And  only  of  such)  am,  God  help  me !    a  builder ; 

Still  peopling  each  mansion  with  lodgers  ethereal. 
And  now,  to  this  nymph  of  the  seraph-like  eye. 

Letting  out,  as  you  see,  my  first  floor  next  the  sky.^  50 

But,  alas  !    nothing's  perfect  on  earth — even  she, 
This  divine  little  gipsy,  does  odd  things  sometimes ; 

Talks  learning — looks  wise  (rather  painful  to  see). 
Prints  alre^y  in  two  County  papers  her  rhymes; 

And  raves — the  sweet,  charming,  absurd  little  dear ! 

About  Amulets,  IBijous,  and  Keepsakes,  next  year. 

In  a  manner  which  plainly  bad  symptoms  portends 

Of  that  Annual  blue  fit,  so  distressing  to  friends; 

A  fit  which,  though  lasting  but  one  short  edition, 

Leaves  the  patient  long  after  in  sad  inanition.  60 

That  floor  which  a  focetiouB  garreteer  called  'lo  premier  en  descendant  du  ciel.* 
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However,  let's  hope  for  the  beat^ — Mid,  meaawhile, 
Be  it  mine  stiU  to  bask  ia  the  nieoe*8  warm  uuile; 
While  you,  if  you're  wise,  Diok,  will  play  the  gallant 
(Uphill  work,  I  confess,)  to  her  Saint  of  an  Aunt. 
Think,  my  boy,  for  a  youngster  like  you,  who've  a  lack, 

Not  indeed  of  rupees,  but  of  all  other  spooio. 
What  luck  thus  to  Bnd  a  kind  witoh  at  vour  baok. 

An  old  goose  with  gold  eggs>  from  all  debts  to  roloaso  yo ; 
Never  mind,  tho*  the  spinster  be  reverend  and  thin. 

What  are  all  the  Throe  Graces  to  her  Throe  per  Cents.?  70 

While  her  acres ! — oh  Diok,  it  don't  matter  one  pin 

How  she  touches  the'  affections,  so  you  touch  too  renU ; 
And  Love  never  looks  half  so  pleas'd  as  when,  bless  him  I   ho 
Sings  to  an  old  lady's  purse  *  Open,  Sesamd.' 

By  the  way,  I've  just  heard,  in  my  walks,  a  report, 

Which,  if  true,  will  insure  for  your  visit  some  sport. 

'Tis  rumour' d  our  ACanager  means  to  bespeak 

The  Church  tu^iblers  from  Exeter  Hall  for  next  week ; 

And  certainly  ne'er  did  a  queerer  or  rummer  set 

Throw,  for  the'  amusement  of  Christiana,  a  summorsot.  80 

'Tis  fear'd  their  chief  *Merrimao/  C — ke,  cannot  oome, 

Being  called  off,  at  present,  to  play  Punch  at  homo ;  ^ 

And  the  loss  of  so  practis'd  a  wag  in  divinity 

Will  grieve  much  all  lovers  of  jokes  on  the  Trinity ; — 

His  pun  on  the  name  Unigenitus,  lately 

Having  pleas'd  Robert  Taylor,  the  Reverend^  greatly.' 

'Twill  prove  a  sad  drawback,  if  absent  ho  bo. 

As  a  wag  Presbyterian's  a  thing  quite  to  see ; 

And,  'mong  the  Five  Points  of  the  Calvinists,  none  of  'cm 

Ever  yet  reckoned  a  point  of  wit  one  of  'em.  90 

But  even  though  depriv'd  of  this  comical  elf, 

We've  a  host  St  huffoni  in  Murtajg;h  himself, 

Who  of  all  the  whole  troop  is  chief  mummer  and  mimo^ 

As  C — ^ke  takes  the  Ground  Tumbling,  he  the  tiuhlinu. ;  * 

And  of  him  we're  quite  certain,  so  ^rayt  come  in  time. 

LETTER  II 

FBOM   MISS  BI0DY  WVWiU  TO   MM.    mJlAUMTU  — -— 


JrsT  in  time  for  the  po»t,  deaff  and  mfmt$tr(fwi\y  bu«y. 
With  godly  concemmeot* — and  wtjrUiW  owatf  loo ; 

Thingf  eamal  mod  •piriioal  taii^df  my  Mir  lAmyt 

In  this  little  brain  tiU,  bewiVWd  and  dkzy, 
'Twizt  beareD  and  earthy  I  iKMoe  know  what  I  4o, 

Fiat,  Vwe  been  to  aee  all  Um  mr  iMfhuHm  from  Town, 

Wludi  our  fAvomiU  Mim  Gimp  (or  tfoe  tt^ifrint;  tuM  hM4  d^twn. 

Seethe  Dmkl'n  Eumtmg  /W« 'uf  tlM;  "^ih  *4  imem^wtihM$>4l,f*MwiHntttttiiHf^^m^^tttt^A 
is  month  fJafyj.  fv  am  M^fm/t  «f  »  iriiniv«  -  h  «  httt,  (A  ^i^'H^  At\»w  mmp  U*  hriim  M^h 
ikh  lately tiK4c:ipfaM;flta«M<toi|^4^thi;)hr#i«r|  .  y^m  ttm  Ummm  ntm  i%M>  h  ^Mth4  Vmrntnt'tUm, 
Ulster,  ia  whidb  the  |M«f'>tiiwuM^«fih4;a^/ir^  utttftfitHf  t//  iU^  ^mif'fAi^AUm  fifm  *AtifA/ 
vttmntA  ftaet  hy the  yntuwiiy  hi  t^^mmkmt  lUp^i^fiH  Ht;^.  tf¥J^»  ^mI*,  Jwnt ^t*nlU^ 
pens  t»  kn«  he«i  wwthy  4ifjill  {t«  1fitm*if   lUf»ri  Mimitm^p^, 

^tiri—  hi  ihai«  fiae.  *  %n  tim  uiwuitfk  *A  V^  tihtf^fHh,  *fh<¥m4 

t  *Aflsw|i— *r<t»irtfcwrher»wtt<<»l»i>»?   m^  Ptfif't)mmm^* 
d  thiwiiiij  whea  an  liMhnnn  hm  Uf  ^vm^ 
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Sleeves  still  worn  (which  /  think  is  wise),  a  la  foUe, 

Charming  hats,  pou  de  soie — though  the  shape  rather  droll. 

But  you  canH  think  how  nicely  the  caps  of  ttdle  lace. 

With  the  mentonnierea,  look  on  this  poor  sinful  face ; 

And  I  mean,  if  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  thinks  right, 

To  wear  one  at  Mrs.  Fitz-wigram's  to-night. 

The  silks  are  quite  heavenly: — I'm  glad,  too,  to  say. 

Gimp  herself  grows  more  godly  and  good  every  day ; 

Hath  had  sweet  experience — yea,  even  doth  begin 

To  turn  from  the  Gentiles,  and  put  away  sin — 

And  all  since  her  last  stock  of  goods  was  laid  in. 

What  a  blessing  one's  milliner,  careless  of  pelf. 

Should  thus  '  walk  in  newness '  as  well  as  one's  self  ! 

So  much  for  the  blessings,  the  comforts  of  Spirit 

I've  had  since  we  met,  and  they're  more  than  I  merit ! — 

Poor,  sinful,  weak  creature  in  every  respect ; 

Though  ordain'd  (God  knows  why)  to  be  one  of  the'  Elect. 

But  now  for  the  picture's  reverse. — You  remember 

That  footman  and  cook-maid  I  hir'd  last  December ; 

//e,  a  Baptist  Particular — she,  of  some  sect 

Not  particular,  I  fancy,  in  any  respect ; 

But  desirous,  poor  thing,  to  be  fed  with  the  Word, 

And  '  to  wait,    as  she  said,  *  on  Miss  Fudge  and  the  Lord.' 

Well,  my  dear,  of  all  men,  that  Particular  Baptist 
At  preaching  a  sermon,  off  hand,  was  the  aptest ; 
And,  long  as  he  staid,  do  him  justice,  more  rich  in 
Sweet  savours  of  doctrine,  there  never  was  kitchen. 
He  preach'd  in  the  parlour,  he  preach'd  in  the  hall,    . 
He  preach'd  to  the  chambermaids,  scullions,  and  all. 

All  heard  with  delight  his  reprovings  of  sin. 
But  above  all,  the  cook-maid ; — oh,  ne'er  would  she  tire- 
Though,  in  learning  to  save  sinful  souls  from  the  fire. 

She  would  oft  let  the  soles  she  was  frying  fall  in. 
(God  forgive  me  for  punning  on  points  thus  of  piety  ! — 
A  sad  trick  I've  learn  d  in  Bob's  heathen  society.) 
But  ah  !    there  remains  still  the  worst  of  my  tale ; 
Come,  Asterisks,  and  help  me  the  sad  truth  to  veil — 
Conscious  stars,  that  at  even  your  own  secret  turn  pale  ! 
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In  short,  dear,  this  preaching  and  psalm-singing  pair. 

Chosen  '  vessels  of  mercy,'  as  /  thought  they  were. 

Have  together  this  last  week  elop'd ;    making  bold 

To  whip  off  as  much  goods  as  both  vessels  could  hold — 

Not  forgetting  some  scores  of  sweet  tracts  from  my  shelves. 

Two  Family  Bibles  as  large  as  themselves. 

And  besides,  from  the  drawer — I  neglecting  to  lock  it — 

My  neat  '  Morning  Manna,  done  up  for  the  pocket.'  * 


50 


*  'Morning  Manna,  or  British  Verse-book, 
neatly  done  up  for  the  pocket,'  and.  chiefly 
intended  to  assist  the  members  of  the  British 
Verse  Association,  whose  design  is,  we  are 
told,  *  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 


and  Ireland  to  commit  one  and  the  same  verse  «f 
Scripture  to  memory  every  morning.  Alretdr, 
it  is  Known,  several  thousand  persons  in  SeM* 
land,  besides  tens  of  thousands  in  Anoieriea  tf^ 
Africa,  are  every  morning  learning  the  same  vem. 
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Was  there  e'er  known  a  csise  so  distressing,  dear  Liz  ? 
It  has  made  me  quite  ill : — and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
When  rogues  are  all  pious,  'tis  hard  to  detect 
Which  rogues  are  the  reprobate,  which  the  elect. 
This  man  *  had  a  caUy^  he  said — impudent  mockery  ! 
What  call  had  he  to  my  linen  and  crockery  ? 


I'm  now,  and  have  been  for  this  week  past,  in  chase 

Of  some  godly  young  couple  this  pair  to  replace. 

The  inclos'd  two  announcements  have  just  met  my  eyes, 

In  that  venerable  Monthly  where  Saints  advertise 

For  such  temporal  comforts  as  this  world  supplies ;  ^ 

And  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  properly  ma4e 

An  essential  in  every  craft,  calling,  and  trade. 

Where  the'  attorney  requires  for  his  'prentice  some  youth 

Who  has  *  learn' d  to  fear  God,  and  to  walk  in  the  truth ; ' 

Where  the  sempstress,  in  search  of  employment,  declares. 

That  pay  is  no  object,  so  she  can  have  prayers ; 

And  the    Establish' d  Wine  Company  proudly  gives  out. 

That  the  whole  of  the  iSrm,  Co.  and  all,  are  devout. 

Happy  London,  one  feels,  as  one  reads  o'er  the  pages. 
Where  Saints  are  so  much  more  abundant  than  sages ; 
Where  Parsons  may  soon  be  all  laid  on  the  shelf. 
As  each  Git  can  cite  chapter  and  verse  for  himself. 
And  the  serious  frequenters  of  market  and  dock 
All  lay  in  religion  as  part  of  their  stock.* 
Who  can  tell  to  what  lengths  we  may  go  on  improving. 
When  thus  through  all  London  the  Spirit  keeps  moving. 
And  heaven's  so  in  vogue,  that  each  shop  adver/t^ement 
Is  now  not  so  much  for  the  earth  as  the  skies  meant  ? 

P.S. 
Have  mislaid  the  two  paragraphs — can't  stop  to  look. 
But  both  describe  charming — both  Footman  and  Cook, 
She,  *  decidedly  pious ' — with  pathos  deplores 
The'  increase  of  French  cookery  and  sin  on  our  shores ; 
And  adds — (while  for  further  accounts  she  refers 
To  a  great  Gospel  preacher,  a  cousin  of  hers,) 
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>  The  Ecnngeh'cdl  Magazhie. — A  few  specimens 
taken  at  i-andom  from  the  wrapper  of  this 
highly  esteemed  periodical  will  fully  justify  the 
eJiaracter  which  Miss  Fudge  has  here  given  of 
it.  *AVanted,  in  a  pious  pawnbroker's  family, 
an  active  lad  as  an  apprentice.'  'Wanted,  as 
Jiousemaid,  a  young  female  who  has  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 
*  Wanted  immediately,  a  man  of  decided  piety, 
to  assist  in  the  baking  business.'  'A  gentle- 
man who  understands  the  Wine  Trade  is  de- 
Birous  of  entering  into  pai'tnership,  die.  &c. 
He  is  not  desirous  of  being  connected  with  any 
one  whose  system  of  business  is  not  of  the 
strictest  inte^ity  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
seeks  connection  only  witli  a  truly  pious  man, 
either  Churchman  or  Dissenter.' 

'  Accoi'din^  to  the  late  Mr.  Ii'ving,  thei*e  is 
even  a  peculiar  form  of  theology  got  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  money-market.    '  I  know  how 


far  wide,'  he  says,  'of  the  mark  my  views  of 
Christ's  work  in  the  flesh  will  be  viewed  by 
those  who  ai-e  working  with  the  stock-jobbing 
theology  of  the  religious  world.'  'Let  these 
preachei*s,'  ho  adds,  '(for  I  will  not  call  them 
theologians),  ciy  up,  broker-like,  their  article.' 
Moniittg  Waich.—No.  iii.  442,  443. 

Fi*oni  the  statement  of  another  writer,  in  the 
same  publication,  it  would  appear  that  the 
stock-brokers  have  even  set  up  a  now  Divinity 
of  their  own.  *  This  shows,'  says  the  writer  in 
question,  'that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  menibei'S  is  quite  as 
essential  as  that  of  substitution,  by  taking 
which  latter  alone  the  Stock-Exchange  Divinity 
has  been  produced.'— No.  x.  p.  375. 

Among  the  ancients,  we  know  the  money- 
market  was  provided  with  more  than  one  pre- 
siding Deity — '  Deae  Pecuniae '  (says  an  ancient 
author)  '  commendabantur  ut  pecuniosi  cssent.* 
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That  *  though  some  make  their  Sabbaths  mere  matter-of-f un  dajrs, 

She  asks  but  for  tea  and  the  Gospel,  on  Sundays.' 

The  footman,  too,  full  of  the  true  saving  knowledge ; — 

Has  late  been  to  Cambridge — to  Trinity  College ; 

Served  last  a  young  gentleman,  studying  divinity. 

But  left — not  approving  the  morals  of  Trinity. 

P.  S. 

I  enclose,  too,  according  to  promise,  some  scraps 

Of  my  Journal — that  Day-book  I  keep  of  my  heart ; 

Where,  at  some  little  items,  (partaking,  perhaps, 

More  of  earth  than  of  heaven,)  thy  prudery  may  start,  loo 

And  suspect  something  tender,  sly  girl  as  thou  art. 

For  the  present,  I'm  mute— but,  whatever  may  befall. 

Recollect,  dear,  (in  Hebrews,  xiii.  4.)  St.  Paul 

Hath  himself  declared,  *  Marriage  is  honourable  ia  all.* 


Extracts  from  my  Diary 

Monday. 
Tried  a  new  chal^  gown  on — pretty. 
No  one  to  see  me  in  it—pity  ! 
Flew  in  a  passion  with  Friz,  my  maid;-T— 
The  Lord  forgive  me  ! — she  look'd  dismay' d  ; 
But  got  her  to  sing  the  looth  Psalm, 

While  she  curl'd  my  hair,  which  made  me  calm.  no 

Nothing  so  soothes  a  Christian  heart 
As  sacred  music — heavenly  art ! 

Ttiesday. 
At  two,  a  visit  from  Mr.  Magan — 
A  remarkably  handsome,  nice  young  man ; 
And,  all  Hibernian  though  he  be. 
As  civilis'd,  strange  to  say,  as  we ! 

I  own  this  young  man's  spiritual  state 

Hath  much  engross' d  my  thoughts  of  late; 

And  I  mean,  as  soon  as  my  niece  is  gonCt 

To  have  some  talk  with  him  thereupon.  120 

At  present,  I  nought  can  do  or  say. 

But  that  troublesome  child  is  in  the  way : 

Nor  is  there,  I  think,  a  doubt  that  he 

Would  also  her  absence  much  prefer. 
As  oft,  while  list'ning  intent  to  me. 

He's  forc'd,  from  politeness,  to  look  at  her. 

Heigho  ! — what  a  blessing  should  Mr.  Magan 

Turn  out,  after  all,  a  *  renewed '  young  man ; 

And  to  me  should  fall  the  teak,  on  earth. 

To  assist  at  the  dear  youth's  second  birth.  130 

Blest  thought !    and,  ah,  more  blest  the  tie. 

Were  it  heaven's  high  will,  that  he  and  I-^- 

But  I  blush  to  write  the  nuptial  word — 

Should  wed,  as  St.  Paul  says,  *  in  the  Lord ;  * 

Not  thia  world's  wedlock — gross,  gallant. 

But  pure-— as  when  Amram  married  his  avtnt. 
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Our  ages  dififer — but  who  would  count 

One's  natural  sinful  life's  amount, 

Or  look  in  the  Register's  vulgar  page 

For  a  regular  twice-born  Christian's  age,  140 

Who,  blessed  privilege!   only  then 

Begins  to  live  when  he's  bom  again. 

And,  counting  in  this  way — let  me  see — 

I  myself  but  five  years  old  shall  be. 

And  dear  Magan,  when  the'  event  takes  place, 

An  actual  new-born  child  of  erace — 

Should  Heaven  in  mercy  so  dispose— 

A  six-foot  baby,  in  atoaddling  clothes. 

Widnesiay. 
Finding  myself,  by  some  good  fate, 

With  Mr.  Magan  left  tete-a-tete,  150 

Had  just  begun — having  stirr'd  the  fire, 
And  drawn  my  chair  near  his — to  inquire 
What  his  notions  were  of  Original  Sin, 
When  that  naughty  Fanny  again  bounc'd  in ; 
And  all  the  sweet  things  I  had  got  to  say 
Of  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  were  whisk' d  away! 

Much  griev'd  to  observe  that  Mr.  M^an 

Is  actually  pleas'd  and  amus'd  with  Fan! 

What  charms  any  sensible  man  can  see 

In  a  child  so  foolishly  young  as  she —  160 

But  just  eighteen,  come  next  May-day, 

With  eyes,  like  herself,  full  of  nought  but  play — 

Is,  I  own,  an  exceeding  puzzle  to  me. 


LETTER  III 

FROM   MISS   FANNY   FUDOS,   TO  HER   COUSIN,  MISS  KITTY 

STANZAS   (inclosed) 
TO  MY  SHADOW  ;     OR,   WHY  ? — WHAT  ? — HOW  ? 


Dark  comrade  of  my  path !    while  earth  and  sky 
Thus  wed  their  charms,  in  bridal  light  array' d, 

Why  in  this  bright  hour,  walk'st  thou  ever  nigh, 
Blaok'ning  my  footsteps  with  thy  length  of  shade — 

Dark  comrade.  Why  ? 

Thou  mimic  Shape  that,  'mid  these  flowery  scenes, 

Glidest  beside  me  o'er  each  sunny  spot, 
Sadd'ning  them  as  thou  goest — say,  what  means 

So  dark  an  adjunct  to  so  bright  a  lot — 

Grim  gobhn.  What  ?  10 

Still,  as  to  pluck  sweet  flowers  I  bend  my  brow. 
Thou  bendest,  too — then  risest  when  I  rise; — 

Say,  mute  mysterious  Thing !    how  is't  that  thou 
Thus  comest  between  me  and  those  blessed  skies — 

Dim  shadow.  How  ? 
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One,  whose  task  is — to  what  will  not  fashion  acoustom  us  ? 

To  edite  live  authors,  as  if  they  were  posthumous. 

For  instance — the  plan,  to  be  sure,  is  the  oddest  I — •  120 

If  any  young  he  or  she  author  feels  modest 

In  venturing  abroad,  this  kind  gentleman-usher 

Lends  promptly  a  hand  to  the  interesting  blusher ; 

Indites  a  smooth  Preface,  brings  merit  to  light. 

Which  else  might,  by  accident,  shrink  out  of  sight. 

And,  in  short,  renders  readers  and  critics  polite. 

My  Aunt  says — thoujgh  scarce  on  such  points  one  can  credit  her— 

He  was  Lady  Jane  Thingumbob's  last  novel's  editor. 

*Tis  certain  the  fashion's  but  newlV  invented ; 

And,  quick  as  the  change  of  all  things  and  all  names  is,  130 

Who  knows  but,  as  authors,  like  girls,  are  presented. 

We,  girls,  may  be  edited  soon  at  St.  James's  ? 

I  must  now  close  my  letter — ^there's  Aunt,  in  full  screech. 

Wants  to  take  me  to  hear  some  great  Irvingite  preach. 

God  forgive  me,  Vm  not  much  inclin'd,  I  must  say^ 

To  go  and  sit  still  to  be  preach'd  at,  to-day. 

And,  besides — 'twill  be  all  against  daneing,  no  doubt. 

Which  my  poor  Aunt  abhors,  with  such  hatred  devout, 

Thatf  BO  far  from  presenting  young  nymphs  with  a  head. 

For  their  skill  in  the  dance,  as  of  Herod  is  said,  140 

She'd  wish  their  own  heads  in  the  platter,  instead. 

There,  again — coming,  Ma'am ! — I'll  write  more,  if  I  can. 

Before  the  post  goes. 

Your  affectionate  Fan. 

Four  o'clock. 
Suoh  a  sermon  ! — though  not  about  daneing,  my  dear ; 
'Twas  only  on  the'  end  of  the  world  beine  near. 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty's  the  year  that  some  stat^ 
As  the  time  for  that  accident — some  Forty-Eight :  ^ 
And  I  own,  of  the  two,  I'd  prefer  much  thie  latter. 
As  then  I  shall  be  an  old  maid,  and  'two* n't  matter. 
Once  Bxore,  love,  good-bye— I've  to  make  a  new  cap  ;  150 

But  am  now  so  dead  tir'd  with  this  horrid  mishap 
Of  the  end  of  the  world,  that  I  must  take  a  nap. 


LETTER  IV 

FROM  PATRICK  MAGAN,    ESQ.    TO  THE  REV.   RICHARD 


He  comes  from  Erin's  speechful  shore 
Like  fervid  kettle,  bubbling  o'er 

With  hot  effusions — ^hot  and  weak  ; 
Sound,    Humbug,    all   your   hollowest 

drums. 
He  comes,  of  Erin's  martyrdoms 

To  Britain's  well-fed  Church  to  speak. 
Puff  him,  ye  Journals  of  the  Lord,* 

1  Wi  th  regard  to  tli«  exact  tkno  of  this  event, 
there  appeal's  to  be  a  differei^cQ  only  of  about 
two  or  tliree  years  among  the  respective  calcu- 
lators. M.  Alphonse  Nlcule,  Doctcur  en  Droit, 
^*  Arocat,  merely  doubts  whether  it  is  to  be  in 


Twin  prosers.  Watchman  and  Record ! 
Journals  reserr'd  for  realms  of  bliss. 
Being  much  too  good  to  sell  in  this.   10 
Prepare,3^wealthierSaints,yourdinner8, 

Ye   Spinsters,  spreckl   your  tea  and 
crumpets ; 
And  you,  ye  countless  Tracts  for  Sinners, 

Blow  all  your  little  penny  trumpets. 

1846  or  1S47.  'A  eette  ^po4|iie,*  he  says,  'le« 
lid^Ies  peuvent  e«p<rer  ae  voir  s'effectuer  U 
purittoation  du  Sanctviau*e.' 

>  'Our  anxious  desire  is  to  bo  found  on  tiie 
side  of  the  Lord.* — Record  Kewspnper. 
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He  comes,  the  reverend  man,  to  tell 

To  all  who  still  the  Church's  part  take, 
Tales  of  parsonic  woe,  that  well 

Might   make   ev'n   grim   Dissenter's 

heart  ache  : — 
Of  ten  whole  Bishops  snatch'd  away 
For  ever  from  the  light  of  day  ;  20 

(With  God  knows,  too,  how  many  more. 
For  whom  that  doom  is  yet  in  store) — 
Of  Rectors  cruelly  compell'd 

From  Bath  and  Cheltenham  to  haste 

home. 
Because  the  tithes,  by  Pat  withheld, 
Will  not  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham  come  ; 
Nor  will  the  flocks  consent  to  pay 
Their  parsons  thus  to  stay  away  ; — 
Though,   with  such  parsons,  one   may 

doubt 
If  'tisn't  money  well  laid  out ; —  30 

Of  all,  in  short,  and  each  degree 
Of  that  once  happy  Hierarchy, 

Which  us'd  to  roll  in  wealth  so  pfeas- 

antly ; 
But  now,  alas,  is  doom'd  to  see 

Its     surplus     brought     to     nonplus 

presently  ! 

Such  are  the  themes  this  man  of  pathos, 
Priest  of  prose  and  Lord  of  bathos. 
Will  preach  and  preach  t'ye,  till  you're 
dull  again ; 
Then,    hail    him.    Saints,    with    joint 

acclaim. 
Shout  to  the  stars  his  tuneful  name,   40 
Which  Murtagh  was,  ere  known  to  fame. 
But  now  is  Mortimer  O'Mulligan  ! 

All  true,  Dick,  true  as  you're  alive — 
I've  seen  him,  some  hours  since,  arrive. 
Murtagh  is  come,  the  great  Itinerant — 

And  Tuesday,  in  the  market- pkuie. 
Intends,  to  every  saint  and  sinner  in't. 

To  state  what  he  calls  Irelaml's  Case  ; 
Meaning  thereby  the  case  of  his  shop, — 
Of  curate,  vicar,  rector,  bishop,  50 

And  all  those  other  grades  seraphic. 
That  make  men's  souls  their  special 

toaffic. 
Though  caring  not  a  pin  which  way 
The'  erratic  souls  go,  so  they  jtay. — 
Just  as  some  roguish  country  nurse. 

Who  takes  a  foundling  babe  to  suckle, 
First  pops  the  payment  in  her  purse. 

Then  leaves  poor  dear  to — suck  its 
knuckle : 


Even  so  these  reverend  rigmaroles 
Pocket  the  money — starve  the  souls.  60 
Murtagh,  however,  in  his  glory. 
Will  tell,  next  week,  a  different  story  ; 
Will  make  out  all  these  men  of  barter, 
As  each  a  saint,  a  downright  martyr. 
Brought  to  the  stake — i.e.  a  heef  one. 
Of  all  their  martyrdoms  the  chief  one  ; 
Though  try  them  even  at  this,  they'll 

l^ar  it, 
If  tender  and  wash'd  down  with  claret. 

Meanwhile  Miss   Fudge,  who  loves  all 

lions, 
Yoursaintly,  72  exHo  great  and  high'uns — 
(A  Viscount,  be  he  what  he  may,  71 

Would  cut  a  Saint  out,  any  day,) 
Has  just  announc'd  a  godly  rout. 
Where  Murtagh's  to   be  first   brought 

out. 
And  shown  in  histame,  week-day  state : — 
*  Prayers,  half-past  seven,  tea  at  eight.' 
Even  so  the  circular  missive  orders — 
Pink   cards,    with   cherubs   round   the 

borders. 

Haste,  Dick — you're  lost,  if  you  lose 
time ; 

Spinsters  at  forty-five  grow  giddy,  80 
Ana  Murtagh,  with  his  tropes  sublime, 

Will  surely  carry  off  old  Biddy, 
Unless  some  spark  at  once  propose, 
And  distance  him  by  downright  prose. 
That  sick,  rich  squire,  whose  wealth  and 

lands 
AD  pass,  they  say,  to  Biddy's  hands, 
(The  patron,  Dick,  of  three  fat  rectories !) 
Is  dying  of  angina  pectoris  ; — 
So  that,  unless  you're  stirring  soon, 

Murtagh,  that  priest  of  puff  and  pelf. 
May  come  in  for  a  honey-TWoon,  91 

And  be  the  man  of  it,  himself  ! 

As  for  me,  Dick — 'tis  whim,  'tis  folly. 
But  this  young  niece  absorbs  me  wholly. 
'Tis  true,  the  girl's  a  vile  verse-maker — 

Would  rhyme  all  nature,  if  you'd  let 
her; — 
But  even  her  oddities,  plague  take  her. 

Bat  make  me  love  her  all  the  better. 
Too  true  it  is,  she's  bitten  sadly 
With  this  new  rage  for  rhyming  badly. 
Which  late  hath  seiz'd  all  ranks  and 
classes,  loi 

Down  to  that  new  Estate,  *the  masses;' 
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Till  one  pursuit  all  taste  combines — 
One  common  rail-road  o'er  Parnassus, 
Where,  sliding  in  ihose  tuneful  grooves, 
Caird  couplets,  all  creation  moves, 

And  the  \i^ole  world  runs  mad  in  lines. 
Add  to  all  this — what's  even  still  worse. 
As  rhyme  itself,  though  still  a  curse. 
Sounds  better  to  a  chinking  purse —  i  lo 
Scarce  sixpence  hath  my  charmer  got. 
While  I  can  muster  just  a  groat ; 


So  that,  computing  self  and  Venu^ 
Tenpence  would  clear  the'  amount  be- 
tween us. 

However,  things  may  yet  prove  better— 
Meantime,  what  awful  length  of  letter ! 
And  how,  while  heaping  thus  with  gibes 
The  Pegasus  of  modern  scribes. 
My  own  small  hobby  of  facrago  119 
Hath  beat  the  paceatwhich  even  ^teygol 


LETTER  V 

FROM  LARRY   O'bRANIOAN,  IN   ENGLAND,  TO   HIS   WIFE  JUDY,   AT 

MULLIKAFAD 

Dear  Judy,  I  sind  you  this  bit  of  a  letther, 

By  mail-coach  conveyance — ^for  want  of  a  betther — 

To  tell  you  what  luck  in  this  world  I  have  had 

Since  I  left  the  sweet  cabin,  at  MuUinafad. 

Och,  Judy,  that  night ! — when  the  pig  which  we  meant 

To  dry-nurse,  in  the  parlour,  to  pay  off  the  rent, 

Julianna,  the  craythur — that  name  wsis  the  death  of  her*— - 

Gave  us  the  shlip  and  we  saw  the  last  breath  of  her ! 

And  there  were  the  childher,  six  innocent  sowls. 

For  their  nate  little  play -fellow  tuning  up  howls; 

While  yourself,  my  dear  Judy  (though  grievin's  a  folly). 

Stud  over  Julianna's  remains,  melancholy — 

CJryin',  half  for  the  craythur,  and  half  for  the  money, 

*  Arrah,  why  did  ye  die  till  we'd  sowl'd  you,  my  honey  ? ' 

But  God's  will  be  done  '.-rand  then,  faith,  sure  enough, 
As  the  pig  was  desaiced,  *twas  high  time  to  be  off. 
So  we  gother'd  up  all  the  poor  duds  we  could  catch, 
Lock'd  the  owld  cabin-door,  put  the  kay  in  the  thatch. 
Then  tuk  laave  of  each  other  s  sweet  lips  in  the  dark. 
And  set  off,  like  the  Chrishtians  tum'd  out  of  the  Ark ; 
The  six  childher  with  you,  my  dear  Judy,  ochone  I 
And  poor  I  wid  myself,  left  condolin'  alone. 
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How  I  came  to  this  England,  o*er  say  and  o'er  lands. 

And  what  cruel  hard  walkin'  I've  had  on  niy  hands. 

Is,  at  this  present  writin',  too  tadious  to  speak, 

So  I'll  mintion  it  all  in  a  postscript,  next  week : — 

Only  starv'd  I  was,  surely,  as  thin  ad  a  lath. 

Till  I  came  to  an  up-and-down  place  they  call  Bath, 

Where,  as  luck  was,  I  manag'd  to  make  a  meal's  meat. 

By  dhraggin  owld  ladies  all  day  through  the  street —  30 

Which  their  docthors  (who  pocket,  like  fun,  the  pound  starlins,) 

Have  brought  into  fashion  to  plase  the  o^t^ld  darlins. 

Div'l  a  boy  in  all  Bath,  though  /  fiay  it,  could  carry 

The  grannies  up  hill  half  so  handy  as  Liarry ; 

And  the  higher  they  liv'd,  like  owld  crows,  in  the  air. 

The  more  I  was  wanted  to  lug  them  tip  there. 

*  The  Irish  peasantry  are  very  fond  of  giving  fine  names  to  ihcir  pigs.    I  have  heard  of  one 
instance  in  wiiieh  a  couple  of  young  pigs  were  named,  at  their  birth,  Abelard  and  Eloisa. 
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But  luck  has  two  handles,  dear  Judy,  they  say, 

And  mine  has  60^  handles  put  on  the  wrong  way. 

For,  pondherin*,  one  mom,  on  a  drame  Td  just  had 

Of  yourself  and  the  babbies,  at  MuBinafad,  40 

Och,  there  came  o^er  my  sinses  so  pla^^  a  flutther. 

That  I  i^lt  an  owld  Countess  right  clane  in  the  gutther. 

Muff,  feathers  and  all ! — the  descint  was  most  awful. 

And — ^what  was  still  worse,  faith — ^I  knew  'twas  unlawful : 

For,  though,  with  mere  women^  no  very  great  evil. 

To'  upset  an  owld  CourUesa  in  Bath  is  the  divil ! 

So,  liftin'  the  chair,  with  herself  safe  upon  it, 

(For  nothin'  about  her  was  kiU^  but  her  bonnet,) 

Without  even  mentionin'   *  By  your  lave,  ma'am,' 

I  tuk  to  my  heels  and — here,  Judy,  I  am  !  50 

What's  the  name  of  this  town  I  can't  say  very  well. 

But  your  heart  sure  will  jump  when  you  hear  what  befell 

Your  own  beautiful  Larry,  the  very  first  day, 

(And  a  Sunday  it  was,  shinin'  out  mighty  gay,) 

When  his  brogues  to  this  city  of  luck  found  their  way. 

Bein'  hungry,  Qod  help  me,  and  happenin  to  stop. 

Just  to  dine  on  the  shmell  of  a  pasthry-cook's  shop, 

I  saw,  in  the  window,  a  large  printed  paper. 

And  read  there  a  name,  ooh !   that  made  my  heart  caper — 

Though  printed  it  was  in  some  quare  ABC,  60 

That  might  bother  a  schoolmasther,  let  alone  me. 

By  gor,  you'd  have  laugh' d,  Judy,  could  you've  but  listen'd, 

As,  doubtin',  I  cried,  *  why  it  is  I — ^no,  it  isnH  : ' 

But  it  wds,  after  all — ^for,  by  spellin'  quite  slow. 

First  I  made  out  *  Rev.  Mortimer ' — ^then  a  great  *  O  ;  * 

And,  at  last,  by  hard  readin'  and  rackin'  my  skull  again, 

Out  it  came,  nate  as  imported,  *  O'Mulligan  ! ' 

Up  I  jump'd,  like  a  sky-lark,  m^  jewel,  at  that  name, — 

Div'l  a  doubt  on  my  mind,  but  it  mtist  be  the  same. 

'  Masther  Murthagh,  himself,'  says  I,  *  all  the  world  over  !  70 

My  own  fosther-brother — by  jinks,  I'm  in  clover. 

Though  there,  in  the  play-bill,  he  figures  so  grand, 

One  wet-nurse  it  was  brought  us  both  up  by  hand. 

And  he'll  not  let  me  shtarve  in  the  inemy's  land !  * 

Well,  to  make  a  long  hishtory  short,  niver  doubt 

But  I  manag'd,  in  no  time,  to  find  the  lad  out ; 

And  the  joy  of  the  meetin'  bethuxt  him  and  me. 

Such  a  pair  of  owld  cumrogues — was  charmin'  to  see. 

Nor  is  Murthagh  less  plas'd  with  the'  evint  than  /  am, 

As  he  just  then  was  wanting  a  Valley-de-sham ;  80 

And,  for  dressirC  a  gintleman,  one  way  or  t'other. 

Your  nate  Irish  lad  is  beyant  every  other. 

But  now,  Judy»  comes  the  quare  part  of  the  case ; 
And,  in  throth,  it's  the  only  drawback  on  my  place, 
'Twas  Murthagh' s  ill  luck  to  be  cross*d,  as  you  know. 
With  an  awkward  mishfortiine  some  short  time  ago ; 
That's  to  say,  he  turn'd  Protestant — why,  1  can't  lam ; 
But,  of  coorse,  he  knew  best,  an'  it's  not  my  consarn. 
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All  I  know  is,  we  both  were  good  Cath'lics,  at  nurse. 

And  myself  am  so  still — nayther  betther  nor  worse.  90 

Well,  our  bargain  was  all  right  and  tight  in  a  jiffey, 

And  lads  more  contint  never  yet  left  the  Lififey, 

When  Murthagh — or  Morthimer,  as  he*s  now  chrishen'd. 

His  name  being  convarted,  at  laist,  if  he  isn't — 

Lookin'  sly  at  me  (faith,  Hwas  divartin'  to  see) 

*  Of  coorae,  you're  a  Protestant,  Larry,'  says  he. 

Upon  which  says  myself,  wid  a  wink  just  as  shly, 

'Is't  a  Protestant  ? — oh  yes,  /  am,  sir,'  says  I; — 

And  there  the  chat  ended,  and  div'l  a  more  word 

Controvarsial  between  us  has  since  then  occurr'd.  100 

What  Murthagh  could  mane,  and,  in  troth,  Judy  dear. 

What  /  myself  meant,  doesn't  seem  mighty  clear ; 

But  the  thruth  is,  though  still  for  the  Owld  Light  a  stickler, 

I  was  just  then  too  shtarv'd  to  be  over  partic'lar : — 

And,  God  knows,  between  us,  a  comic' ler  pair 

Of  twin  Protestants  couldn't  be  seen  any  where. 

Next  Tuesday  (as  towld  in  the  play-bills  I  mintion'd. 

Address' d  to  the  loyal  and  godly  intintion'd,) 

His  rivirence,  my  master,  comes  forward  to  preach, — 

Myself  doesn't  know  whether  sarmon  or  speech,  no 

But  it's  all  one  to  him,  he's  a  dead  hand  at  each ; 

Like  us,  Paddys,  in  gin'ral,  whose  skill  in  orations 

Quite  bothers  the  blarney  of  all  other  nations. 

But,  whisht !— there's  his  Rivirence,  shoutin'  out  *  Larry,' 

And  sorra  a  word  more  will  this  shmall  paper  carry ; 

So,  here,  Judy,  ends  my  short  bit  of  a  letther. 

Which,  faix,  I'd  have  made  a  much  bigger  and  betther. 

But  div'l  a  one  Post-office  hole  in  this  town 

Fit  to  swallow  a  dacent  siz'd  billy -dux  down. 

So  good  luck  to  the  childer  ! — tell  Molly,  I  love  her ;  120 

Kiss  Oonagh's  sweet  mouth,  and  kiss  Katty  all  over — > 

Not  forgettin'  the  mark  of  the  red  currant  whiskey 

She  got  at  the  fair  when  yourself  was  so  frisky. 

The  heavens  be  your  bed  ! — I  will  write,  when  I  can  again. 

Yours  to  the  world's  end, 

Larry  O'Branigan. 


LETTER  VI 

FROM  MISS   BIDDY   FUDGE,   TO   MRS.    ELIZABETH 


How  I  grieve  you're  not  with  us ! — pray,  come,  if  you  can, 
Ere  we're  robb'd  of  this  dear  oratorical  man, 
Who  combines  in  himself  all  the  multiple  glory 
Of  Orangeman,  Saint,  qv4>ndam  Papist  and  Tory : — 
(Choice  mixture  \    like  that  from  which,  duly  confounded. 
The  best  sort  of  hraaa  was,  in  old  times,  compounded) — 
The  sly  and  the  saintly,  the  worldly  and  godly. 
All  fus'd  down  in  brogue  so  deliciously  oddly ! 
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In  short,  he's  a  dear — and  stich  audiences  draws. 

Such  loud  peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  applause,  lo 

As  carCt  but  do  good  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

Poor  dear  Irish  Church  ! — he  to-day  sketch' d  a  view 

Of  her  history  and  prospects,  to  me  at  least  new. 

And  which  (if  it  takes  as  it  ought)  must  arouse 

The  whole  Christian  world  her  just  rights  to  espouse. 

As  to  reasoning — you  know,  dear,  that's  now  of  no  use, 

People  still  will  their  jacts  and  dry  figures  produce. 

As  if  saving  the  souls  of  a  Protestant  flock  were 

A  thing  to  be  manag'd  *  according  to  Cocker ! ' 

In  vain  do  we  say,  (when  rude  radicals  hector  20 

At  paying  ^ome  thousands  a  year  to  a  Rector, 

In  places  where  Protestants  never  yet  were,) 

*  Who  knows  but  young  Protestants  may  be  born  there  ?' 

And  granting  such  accident,  think,  what  a  shame, 

If  they  didn't  find  Rector  and  Clerk  when  they  came  ! 

It  is  clear  that,  without  such  a  staff  on  full  pay, 

These  little  Church  embryos  must  go  astray ; 

And,  while  fools  are  computing  what  Parsons  would  cost. 

Precious  souls  are  meanwhile  to  the'  Establishment  lost ! 

In  vain  do  we  put  the  case  sensibly  thus ; —  30 

They'll  still  with  their  figures  and  facts  make  a  fuss. 

And  ask  *  if,  while  all,  choosing  each  his  own  road. 

Journey  on,  as  we  can,  towards  the  Heavenly  Abode, 

It  is  right  that  seven  eighths  of  the  travellers  should  pay 

For  one  eighth  that  goes  quite  a  different  way  ? ' — 

Just  as  if,  foolish  people,  this  wasn't,  in  reality, 

A  proof  of  the  Church's  extreme  liberality. 

That,  though  hating  Popery  in  other  respects. 

She  to  Catholic  moiiey  in  no  way  objects ; 

And  so  liberal  her  very  best  Saints,  in  this  sense,  40 

That  they  even  go  to  heaven  at  the  Catholic's  expense. 

But,  though  clear  to  our  minds  all  these  arguments  be. 

People  cannot  or  tvill  not  their  cogency  see ; 

Ana,  I  grieve  to  confess,  did  the  poor  Irish  Church 

Stand  on  reasoning  alone,  she'd  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

It  was  therefore,  dear  Lizzy,  with  joy  most  sincere. 

That  I  heard  this  nice  Reverend  O'  something  we've  here. 

Produce,  from  the  depths  of  his  knowledge  and  reading, 

A  view  of  that  marvellous  Church,  far  exceeding. 

In  novelty,  force,  and  profoundness  of  thought,  50 

All  that  Irving  himself,  in  his  glory,  e'er  taught. 

Looking  through  the  whole  historj%  present  and  past. 
Of  the  Irish  Low  Church,  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
Considering  how  strange  its  original  birth — 
Such  a  thing  having  never  before  been  on  earth- 
How  oppos'd  to  the  instinct,  the  law,  and  the  force 
Of  nature  and  reason  has  been  its  whole  course ; 
Through  centuries  encount'ring  repugnance,  resistance, 
Scorn,  hate,  execration — ^yet  still  in  existence ! 
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Considering  all  this,  the  conclusion  he  draws  60 

Is  that  Nature  exempts  this  one  Church  from  her  laws — 

That  Reason,  dumb-founder* d,  gives  up  the  dispute, 

And  before  the  portentous  anomaly  stands  mute ; — 

That,  in  short.  His  a  Miracle ! — and,  once  begun. 

And  transmitted  through  ages,  from  father  to  son, 

For  the  honour  of  miracles,  ought  to  go  on. 

^ever  yet  was  conclusion  so  cogent  and  sound, 

Or  so  fitted  the  Church's  weak  foes  to  confound. 

For,  observe,  the  more  low  all  her  merits  they  place. 

The  more  they  make  out  the  miraculous  case,  70 

And  the  more  all  good  Christians  must  deem  it  profane 

To  disturb  such  a  prodigy's  marvellous  reign. 

As  for  scriptural  proofs,  he  quite  placed  beyond  doubt 

That  the  whole  in  the  Apocalypse  may  be  found  out. 

As  clear  and  well-prov'd,  he  would  venture  to  swear. 

As  any  thing  else  has  been  ever  found  there  :— 

While  the  mode  in  which*  bless  the  dear  fellow,  he  deals 

With  that  whole  lot  of  vials  and  trumpets  and  seals. 

And  the  ease  with  which  vial  on  vial  he  strings. 

Shows  him  quite  a  first-rate  at  all  these  sort  of  things.  80 

So  much  for  theology : — as  for  the*  affairs 
Of  this  temporal  world — the  light,  drawing-room  cares 
And  gay  toils  of  the  toilet,  which,  God  knows,  I  seek, 
From  no  love  of  such  things,  but  in  humbleness  meek, 
And  to  be,  as  the'  Apostle  was,  *  weak  with  the  weak,' 
Thou  wilt  find  quite  enough  (till  I'm  somewhat  less  busy) 
In  the'  extracts  inclosed,  my  dear  news-loving  Lizzy. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary 

Thursday. 
Last  night,  having  nought  more  holy  to  do, 
Wrote  a  letter  to  dear  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 

About  the  '  Do-nothing-on-Sunday-Club,'  90 

Which  we  wish  by  some  shorter  name  to  dub : — 
As  the  use  of  more  vowels  and  consonants 
Than  a  Christian,  on  Sunday,  realli/  wants, 
Is  a  grievance  that  ought  to  be  done  away. 
And  the  Alphabet  left  to  rest,  that  day. 

Sunday. 
Sir  Andrew's  answer! — but,  shocking  to  say. 
Being  franked  unthinkingly  yesterday, 
To  the  horror  of  Agnews  yet  unborn. 
It  arriy'd  on  this  blessed  Sunday  morn  !  ! — 

How  shocking! — the  postman's  self  cried  *^ shame  on't,'  100 

Seeing  the'  immaculate  Andrew's  name  on't ! ! 
What  will  the  Club  do  ? — meet,  no  doubt. 
*Tis  a  matter  that  touches  the  Class  Devout, 
And  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  must  speak  out. 

Tuesday. 
Saw  to-day,  at  the  raffle — ^and  saw  it  with  pain^— 
That  those  stylish  Fitzwigrams  begin  to  dress  plain. 
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Even  gay  little  Sophy  emart  trimmings  renounces — 

She,  who  long  has  stood  by  me  through  all  sorts  of  flounces. 

And  showed,  by  upholding  the  toiiet'B  sweet  rites. 

That  we,  girls,  may  be  C^istians,  without  being  frights.  no 

This,  I  own,  muoh  alarms  me;   for  though  one's  religious. 

And  strict  and — all  that>  there's  no  need  to  be  hideous ; 

And  why  a  nice  bonnet  should  stand  in  the  way 

Of  one's  going  to  heaven,  'tisn't  easy  to  say. 

Then,  there's  Gimp,  the  poor  thing — if  her  custom  we  drop, 

Br^y^  what's  to  become  of  her  soul  and  her  shop  ? 

If  by  saints  like  ourselves,  no  more  orders  are  given. 

She'll  lose  all  the  interest  she  now  takes  in  heaven ; 

And  this  nice  little  *  fire-brand,  pluck' d  from  the  burning,' 

May  fall  in  again  at  the  v^ry  next  turning.  120 

Wednesday. 
Mem. — ^To  write  to  the  India-Mission  Society ; 
And  send  £20 — heavy  tax  upon  piety  ! 

Of  all  Indian  luxuries  we  now-a-days  boast, 

Making  *  Company's  Christians  ^ '  perhaps  costs  the  most. 

And  the  worst  of  i|  is,  that  these  converts  full  grown, 

Having  liv'd  in  our  faith,  mosltly  djie  in  their  own,* 

Praying  hard,  at  the  last,  to  some  god  who,  they  say, 

When  incarnate  on  earth,  used  to  steal  curds  and  whey.' 

Think,  how  horrid,  my  dear ! — so  that  all's  thrown  away ; 

And  (what  is  still  worse)  for  the  rum  and  the  rice  130 

They  consum'd,  while  believers,  we  saints  pay  the  price. 

Still  'tis  cheering  to  find  that  we  do  save  a  few — 
The  Report  gives  six  Christians  for  Cunnangcadoo ; 
Doorkotchum  reckons  seven,  and  four  Trevandrum, 
While  but  one  and  a  haH's  left  at  Cooroopadum. 
In  this  last-inention''d  place  'tis  the  barbers  enslave  'em, 
For,  once  they  turn  Christians,  no  barber  will  shave  'em.^ 

To  atone  for  this  rather  small  Heathen  amount. 

Some  Papists,  turn'd  Christians,'^  are  tack'd  to  the'  account. 

And  though,  to  catch  Papists,  one  needn't  go  so  far. 

Such  fish  are  worth  hooking,  wherever  they  are ; 

And  now,  when  so  great  of  such  converts  the  lack  is. 

One  Papist  well  cStUgljit  is  worth  millions  of  Blackies. 
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Last  night  had  a  dream  so  odd  and  funny, 
I  cannot  resist  recording  it  here. — 

Methought  that  the  Oenius  of  Matrimony 
Before  me  stood,  y^ith  a  joyous  leer. 


Fridcty. 


1  The  title  given  by  the  natives  to  such  of 
aeir  countryniiBn  as  Mcome  converts. 

*  Of  such  i^ebtpses  we  find  innomemble  i^- 
tances  in  the  accounts  of  the  Missionaries. 

*  The  god  Krishna,  one  of  the  incarnations 
r  the  god  Vishnu.  *  One  day  *  (sayst  be  Bhaga- 
at&)  'Krishna's  pli^ellows  complained  to 
asuda  that  hehad  piinred  and  ate  tleir curds.' 

*i  *  Roteen  wants  shaving ;  but  the  barber  here 
Ti]l  not  do  it.  He  is  run  away  lest  he  should 
e  compelled.   UessysbewiU  not  shave  Yesoo, 


Kceest's  people.'— ^a^.  Mission  Society^  vol.  ii, 
p.  403. 

*  In  the  Reports  of  the  Missionariea,  the 
Roman  Gathi)ljcs  are.  almost  aLwa^s  classed 
along  with  the  Heathen.  '  I  have  extended  my 
labours,'  (says  James  Yenning,  in  a  Report  for 
1831,)  *  to  the  Heathen,  Mahomedans,  andRoman 
Catholics.'  *  The  Heathen  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  neighbourhood  'isays  another  miBSionary 
for  the  year  1832)  *  are  not  indififerent,  but  with- 
stand^ lathev  than  yield  to,  the  force  of  truth.' 
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Leading  a  husband  in  each  hand. 

And  both  for  me,  which  look'd  rather  queer; — 
One  I  could  perfectly  understand, 

But  why  there  were  ttvo  wasn't  quite  so  clear. 
'Twas  meant,  however,  I  soon  could  see. 

To  afford  me  a  choice — a  most  excellent  plan ; 
And — who  should  this  brace  of  candidates  be. 

But  Messrs.  O' Mulligan  and  Magan : — 
A  thing,  I  suppose,  unheard  of  tiU  then, 
To  dream,  at  once,  of  tiuo  Irishmen ! — 
That  handsome  Magan,  too,  with  wings  on  his  shoulders 

(For  all  this  pass  d  in  the  realms  of  the  Blest), 
And  quite  a  creature  to  dazzle  beholders ; 

While  even  O' Mulligan,  feather' d  and  drest 

As  an  elderly  cherub,  was  looking  his  best. 
Ah  Liz,  you,  who  know  me,  scarce  can  doubt 
As  to  which  of  the  two  I  singled  out. 
But — awful  to  tell — when,  all  in  dread 

Of  losing  so  bright  a  vision's  charms, 
I  grasp' d  at  Magan,  his  image  fled. 
Like  a  mist,  away,  and  I  found  but  the  head 

Of  O' Mulligan,  wings  and  all,  in  my  arms ! 
The  Angel  had  flown  to  some  nest  divine. 
And  the  elderly  Cherub  alone  was  mine ! 
Heigho  ! — it  is  certain  that  foolish  Magan 
Either  can't  or  wonH  see  that  he  might  be  the  man ; 
And,  perhaps,  dear — who  knows  ? — if  nought  better  befall 
But — O' Mulligan  mai/  be  the  man,  after  all. 
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N.B. 

Next  week  mean  to  have  my  first  scriptural  rout. 
For  the  special  discussion  of  matters  devout  ;-^ 
Like  those  soiries,  at  Powerscourt,^  so  justly  renown' d. 
For  the  zeal  with  which  doctrine  and  negus  went  round ; 
Those  theology  routs  which  the  pious  Lord  R — d — n. 
That  pink  of  Christianity,  first  set  the  mode  in ; 
Where,  blessed  down-pouring !  *  from  tea  until  nine. 
The  subjects  lay  all  in  the  Prophecy  line ; — 
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*  An  account  of  thestc  Powerscourt  Convci'sa- 
zioncs  (under  the  dh'ect  presidency  of  Loi'd 
llodcn),  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  diffei-ent  meetings,  may  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Heniid  for  the  month  of  December, 
1832.  Tlie  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  submitted  to  tlic  company : — 
*  JloncUiy  Evening^  Six  o'clock,  September  24, 1832. 
— "An  examination  into  the  quotations  given 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  with  their 
connection  and  explanation,  viz.  &c.  dec." — 
Wednesday.  —  "Should  we  expect  a  peraoual 
Antichrist?  and  to  whom  will  he  be  revealed?" 
&c.  iLC— Friday. — "What  light  docs  Scriptui*c 
throw  on  present  events,  and  their  moral 
cliaracter  ?  What  is  next  to  be  looked  for  or  ex- 
pected?"* inc. 

The  itipid  progress  made  at  these  tea  ]^arties 
in  settling  points  of  Scripture,  may  be  judged 
from  a  paragraph  in  the  account  given  of  one 
of  their  evenings,  by  the  Christian  Herald  :— 


*  On  Daniel  a  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown, 
and  thero  was  some,  I  think  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, upon  the  Revelations ;  though  particular 
paits  61  it  were  discussed  witJi  considerable 
accession  of  knowledge.  There  was  some  very 
intei'esting  inquiry  as  to  the  quotation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  particularly  on 
the  point,  whether  there  was  any  "  accommoda- 
tion," or  whether  they  were  quoted  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Old  :  this  gave 
occasion  to  some  very,  intei'esting  development 
of  Scriptui-e.  The  progress  of  the  Antichristian 
powers  was  very  fully  discussed.* 

2  *  About  eight  o'clock  tlie  Lord  began  to  poor 
down  his  spirit  copiously  upon  us — for  they 
had  all  by  this  time  assembled  in  my  room  for 
tlic  purpose  of  pi*ayer.  This  downpouring 
continued  till  about  ten  o'clock.' — Letter  from 
Maiy  Campbell  to  tlie  Rev.  John  Campbell,  of 
Row,  (dated  Fcmicary,  April  4,  18.30),  giving 
an  account  of  her  'miraculous  cure.* 
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Then,  aupper — and  then,  if  for  topics  hard  driven. 
From  theooe  until  bed-time  to  Satan  was  given; 
While  B — d — ^n,  deep  read  in  each  topic  and  tome. 
On  all  subjects  (especially  the  last]  was  eU  home. 


LETTER  VII 

FROM  MISS  FANKY   FXTDGB  TO  HBB  COUSIMi  MISS  KITTY 


IBBBOULAB   ODB 

Bbino  me  the  slumbering  souls  of  flowers. 

While  yet,  beneath  some  northern  sky, 
Ungilt  by  beams,  ungemm'd  by  showers. 
They  wait  the  breath  of  summer  hours. 

To  wake  to  light  esich  diamond  eye, 

And  let  loose  every  florid  sigh ! 

Bring  me  the  first-born  ocean  waves. 

From  out  those  deep  primeval  oaves. 

Where  from  the  dawn  of  Time  they've  lain«*- 

The  Embryos  of  a  futubb  Main  ! —  lo 

Untaught  as  yet,  young  things,  to  speak 

The  language  of  their  Pabent  Sea 
(Polyphlysbaean  *  nam'd  in  Greek), 
Though  soon,  too  soon,  in  bay  and  creek. 
Bound  startled  isle  and  wondering  peak. 

They'll  thunder  loud  and  long  as  He  ! 

Bring  me,  from  Hecla's  iced  abode. 
Young  fires 

I  had  got,  dear,  thus  far  in  my  Ode, 
Intending  to  fill  the  whole  page  to  the  l)Ottom, 

But,  having  invok'd  such  a  lot  of  fine  things,  20 

Flowers,  billows  and  thunderbolts,  rainbows  and  wings. 
Didn't  know  what  to  do  with  'em,  when  I  had  got  'em. 
The  truth  is,  my  thoughts  are  too  full,  at  this  minute. 

Of  past  MSS.  any  new  ones  to  try. 
This  very  night's  coach  brings  my  destiny  in  it — 

Decides  the  great  question,  to  live  or  to  die ! 
And,  whether  rm  henceforth  immortal  or  no. 
All  depends  on  the  answer  of  Simpkins  and  Co.  ! 

You'll  think,  love,  I  rave,  so  'tis  best  to  let  out 

The  whole  secret,  at  once — ^I  have  publish' d  a  Book  ! ! !  30 

Yes,  an  actual  Book : — ^if  the  marvel  you  doubt. 

You  have  only  in  last  Monday's  Courier  to  look. 
And  you'll  find  *  This  day  publish'd  by  Simpkins  and  Co. 
A  Bomaunt,  in  twelve  Cantos,  entitled  **  Woe  Woe ! " 

By  Miss  Fanny  F ,  known  more  commonly  so  (^.' 

This  I  put  that  my  friends  mayn't  be  left  in  the  dark. 
But  may  guess  at  my  writing  by  knowing  my  mark, 

1  If  you  guess  what  this  word  means,  *tis  more  than  /  can  :<— 
I  but  gi  ve't  as  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Magaa.    F.  F. 

o.  P.  5  A  a 
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How  I  managed,  at  last,  this  great  deed  to  achieve. 

Is  itself  a  *  Komaunt '  which  you*d  scarce,  dear,  believe ; 

Nor  can  I  just  now,  being  all  in  a  whirl,  40 

Looking  out  for  the  Magnet,^  explain  it,  dear  girL 

SufEce  it  to  say,  that  one  half  the  expense 

Of  this  leasehold  of  fame  for  long  centuries  hence — 

(Though  *  God  knows,'  as  aunt  says,  my  humble  ambition 

Aspires  not  beyond  a  small  Second  Edition,) — 

One  half  the  whole  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing, 

I've  managed  to  scrajpe  up,  this  year  past,  by  stinting 

My  own  little  wants  in  gloves,  ribands,  and  shoes. 

Thus  defrauding  the  toilet  to  fit  out  the  Muse  I 

And  who,  my  dear  Kitty;  would  not  do  the  same  ? 

What's  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  sweet  breath  of  fame?  50 

Yards  of  riband  soon  end — but  the  measures  of  rhyme,- 

Dipp'd  in  hues  of  the  rainbow,  stretch  out  through  all  time. 

Gloves  languish  and  fade  away,  pair  after  pair. 

While  couplets  shine  out,  but  the  brighter  tor  wear. 

And  the  dancing-shoe's  gloss  in  an  evening  is  gone. 

While  light-footed  lyrics  through  ages  trip  on. 

The  remaining  expense,  trouble,  risk — and,  alas ! 

My  poor  copyright  too — into  other  hands  pass; 

And  my  friend,  the  Head  Dev'l  of  the  *  County  Gazette '  60 

(The  only  Mecstenas  I've  ever  had  yet). 

He  who  set  up  in  type  my  first  juvenile  lays. 

Is  now  set  up  by  them  for  the  rest  of  bisd^yB; 

And  while  Gods  ^(as  my  *  Heathen  Mythology    says) 

Live  on  nought  but  ambrosia,  his  lot  how  much  sweeter 

To  live,  lucky  dev'l,  on  a  young  lady's  metre  I 

As  for  puffing — ^that  first  of  all  lit'rary  boons. 

And  essential  alike  both  to  bards  and  balloons — 

As,  unless  well  supplied  with  inflation,  'tis,  found 

Neither  bards  nor  balloons  budge  an  inch  trom  the  ground ; —     70 

In  this  respect,  nought,  could  more  prosp'rous  befafi ; 

As  my  friend  (for  no  less  this  kind  imp  can  I  call) 

Knows  the  whole  world  of  critics — the  hypers  and  all. 

I  suspect  he  himself,  indeed,,  dabbles  in  rhyme. 

Which,  for  imps  diabolic,  is  not  the  first  time; 

As  I've  heard  uncle  Bob  say,  'twas  known  among  Gnostics, 

That  the  Dev'l  on  Two  Sticks  was  a  dev'l  at  Acrostios. 

But  hark !    there's  the  Magnet  just  dash'd  in  from  Town — 

How  my  heart,  Kitty,  beats !    I  shall  surely  drop  down. 

That  awful  Ck)urt  Journal,  Gazette,  Athenaeum,  80 

All  full  of  my  book — ^I  shall  sink  when  I  see  'em. 

And  then  the  great  point — whether  Simpkins  and  Co. 

Are  actually  pleas' d  with  their  bargain  or  no ! — 

Five  o'docL 
All's  delightful — such  praises  ! — I  really  fear 
That  this  poor  little  head  will  turn  giddy,  my  dear; 
Tve  but  time  now  to  send  you  two  exquisite  scraps — 
All  the  rest  by  the  Magnet,  on  Monday,  perhaps. 

*  A  day-coacli  of  that  name. 
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FROM  THE   *  MORNING  POST  ' 

*Tis  known  that  a  certain  distinguished  physician 

Prescribes,  for  dyspepsia,  a  course  of  lignt  reading; 
And  Rhymes  by  youns  Ladies,  the  first,  fresh  edition 
(Ere  critics  have  injur  d  their  powers  of  nutrition). 

Are  he  thinks,  for  weak  stomachs,  the  best  sort  of  feeding. 
Satires  irritate — ^love-songs  are  found  calorific ; 
But  smooth,  female  sonnets  he  deems  a  specific. 
And,  if  taken  at  bed-time,  a  sure  soporific. 
Among  works  of  this  kind,  the  most  pleasing  we  know. 
Is  a  volume  just  published  by  Simpkins  and  Co., 
Where  all  such  ingredients — the  flowery,  the  sweet. 
And  the  gently  narcotic — are  mix'd  per  receipt. 
With  a  hand  so  judicious,  we've  no  hesitation 
To  say  that — ^^bove  all,  for  the  young  generation — 
'Tis  an  elegant,  soothing,  and  safe  preparation. 

Nota  bene — for  readers,  whose  object's  to  sleep. 

And  who  read,  in  their  nightcaps,  the  publishers  keep 

Good  fire-proof  binding,  which  comes  very  cheap. 

ANECDOTB — PROM  THE  *  COURT  JOURNAL ' 

T* other  night,  at  the  Countess  of 's  rout. 

An  amusing  event  was  much  whispered  about. 

It  was  said  that  Lord ,  at  the  Council,  that  day, 

HsmI,  more  than  once,  jump'd  from  his  seat,  like  a  rocket, 
And  flown  to  a  comer,  where — heedless,  they  say. 
How  the  country's  resources  were  squander  d  away — 

He  kept  reading  some  papers  he'd  brought  in  his  pocket. 
Some  thought  them  despatches  from  Spain  or  the  Turk, 

Others  swore  they  brought  word  we  had  lost  the  Mauritius ; 
But  it  turn'd  out    twas  only  Miss  Fudge's  new  work. 

Which  his  Lordship  devour' d  with  such  zeal  expeditious — 
Messrs.  Simpkins  and  Co.,  to  avoid  all  delay. 
Having  sent  it  in  sheets,  that  his  Lordship  might  say, 
He  had  distanc'd  the  whole  reading  world  by  a  day ! 


no 


LETTER  VIII 

FROM  BOB  FUDGE,   ESQ.,   TO  THE  REV.   MORTIMER  o'mULLIOAN 


I  MUCH  regret,  dear  Reverend  Sir, 
I  eould  not  come  to to  meet  you ; 

But  this  curst  gout  wo'n't  let  me  stir — 
Ev'n  now  I  but  by  proxy  greet  you. 

As  this  vile  scrawl,  whate'er  its  sense  is. 

Owes  all  to  an  amanuensis. 

Most  other  scourges  of  disease 

Keduce  men  to  extremities — 

But  gout  wo'n't  leave  one  even  these, 

SVom  all  my  sister  writes,  I  see  10 

That  you  and  I  will  quite  agree. 
I'm  a  plain  inan,  who  speak  the  truth. 


Tuesday  evening. 

And  trust  you'll  think  me  not  uncivil. 
When  I  declare  that,  from  my  youth, 

I've  wish'd  your  country  at  the  devil : 
Nor  can  I  doubt,  indeed,  from  all 

I've  heard  of  your  high  patriot  fame — 
From  every  word  your  lips  let  fall — 

That  you  most  triily  wish  the  same. 
It  plagues  one's  life  out — thirty  years  20 
Have  I  had  dinning  in  my  ears, 

'  Ireland  wants  this,  and  that,  and 
t'other,' 
And,  to  this  hour,  one  nothing  hears 

But  the  same  vile,  eternal  bother. 
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While,   of  those  countless   things  she 

wanted, 
Thank  God,  but  little  has  been  granted, 
And  ev'n  that  little,  if  we're  men 
And  Britons,  we'll  have  back  again  t 

I  really  think  that  Oatholio  qnestion 
Was  what  brought  on  my  indigestion ;  50 
And  still  each  year,  as  Popery's  corse 
Has  gathered  round  us,  I've  got  worse  ; 
Till  ev'n  my  pint  of  port  a  day 
Can't  keep  the  Pope  and  bile  away. 
And  whereas,  till  the  GaUiolio  bill, 
I  never  wanted  draught  or  pill. 
The  settling  of  that  cursed  question 
Has  quite  unsettled  my  digestion. 

Look    what   has    happen'd   since — the 

Elect 
Of  all  the  bores  of  every  sect,  4c 

The  chosen  triers  of  men's  patience. 
From  all  the  Three  Denomiaations, 
liCt  loose  upon  us  ; — even  Quakers 
Turn'd  into  speecherft  and  law-makers, 
Who'll  move  no  question,  stiff-rump'd 
elves, 
.  Till  first  the  Spirit  moves  themselves ; 
•  And  whose  shrill  Yeas  and  Nays,  in 
chorus. 
Conquering  our  Ays  and  Nos  sonorous, 
Will    soon    to    death's    own    slumber 

snore  us. 
Then,  too,  those  Jews  ! — I  really  sicken 
To  think  of  such  abomination ;        51 
Fellows,    who    wo'n't   eat    ham    with 
chicken. 
To  legislate  for  this  great  nation  ! — 
Depend  upon't,when  once  they've  sway. 
With  rich  old  Goldsmid  at  the  bead  o' 
them,    . 
The'  Excise  laws  will  be  done  away. 
And  Gircumcise  ones  pass'd  instead  o' 
them  I 

In  short,  dear  sir,  look  where  one  will, 

Things  all  go  on  so  devilish  ill. 

That  'pon  my  soul,  I  rather  fear        60 

Our  reverend  Rector  may  be  rights 
Who  tells  me  the  Millennium's  near ; 
Nay,  swears  he  knows  the  very  year. 

And  regulates  his  leases  by't ; — 

'  Til  is  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  als6 
of  an  eloquent  writer  in  the  Morning  Watch, 
*  One  great  obieet  ef  'Ghrist^i  seeend  Advent, 
as  the  Man  and  as  the  King  of  the  Jews^  is  to 


Meaning  their   terms   should   end,  no 

doubt. 
Before  the  world's  own  lease  is  out. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  the  whole  thing's 

ended 
So  much  more  soon  than  was  intended. 
Purely  to  scourge  those  men  of  sin 
Who  brought  the' accurst  Reform  Billin.^ 

However,  let's  not  yet  despair ;  71 

Though  Toryism's  eolipa^l,  at  present, 
And — like  myself,  in  this  old  chair- 
Sits  in  a  state  by  no  means  pleasant ; 
Feet  crippled — hands.  In  luckless  hour. 
Disabled  of  their  grasping  power ; 
And  all  that  rampant  glee,  which  revell'd 
In  this  world's  sweets,  be-dull'd,  be- 

devil'd— 
Ye^  thou^  condemn'd  to  frisk  no  more, 
And  both  in  Chair  of  Penance  set,  80 
There's  something  tells  me,  all's  not  o'er, 

With  Toryism  or  Bobby  yet ; 
That  though,  between  us,  I  allow 
We've  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  now ; 
Though  curst  Reform  and  eoUhicum 
Have  made  us  both  look  deuced  glum, 
Yet  stilly  in  B{Hte  of  Ck'ote  and  Gout, 
Again  we'll  shine  triumphant  out  \ 

Yes^back  again  shall  come,  egad, 
Ou/r  turn  for  sport,  my  reverend  lad.  90 
And  then,  O'MuIligan — oh  then. 
When  mounted  on  our  nags  again. 
You,  on  your  high-flown  Rosinante, 
Bedizen'd  out,  like  Show-Gallantee 
(Glitter  great  from  substance  scanty)  ;— 
While  I,  Bob  Fudge,  Esquire,  shaft  ride 
Your  Faithful  Sancho,  by  your  side ; 
Then — talk  of  tilts  and  tournaments 

Dam'me,  we'll 

•         •         ■         •  •  • 

'Squire  Fudge's  clerk  presents 
To  Reverend  Sir  his  complimeals  ; 
Is  griev'd  to  say  an  accident  loi 

Has  just  occurr'd  which  will  prevent 
The  Squire — ^though  now  a  littfe  better 
From  finishing  this  present  letter. 
Just    when    he'd    got    to    '  Darn'me* 

we'll ' 

His  Honour^  full  of  martial  zeal, 

punish  the  Kings  who  do  not  acknowledge  tlut 
their  authority  is  derived  from  him,  and  «*' 
submit  to  receive  it  fr§m   that  '  ^^ 

mtmtter,  the  mob/    Kow  x,  p.  S73, 
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Grasp'd  at  his  crutch,  but  not  facing  able 
To  keep  his  balance  oc  his  hold. 
Tumbled,  both  self  and  crutch,  and 
roird 

Like  ball  and  bat,  beneath  the  table,  no 

Airs     safe — the     table,     chair,     and 

crutch ; — 
Nothing,  thank  God,  is  broken  much. 
But  the  Squire'a  head,  which,  in  the  fall. 
Got  bomp'd  consid'rably-<-that's  all. 


At  this  no  great  alarm  we  feel, 

As  the  Squire's  head  can  bear  a  deal. 

"Wednesday  morning. 
Squire   much   the   same — head   rather 

light— 
EarM  about  *  Barbers*  Wigs  *  all  night. 

Our  housekeeper,  old  Mrs.  Griggs, 
Suspects   that   he    meant    *  barbarous 
Whigs.'  120 


LETTER  IX 

FEQM  LARBY   O'SBAmGAlT,  TO   HIS  WIFE  JUDY 

As  it  was  but  last  week  that  I  sint  you  a  letther. 
You'll-  wondher,  dear  Judy,  what  this  is  about; 

And,  throth,  it's  a  letther  myself  would  like  bettber. 
Could  I  manage  to  lave  the  contints  of  it  out; 

For  sure,  if  it  makes  even  me  onaisy. 

Who  takes  things  quiet,  'twill  dhrive  you  crazy. 

Oh,  Judy,  that  riverind  Murthagh,  bad  scran  to  him  ! 

That  e'er  I  should  come  to've  been  sarvant-man  to  him. 

Or  so  far  demane  the  O'Branigan  blood. 

And  my  Aunts,  the  Diluvians  (whom  not  ev'n  the  Flood 

Was  able  to  wash  away  clane  from  the  earth)  ^ 

As  to  sarve  one  whose  name,  of  mere  yestherday's  birth. 

Can  no  more  to  a  great  O,  before  it,  purtend. 

Than  mine  can  to  wear  a  great  Q  at  its  end. 

But  that's  now  all  over — last  night  I  ^ev  warnin'. 
And,  masth'r  as  he  is,  will  discharge  him  this  mornin'. 
The  thief  of  the  world ! — but  it's  no  use  balraggin' ; — * 
All  I  know  is,  Td  fifty  times  rather  be  draggin^ 
Ould  ladies  up  hill  to  the  ind  of  my  days. 
Than  with  Murthagh  to  rowl  in  a  chaise,  at  my  aise. 
And  be  forc'd  to  discind  thro'  the  same  dirty  ways. 
Arrah,  sure,  if  I'd  heerd  where  he  last  show  d  his  phiz, 
I'd  have  known  what  a  quare  sort  of  monsther  he  is ; 
For,  by  gor,  'twas  at  Exether  Change,  sure  enough. 
That  himself  and  his  other  wild  Irish  show'd  off; 
And  it's  pity,  so  'tis,  that  they  hadn't  sot  no  man 
Who  knew  the  wild  craythurs  to  act  as  Uieir  show-man-*- 
Sayin',  *  Ladies  and  Gintlemen,  plaze  to  take  notice. 
How  shlim  and  how  shledc  this  nlack  animal's  coat  is; 
All  by  raison,  we're  towld,  that  the  nathur  o'  the  baste 
Is  to  change  its  coat  once  in  its  lifetime,  at  laste; 
And  such  objiks,  in  our  counthry,  not  bein'  common  ones. 
Are  boitgJU  up^  as  this  was,  by  way  of  Fine  Nomenons. 


10 


20 


30 


>  *I  am  of  your  I^triarchs,  I,  »  bmnch  of  one 
of  ytmf  aRtedOlluvian  familios— fellows  that  the 
Floed  eofiKl  not  Wash  bfway.*— Congreve,  Love 
forLov0. 

>  To  hairag  is  to  abuse— Mr.  Lover  makes  it 


intlffrttg,  and  he  is  high  authority :  but  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  Curran  in  his  national  stories 
used  to  emiploy  the  word  atrabove. — See  Lover's 
most  amusing  and  genuinely  Irish  work,  the 
Legends  and  Sloriei  of  l¥^xmd. 
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la  regard  of  its  name — why,  in  throth,  I'm  coQsam*d 
To  differ  on  this  point  bo  much  with  the  Lam'd, 
Who  call  it  a  "  Morthimer"  whereas  the  craythur 
Is  plainly  a  "  Murthagh,"  by  name  and  by  nathur.* 


This  is  how  Td  have  towld  them  the  rights  of  it  all. 

Had  /  been  their  showman  at  Ezether  Hall — 

Not  forgettin'  that  other  great  wondher  of  Airin  40 

(Of  th*  owld  bitther  breed  which  they  call  Prosbetairin), 

The  fam'd  Daddy  C — ^ke — who,  by  gor,  I'd  have  shown  *em 

As  proof  how  such  bastes  may  be  tam'd,  when  you've  thrown  'em 

A  good  frindly  sop  of  the  rale  Raigin  Donem.^ 

But,  throth,  I've  no  laisure  just  now,  Judy  dear. 

For  any  thing,  barrin'  our  own  doings  here, 

And  the  cursin'  and  dammin'  and  thund'rin,  like  mad. 

We  Papists,  God  help  us,  from  Murthagh  have  had. 

He  says  we're  all  murtherers — div'l  a  bit  less — 

And  that  oven  our  priests,  when  we  go  to  confess,  50 

Give  us  lessons  in  murth'ring  and  wish  us  success ! 

When  ax'd  how  he  daar'd,  by  tongue  or  by  pen. 

To  belie,  in  this  way,  seven  millions  of  men. 

Faith,  he  said  'twas  all  towld  him  by  Docthor  Den  I ' 

*And  who  the  divTs  he  V  was  the  question  that  flew 

From  Chrishtian  to  Chrishtian— but  not  a  sowl  knew. 

While  on  went  Murthagh,  in  iligant  style, 

Blasphaming  us  Oath' lies  all  the  while, 

As  a  pack  of  desaivers,  parjurers,  villians. 

All  the  whole  kit  of  th'  aforesaid  millions, — *  60 

Yourself,  dear  Judy,  as  well  as  the  rest, 

And  the  innocent  craythur  that's  at  your  breast. 

All  rogues  together,  in  word  and  deed, 

Owld  Den  our  insthructor  and  Sin  our  creed ! 

When  ax'd  for  his  proofs  again  and  again, 

Div'l  an  answer  he'd  give  but  Docthor  Den. 

Couldn't  he  call  into  coort  some  limrC  men  ? 

*  No,  thank  you ' — he'd  stick  to  Docthor  Den — 

An  ould  gentleman  dead  a  century  or  two. 

Who  all  about  us,  live  Oath' lies,  knew  ;  70 

And  of  coorse  was  more  handy,  to  call  in  a  hurry. 

Than  Docthor  Mac  Hale  or  Docthor  Murray ! 

But,  throth,  it's  no  case  to  be  jokin'  upon. 
Though  myself,  from  bad  habits,  is  makin'  it  one. 
Even  you,  had  you  witness'd  his  grand  climactherics. 
Which  actially  threw  one  owld  maid  in  hysterics — 
Or,  och  !    had  you  heerd  such  a  purty  remark  as  his. 
That  Papisfts  are  only  '  Humanity  s  carcasses. 


'  Larry  evidently  meani^the  Regiitm  Donum : 
— a  sum  contributed  by  the  government  annu- 
ally to  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Ireland. 

>  Correctly,  Dens— Larry  not  being  very 
particular  in  his  nomenclature. 

'  '  The  deeds  of  darkness  which  aro  reduced 


to  horrid  practice  over  the  drunken  debauch  of 
the  midnight  assassin  are  debated,  in  principle, 
in  the  sober  morning  religious  oonieraKe  of 
the  priests.'— 5pe«cA  of  the  Rev,  Mr,  M^GhtL— 
'  The  character  of  the  Irish  people  g^mtraUig  ia, 
that  they  are  given  to  lying  and  to  acts  of  theft.' 
Speech  o/tlie  Hev,  Booert  Daly, 
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*  Ris^n^ — but,  by  dad,  Tm  afeard  I  can't  give  it  y^-^ 

'  Bis*n  from  the  sepulchre  of — inactivity  ;  80 

And,  like  owld  corpses,  dug  up  from  aniikily, 

WandrirC  about  in  aU  sorts  of  inikity  /  / ' — ^ 

Even  you,  Judy,  true  as  you  are  to  the  Owld  Light, 

Would  have  laush*d,  out  and  out,  at  this  iligant  flight 

Of  that  figure  of  speech  caU*d  the  Blatherun^kite. 

As  for  me,  though  a  funny  thought  now  and  then  came  to  me. 

Rage  got  the  betther  at  last — and  small  blame  to  me ! 

So,  slapping  my  thigh,  '  by  the  Powers  of  Delf ,' 

Says  I  bowldly,  *  TU  make  a  notation  myself.* 

And  with  that  up  I  jumps — but,  my  darlint,  the  minit  90 

I  cock'd  up  my  nead,  div'l  a  sinse  remained  in  it. 

Though,  sailed,  I  could  have  got  beautiful  on. 

When  I  tuk  to  my  legs,  faith,  the  gab  was  all  ffone : — 

Which  was  odd,  for  us,  Pats,  who,  whatever  w^ve  a  hand  in, 

At  laste  in  our  legs  show  a  sthrong  understandin.' 

Howsumdever,  detarmin'd  the  chaps  should  pursaive 

What  I  thought  of  their  doin's,  before  I  tuk  lave, 

•In  regard  of  all  that,'  says  I — there  I  stopp'd  short — 

Not  a  word  more  would  come,  though  I  sthruggled  hard  for't. 

So,  shnapping  my  fingers  at  what's  call'd  the  Chair,  100 

And  the  owld  Lord  (or  Lady,  I  b'lieve)  that  sat  there — 

*  In  regard  of  all  that,'  says  I  bowldly  again — 

*  To  owld  Nick  I  pitch  Mortimer — and  Docthor  Den ; ' — 
Upon  which  the  whole  company  cried  out  '  Amen ; ' 
And  myself  was  in  hopes  'twas  to  what  I  had  said, 

•  But,  by  gor,  no  such  thing — they  were  not  so  well  bred  : 
For,  'twas  all  to  a  pray'r  Murthagh  just  had  read  out. 
By  way  of  fit  finish  to  job  so  devout ; 
That  is — afiher  well  damning  one  half  the  community. 
To  pray  God  to  keep  all  in  peace  an'  in  unity !  no 

This  is  all  I  can  shtuff  in  this  letther,  though  plinty 
Of  news,  faith,  I've  got  to  fill  more — if  'twas  twinty. 
But  I'll  add,  on  the  outside,  a  line,  should  I  need  it, 
(Writin'  '  Private '  upon  it,  that  no  one  may  read  it,) 
To  tell  you  how  Mortimer  (as  the  Saints  chrishten  him) 
Bears  the  big  shame  of  his  sarvant's  dismisshin'  him. 

(Private  outside.) 

Just  come  from  his  riv'rence — the  job  is  all  done — 

By  the  powers,  I've  discharg'd  him  as  sure  as  a  gun ! 

And  now,  Judy  dear,  what  on  earth  Tm  to  do 

With  myself  and  my  appetite — both  good  as  new —  120 

Without  ev'n  a  single  traneen  in  my  pocket. 

Let  alone  a  good,  dacent  pound-starlin',  to  stock  it — 

Is  a  mysht'ry  I  lave  to  the  One  that's  above. 

Who  takes  care  of  us,  dissolute  sowls,  when  hard  dhrove  ! 


1  *Bnt  she  (Popery)  is  no  longer  M«  tenant  of 
the  tepulchre  of  tnaaitfitff.  She  has  come  from 
the  burial-place,  walking  forth  a  monster,  as  if 
the  spirit  of  evil  bad  conroj^ted  the  carcass  qf 
her  departed  humanity ;  noxious  and  noisome, 
an  object  of  abhorrence  and  dismay  to  all  who 


are  not  leagued  with  her  m  iniquity.' — Report  of 
the  Rev.  Gentleman's  Speech,  June  20,  in  the 
Record  Newspaper. 

We  may  well  ask,  after  reading  this  and  other 
such  reverend  ravings,  *  Quis  dubitat  quin  omne 
sit  hoc  rationis  egestas?^ 
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LETTER  X 

FROM    THE  EBV.    MORTIMBB   o'MULLlGAIf,   TO   THB   KBV. 


These  few  brief  lines,  myreverendfriendy 
By  a  safe,  private  hand  I  send, 
(Fearing  lest  some  low  Catholic  wag 
Should  pry  into  the  Letter-bag,  ]| 
To  tell  you,  far  as  pen  can  dare. 
How  we,  poor  errant  martyrs,  fare  j — 
Martyrs,  not  quite  to  fire  and  rack. 
As  Saints  were,  some  few  ages  back. 
But — scarce  less  trying  in  its  way — 
To  laughter,  wheresoe'er  we  stray ;     lo 
To  jokes,  which  Providence  mysterious 
Permits  on  men  and  things  so  serious. 
Lowering  the  Church  still  more  each 

minute, 
And — injuring  our  preferment  in  it. 
Just  think,  how  worrying  'tis,  my  friend. 
To  find,  where'er  our  footsteps  bend. 
Small  jokes,  like  squibs,  around  us 

whizzing ; 
And  bear  the  eternal  torturing  play 
Of  that  great  engine  of  our  day. 

Unknown     to     the'      Inquisition — 

quizzing !  20 

Your  men  of  thumb-screws  and  of  racks 
Aim'd  at  the  body  their  attacks  ; 
But  modern  torturers,  more  refin'd. 
Work  their  machinery  on  the  mind. 
Had  St.  Sebastian  had  the  luck 

With  me  to  be  a  godly  rover. 
Instead  of  arrows,  he'd  be  stuck 

With  stings  of  ridicule  all  over  ; 
And  poor  St.  Lawrence,  who  was  kill'd 
By  being  on  a  gridir'n  grill'd,  30 

Had  he  but  shax'd  my  errant  lot. 
Instead  of  grill  on  gridir'n  hot, 
A  m^ral  roasting  would  have  got. 
Nor  should  I  (trying  as  all  this  is) 

Much  heed  the  suffering  or  the  shame — 
As,  like  an  actor,  tiaed  to  hisses, 

I  long  have  known  no  other  fame. 
But  that  (as  I  may  own  to  you. 
Though  to  the  world  it  would  not  do,) 
No  hope  appears  of  fortune's  beams    40 
Shining  on  any  oi  my  schemes  ; 
No  chance  of  something  more  per  ann. 
As  supplement  to  K — llym — n ; 

'  '  Among  other  amiable  enactments  against 
the  Catholics  at  th|3  period  (1649),  the  price  of 
<*ve  pounds  was  set  on  tb<e  headf  of  a  RomisU 


No  prospect  that^  by  fierce  abuse 
Of  Ireland,  I  shall  e'er  induce 
The  rulers  of  this  thinking  nation 
To  rid  us  of  Emaocipation ; 
To  forge  anew  the  sever'd  chain. 
And  bring  back  Penal  Laws  again. 

Ah,    happy   time!    when   wolves   and 

priests 
Alike  were  hunted,  as  wild  beasts ;     51 
And  five  pounds  was  the  price,  per  head, 
For  bagging  tOfwr,  live  or  dead  ; —  ^ 
Though  oft,  we're  told,   one  outlaw'd 

brother 
Sav'd  cost,  by  eating  up  the  other. 

Finding  thus  all  those  schemes  and  hopes 
I  built  upon  my  flowers  and  tropes 
All  scatter'd,  one  by  one,  away. 
As  flashy  and  unsound  as  they,         59 
The  question  comes — what's  to  be  done? 
And  there's  but  one  course  left  me— 

one. 
Heroes,  when  tired  of  war's  alarms. 
Seek  sweet  repose  in  beauty's  arms. 
The  weary  Day-God's  last  retreat  is 
The  breast  of  silv'ry-footed  Thetis; 
And  mine,  as  mighty  Love's  my  judge, 
Shall  be  the  arms  of  rich  Miss  Fudge ! 

Start    not,     my    friend, — the     tender 

scheme 
Wild  and  romantic  though  it  seem. 
Beyond  a  parson's  fondest  dream,      70 
Yet  shines,  too,  with  those  golden  dyes 
So  pleasing  to  a  parson's  eyes — 
That  only  gilding  which  the  muse 
Cannot  around  her  sons  diffuse  ; — 
Which,  whencesoever  flows  its  bliss. 
From  wealthy  Miss  or  benefice. 
To  Mortimer  indiff'rent  is, 
So  he  can  make  it  only  his. 
There  is  but  one  slight  damp  I  see 
Upon  this  scheme's  felicity,  80 

And  that  is,  the  fair  heroine's  claim 
That  I  shall  take  her  family  name. 
To  this  (though  it  may  look  henpeck'djt 
I  can't  quite  decently  object, 

priest— beiag  exactly  the  same  sum  oflbrsd  If 
the  same  legislators  for  the  bead  of  a  welt'— 
Mim9irs  t^f  Capktin  B§ekt  book  i  ebap.  10. 
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Having  myself  long  chos'n  to  shine 

Conspicuous  in  the  alias  ^  line  ; 

So  that  henceforth,  by  wife's  decree, 

(For  Biddy  from  this  point  wo*nt  budge 
Your  old  friend's  new  address  must  be 

The  Bev,  Mortimer  O^  Fridge —  90 

The  *  0  '  being  kept,  that  all  may  see 
We're  both  of  ancient  family. 

Such,friend,norneed  thefact  amaze  you, 
My  public  life's  calm  Euthanasia. 
Thus  bid  I  long  farewell  to  all 
The  freaks  of  Exeter's  old  Hall- 
Freaks,  in  grimace,  its  apes  exceeding, 
And  rivalling  its  bears  in  breeding. 
Farewell,     the     platform     flU'd     with 

preachers — 
The    pray'r   giv'n   out,    as   grace,*   by 

speechets  100 

Ere  they  cut  up  their  fellow  creatures  : — 


Farewell  to  dead  old  Dens's  volumes, 
And,  scarce  less  dead,  old  Standard's 

columns : — 
From  each  and  all  I  now  retire. 
My  task,  henceforth,  as  spouse  and  siro, 
To  bring  up  little  filial  Fudges, 
To  be  M.P.s,  and  Peers,  and  Judges — 
Parsons  I'd  add  too,  if,  alas  ! 
There  yet  were  hope  the  Church  could  pass 
The  gulf  now  op'd  for  hers  and  her,    no 
Or  long  survive  what  Exeter — 
Both  Hall  and  Bishop,  of  that  name — 
Have  done  to  sink  her  reverend  fame. 
Adieu,  dear  friend — you'll  oft  hear  from 
me, 

Now  I'm  no  more  a  travelling  drudge ; 

Meanwhile  I  sign  (that  you  may  judge 
How  well  the  surname  will  become  me) 
Yours  truly, 

Mortimer  O'Fudqb. 


LETTER  XI 

FROM  PATRICK  MAGAN,   ESQ.,  TO    THE   REV.    RICHARD 


Dear  Dice — ^just  arriv'd  at  my  own  humble  giie, 
I  inclose  you,  post-haste,  the  account,  all  complete, 
Just  arriv'd,  per  express,  of  our  late  noble  feat. 

[Extract  from  the  *  County  Gazette.'] 
This  place  is  getting  gay  and  full  again. 

Last  week  was  married,  *  in  the  Lord,' 
The  Reverend  Mortimer  O' Mulligan, 

Preacher,  in  Irish,  of  the  Word, 
(He,  who  the  Lord's  force  lately  led  on — 
Exeter  Hall  his  Armo^^-geddon.) ' 
To  Miss  B.  Fudge  of  Pisgah  Place, 
One  of  the  chos'n,  as  '  heir  of  grace,' 
And  likewise  heiress  of  Phil.  Fudge, 
Esquire,  defunct,  of  Orange  Lodge. 

Same  evening.  Miss  F.  Fudge,  'tis  hinted — 
Niece  of  the  above,  (whose  *  Sylvan  Lyre,' 

In  our  Gazette,  last  week,  we  prmted,) 
Elop'd  with  Pat.  Magan,  Esquire. 


Ireland. 


10 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  Dr. 
Johnson  very  significantly  exemplified  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'alias*  by  the  instance  of  Mallet, 
the  poet,  who  had  exchanged  for  this  more  re- 
flnea  name  his  original  Scotch  patronymic, 
Malloch.  'What  oi/ur  proofs  he  gave*  (says 
Johnson)  '  of  disrespect  to  his  native  country, 
I  know  not,  but  it  was  remarked  of  him  that 
he  WHS  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not 
commend.*— £t/«  0/ Mallet. 


*  *I  think  I  am  acting  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  a  Meeting  assembled  for  this  solemn 
object,  when  I  call  on  the  Rev.  Doctor  Holloway 
to  open  it  by  prayer.* — Speech  of  Lord  Kenyon. 

>  The  Rectory  which  the  Rev.  gentleman 
holds  is  situatea  in  the  county  of  Armagh  /—a 
most  remarkable  coincidence^and  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  certain  expounders  of  the 
Apocalypse. 


A  a  3 
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The  fugitiyes  were  track' d,  some  time. 

After  they'd  left  the  Aunt's  abode. 
By  scraps  of  paper,  scrawl*  d  with  rhyme,  20 

Found  strew' d  ak>ng  the  Western  road  ;— 
Some  of  them,  ci'devani  ourl-papers. 
Others,  half  burnt  in  lighting  tapers. 
This  clue,  however,  to  their  flight, 

After  some  miles  was  seen  no  more; 
And,  from  inquiries  made  last  night. 

We  find  they're  reach' d  the  Irish  shore. 

Every  word  of  it  true,  Dick — th'  escape  froni  Aunt's  thrall — 
Western  road — lyric  fragments— curl-papers  and  all. 
My  sole  stipulation,  ere  link'd  at  the  snrine  30 

(As  some  balance  between  Fanny's  numbers  and  mine). 
Was  that,,  when  we  were  one,  she  most  give  up  the  Nine ; 
Kay,  devote  to  the  Gods  her  whole  stock  of  MS. 
With  a  vow  never  more  against  prose  to  transgress. 
This  she  did,  like  a  heroine ; — smack  went  to  bits 
The  whole  produce  sublime  of  her  dear  litUe  wits- 
Sonnets,  elegies,  epigrams,  odes,  canzonets — 
Some  twisted  up  neatly,  to  form  allumettes. 
Some  turn'd  into  papiUoteSy  worthy  to  rise 

And  enwreathe  Berenioe's  bright  jocks  in  the  skies  f  40 

While  the  rest,  honest  Larry  (who's  now  in  my  pay)> 
Begg'd,  as  *  lover  of  po'tikry,^  to  read  on  Uie  way. 

Having  thus  of  life's  poetry  dar'd  to  dispose. 

How  we  now,  Dick,  shall  manage  to  get  through  its  prose. 

With  such  slender  materials  for  style.  Heaven  knows ! 

But — I'm  call'd  off  abruptly — another  Express  ! 

What  the  deuce  can  it  mean  ? — ^I'm  alarm'd,  I  confess. 

P.S. 
Hurrah,  Dick,  hurrah,  Dick,  ten  thousand  hurrahs! 
I'm  a  happy,  rich  dog  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
There — read  the  good  news — and  while  glad,  for  my  sake,  50 

That  Wealth  should  thus  follow  in  Love's  shining  wake. 
Admire  also  the  nu)ral — ^that  he,  the  sly  elf. 
Who  has  fudg'd  all  the  world,  should  be  now  fudged  himself ! 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  INCLOSED 

With  pain  the  mournful  news  I  write» 

Miss  Fudge's  uncle  died  last  night; 

And  much  to  mine  and  friends'  surprise* 

By  will  doth  all  his  wealth  devise— 

Lands,  dwellings — ^rectories  likewise — 

To  his  *  belov'd  grand-niece,*  Miss  Fanny» 

Leaving  Miss  Fudge  herself,  who  many  60 

Long  years  hath  waited — not  a  penny  I 

Have  notified  the  same  to  latter. 

And  wait  instructions  in  the  matter. 

For  self  and  partners,  ^tc  dec 
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SUSAN 

Young  Loye  liy'd  once  in  an  humble 
shed. 
Where  roses  breathing. 
And  woodbines  wreathing 
Around  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  led. 
His  garden  flourish'd. 
For  young  Hope  nourished 
The   infant   buds   with  beams   and 
showers; 
But  lips,  though  blooming,  must  still  be 
fed, 
And  not  even  Love  can  live  on  flowers. 

Alas  !  that  Poverty's  evil  eye 
Should  e'er  come  hither, 
Such  sweets  to  wither  ! 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die, 
And  Hope  fell  sick  as  the  witch  drew 
nigh. 
She  came  one  morning, 
Ere  Love  had  warning, 
And  rais'd  the  latch,  where  the  young 
god  lay; 
'Oh    ho ! '    said    Love — *  is    it    you  ? 
good-by ; ' 
So  he  oped  the  window,  and  flew  away! 


To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain. 

To  weep,  yet  scarce  know  why  ; 
To  sport  an  hour  with  Beauty's  chain, 

Then  throw  it  idly  by. 
To  kneel  at  many  a  shrine. 

Yet  lay  the  hcSart  on  none  ; 
To  think  all  other  charms  divine, 

But  those  we  just  have  won. 
This  is  love,  faithless  love. 
Such  as  kindleth  hearts  that  rove. 

To  keep  one  sacred  flame. 

Through  life  unchill'd,  unmov'd. 

To  love,  in  wintry  age,  the  same 
As  first  in  youth  we  lov'd  ; 


To  feel  that  we  adore, 

Ev'n  to  such  fond  excess. 
That,  though  the  heart  would  break, 
with  more. 

It  could  not  live  with  less. 
This  is  love,  faithful  love. 
Such  as  saints  might  feel  above. 


Spirit  of  Joy,  thy  altar  lies 

In  youthful  hearts  that  hope  like  mine; 
And  tis  the  light  of  laughing  eyes, 

That  leads  us  to  thy  fairy  shrine. 
There  if  we  find  the  sigh,  the  tear. 

They  are  not  those  to  Sorrow  known  ; 
But  breath  so  soft,  and  drops  so  clear. 

That  Bliss  may  claim  them  for  herown. 
Then  give  me,  give  me,  while  I  weep. 

The  sanguine  hope  that  brightens  woe, 
And  teaches  ev'n  our  tears  to  keep 

The  tinge  of  pleasure  as  they  flow. 

The  child,  who  sees  the  dew  of  night 

Upon  the  spangled  hedge  at  morn. 
Attempts  to  catch  the  drops  of  lights 

But  wounds  his  finger  with  the  thorn. 
Thus  oft  the  brightest  joys  we  seek 

Are  lost,  when  touch'd,  and  turn'd  to 
pain; 
The  flush  they  kindled  leaves  the  cheek. 

The  tears  they  waken  long  remain. 

But  give  me,  give  me,  &c.  &c. 


When  Leila  touch'd  the  lute. 

Not  tJien  alone  'twas  felt. 
But,  when  the  sounds  were  mute. 

In  memory  still  they  dwelt. 
Sweet  lute  1  in  nightly  slumbers 
Still  we  heard  thy  morning  numbers. 

Ah,  how  could  she,  who  stole 
Such  breath  from  simple  wire. 

Be  led,  in  pride  of  soul. 
To  string  with  gold  her  lyre  ? 

Sweet  lute  !   thy  chords  she  breaketh  ; 

Golden  now  the  strings  she  waketh  t 
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But  where  are  all  the  tales 
Her  lute  so  sweetly  told  ? 

In  lofty  themes  she  fails, 
And  soft  ones  suit  not  gold. 

Rich  lute  !  we  see  thee  glisten. 

But,  alas  !  no  more  we  listen  ! 

BOAT  GLEE 

The  song  that  lightens  our  languid  way 

When  brows  are  glowing. 

And  faint  with  rowing. 
Is  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  airy  lay. 
To  whose  sound  through  life  we  stray. 
The  beams  that  flash  on  the  oar  awhile, 
As  we  row  along  through  waves  so 

clear. 
Illume  its  spray,  like  the  fleeting  smile 
That  shines  o*er  Sorrow's  tear. 

Nothing  is  lost  on  him  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  Feeling  gave  ; — 
For  him  there's  a  story  in  every  breeze. 

And  a  picture  in  every  wave. 
Then  sing  to  lighten  the  languid  way  ; — 
When  brows  are  glowing, 
And  faint  with  rowing  : 
'Tis  like  the  spell  of  Hope's  airy  lay. 
To  whose  sound  through  life  we  stray. 


Oh  think,  when  a  hero  is  sighing, 

What  danger  in  such  an  adorer  I 
What  woman  could  dream  of  denying 

The  hand  that  lays  laurels  before  her  ? 
No  heart  is  so  guarded  around. 

But  the  smile  of  a  victor  would  takeit; 
No  bosom  can  slumber  so  sound. 

But  the  trumpet  of  Glory  will  wake  it. 

Love  sometimes  is  given  to  sleeping, 
And  woe  to  the  heart  that  allows  him ; 


For  soon  neither  smiling  nor  weeping 

Will  e'er  from  such  slumber  arouse  him. 
But  though  he  were  sleeping  so  fast. 
That  the  life  almost  seem'd  to  for- 
sake him. 
Even  then,  one  soul-thrilling  blast 
From  the  trumpet  of  Glory  would 
wake  him. 


CUPID'S  LOTTERY 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  Court  there  us'd  to  be ; 

Two  roguish  eyes 

The  highest  prize 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery ; 

And  kisses,  too, 

As  good  as  new. 
Which  weren't  very  hard  to  win. 

For  he,  who  won 

The  eyes  of  fun. 
Was  sure  to  have  the  kisses  in. 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery,  Ac. 

This  Lottery,  this  Lottery, 
In  Cupid's  Court  went  merrily. 
And  Cupid  play'd 
A  Jewish  trade 
In  this  his  scheming  Lottery ; 
For  hearts,  we  re  told,. 
In  shares  he  sold 
To  many  a  fond  believing  drone. 
And  cut  the  hearts 
So  well  in  parts. 
That  each  believ'd  the  whole  his  own. 
Ckor. — A  Lottery,  a  Lottery, 

In  Cupid's  Court  there  us'd  to  be 
Two  roguish  eyes 
The  highest  prize 
In  Cupid's  scheming  Lottery. 


SONG^ 

Though  sacred  the  tie  that  our  country  entwineth. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  her  remembrance  remains. 

Yet  dark  are  the  ties  where  no  liberty  shineth, 
And  sad  the  remembrance  that  slavery  stains. 

Oh  Liberty,  bom  in  the  cot  of  the  peasant. 
But  dying  of  languor  in  luxury's  dome, 

Our  vision,  when  absent — our  glory,  when  present-— 
Where  thou  art,  0  Liberty !    there  is  my  home. 

*  Sung  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman. 
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Farewell  to  the  land  where  in  childhood  I  wander' d ! 

In  vain  is  she  mighty,  in  vain  is  she  brave ; 
Unbless'd  is  the  blood  that  for  tyrants  is  squander' d. 

And  Fame  has  no  wreaths  for  the  brow  of  the  slave. 
But  hail  to  thee,  Albion !    who  meet'st  the  commotion 

Of  Europe,  as  calm  as  thy  clifiFs  meet  the  foam ; 
With  no  bonds  but  the  law,  and  no  slave  but  the  ocean, 

Hail,  Temple  of  Liberty !    thou  art  my  home. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 


AT  NIGHT 


At  night,  when  all  is  still  around, 
How  sweet  to  hear  the  distant  sound 

Of  footstep,  coming  soft  and  light ! 
What  pleasure  in  the  anxious  beat, 
With  which  the  bosom  flies  to  meet 

That  foot    that  comes    so    soft    at 
night ! 


And  then,  at  night,  how  sweet  to  say 
*  'Tis  late,  my  love  I '  and  chide  delay. 

Though  still  the  western  clouds  are 
bright ; 
Oh  !   happy,  too,  the  silent  press, 
The  eloquence  of  mute  caress, 

Withthosewe  love  exchanged  at  night  I 


TO  LADY  HOLLAND 
ON  napoleon's  legacy  of  a  snuff-box 

Gift  of  the  Hero,  on  his  dying  day. 

To  her,  whose  pity  watch' d,  for  ever  nigh ; 

Oh !   could  he  see  the  proud,  the  happy  ray. 
This  relic  lights  up  in  her  generous  eye. 

Sighing,  he'd  feel  how  easy  'tis  to  pay 
A  friendship  all  his  kingdoms  could  not  buy. 

EPILOGUE 

WRITTEN  FOR  LADY  DACRE'S  TRAGEDY   OF  INA 


PariSt  July  1821. 


Last  night,  as  lonely  o'er  my  fire  I  sat. 

Thinking  of  cues,  starts,  exits,  and — all  that 

And  wondering  much  what  little  knavish  sprite 

Had  put  it  first  in  women's  heads  to  write : 

Sudden  I  saw — as  in  some  witching  dream — 

A  bright-blue  glory  round  my  book-case  beam. 

From  whose  quick-opening  folds  of  azure  light 

Out  flew  a  tiny  form,  as  small  and  bright 

As  Puck  the  Fairy,  when  he  pops  his  head, 

Some  sunny  morning,  from  a  violet  bed.  lo 

*  Bless  me  ! '  I  starting  cried,  *  what  imp  are  you  ?  ' — 

*  A  small  he-devil.  Ma  am — my  name  Bas  Bleu — 
A  bookish  sprite,  much  giv'n  to  routs  and  reading; 
'Tis  I  who  teach  your  spinsters  of  good  breeding, 

>  Tkeae  lines  allude  to  a  curious  lamp,  which  has  for  its  device  a  Cupid,  with  the  words  'at 
niC^t  *  written  over  him. 
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For  slavish  men,  who  bend  beneath 
A  despot  yoke,  yet  dare  not  lo 

Pronounce  the  will,  whose  very  breath 
Would  rend  its  links — We  cabe  not. 

For  priestly  men,  who  covet  sway 
And  wealth,  though  they  declare  not ; 

Who  point,  like  finger-posts,  the  way 
They  never  go — ^Wb  care  not. 

For  martial  men,  who  on  their  sword, 
Howe'er  it  conquers,  wear  not 

The  pledges  of  a  soldier's  word,  19 

Bedeem'd  and  pure — ^Ws  cabe  not. 

For  legal  men,  who  plead  for  wrong. 
And,  though  to  lies  they  swear  not. 

Are  hardly  better  than  the  throng 
Of  those  who  do — We  cabe  not. 

For  courtly  men,  who  feed  upon 
The  land,  like  grubs,  and  spare  not 

The  smallest  leaf,  where  they  can  sun 
Their  crawling  limbs — ^Wb  cabb  not. 

For  wealthy  men,  who  keep  their  mines 
In  darkness  hid,  and  share  not        30 

The  paltry  ore  with  him  who  pines 
In  honest  want — Wb  cabb  not. 

For  prudent  men,  who  hold  the  power 
Of  Love  aloof,  and  bare  not 

Their  hearts  in  any  guard  less  hour 
To  Beauty's  shaft —  Wb  cabb  not. 

For  all,  in  short,  on  land  or  sea. 
In  camp  or  court,  who  are  not. 

Who  never  ii}ere,  or  e'er  will  be 

Good  men  and  true — We  cabe  not.  40 


ANNE  BOLEYN 
tbanslation  fbom  the  metbical 

*  HISTOIBE   d'ANNB   BOLEYN  ' 

S'elle  estoit  belle  et  de  taille  ^l^gante, 
Estoit  des  yeulx  encor  plus  attirante, 
Lesquelz  sgavoit  bien  conduyre  &  propos 
En  lea  tenant  quelquefoys  en  repos ; 
Aucune  foys  envoyant  en  message 
Porter  du  cueur  le  secret  tesmoignage. 

Much  as  her  form  seduc'd  the  sight. 
Her  eyes  could  even  more  surely  woo  ; 

And  when  and  how  to  shoot  their  light 
Into  men's  hearts  full  well  she  knew. 


For  sometimes,  in  repose,  she  hid 
Their  rays  beneath  a  downcast  lid  ; 
And  then  again,  with  wakening  air. 

Would  send  their  sunny  glances  out, 
Like  heralds  of  delight,  to  bear 

Her  heart's  sweet  messages  about. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  TWO 
SISTERS 

FBOM   DANTE 

Neir  ora,  credo,  che  doll'  orienie 
Prima  rag^d  nel  monte  Ctterea, 
Cbe  di  fiioco  d'  amor  par  sempre  ardeate, 

Giovane  e  bella  in  sogno  mi  parea 
Donna  vedere  andar  per  una  landa 
Go^liendo  fiori ;  e  cantando  dicea : — 

Sappia  qualunque  il  mio  nome  dimanda, 
Ch'  io  mi  son  Lia,  e  vo  movendo  intorao 
Le  belle  mani  a  &nni  una  ghirlanda. 

Per  piacermi  aUo  specchio  (jui  m*  adomo ; 
Ma  mia  suora  Rachel  mai  non  si  amaga 
Dal  suo  miraglio,  e  siede  tutto  giomo. 

Eir  ^  de*  suoi  begli  occbi  veder  vaga. 
Com*  io  deir  adomarmi  con  le  mani ; 
Lei  lo  vedere  e  me  roprare  appaga. 

Dante,  Furg.  canto  xxvii. 

'TwAS  eve's  soft  hour,  and  bright,  above, 

The  star  of  Beauty  beam'd. 
While  luU'd  by  light  so  full  of  love. 

In  slumber  thus  I  dream'd — 
Methought,  at  that  sweet  hour, 

A  nymph  came  o'er  the  lea. 
Who,  gath'ring  many  a  flow*r. 

Thus  said  and  sung  to  me  : — 
*  Should  any  ask  what  Ijcila  loves. 

Say  thou.  To  wreathe  her  hair 
With  flow'rets  cuU'd  from  glens  and 
groves. 

Is  Leila's  only  care. 

While  thus  in  quest  of  flow'rets  rare. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  I  roam. 
My  sister,  Rachel,  far  more  fair. 

Sits  lone  and  mute  at  home. 
Before  her  glass  untiring. 

With  thoughts  that  never  stray. 
Her  own  bright  eyes  admiring. 

She  sits  the  live-long  day  ; 
While  I — oh,  seldom  even  a  look 

Of  self  salutes  my  eye  ; — 
My  only  glass,  the  limpid  brook. 

That  shines  and  passes  by.' 
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SOVEREIGN  WOMAN 

A  BALLAD 

The    dance    was    o'er,     yet    still    in 

dreams 
That  fairy  scene  went  on  ; 
Liike  clouds  still  flush'd  with  daylight 

gleams, 
Though  day  itself  is  gone. 
And  gracefully,  to  music's  sound. 
The  same  bright  nymphs  went  gliding 

round ; 
While  thou,  the  Queen  of  all,  wert there — 
The  Fairest  still,  where  all  were  fair. 

The  dream  then  chang'd — in  halls  of 
state, 

I  saw  thee  high  enthron'd  ; 
While,  rang'd  around,   the    wise,    the 
great 

In  thee  their  mistress  own'd  : 
And  still  the  same,  thy  gentle  sway 
O'er  willing  subjects  won  its  way — 
'Till  all  oonfess'd  the  Right  Divine 
To  rule  o'er  man  was  only  thine  ! 

But,  lo,  the  scene  now  chang'd  again — 
And  borne  on  plumed  steed,* 

I  saw  thee  o'er  the  battle-plain 
Our  land's  defenders  lead  ; 

And  stronger  in  thy  beauty's  charms. 

Than    man,    with    countless    hosts    in 
arms. 

Thy  voice,  like  music,  cheer'd  the  Free, 

Thy  very  smile  was  victory  ! 

Nor    reign    such    queens    on     thrones 
alone ; 

In  cot  and  court  the  same. 
Wherever  woman's  smile  is  known, 

Victoria's  still  her  name. 


For  though  she  almost  blush  to  reign. 
Though  Love's  own  flow'rets  wreath  the 

chain. 
Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
'Tis  woman,  woman,  rules  us  still. 


COMJE,  PLAY  ME  THAT  SIMPLE 
AIR  AGAIN 

A   BALLAD 

Come,  play  me  that  simple  air  again, 

I  us'd  so  to  love,  in  life's  young  day. 
And  bring,  if  thou  canst,  the  dreams 
that  then 
Were  waken'd  by  that  sweet  lay. 
The  tender  gloom  its  strain 

Shed  o'er  the  heart  and  brow. 
Grief's  shadow,  without  its  pain — 
Say  where,  where  is  it  now  ? 
But  play  me  the  well-known  air  once 
more. 
For  thoughts  of  youth  still  haunt  its 
strain. 
Like  dreams  of  some  far,  fairy  shore 
We  never  shall  see  again. 

Sweet  air,  how  every  note  brings  back 
Some  sunny  hope,  some  day-dream 
bright. 
That,  shining  o'er  life's  early  track, 
Fill'd  ev'n  its  tears  with  light. 
The  new-found  life  that  came 

With  love's  first  echo'd  vow ; — 
The  fear,  the  bliss,  the  shame — 
Ah — where,  where  are  they  now  ? 
But,  still  the  same  lov'd  notes  prolong, 
For  sweet  'twere  thus,  to  that  old  lay. 
In  dreams  of  youth  and  love  and  song 
To  breathe  life's  hour  away. 


ALCIPHRON 

A  FRAGMENT 


LETTER  1 

FROM  ALCIPHRON  AT  ALEXANDHA  TO  CLEOK  AT  ATHSZffl 


Well  may  you  wonder  at  my  flight 

From  those  fair  Gardens,  in  whose 
bowers 
Lingers  whatever  of  wise  and  bright^ 
Of  Beauty's  smile  or  Wisdom's  light, 

Is  left  to  grace  this  world  of  ours. 
Well  may  my  comrades,  as  they  roam. 

On  such  sweet  eves  as  this,  inquire 
Why  I  have  left  that  happy  home 

Where  all  is  found  that  all  desire. 

And   Time   hath   wings   that   never 
tire;  lo 

Where  bliss,  in  all  the  countless  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  hath  given, 
Comes  clustering  round,  like  road-side 
grapes 

Tmit  woo  the  traveller's  lip,  at  even ; 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  joy  away — 
As  Pallas  in  the  stream,  they  say. 
Once  flung  her  flute — but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  those  spheres 
So  many  dream  of,  but  none  hears ;    20 
Where  Virtue's  seU  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile,  that,  loth 
From  either  nymph  apart  to  dwell. 

We  finish  by  embracing  both. 

Yes,  such  the  place  of  bliss,  I  own, 
From   all   whose   charms  I  just  have 

flown; 
And  even  while  thus  to  thee  I  write, 

And  by  the  Nile's  dark  flood  recline. 
Fondly,  in  thought,  I  wing  my  flight 
Back  to  those  groves  and  gardens  bright. 
And  often  think,  by  this  sweet  light,  31 

How  lovelily  they  all  must  shine  ; 
Can  see  that  graceful  temple  throw 

Down  the  green  slope  its  lengthen'd 
shade. 
While,  on  the  marble  steps  below. 

There  sits  some  fair  Athenian  maid. 


Over  some  favourite  volume  bendiag; 

And,  by  her  side,  a  youthful  sage 
Holds  back  the  ringlets  that,de8cendiDg, 

Would  else  o'ershadow  all  the  pagow  40 
But  hence  such  thoughts  ! — not  tot  me 

grieve 
O'er  scenes  of  joy  that  I  but  leav^ 
As  the  bird  quits  awhile  its  nest 
To  come  again  with  livelier  zest. 

And  now  to  tell  thee — what  I  fear 
Thou'lt  gravely  smile  at — why  I'm  here. 
Though  through  my  life's  short,  sunny 
dream, 
I've  floated  without  pain  or  care. 
Like  a  light  leaf,  down  pleasure's  stream, 
Caught  in  each  sparkling  eddy  there ; 
Though  never  Mirth  awaked  a  strain  51 
That  my  heart  echoed  not  again  ; 
Yet  have  I  felt,  when  even  most  gay, 
Sad  thoughts — I  knew  not  whence  or 

why — 
Suddenly  o'er  my  spirit  fly. 
Like  clouds,  that,  ere  we've  time  to  say 
*  How  bright  the  sky  is  ! '  shade  the 
sky. 
Sometimes  so  vague,  so  undefined. 
Were  these  strange  dark'nings  of  my 

mind — 
While    nought    but    joy    around    me 
beam'd —  60 

So  causelessly  they've  come  and  flown, 
That  not  of  life  or  earth  they  seem'd. 
But  shadows  from  some  world  un- 
known. 
More  oft,  however,  'twas  the  thought 
How  soon  that  scene,  with  all  its  play 
Of  life  and  gladness,  must  decay — 
Those  lips  I  prest,  the  hands  I  caught— 
Myself — the    crowd    that    mirth    had 
brought 
Around  me — swept  like  weeds  away  ^ 
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This  thought  it  was  that  eame  to  shed 

O'er  rapture's  hour  its  worst  aWoyB  ; 
And,  close  as  shade  with  sunshine,  wed 

Its  sadness  with  my  happiest  joys.  73 
Oh,  but  for  this  disheartening  voice, 

Stealing  amid  our  mirth  to  say 
That  all,  in  which  we  most  rejoice, 

Ere  night  may  be  the  earth-worm's 
prey; 
BtU  for  this  bitter — only  this — 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimm'd  with  bliss, 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul  80 

Of  draining  to  its  dregs  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  to  heav'n,  and  be, 
If  bliss  made  Gods,  a  Deity  ! 

Thou  know'st  that  night — the  very  last 
That  'mong  my  Garden  friends  I  pass'd — 
When  the  School  held  its  feast  of  mirth 
To  celebrate  our  founder's  birth. 
And  all  that  He  in  dreams  but  saw 

When  he  set  Pleasure  on  the  throng  f 
Of  this  bright  world,  and  wrote  her  law 

In  human  hearts,was  felt  and  known — 
Not  in  unreal  dreams,  but  true  92 

Substantial  joy  as  pulse  e'er  knew — 
By  hearts  and  bosoms,  that  each  felt 
liaelf  the  realm  where  Pleasure  dwelt. 

That  night,  when   all  our  mirth   was 
o'er. 

The  minstrels  silent,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  young  maidens  heard  no  more, — 

So  stilly  was  the  time,  so  sweet, 
And  such  a  calm  came  o'er  that  scene. 
Where  life  and  revel  late  had  been —  loi 
Lione  as  the  quiet  oi  some  bay. 
From  which  the  sea  hath  ebb'd  away — 
That  still  I  lingered,  lost  in  thought, 

Gazing  upon  the  stars  of  night. 
Sad  and  intent^  as  if  I  sought 

Some  mournful  secret  in  their  light ; 
And  ask'd  them,  'mid  that  silence,  why 
Man,  glorious  man,  alone  must  die. 
While  they,  less  wonderful  than  he,   no 
Shine  on  through  all  eternity. 

That  night — thou  haply  may'st  forget 

Its  loveliness — but  'twas  a  night 
To  make  earth's  meanest  slave  regret 
Leaving  a  world  so  soft  and  bright. 
On  one  side,  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Lonely  and  radiant,  was  the  eye 
Of  Jove  himself,  while,  on  the  other, 
'Mong  stars  that  came  out  one  by  one. 


The  young  moon — like  the  Roman  mother 
Among  her  living  jewels — shone.    121 

*  Oh  that  from  yonder  orbs,'  I  thought, 

'  Pure  and  eternal  as  they  are. 
There  could  to  earth  some  power  be 

brought. 
Some  charm,  with  their  own  essence 
fraught, 
To  make  man  deathless  as  a  star ; 
And  open  to  his  vast  desires 

A  course,  as  boundless  and  sublime 
As  that  which  waits  those  comet-fires. 
That  bum  and  roam  throughout  all 
time  ! '  130 

While  thoughts  like  these  absorb'd  my 
mind. 

That  weariness  which  earthly  bliss. 
However  sweet,  still  leaves  behind. 

As  if  to  show  how  earthly  'tis. 
Came  lulling  o'er  me,  and  I  laid 

My  limbs  at  that  fair  statue's  base — 
That  miracle,  which  Art  hath  made 

Of  all  the  choice  of  Nature's  grace — 
To  which  so  oft  I've  knelt  and  sworn, 

That,  could  a  living  maid  like  her  140 
Unto  this  wondering  world  be  born, 

I  would,  myself,  turn  worshipper. 

Sleep  came  then  o'er  me — and  I  seem'd 

To  be  transported  far  away 
To  a  bleak  desert  plain,  where  gleam'd 

One  single,  melancholy  ray. 
Throughout  that  darkness  dimly  shed 

From  a  small  taper  in  the  hand 
Of  one,  who,  pale  as  are  the  dead. 

Before  me  took  his  spectral  stand,  150 
And  said,  while,  awfully,  a  smile 

Came  o'er  the  wanness  of  his  cheek — 

*  Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

You'll  find  the'  Eternal  Life  you  seek.' 

Soon  as  he  spoke  these  words,  the  hue 
Of  death  o'er  all  his  features  grew. 
Like  the  pale  morning,  when  o'er  night 
She  gains  the  victory,  full  of  light ; 
While  the  small  torch  he  held  became 
A  glory  in  his  hand,  whose  flame      160 
Brighten'd  the  desert  suddenly, 

Even  to  the  far  horizon's  line — 
Along  whose  level  I  could  see 

Gardens  and  groves  that  seem'd   to 
shine. 
As  if  then  o'er  them  freshly  play'd 
A  vernal  rainbow's  rich  cascade  ; 
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And  music  floated  every  where, 
Circling,  as  'twere  itself  the  air, 
And  spirits,  on  whose  wings  the  hue  169 
Of  heaven  still  lingered,  round  me  flew, 
Till  from  all  sides  such  splendours  broke. 
That,  with  the  excess  of  light,  I  woke  ! 

Such  was  my  dream  ; — and,  I  confess. 

Though   none    of    all    our    creedless 
School 
E'er  conn'd,  believ'd,  or  reverenc'd  less 

The  fables  of  the  priest-led  fool. 
Who  tells  us  of  a  soul,  a  mind. 
Separate  and  pure,  within  us  shrin'd, 
Which  is  to  live — ah,  hope  too  bright ! — 
For  ever  in  yon  fields  of  light ;  1 80 

Who  fondly  thinks  the  guardian  eyes 

Of  Gods  are  on  him — as  if,  blest 
And  blooming  in  their  own  blue  skies. 
The'  eternal  Gods  were  not  too  wise 

To  let  weak  man  disturb  their  rest ! — 
Though  thinking  of  such  creeds  as  thou 

And  all  our  Garden  sages  think. 
Yet  is  there  something,  i  allow, 

In  dreams  like  this — a  sort  of  link 
With  worlds  unseen,  which,  from  the 
hour  190 

I  first  could  lisp  my  thoughts  till  now. 
Hath  master'd  me  with  spell-like  power. 

And  who  can  tell,  as  we're  combin'd 
Of  various  atoms — some  refin'd 
Like  those  that  scintillate  and  play 
In  the  fix'd  stars — some,  gross  as  they 
That  frown  in  clouds  or  sleep  in  clay — 
Who  can  be  sure,  but  'tis  the  best 
And  brightest  atoms  of  our  frame, 
Those  most  akin  to  stellar  flame,   200 
That  shine   out  thus,   when  we're  at 

rest ; — 
Ev'n  as  the  stars  themselves,  whose  light 
Gomes  out  but  in  the  silent  night. 
Or  is  it  that  there  lurks,  indeed, 
Some  truth  in  Man's  prevailing  creed. 


And  that  our  Guardians,  from  on  high, 
Come,  in  that  pause  from  toil  and  sin. 

To  put  the  senses'  curtain  by. 
And  on  the  wakeful  soul  look  in ! 

Vain  thought ! — but  yet,  howe'er  it  be, 
Dreams,  more  than  once,  hath  prov'd  to 
me  211 

Oracles,  truer  far  than  Oak, 
Or  Dove,  or  Tripod,  ever  spoke. 
And  'twas  the  words — thou  It  hear  and 
smile — 

The  words  that  phantom  seem'd  to 
speak — 
'  Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

You'll  find  the  Eternal  Life  you  seek'— 
That,  haunting  me  by  night,  by  day. 

At  length,  as  with  the  unseen  hand 
Of  Fate  itself,  urg'd  me  away  220 

From  Athens  to  this  Holy  Land ; 
Where,  'mong  the  secrets,  still  untaught, 

The  myst'ries  that,  as  yet,  nor  sun 
Nor    eye    hath    reach'd — oh,    blessed 
thought ! — 

May  sleep  this  everlasting  one. 

Farewell — when  to  our  Garden  friends 
Thou  talk'stof  the  wild  dream  thatsends 
The  gayest  of  their  school  thus  far. 
Wandering  beneath  Canopus'  star, 
Tell  them  that,  wander  where  he  will. 

Or,  howsoe'er  they  now  condemn  231 
His  vague  and  vain  pursuit,  he  still 

Is  worthy  of  the  School  and  them  ;— 
Still,  all  their  own — nor  e'er  forgets, 

Ev'n  while  his  heart  and  soul  pursue 
Th'  Eternal  Light  which  never  sets. 

The  many  meteor  joys  that  do. 
But  seeks  them,  hails  them  with  delight, 
Where'er  they  meet  his  longing  sight. 
And,  if  his  life  mtist  wane  away,        240 
Like  other  lives,  at  least  the  day. 
The  hour  it  lasts  shall,  like  a  fire 
With  incense  fed,  in  sweets  expire. 


LETTER  II 

FROM  THE  SAME   TO   THE  SAME 

'Tis  true,  alas — the  myst'ries  and  the  lore 

I  came  to  study  on  this  wondrous  shore, 

Are  all  forgotten  in  the  new  delights. 

The  strange,  wild  joys  that  fill  my  days  and  nights. 

Instead  of  dark,  dull  oracles  that  speak 

From  subterranean  temples,  those  /  seek 
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Come  from  the  breathing  shrines  where  Beauty  lives, 

And  Love,  her  priest,  the  soft  responses  gives. 

Instead  of  honouring  Isis  in  those  rites 

At  Coptos  held,  I  hail  her,  when  she  lights  lo 

Her  first  young  crescent  on  the  holy  stream — 

When  wandering  youths  and  maidens  watch  her  beam. 

And  number  o'er  the  nights  she  hath  to  run. 

Ere  she  again  embrace  her  bridegroom  sun. 

While  o'er  some  mystic  leaf,  that  dimly  lends 

A  clue  into  past  times,  the  student  bends. 

And  by  its  glimmering  guidance  learns  to  tread 

Back  through  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  the  dead — 

The  only  skill,  alas,  /  yet  can  claim 

Lies  in  deciphering  some  new  lov'd-one's  name —  20 

Some  gentle  missive,  hinting  time  and  place. 

In  language,  soft  as  Memphian  reed  can  trace. 

And  where — oh  where' s  the  heart  that  could  withstand 

The'  unnumber'd  witcheries  of  this  sun-bom  land. 

Where  first  young .  Pleasure's  banner  was  unfurl'd, 

And  Love  hath  temples  ancient  as  the  world ! 

Where  mystery,  like  the  veil  by  Beauty  worn. 

Hides  but  to  win,  and  shades  but  to  adorn ; 

Where  that  luxurious  melancholy,  bom 

Of  psission  and  of  genius,  sheds  a  gloom  30 

Making  joy  holy ; — where  the  bower  and  tomb 

Stand  side  by  side,  and  Pleasure  learns  from  Death 

The  instant  value  of  each  moment's  breath. 

Couldst  thou  but  see  how  like  a  poet's  dream 

This  lovely  land  now  looks ! — the  glorious  stream. 

That  late,  between  its  banks,  was  seen  to  glide 

'Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities,  on  each  side 

Glitt'ring  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain. 

Hath  now  sent  forth  its  waters,  and  o'er  plain 

And  valley,  like  a  giant  from  his  bed  40 

Rising  with  outstretch' d  limbs,  hath  grandly  spread; 

While  far  as  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 

And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  bless'd  our  sphere. 

Gardens,  and  pillar' d  streets,  and  porphyry  domes, 

And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 

Of  mighty  Gods,  and  pyramids,  whose  hour 

Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower ! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy,  that  make 

One  theatre  of  this  vast,  peopled  lake, 

Where  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce  gives  50 

Of  life  and  motion,  ever  moves  and  lives. 

Here,  up  the  steps  of  temples  from  the  wave 

Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave. 

Priests  in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred  wands 

And  silver  cymbals  gleaming  in  their  hands ; 

While  there,  rich  barks — afresh  from  those  sunny  tracts 

Far  off,  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts — 

Glide,  with  their  precious  lading  to  the  sea. 

Plumes  of  bright  oirds,  rhinoceros  ivory. 
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Gems  from  the  Isle  of  Meroe,  and  those  grains  60 

Of  gold,  wash'd  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 

Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 

Shadowy  and  cool,  some  pilgrims,  on  their  way 

To  Sais  or  Bubastus,  among  beds 

Of  lotus  flowers,  that  olose  above  their  heads. 

Push  their  light  barks,  and  there,  as  in  a  bower. 

Sing,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hoar; 

Oft  dipping  in  the  Nile,  when  faint  with  heat. 

That  leaf,  m>m  which  its  waters  drink  most  sweet.^- 

While  haply,  not  far  off,  beneath  a  bank  70 

Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank 

Is  played  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 

Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she,^  whose  chain 

Around  two  conquerors  of  the  world  was  cast. 

But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

For  oh,  believe  not  them,  who  dare  to  brand. 

As  poor  in  charms,  the  women  of  this  fauid. 

Though  darkened  by  that  son,  whose  spirit  flows 

Through  every  vein,  and  tinges  as  it  goes, 

'Tis  but  the'  embrowning  of  the  fruit  that  tells  80 

How  rich  within  the  soul  of  ripeness  dwells^- 

The  hue  their  own  dark  sanctuaries  wear. 

Announcing  heaven  in  half>caught  glimpses  there. 

And  never  yet  did  tell-tale  looks  set  free 

The  secret  of  young  hearts  m(»e  tenderly. 

Such  eyes ! — long,  shadowy,  with  that  languid  fall 

Of  the  fringM  lids,  which  may  be  seen  in  all 

Who  live  beneath  the  8un*s  too  ardent  rays — 

Lending  such  looks  as,  on  their  marriage  aays, 

Young  maids  cast  down  before  a  bridegroom's  gaze  !  90 

Then  for  their  grace — mark  but  the  nymph-like  shapes 

Of  the  young  village  girls,  when  carrying  grapes 

From  green  Anthylla,  or  light  urns  of  flowers — 

Not  our  own  Sculpture,  in  her  happiest  hours. 

E'er  imag'd  forth,  even  at  the  touch  of  htm* 

Whose  touch  was  life,  more  luxury  of  limb; 

Then,  canst  thou  wonder  if,  'mid  scenes  like  these, 

I  should  forget  all  graver  mysteries. 

All  lore  but  Love's,  all  secrets  but  that  best 

In  heaven  or  earth,  the  art  of  being  blest !  100 

Yet  are  there  times — ^though  brief,  I  own,  their  stay. 

Like  Summer  clouds  that  shine  thmnselves  away— 

Moments  of  gloom,  when  even  these  pleasures  pall 

Upon  my  sadd'ning  heart,  and  I  recall 

That  Garden  dream — ^that  promise  of  a  power — 

Oh,  were  there  such ! — to  lengthen  out  life's  hour, 

On,  on,  as  through  a  vista,  far  away 

Opening  before  us  into  endless  day ! 

And  chiefly  o'er  my  spirit  did  this  thought 

Come  on  that  evening — bright  as  ever  brought  110 

'  Cleopatra.  *  Apelles. 
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Light's  golden  farewell  to  the  world — ^wfaen  first 
The'  eternal  pyramids  of  Memphis  bnrst 
Awfully  on  my  sight — standing  sublime 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  the  watch-towers  of  Time» 
From  whose  lone  summit,  when  his  reign  hath  past 
From  earth  for  ever,  he  will  look  his  last ! 

There  hung  a  calm  and  solemn  sunshine  round 

Those  mighty  monuments,  a  hushing  sound 

In  the  stUl  air  that  circled  them,  which  stole 

Like  music  of  past  times  into  my  soul.  120 

I  thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise,  and  brave, 

And  beautiful,  had  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Since  earth  first  saw  these  wonders — and  I  said, 

'  Are  things  eternal  only  for  the  Dead  ? 

Hath  man  no  loftier  hope  than  this,  which  dooms 

His  only  lasting  trophies  to  be  tombs  ? 

But  ^tia  not  so— earth,  heaven,  all  nature  shows 

He  may  become  immortal — may  unclose 

The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise. 

Redeemed  from  earth,  a  creature  of  the  skies !  130 

And  who  can  say,  among  the  written  spells 

From  Hermes'  hand,  that,  in  these  shrines  and  cells 

Have,  from  the  Flood,  lay  hid,  there  may  not  be 

Some  secret  clue  to  immortalitv, — 

Some  amulet,  whose  spell  can  keep  life's  fire 

Awake  within  us,  never  to  expire ! 

'Tis  known  that,  on  the  Emerald  Table,  hid 

For  ages  in  yon  loftiest  pyramid. 

The  Thrice-Great  ^  did  himself,  migrate,  of  old. 

The  chymic  mystery  that  gives  endless  gold.  140 

And  why  may  not  this  mightier  secret  dwell 

Within  the  same  dark  chambers  ?    who  can  tell 

But  that  those  kings,  who,  by  the  written  skill 

Of  the'  Emerald  Table,  call'd  forth  gold  at  will. 

And  quarries  upon  quarries  heap'd  and  hurl'd, 

To  build  them  domes  that  might  outstand  the  world — 

Who  knows  but  that  the  heavenlier  art,  which  shares 

The  life  of  Gods  with  man,  was  also  theirs — 

That  they  themselves,  triumphant  o'er  the  power 

Of  fate  and  death,  are  living  at  this  hour;  150 

And  these,  the  giant  homes  they  still  possess. 

Not  tombs,  but  everlasting  palaces, 

Within  whose  depths,  hid  from  the  world  above, 

Even  now  they  wander,  with  the  few  they  love, 

Through  subterranean  gardens,  by  a  light 

Unknown  on  earth,  which  hath  nor  dawn  nor  night! 

Else,  why  those  deathless  structures  ?    why  the  grand 

And  hidden  halls,  that  undermine  this  land  ? 

Why  else  hath  none  of  earth  e'er  dared  to  go 

Through  the  dark  windings  of  that  realm  below,  160 

1  The  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
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Nor  aught  from  heay'n  itself,  except  the  God 

Of  Silence,  through  those  endless  labyrinths  trod  ? ' 

Thus  did  I  dream — wild,  wandering  dreams,  I  own. 

But  such  as  haunt  me  eyer,  if  alone. 

Or  in  that  pause,  'twixt  joy  and  joy  I  be. 

Like  a  ship  hush*d  between  two  waves  at  sea. 

Then  do  these  spirit  whisperings,  like  the  sound 

Of  the  Dark  Future,  come  appalling  round; 

Nor  can  I  break  the  trance  that  hoUs  me  then. 

Till  high  o'er  Pleasure's  surge  I  mount  again  I  170 

Even  now  for  new  adventure,  new  delight. 

My  heart  is  on  the  wing; — this  very  night. 

The  Temple  on  that  Island,  half-way  o'er 

From  Memphis'  gardens  to  the  eastern  shore. 

Sends  up  its  annual  rite  ^  to  her,  whose  beams 

Bring  the  sweet  time  of  night-flowers  and  dreams ; 

The  nymph,  who  dips  her  urn  in  silent  lakes. 

And  turns  to  silvery  dew  each  drop  it  takes; — 

Oh,  not  our  Dian  of  the  North,  who  chains 

In  vestal  ice  the  current  of  young  veins,  x8o 

But  she  who  haunts  the  gay  Bubastian  *  grove. 

And  owns  she  sees,  from  her  bright  heaven  above. 

Nothing  on  earth  to  match  that  heaven  but  Love. 

Think,  then,  what  bliss  will  be  abroad  to-night ! — 

Besides  those  sparkling  nymphs,  who  meet  the  sight 

Day  after  day,  familiar  as  the  sun, 

Ck)y  buds  of  beauty,  yet  unbreath'd  upon. 

And  all  the  hidden  loveliness,  that  lies. 

Shut  up,  as  are  the  beams  of  sleeping  eyes, 

Within  these  twilight  shrines — to-night  shall  be  190 

Let  loose,  like  hirda,  for  this  festivity ! 

And  mark,  'tis  nigh ;   already  the  sun  bids 

His  evening  farewell  to  the  Fyramids, 

As  he  hath  done,  age  after  age,  till  they 

Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  ray; 

While  their  great  shadows,  stretching  from  the  light* 

Look  like  the  first  colossal  steps  of  Night, 

Stretching  across  the  valley,  to  invade 

The  distant  hiUs  of  porphyry  with  their  shade. 

Around,  as  signals  of  the  setting  beam,  100 

Gay,  gilded  flags  on  every  house-top  gleam : 

While,  hark !— 3rom  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell 

Of  music  to  the  Moon — ^farewell — ^farewell. 


*  The  great  FestivftI  of  the  Moon. 

*  Bubaistis,  or  Isis,  was  the  Diana  of  theEgyptian mythology. 
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Thib>  id  tome  Btar — or  it  may  be 

That  mooa  we  aaw  bo  near  last  night — 
Which  comes  athwart  mv  destiny 

For  erer,  with  misleading  light. 
If  for  a  moment,  pure  and  wise 

And  calm  I  feel,  there  quick  dotb  fall 
A  spark  from  some  disturbing  eyes. 
That  through  my  b«art,  soul,  oeing  flies, 

And  makes  a  wildfire  of  it  all. 
I're  seen— ob,  Oeon,  that  this  earth  to 
Should   e'er   have   giv'n   such    beauty 

birth!— 
That   maa— but,    hold— hear   all   that 

Since  yGBteT-night,  from  first  to  last. 
The  rising  of  the  Moon,  calm,  slow. 

And  beautiful,  aa  if  sbe  came 
Fresh  from  the  Elyeian  bowers  below, 

Wm,  with  a  loud  and  sweet  acclaim, 
Weloom'd  from  every  breezy  height. 
Where  crowds  stood  waiting fw  berligbt. 
And  veil  might  they  who  view'd  the 

Then  lit  up  all  around  theEn,  say. 
That  never  yet  had  Nature  been 

Caught  sleeping  in  a  lovelier  ray, 
Or  rivall'd  her  own  noon-tide  face. 
With  purer  show  of  moonlight  grace. 
Memphis — still  grand,  though  not  the 

DnrivftU'd  Memphis,  that  could  seize 
F^mancientThebesthe  crown  of  Fame, 

And    wear   it   bright    through   cen- 
turies—  19 
Now,  in  the  moonshine,  that  came  down 
Like  a  last  smile  upon  that  crown, — 
Uempbis,  still  grand,  among  her  lakes. 

Her  pyramiiu  and  shrines  of  fire. 
Rose,  hke  e.  vision,  that  half  breaks 
On  one  who,  dreaming  still,  awakes. 

To  music  from  some  midnight  choir  : 
White  to  the  west — where  gradual  sinks 

In  the  red  sands,  from  Libya  roll'd, 
Some  mighty  column,  or  fair  sphynx,  39 

That  stood  in  kingly  courts,  of  old — 
It  se«m*d  as,  'mid  the  pomps  that  shone 
Thni  gaily  round  him,  Time  look'd  on. 
Waiting  till  »ll,  now  bright  and  hlett, 
Sbonld  sink  beneath  him  like  Hie  rest. 
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No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
Proclaim'd  the  festal  rite  begun, 
And,  'mid  their  idol's  fullest  beams. 

The  Egyptian  world  was  all  afioat, 
than  I,  who  live  upon  these  streams, 

Likeayoung  Nile-bird,  turn'd  my  boat 
To  the  fair  island,  oD  whose  shores,    51 
Ihrough  leafy  palms  and  sycamores, 
Already  shone  the  moving  lights 
Of  pil^ims  hastening  to  the  rites. 
While,  far  around,  like  luby  sparks 
L'pon  the  wat«c,  lighted  barks. 
Of  every  form  and  kind— from  those 

That  down  Syene's  cataract  shoot, 
Vo  the  grand,  gilded  barge,  that  rows 

To   tambour  s   beat   and   breath   of 

flute,  60 

And  wears  at  night,  in  words  of  Same, 

On  the  rich  prow,  its  master's  name ; — 

All  were  alive,  and  made  this  sea 

Of  cities  busy  as  a  bill 
Of  summer  nnte,  caught  suddenly 

la  the  overflowing  of  a  rill. 
Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon 

Through    marble    alleys    and    small 
groves 

Of  that  mysterious  patm  she  loves, 
Beach'd  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon  ;  70 
And  there — as  slowlv  through  the  last 
Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  poss'd — 
Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  twin'd 

With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 
A  band  of  youthful  maidens  wind. 

Id  meosnr'd  walk,  half  daneingly, 
RonndasmaltshriDe,  on  which  was  plae'd 

That  bird,'  whose  plumes  of  black  and 

Wear  in  their  hue,  by  Nature  trac'd, 

A  type  of  the  moon's  shadow'd  light. 
In  drapery,  like  woven  snow,  81 

These  nymphswere  clad;  and  each,  below 
The  ronnded  bosom,  loosely  wore 

A  dark  blue  zone,  or  bandelet, 
With  little  silver  stars  all  o'er. 

As  are  the  skiea  at  midnight,  set, 
While  in  their  tresees,  braided  through, 

Spsu-kled  that  flower  of  Egypt's  lakes. 
The  silvery  lotus,  in  whose  hne 

As  muohdelight  the  young  Hoon  takes. 
As  doth  the  Day-God  to  beuold  91 

The  lofty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
■nsIUs. 
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And,  as  they  gracefully  went  round 
The  worshipped  bird,  some  to  the  beat 

Of  castanets,  some  to  the  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistrum  tim'd  their  feet ; 

While  others,  at  each  step  they  took, 

A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

They  seem'd  all  fair — but  there  was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone,  loo 
Or  shone  but  partly — so  downcast 
She  held  her  brow  as  slow  she  past. 
And  yet  to  me,  there  seem'd  to  dwell 

A  charm  about  that  unseen  face — 
A  something  in  the  shade  that  fell 

Over  that  brow's  imagined  grace. 
Which  won  me  more  than  all  the  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  my  eyes  could  see, 
EnchainM  by  this  sweet  mystery ;    i  lo 
And  her  alone  I  watch*d,  as  round 
She  glided  o'er  that  marble  ground, 
Stirring  not  more  the'  unconscious  air 
Than  if  a  Spirit  were  moving  there. 
Till  suddenly,  wide  open  flew 
The  Temple's  folding  gates,  and  threw 
A  splendour  from  within,  a  flood 
Of  glory,  where  these  maidens  stood. 
While,  with  that  light — as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both — there 
came  1 20 

A  swell  of  harmony,  as  grand 
As  e'er  was  born  of  voice  and  hand. 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  luxury  of  light  and  sound. 

Then  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blaz'd 

Full  o'er  her  features — oh  'twas  then. 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  rais'd. 

But  quick  let  fall  their  lids  again, 
I  saw — not  Psyche's  self,  when  first 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies    130 
She  paus'd,  while  heaven's  glory  burst 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes. 
Could  look  more  beautiful,  or  blush 

With  holier  shame,  than  did  this  maid. 
Whom  now  I  saw,  in  all  that  gush 

Of  splendour  from  the  aisles, display'd, 
Never — though  well  thou  know'st  how 
much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  Beauty's  star — 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far ;     140 
And  had  that  vision  linger'd  there 

One  minute  more,  I  should  have  flown. 
Forgetful  who  I  was  and  where. 


And,  at  her  feet  in  worship  thrown, 
Proffer'd   my  soul  through   life  her 
own. 

But,  scarcely  had  that  burst  of  light 
And  music  broke  on  ear  and  sight. 
Than  up  the  aisle  the  bird  took  wing. 

As  if  on  heavenly  mission  sent,     149 
While  after  him,  with  graceful  spring. 
Like  some  unearthly  creatures,  meant 
To  live  in  that  mix  d  element 
Of  light  and  song,  the  young  maids 
went ; 
And  she,  who  in  my  heart  had  thrown 
A  spark  to  burn  for  life,  was  flown. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  follow  ;^-band8 

Of  reverend  chanters  filFd  the  aisle : 
Where'er  I  sought  to  pass,  their  wands 

Motion'd  me  back,  while  many  a  file 
Of  sacred  nymphs — but  ah,  not  they  160 
Whom  my  eyes  look'd  for — ^throng'd  the 

way. 
Perplex'd,  impatient,  'mid  this  crowd 
Of  faces,  lights — the  o'erwhelming  cloud 
Of  incense  round  me,  and  my  blood 
Full  of  its  new-born  fire — I  stood. 
Nor   mov'd,    nor   breath'd,    but   when 
I  caught 

A  glimpse  of   some   blue,    spangled 
zone. 
Or  wreath  of  lotus,  which,  I  thought. 

Like  those  she  wore  at  distance  shone. 

But  no,  'twas  vain — hour  after  hour,  170 
Till  my  heart's  throbbing  tum'd  to 
pain. 
And  my  strain'd  eyesight  lost  its  power, 

I  sought  her  thus,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length,  hot — ^wilder'd — in  despair, 
I  rush'd  into  the  cool  night-air. 
And,  hurrying  (though  with  many  a  look 
Back  to  the  busy  Temple),  took 
My  way  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
And  sprung  into  my  boat  once  more. 

There  is  a  Lake,  that  to  the  north    180 
Of  Memphis  stretches  grandly  forth. 
Upon  whose  silent  shore  the  Dead 

Have  a  proud  City  of  their  own,^ 
With  shrines  and  pyramids  o'erspread— 
Where  many  an  ancient  kingly  head 

Slumbers,  immortalis'd  in  stone ; 

1  Necropolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Dead,  to  the 
south  of  Memphis. 
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And  where,  through  marble  grots  be- 
neath. 

The  lifeless,  ranged  like  sacred  things, 
Nor  wanting  aught  of  life  but  breath. 

Lie  in  their  painted  coverings,       190 
And  on  each  new  successive  race. 

That  visit  their  dim  haunts  below. 
Look  with  the  same  unwithering  face 

They  wore  three  thousand  years  ago. 
There,  Silence,    thoughtful   God,    who 

loves 
The  neighbourhood  of  death,  in  groves 
Of  asphodel  lies  hid,  and  weaves 
His  hushing  spell  among  the  leaves — 
Nor  ever  noise  disturbs  the  air. 

Save  the   low,   humming,   mournful 

sound  200 

Of  priests,  within  their  shrines,  at  prayer 

For  the  fresh  Dead  entomb'd  around. 

'Twas  tow'rdthis  place  of  death — in  mood 

Made  up  of  thoughts,   half  bright, 
half  dark — 
I  now  across  the  shining  flood 

Unconscious  turn'd  my  light-wing'd 
bark. 
The  form  of  that  young  maid,  in  all 

Its  beauty,  was  before  me  still ; 
And  oft  I  thought,  if  thus  to  call 

Her  image  to  my  mind  at  will,      210 
If  but  the  memory  of  that  one 
Bright  look  of  hers,  for  ever  gone. 
Was  to  my  heart  worth  all  the  rest 
Of  woman-kind,  beheld,  possest — 
What  would  ii  be,  if  wholly  mine. 
Within  these  arms,  as  in  a  shrine. 
Hallowed  by  Love,  I  saw  her  shine — 
An  idol,  worshipped  by  the  light 
Of  her  own  beauties,  day  and  night — 
If  'twas  a  blessing  but  to  see  220 

And  lose  again,  what  would  this  be  ? 

In  thoughts  like  these — but  often  crost 
By  darker  threads — my  mind  was  lost, 
Till,  near  that  City  of  the  Dead, 
Wak'd  from  my  trance,  I  saw  o'erhead — 
As  if  by  some  enchanter  bid 

Suddenly  from  the  wave  to  rise — 
Pyramid  over  pyramid 

Tower  in  succession  to  the  skies  ; 
While  one,  aspiring,  as  if  soon  230 

'Twould  touch  the  heavens,  rose  o'er 
all; 
And,  on  its  summit,  the  white  moon 

Rested,  as  on  a  pedestal  I 


The  silence  of  the  lonely  tombs 
And  temples  round,  where  nought  was 
heard 
But  the  high  palm-tree's  tufted  plumes. 

Shaken,  at  times,  by  breeze  or  bird, 
Form'd  a  deep  contrast  to  the  scene 
Of  revel,  where  I  late  had  been ;       239 
To  those  gay  sounds,  that  still  came  o'er. 
Faintly,  &om  many  a  distant  shore. 
And  the'  unnumber'd  lights,  that  shone 
Far  o'er  the  flood,  from  Memphis  on 
To  the  Moon's  Isle  and  Babylon. 

My  oars  were  lifted,  and  my  boat 
Lay  rock'd  upon  the  rippling  stream  ; 
While  my  vague  thoughts,  alike  afloat. 

Drifted  through  many  an  idle  dream, 
With  all  of  which,  wild  and  unfix'd 
As  was  their  aim,  that  vision  mix'd,  250 
That  bright  nymph  of  the  Temple — now. 
With  the  same  innocence  of  brow 
She  wore  within  the  lighted  fane — 
Now  kindling,  through  each  pulse  and 

vein. 
With  passion  of  such  deep-felt  fire 
As  Gods  might  glory  to  inspire  ; — 
And  now — oh  Darkness  of  the  tomb. 

That  must  eclipse  even  light  like  hers  ! 
Cold,  dead,  and  blackening,  'mid  the 
gloom 

Of  those  eternal  sepulchres.  260 

Scarce  had  I  turn'd  my  eyes  away 
From  that  dark  death-place,  at  the 
thought. 
When  by  the  sound  of  dashing  spray 

From  a  light  oar  my  ear  was  caught. 
While  past  me,  through  the  moonlight, 
sail'd 
A  little  gilded  bark  that  bore 
Two  female  figures,  closely  veil'd 
And  mantled,  towards  that  funeral 
shore. 
They  landed — and  the  boat  again 
Put  off  across  the  watery  plain.         270 

Shall  I  confess — to  thee  I  may — 

That  never  yet  hath  come  the  chance 
Of  a  new  music,  a  new  ray 

From  woman's  voice,  from  woman's 
glance, 
Which— let  it  find  me  how  it  might. 

In  joy  or  grief — I  did  not  bless. 
And  wander  after,  as  a  light 

Leading  to  undreamt  happiness. 
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And  chiefly  now,  when  hopes  so  vain 
Were  stirring  in  my  heart  and  brain,  380 
When  Fancy  had  allur'd  my  soul 

Into  a  chase,  as  vague  and  far 
As  would  be  his,  who  fix'd  his  goal 

In  the  horizon,  or  some  star — 
Any  bewilderment,  that  brought 
More    near    to   earth    my    high-flown 

thought — 
The  faintest  glimpse  of  joy,  less  pure. 
Less  high  and  heavenly,  but  more  sure. 
Came  welcome — and  was  then  to  me 
What  the  first  flowery  isle  must  be   290 
To  vagrant  birds  blown  out  to  sea. 

Quick  to  the  shore  I  urg'd  my  bark. 

And,  by  the  bursts  of  moonlight,  shed 
Between  the  lofty  tombs,  could  mark 

Those  figures,  as  with  hasty  tread 
They  glided  on — till  in  the  shade 

Of  a  small  pyramid,  which  through 
Some  boughs  of  palm  its  peak  displayed. 

They  vanish'd  instant  from  my  view. 

I  hurried  to  the  spot — no  trace  300 

Of  life  was  in  that  lonely  place ; 
And,  had  the  creed  I  hold  by  taught 
Of  other  worlds,  I  might  have  thought 
Some  mocking  spirits  had  from  thence 
Come  in  this  guise  to  cheat  my  sense. 

At  length,  exploring  darkly  round 
The  Pyramid's  smooth  sides,  I  found 
An  iron  portal — opening  high 

'Twixt  peak  and  base — and,  with  a 
prayer 
To  the  bliss-loving  Moon,  whose  eye  310 

Alone  beheld  me,  sprung  in  there. 
Downward  the  narrow  stairway  led 
Through  many  a  duct  obscure  and  dread, 

A  laoyrinth  for  mystery  made. 
With   wanderings    onward,    backward, 

round. 
And  gathering  still,  where'er  it  wound, 

But  deeper  density  of  shade. 

Scarce  had  I  ask'd  myself,  *  Can  aught 

That  man  delights  in  sojourn  here?' — 
When,  suddenly,  far  off,  I  caught     320 

A  glimpse  of  light,  remote,  but  clear — 
Whose  welcome  glimmer  seem'd  to  pour 

From  some  alcove  or  cell,  that  ended 
The  long,  steep,  marble  corridor. 

Through  which  I  now,  all  hope, 
descended. 


Never  did  Spartan  to  his  bride 
With  warier  foot  at  midnight  glidie. 
It  seem*d  as  echo's  self  were  dead 
In  this  dark  place,  so  mute  my  tread. 
Reaching,  at  length,  that  light,  I  saw— 

Oh  listen  to  the  seene,  now  rais'd  331 
Before  my  eyes — then  guess  the  awe, 

The  still,  rapt  awe  with  which  I  gaz'd. 
'Twas  a  small  chapel,  lin'd  around 
With  the  fair,  gpangUng  marble,  found 
In  many  a  ruin'd  shrine  that  stands 
Half  seen  above  the  Libyan  SMids. 
The  walls  were  richly  sculptnr'd  o'er. 
And  character^  with  that  dark  lore, 
Of  times  before  the  Flood,  whose  key 
Was  lost  in  the'  '  Universal  Sea.' —  341 
While  on  the  roof  was  pictur'd  bright 

The  Theban  beetle,  as  he  shines, 

When  the  Nile's  mighty  flow  declines, 
And  forth  the  creature  springs  to  light» 
With  life  regenerate  in  his  wingn : — 
Emblem  of  vain  imaginings  I 
Of  a  new  world,  when  this  is  gone. 
In  which  the  spirit  still  lives  on ! 

Direct  beneath  this  type,  reclin'd     350 
On  a  black  granite  altar,  lay 

A  female  form,  in  crystal  ahrin'd. 
And  looking  fresh  as  if  the  ray 
Of  soul  had  fled  but  yesterday. 

While  in  relief,  of  silv'ry  hue, 
Grav'd  on  the  altar's  front  were  seen 

A  branch  of  lotus,  broken  in  two. 
As  that  fair  creature's  life  bad  been, 

And  a  small  bird  that  from  its  spray 

Was  winging,  like  her  soul,  aw»y.      360 

But  brief  the  glimpse  I  now  could  spare, 

To  the  wild,  mystic  wonders  round; 
For  there  was  yet  one  wonder  there, 

That  held  me  as  by  witch'ry  bound. 
The  lamp,  that  through  the  chamber  shed 
Its  vivid  beam,  was  at  the  head 
Of  her  who  on  that  altar  slept ; 

And  near  it  stood,  when  first  I  came— 
Bending  her  brow,  as  if  she  kept 

Sad  watch  upon  its  silent  flame —  370 
A  female  form,  as  yet  so  plac'd 

Between  the  lamp's  strong  glow  and 
me. 
That  I  but  saw,  in  outline  trac'd. 

The  shadow  of  her  symmetry. 
Yet  did  my  heart — I  scarce  knew  why- 
Even  at  that  shadow'd  shape  beat  high* 
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Of  loathing  and  sdf  oseom  witii  whiofa  &  heart. 

Stubborn  a6  mine  is,  acts  the  zealot's  part — 

The  deep  and  dire  disgust  with  which  I  wade 

Through  the  foul  j^ug^ing  of  this  holy  trade — 

This  mud  prdoiind  d  mystery,  where  the  feet. 

At  erery  atep»  sink  deeper  in  deceit. 

Oh,  many  a  time,  when,  *mid  the  Temple's  blaze. 

O'er  prostrate  fools  the  sacred  cist  I  raise,    , 

Did  I  not  keep  still  prondly  in  my  mind 

The  power  this  pdestoralt  gives  me  o'er  mankind —  80 

A  lever,  of  more  might,  in  skilful  hand. 

To  move  this  world,  than  Archimede  e'er  plaain'd — 

I  should,  in  vengeance  of  the  shame  I  feel 

At  my  own  mockery,  erush  the  daves  that  kneel 

Besotted  round ;   and-^like  that  kindred  breed 

Of  reverend,  well-drest  crocodiles  they  feed. 

At  fam'd  Arsinoe — make  my  keepers  bless, 

WiUi  their  last  throb,  my  sharp-fang' d  Holiness. 

Say,  is  it  to  be  borne,  that  soofifers,  vain 

Of  their  own  freedom  from  the  altar's  chain,  90 

Should  mock  thus  all  that  thou  thy  blood  hast  sold. 
And  I  my  truth,  pride,  freedom,  to  uphold  ? 
It  must  not  be : — think' st  thou  that  Christian  sect, 
Whose  foDowers,  quick  as  broken  waves,  erect 
Their  crests  anew  and  swell  into  a  tide. 
That  threats  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  pride- 
Think' st  thou,  with  all  their  wondrous  spells,  even  they 
Would  triumph  thus,  had  not  the  constant  play 
Of  Wit's  resistless  archery  olear'd  their  way  ?-^- 
That  mocking  spirit,  worst  ol  ail  the  foes,  100 

Our  solemn  fraud,  our  mystic  mummery  knows. 
Whose  wounding  flash  thus  ever  'mong  the  signs 
Of  a  fast-falling  creed,  prelusive  shines. 
Threat' ning  such  change  as  do  the  awful  freaks. 
Of  summer  lightning,  ere  the  tempest  breaks. 

But,  to  my  point — a  youth  of  this  vain  school, 

But  one,  whom  Doubt  itself  hath  fail'd  to  cool 

Down  to  that  freezing  point  where  Priests  despair 

Of  any  spark  from  the'  altar  catching  there — 

Hath,  some  nights  since — ^it  was,  methinks,  the  night  no 

That  followed  the  full  Moon's  great  annual  rite — 

Through  the  dark,  winding  duets,  that  downward  stray 

To  these  earth-hidden  temples,  track' d  his  way, 

Just  at  that  hour  when,  round  the  Shrine,  and  me. 

The  choir  of  blooming  nymphs  thou  long*st  to  see. 

Sing  their  last  night-hymn  in  the  Sanctuary. 

The  clangour  of  the  marvellous  Gate,  that  stands 

At  the  Well's  lowest  depth — which  none  but  hands 

Of  new,  untaught  adventurers,  from  above. 

Who  know  not  the  eafe  path,  e'er  dare  to  move —  120 

Gave  signal  that  a  foot  profane  was  nigh : — 

'Twas  t£e  Greek  youth,  who,  by  that  moming*8  sky. 
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Had  been  observ'd,  curiously  wand' ring  round 
The  mighty  fanes  of  our  sepulchral  ground. 

Instant,  the'  Initiate's  Trials  were  prepar'd, — 

The  Fire,  Air,  Water ;   all  that  Orpheus  dar'd. 

That  Plato,  that  the  bright-hair' d  Samian^  pass'd. 

With  trembling  hope,  to  come  to— what,  at  last  ? 

Go,  ask  the  dupes  of  Priestcraft !    question  him 

Who,  'mid  terrific  sounds  and  spectres  dim,  130 

Walks  at  Eleusis;    ask  of  those,  who  brave 

The  dazzling  miracles  of  Mithra's  Cave, 

With  its  seven  starry  gates ;    ask  all  who  keep 

Those  terrible  night-mysteries,  where  they  weep 

And  howl  sad  dirges  to  the  answering  breeze. 

O'er  their  dead  Gods,  their  mortal  Deities — 

Amphibious,  hybrid  things,  that  died  as  men, 

Drown'd,  hang  d,  empal'd,  to  rise,  as  gods,  again ; — 

Ask  them,  what  mighty  secret  lurks  below 

This  seven-fold  mystery — can  they  tell  thee  ?    No  ;  140 

Gravely  they  keep  that  only  secret,  well 

And  fairly  kept — that  they  have  none  to  tell ; 

And,  dup  d  themselves,  console  their  humbled  pride 

By  duping  thenceforth  all  mankind  beside. 

And  such  the'  advance  in  fraud  since  Orpheus'  time- 
That  earliest  master  of  our  craft  sublime — 
So  many  minor  Mysteries,  imps  of  fraud. 
From  the  great  Orphic  Egg  have  wing'd  abroad. 
That,  still  to'  uphold  our  Temple's  ancient  boast. 
And  seem  most  holy,  we  must  cheat  the  most ;  150 

Work  the  best  miracles,  wrap  nonsense  round 
In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  profound ; 
Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  mankind. 
With  changeful  skill ;    and  make  the  human  mind 
Like  our  own  Sanctuary,  where  no  ray. 
But  by  the  Priest's  permission,  wins  its  way — 
Where  through  the  gloom  as  wave  our  wizard-rods. 
Monsters,  at  will,  are  conjur'd  into  Gods ; 
While  Reason,  like  a  grave-fac'd  mummy,  stands. 
With  her  arms  swath' d  in  hieroglyphic  bands.  160 

But  chiefly  in  that  skill  with  which  we  use 
Man's  wildest  passions  for  Religion's  views. 
Yoking  them  to  her  car  like  fiery  steeds. 
Lies  the  main  art  in  which  our  craft  succeeds. 
And  oh  I    be  blest,  ye  men  of  yore,  whose  toil 
Hath,  for  her  use,  scoop' d  out  from  Egypt's  soil 
This  hidden  Paradise,  this  mine  of  fanes. 
Gardens,  and  palaces,  where  Pleasure  reigns 
In  a  rich,  sunless  empire  of  her  own. 

With  all  earth's  luxuries  lighting  up  her  throne ; —  270 

A  realm  for  mystery  made,  which  undermines 
The  Nile  itself,  and,  'neath  the  Twelve  Great  Shrines 

*  Pythagoras, 
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That  keep  Initiation's  holy  rite. 

Spreads  its  long  labyrinths  of  unearthly  light, 

A  light  that  knows  no  change — its  brooks  that  run 

Too  deep  for  day,  its  gardens  without  sun. 

Where  soul  and  sense,  by  turns,  are  charm' d,  surprised. 

And  all  that  bard  or  prophet  e'er  devis'd 

For  man's  Elysium,  priests  have  realis'd. 

Here,  at  this  moment — all  his  trials  past,  i8o 

And  heart  and  nerve  unshrinking  to  the  last — 

Our  new  Initiate  roves — as  yet  foft  free  ' 

To  wander  through  this  realm  of  mystery ; 

Feeding  on  such  illusions  as  prepare 

The  soul,  like  mist  o'er  waterfalls,  to  wear 

All  shapes  and  hues,  at  Fancy's  varying  will,  \ 

Through  every  shifting  aspect,  vapour  still; —  | 

Vague  glimpses  of  the  Future,  vistas  shown. 

By  scenic  skill,  into  that  world  unknown. 

Which  saints  and  sinners  claim  alike  their  own ;  z^o 

And  all  those  other  witching,  wildering  arts. 

Illusions,  terrors,  that  make  human  hearts. 

Ay,  even  the  wisest  and  the  hardiest,  quail 

To  any  goblin  thron'd  behind  a  veil. 

Yes — such  the  spells  shall  haunt  his  eye,  his  ear. 

Mix  with  his  night-dreams,  form  his  atmosphere; 

Till,  if  our  Sage  be  not  tam'd  down,  at  length, 

His  wit,  his  wisdom,  shorn  of  all  their  strength. 

Like  Phrygian  priests,  in  honour  of  the  shrine — 

If  he  become  not  absolutely  mine,  300 

Body  and  soul,  and,  like  the  tame  decoy 

Which  wary  hunters  of  wild  doves  employ. 

Draw  converts  also,  lure  his  brother  wits 

To  the  dark  cage  where  his  own  spirit  flits. 

And  give  us,  if  not  saints,  good  hypocrites— 

If  I  effect  not  this,  then  be  it  said 

The  ancient  spirit  of  our  craft  hath  fled, 

Gone  with  that  serpent-eod  the  Cross  hath  chas'd 

To  hiss  its  soul  out  in  the  Theban  waste. 
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A  beam  of  tranquillity  smil'd  in  the 

west 

A  Bishop  and  a  bold  dragoon  .  .  . 
A  broken  cake,  with  honey  sweet  .  . 
A  certain  Sprite,  who  dwells  below  . 
A  Donkey,  whose  talent  for  burdens 

was  wondrous 

A  hunter  once  in  that  grove  reclin'd  . 

A  Lottery,  a  Lottery 

A  Millennium  at  hand ! — I'm  delighted 

to  hear  it 

A  Spirit  there  is,  whose  fragrant  sigh  . 
A  Sylph,  as  bright  as  ever  sported  . 
'  A  Temple  to  Friendship,'  said  Laura, 

enchanted 

A  wounded  Chieftain,  lying  .... 
About  fifty  years  since,  in  the  days  of 

our  daddies 

According  to  some  learn'd  opinions  . 
After    some   observations    from    Dr. 

M'Grig 

Ah,  Tories  dear,  our  ruin  is  near  .  . 
Ah !  where  are  they,  who  heard,  in 

former  hours 

Alas !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  state  of 

affairs 

All,  as  he  left  it ! — ev'n  the  pen  .  . 
All  in  again — ^unlook'd  for  bliss  .  . 
All  that's  bright  must  fade  .... 
Almighty  God !  when  round  thy  shrine 
Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  rov'd 
Alone  in  crowds  to  wander  on  .  .  . 
Among  other  stray  flashmen,  disposed 

of,  this  week 

Among  the  Spirits,  of  pure  flame  .  . 
And  are  you  then  a  thing  of  art  .  . 
And   do   I   then   wonder  that  Julia 

deceives  me      ....... 

And   doth   not  a  meeting  like  this 

make  amends 

And  hast  thou  mark 'd  the  pensive  shade 
And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place  . 
And  now — crossbuns  and  pancakes  o'er 
'  And  now,'  quoth   the  goddess,  in 

accents  jocose 

o.  p.  16 
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At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars 
are  weeping,  I  fly 

Avenging  and  bright  fall  the  swift 
sword  of  Erin 

Awake,  arise,  thy  light  is  come 

Awake  to  life,  my  sleeping  shell     . 

Away,  away,  ye  men  of  rules    .    . 

Away,  away — ^you're  all  the  same . 

Awhile  I  bloom'd,  a  happy  flower  . 

Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves 
as  they  are 

Ay,  yoke  ye  to  the  bigots'  car  .    . 
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